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INTRODUCTION 



TO 



THE EUTHYPHRO. 



J. HE whole of the'^Euthyphro of Plato, fays Flcinus, is employed In confu- 
tation ; whence fome Platonifts have called this dialogue, as well as the 
Euthydemus and Greater Hippias, elendic* However, as he juftly obferves, 
while Socrates confutes the falfe ophiions which Euthyphro entertained of 
holinefs, he prefents certain velViges of the truth to its inveftigators. 
We may colle6l therefore from this dialogue and the Gorgias that holinefs 
according to Plato is that part of juftice which attributes to Divinity that 
which is his own. But as man is a compoiite being, aiKl the different parts 
of his compofition were produced, according to the Platonic theology, from 
different divinities, perfe<a piety will confift in confecrating to each deity 
that part of us which he immediately gave. This definition being premifed, 
what Plato fays here and elfewhere refpe£ling holinefs will be apparent. 
Hence, when it is faid that holinefs is that which is beloved by Divinity 
it is true; but it is beloved by Divinity becaufc it is holinefs, and is not 
holinefs becaufe it is beloved by him, Likewile becaufe it is beloved by 
him it may be beloved, but is not beloved becaufe it may be beloved : for 
the holy is not in every refped the fame with that which may be beloved ; 
fince neither does the effence of holinefs confift in being the objcd of love, 
but rather in retribution and devotion. 

Again, when it is laid that holinef, is that which is minrftrant to the opera* 
tions of Divinity, this alfo is truly faid : for it is miniftrant to the convcrfion 
to Divinity of that which we receive from him. And the work of Divinity 
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4 INTRODUCTION, 

is to produce, convert, purify, illuminate, and perfedl. Hence it is beau- 
tifully obferved by Porphyry, " that being conjoined and affimilated to the 
higheft God, we fhould offer the elevation of ourfelves to him as a facred 
facrifice ; for thus we fhall celebrate him and procure our own falvalion." 
He adds," In the foul's contemplation therefore of this Divinity, unattended 
by the paflions, the facrifice to him receives its completion ; but his progeny, 
the intelligible gods, are to be celebrated vocally by hymns'." LalHy, when 
it is faid that holinefs is the fcience of requefting and giving to the gods, 
this likewife is true, though it is not a perfe6l definition of fan61ity. For he 
who properly prays to Divinity, will requeft him to impart that by which he 
may be enabled to offer himfelf to him in the mofl acceptable manner. 

» For the fake of the Platonic reader I will give the whole of this very beautiful pafTage. 
0y<7o/*ev roivvv kui nfxeii' aAXa dva-c/xsv, wj '7rpo(rviKiiy Sja^opovj raj 6vaia<;, to( av ^la^opoii ^vvocfxeaei tt/joo-- 
cyovre;. Q>ica (mev ra stti wacr/, w? rig avnp <ro<pc<; f(p>j, (xm^tvruv atcrdrtruv, /Jir,r£ Oufxiuvrt^, finre STrovofjix^ovrti' 
ov^ev yap env ewXov b fxr\ tw au\m Etflyj tTiV aKaOxprov. Aio ov^e Xoyog toutw o Kara. ^«v>iv, oineioi, cuV o fvJov, 
cTov inuhi ^J/J;xr)? )i [j.siJi.o>^ua-/xevoi' ha ^e a-iyn icadapaf xai ruv Ttepi avrov xaOapuv evvoiuv 6py)(TK£uofA.£V avrov. 
^£1 apa <ruvap6evragf Kai OfioicnQsvrag avru^ my auruv avxyuyr]v Oujiav itpav Tfpoa-ayocyeiv ru flfw, tjjv aumv Jii 
tcai v/*vov oucrav koi -nixav (rurtipiav. ev a'^aSsi apa rm 4''^X^i rou^t rou 6eou Qeupta, v Ou<na aurt) reMirai. 
Toigh aurou eyyovojj, u-nroi^ h Geck;, nJn vai rr,v ex. rou Xoyou vptvuhav Trpoa-Osnov. h'nap'/^g yap £Karu uf 
h^ojKsv r] 9v<ria, xai h uv r/otwv rpf<pBiy uai eij to tivai avvsx^^ £'? '^^^ Oycriav. fl{ ouv ytupyog ^payi^-aruv 
a'TTapx^''''^^ Ka< rav aKpo^pvuv^ ourug nfing aTrapiofitOx auroig, swoiuv ruv ttb^i avruy hxXuv, suxcJ^pifouvrEg o:v »i/xjk 
^E^coKaa-i mv Oeapiav, Kat en t^fxag 3ia mg aurm hag ahnSivug fpi^ovtrt, (ruvovref xai ^anopiEvot xai Tyi YifxErepa 
trumpia ETnT.afji'Trovrtg. Porphy. de Abftinentia, lib. ii. p. 165, 4I0. 1 767 : i.e. " Let us also sacrifice, 
but let us facrifice in fuch a manner as is proper, offering difierent facrifices to different powers. To 
that God, indeed, who is above all things, as a certain wife man fays, neither fumigating nor con- 
fccrating any thing fenfiblc. For there is nothing material, which, to an immaterial nature, is 
Tjot immediately impure. Hence neither is external language adapted to him, nor that which is 
internal when it is defiled by any paffion of the foul ; but we ffiould adore him in pure filence, 
and with pure conceptions concerning him. It is neceffary, therefore, that, being conjoined and 
affimilated to him, we fhould offer the elevation of ourfelves to Divinity as a facred facrifice; for 
thus we fliall both celebrate him and procure our own falvation. In the foul's contemplation, 
therefore, of this Divinity, unattended by the paffions, the facrifice to him receives its com- 
pletion ; but his progeny, the intelligible gods, are to be celebrated vocally by hymns. For 
to each of the gods the firft fruits are to be facrificed of what he imparts to us, and through 
which he nouriflics and prcfervcs us. As, therefore, the hufbandman offers his firff fruits 
from bandfuls ot fruits and acorns, fo alfo we fliould facrifice from beautiful concepiions con- 
cerning the gods, giving thanks for thofe things of which they have imparted to u.-; the con- 
templation, and that, through the vifion of themfelves, they truly nouriffi ns^ affbciating with 
and appearing to us, and lliining upon us for our falvation.'* 

TilC 



THE EUTHYPHRO. 



PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 
EUTHYPHRO, SOCRATES. 



EUTHYPHRO. 

What novel circumflance has happened, Socrates, that you, leaving the 
difcuflions in the Lyceum, are now waiting about the porch ' of the king ? 
For you have not an a6lion with the king, as 1 have. 

Soc. The Athenians, Euthyphro, do not call it an adion, but an accu- 
fation. 

EuTH. What do you fay ? Some one, as it feems, has accufed you. For 
I fliould not think that you would accufe another. 

Soc. I fhould not, indeed. 

EuTH. Has, then, another accufed you? 

Soc. Certainly. 

EuTH. Who is he ? 

Soc. I do not, Euthyphro, perfectly know the man : for he appears to 
me to be young, and of no note. But they call him, I think, Melitus ; 
and he is of the town Pittheus : if you have in your recolJedtion one Melitus, 
a Pitthean, who has long hair, a thin beard, and an aquiline nofe. 

EuTH. I do not recoiled him, Socrates. But what is his accufation 
of you ? 

Soc. What is it r Not an ignoble one, as it appears to me. For it is no 

* The king's porch was a place en the right fide of the Ceramicus, where the fecond of the 
nine archons, who was called the king, prefided for the fpace of a year. See Paufanias in Atiic. 
lib. i. p. 5, and Meiirfius in Attic, Led. lib. vi, c, 27. 
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6 THEEUTHYPHRO. 

defplcable thing, for one who is a young man, to be knowing in a circum- 
flancc of fiich a magnitude. For he knows, as he fays, how the youth are 
corrupted, and who they are that corrupt them. And he appears to be a 
certain wife man ; and feeing my ignorance, and confidering me as one 
who corrupts his equals in age, to have accufed me to the city, as to a mo- 
ther. In confequence of this, he only of the citizens feems to me to have 
begun rightly. For it is right to pay attention to youth, in the firft place, 
that they may become the mod: excellent characters : juil: as it is reafonabic 
that a good hufbandman fhould firfl: take care of the young plants, and after 
this of the others. Thus alfo Melitus perhaps will firft cut us up who cor- 
rupt the bloflbms of youth, as he fays, and afterwards he will certainly pay 
attention to thofe of a more advanced age, and thus will be the caufe of the 
moft numerous and the greatell: goods to the city. This is what may be 
expedted to happen from one who makes fuch a beginning. 

EuTH. I (hould wifn it were fo, Socrates ; but I tremble, left the con- 
trary (hould happen. For, in reality, he appears to me, by trying to injure 
you, to begin to hurt the city from the Veftal hearth * itfelf. But tell me 
by what part of your conduct it is that he fays you corrupt the youth ? 

Soc. The things of which he accufes me, O wonderful man, mud: be 
confidered, when they are heard, as abfurd. For he fays that I am a maker 
of gods ; and, as if I introduced new and did not believe in the ancient gods, 
has brought this accufation againfl me. 

EuTH. I underhand you, Socrates; it is becaufe you fay that a dnEmo- 
niacal * power is every where prefent with you. This accufation, therefore, 
is brought againfl you as one that introduces novelties in divine affairs ; and 
as well knowing that the multitude are always difpofed to receive fuch 
kind of calumnies. For indeed they ridicule me as one infane, when I fay 
any thing in a public affembly concerning the gods, and predidl to them 
future events ; though I do not predi6t to them any thing which is not true. 
At the fame time, however, they envy all fuch as we are. But indeed it is 

' The hearth, among the Greeks, contained the houfehold gods, of whom Vefta was the chief. 
Hence /o begin from the Veftal hearth was a proverbial expreflion, when they fpoke of beginning 
with what is moft excellent and facred. 

» This perfectly accords with what wc have cited from Xcnophon, in the Introdu^lion to the 
Apology of Socrates » 

not 



THE EUTHYPHRO. 7 

not fit to pay any attention to them; but we fliould ilill go on in our 
own way. 

Soc. But, dear Euthyphro, to be ridiculed is perhaps a trifling thing. 
For the Athenians, as it appears to me, are not very much concerned whe- 
ther or not a man is (kiiful in any thing, fo long as he is not a teacher of 
his wifdom ; but they are indignant with him whom they think makes 
others to be fuch, whether this is from envy, as you fay, or from fome 
other caufe. 

EuTH. With refped to this circumftance, therefore, how they may be 
afl^eded towards me I am not very defirous to try. 

Soc. For perhaps you exhibit yourfelf but rarely, and are not willing to 
teach your wifdom ; but I fear left, through philanthropy, 1 (hould appear to 
difclofe, with loo much freedom, to every man whatever I pofTefs, not only 
without taking a reward, but even willingly adding one, if any perfon is 
willing to hear me. As I therefore juft now faid, if they were only to ridi- 
cule me, as you fay they do you, there would be nothing unpleafant in paff- 
ing the time in a court of juftice, jefting and laughing ; but if they are in 
earneft, how this affair may terminate is immanifeft, except to you diviners. 

EuTH. Perhaps, however, Socrates, the affair will be nothing ; but you 
will plead your caufe fuccefsfully, and I alfo think that I fliall mine. 

Soc. But what is the caufe, Euthyphro, which you have to plead ? Arc 
you defendant or plaintiff? 

EuTH. I am plaintiff. 

Soc Whom do you profecute ? 

EuTH. One whom, by profecuting, I appear to be infanc, 

Soc. What, then, do you purfue one that flies ? 

EuTH. He is very far from flying; for he is very much advanced hi 
years. 

Soc. Who is he ? 

EuTH, My father. 

Soc. Your father ? O beft of men ! 

EuTH. He is, indeed. 

Soc. But what is the crime, and of what do you accufe him ? 

EuTH. Of murder, Socrates. 

Soc. 



« THEEUTHYPHRO. 

Soc. O Hercules ! The multitude, Euthyphro, will be ignorant how this 
can ever be right. For I do not think it is the province of any cafual perfoii 
to make fuch an accufation with redtitude, but of one who has made a very 
great proficiency in wifdom. 

EuTH. Very great indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Is it any one of your relations who has been killed by your father ? 
Though it certainly muft be fo ; for you would not profecute your father for 
the murder of a ftranger. 

EuTH. It is ridiculous, Socrates, if you think it makes any difference 
whether he who is (lain is a flranger or a relation, and are not perfuaded that 
this alone ought to be attended to, whether he who committed the murdcx 
did it juftly or not ; and, if juftly, that he fhould be difmifled ; but, if un- 
juftly, that he fhould be profecuted, even though he fhould be your domeftic, 
and partake of your table. For you become equally defiled with him, if you 
knowingly afTociate with fuch a one, and do not expiate both yourfelf and 
him, by bringing him to juf^ice. But to apprize you of the fa6l : The 
deceafed was one of our farmers, who rented a piece of land of us when we 
dwelt at Naxus. This man, having one day drank too much wine, was fb 
tranfported with rage againft one of our (laves, that he killed him. My 
father, therefore, ordered him to be cafl into a pit, with his hands and feet 
bound, and immediately fent hither, to confult one of the interpreters of 
facred concerns what he fhould do with him ; and in the mean time nc- 
gleded this prifoner, and left him without fuftenance as an affaffin, whofe 
life was of no confequence ; fo that he died. For hunger, cald, and the 
weight of chains killed him, before the perfon my father had fent returned. 
Hence my father and the reft of my relations are indignant with me, be- 
caufe I, for the fafee of a homicide, accufc my father of murder, which, as 
they fay, he has not committed ; and if he had, fince he who is dead was a 
homicide, they think 1 ought not to be concerned for the fate of fuch a man. 
For they fay it is impious for a fon to profecute his father for murder ; fo 
little do they know the manner in which a divine nature is affeded about 
piety and impiety. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, Euthyphro, do you think you pofTefs fuch an accu- 
rate knowledge about divine affairs, and how things holy and impious are 

circumllanced. 



THEEUTHYPHRO. q 

circumftanced, that thefe things having taken place as you fay, you are not 
afraid, left in profecuting your father you fhould commit an impious a61ion ? 

EuTH. My profefTion, Socrates, would be of no advantage to me, nor 
would Euthyphro furpafs in any refpedt other men, unlefs he accurately 
knew all fuch particulars. 

Soc. O wonderful Euthyphro, it will therefore be a moft excellent thing 
for me to become your difciple, and before the determination of my procefs 
to let Melitus know that I have hitherto confidered the knowledge of divine 
concerns as a thing of the greateft confequence ; and that now, fince he fays 
I am guilty of a61:ing in a rafh manner, and introducing novelties concerning 
divine natures, I am become your difciple. If, therefore, I fhall fay, you. 
acknowledge, O Melitus, that Euthyphro is wife and thinks rightly in fuch 
affairs, think and judge alfo the fame of me; but if you do not entertain 
this opinion, call him, my preceptor, to account before you call me, as one 
who corrupts elderly men, viz. me and his father ; me by inftruding, but 
him by reproving and punifhing. And if he is not perfuaded by me, but 
ftill continues his profecution, or accufes me inftead of you, it will be 
neceffary to fay the very fame things on the trial, to which I fliall have prc- 
vioufly called his attention. 

EuTii. It will fo, by Jupiter, Socrates; and if he attempts to accufc 
me, I fhall find, as 1 think, his weak fide, and he will be called to account 
in a court of juftice long before me. 

Soc. And I, O my dear affociate, knowing thefe things, defire to become 
your difciple, as I am perfuaded that no one, and not even Melitus himfelf, 
dares to look you in the face, though he fo accutely, inartificially, and eafily 
fees through me, that he has accufed me of impiety. — Now therefore, by 
Jupiter, tell me that which you now ftrenuoufly contend you clearly know, 
viz. what kind of thing you aflert holinefs to be, and alfo unholinefs, both 
refpe(fl:i:ig murder and other things? Or is not hohnefs the fame with 
itfelf in every adlion ? And again, is not unholinefs, which is perfedly con- 
trary to holinefs itfelf, fimilar to itfelf? And does not every thing which it 
will be unholy to do, polfefs one certain idea according to unholinefs ? 

EuTH. Certainly, Socrates. 

Soc. Tell me, then, what you fay holinefs, and alfo what unholinefs is ? 

VOL. V. C EuTH. 



10 THEEUTHYPHRO. 

EuTH. I fay, therefore, that holinefs is that which I now do, viz. to pro- 
feciite him who ads unjuftly either with reipcdt to murder or facrilege, or 
any thing elfe of a fimilar nature ; whether the offending perfon be a father 
or mother, or any other whatever ; and that not to profecute fuch a one 
is impious. For fee, Socrates, what a great proof I will give you in law that 
it is fo, and which I have alfo mentioned to others, viz. that it is right not 
to fpare an impious man, whoever he may be. For men are firmly per- 
fuaded that Jupiter is the beft and moft jufl of gods, and yet they acknow- 
ledge that he put his father in chains, bccaufe he unjuflly fwallowed his 
children ; and again, that Saturn caflrated ' his father, through other things 
of a fimilar nature : but they are indignant with me, becaufe I profecute my 
father who has a<£led unjuftly; and thus thefe men afTert things contrary 
to each other in what they fay concerning the gods and concerning me. 

Soc. Is this the thing then, Euthyphro, on account of which I am brought 
to thef bar, becaufe when any one afTerts things of this kind concerning the 
gods, I admit them with pain ; and through which, as it feems, fome one 
calls me an offender ? Now, therefore, if thefe things thus appear alfo to 
you who are well acquainted with fuch particulars, it is neceffary, as it feems, 
that we alfo fhould admit them. For what elfe can we fay, who acknow- 
ledge that we know nothing about fuch things ? But tell me, by Jupiter, 
who prefides over friendlTiip ; do you think that thefe things thus happened 
in reality ? 

' For the fignification of bonds and caftrations, when applied to divine natures, fee p. 141 of 
the Tnlrodu6lion to the Second Book of the Republic. I fliall only obferve here with Proclus, 
that Plato was of opinion that all fuch narrations as thefe will be condemned by the nnultitude 
and the ftupid through ignorance of their arcane meaning, but that they will indicate certain 
• wonderful conjeclures to the wife. Hence, though he does not admit this mode of mythologizing, 
yet, as is evident from what he fays in the Timaeus, he thinks we ought to be pcrfuaded by ihofe 
antients who were the oHspring of the gods, and to inveHigate tlieir occult conceptions. Hence 
tpo, though he reje<^ls the Saturnian bonds, and the caftrations of Heaven, when difcourfing 
Tvith Euthyphro and the auditors of his Republic, yet in his Cratylus, when he inveftigates 
names philofophically, he admits other fccondary bonds about the mighty Saturn and Pluto. 
Plato, therefore, by no means ridicules the religion of his country in what he here fays, as ft)me 
moderns have ])retended he does; but he admits fuch relations as thefe witli pain, becaufe he 
well knew that they would only be inipiouily perverted by, and were far beyond the compre- 
henfion of, the vulgar. 

3 EuTH. 
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EuTH. Yes, and things ftill more wonderful than thefe, Socrates, of which 
the multitude are ignorant. 

Soc. Do you therefore think that the gods in reality wage war with 
each other, and that there are among them dire enmities and battles, and 
many other fuch like particulars as are related by the poets, with the repre- 
fentation of which by good painters our temples are decorated ; and in the 
great Panathenaeas a veil ' full of fuch like variegated ornaments is carried 
into the Acropolis. Mufl: we fay, O Euthyphro, that thefe things are true ? 

EuTH. Not thefe only, O Socrates ; but, as I juft now faid, I can relate to 
you many other things concerning divine affairs if you are willing, which 
when you hear I well know that you will be aftoniflied. 

Soc. I (hould not wonder ; but you may relate thefe things to me here- 
after, when you are at leifure. Now, however, endeavour to tell mc more 
clearly that which I jud now afked. For you have not yet, my friend, 
fufficiently anfwered my queftion what holinefs is, but you have only told 
me that this which you are now doing is holy, viz, to profecute your father 
for murder. 

EuTH. And I fpoke the truth, Socrates. 

Soc. Perhaps fo. But, O Euthyphro, do you not alfo fay that many 
other things are holy ? 

EuTH. I do. 

Soc. Recollect, therefore, that I did not requeft you to teach me one or 
two from among many holy things, but what that form itfelf is by which 
all holy things are holy. For you have faid that things unholy are unholy 
by one idea ; and alfo that things holy are holy by another. Or do you not 
remember ? 

EuTH. 1 do., 

Soc. Teach me, therefore, what this very idea is, that looking to it^ and 
ufing it as a paradigm, 1 may fay that whatever thing of this kind you or 
any other does is holy, and that whatever is not of this kind is unholy. 

EuTH. But if you wifh it, SocrateSj I will alfo tell you this. 

Soc. I do wifh it. 

» For the explanation of this veil, fee the Additional Notes on the Republic, vol. i. p. 520. 
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EuTH. That, therefore, which is dear to the gods is holy, but that which 
is not dear to them is unholy. 

Soc. You have now anfwered, O Euthyphro, moft beautifully, and in 
fuch a manner as I wilhed you to anfwer. Whether truly or not however, 
this I do not yet know. But you will doubtlefs in addition to this teach me 
that what you fay is true. 

EuTH. Certainly. 

Soc. Come then, let us confider what we fay. That which is dear to 
divinity, and the man who is dear to divinity, are holy ; but that which is 
odious to divinity, and the man who is odious to divinity, are unholy. But 
the holy is not the fame with the unholy, but is moft contrary to it. Is it 
hot fo ? 

EuTH. It certainly is fo. 

Soc. And thefe things appear to have been well faid. 

EuTH. I think fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But has it not, O Euthyphro, alfo been faid that there is fcdition 
among the gods, and that they oppofe and are enemies to each other ? 

EuTH. It has been faid. 

Soc. But let us thus coniider, excellent man,''about what particulars difcord 
produces enmity and wrath. If, therefore, I and you differed in opinion con- 
cerning numbers, which of them were more in quantity, would this difference 
make us enemies, and fhould we be enraged with each other I Or, betaking 
ourfelves to computation about things of this kind, fhould we not be quickly 
liberated from this diffenfion ? 

EuTH. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Hence alfo, if we differed concerning the greater and the leffer, 
fhould we not, by applying ourfelves to meafuring, foon bring our difagree- 
ment to an end ? 

EuTH. We fhould. 

Soc. And, as I think, by betaking ourfelves to weighing, we fhould be 
able to judge concerning the heavier and the lighter. 

EuTH. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. About what then difagreeing, and not being able to recur to a. 
certain criterion, Ihould we become enemies to, and be enraged with, each 

other ? 
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other ? Perhaps you cannot readily inform me ; but confider whether they 
are fiich as thefe, viz. the juft and the iinjuil:, the beautiful and the bafe, 
good and evil. Are not thefe the things about which difagreeing, and not 
being able to arrive at a certain judgment of them, we become enemies to 
each other, when we do fo become, you and I, and all other men ? 

EuTH. This, Socrates, is indeed the diflenfion, and it is about thefe things. 

Soc. But what ? Do not the gods, O Euthyphro, if they difagree in any 
refped, difagree on account of thefe very things ? 

EuTH. By an abundant neceflity. 

Soc. Different gods, therefore, O generous Euthyphro, according to your 
afTertion, think different things to be juft, beautiful, bafe, good and evil. 
For they never would oppofe each other unlefs they difagreed about thefe^ 
things. Or would they ? 

EuTH. You fpeak rightly. 

Soc. Do they not feverally, therefore, love thofe things which they think 
to be beautiful, good and juft, but hate the contraries of thefe ? 

EuTH. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But with refpefl to thefe very things, fome of the gods, as you fay, 
think them to be juft, and others unjufl ; about which alfo being dubious, 
they oppofe and wage war with each other. Is it not fo ? 

EuTH. It is. 

Soc. The fame things therefore, as it feems, are hated and loved by the 
gods ; and the things odious to and dear to the gods will be the very fame. 

EuTH. So it appears. 

Soc. Hence alfo the fame things will be holy and unholy, O Euthyphro, 
from this reafoning. 

EuTU. It feems fb. 

Soc. You have not therefore, O wonderful man, anfwered my queflion. 
For I did not alk you this, to whom the fame thing is both holy and unholy : 
but, as it feems, that which is dear is alfo odious to divinity. So that, 
Euthyphro, there is nothing wonderful if in this which you are now doing, 
viz. punifhing your father, you fhould do that which is pleafing to Jupiter, 
but odious to Saturn and Heaven ; and which is pleafmg to Vulcan, but 
odious to Juno : and if any other of the gods differs from another about 

this 
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this very circumflance, you fhould in like manner do that which is approved 
by the one and hated by the other. 

EuTH. But I think, Socrates, that no one of the gods will differ from 
another in this affair, and affert that it is not proper for him to fuffer 
punifhment who has unjuftly flain any one. 

Soc. But what? Have you ever heard any man doubting, O Euthyphro, 
whether he who has unjiiftly (lain another, or has done any thing eUc 
unjuftly, ought to be punifhed ? 

EuTH. They never ceafe doubting about thefe things, both elfewhere 
and in courts of juftice. For thofe that a61 unjuflly in a very great degree, 
fay and do every thing in order to efcape punifhment. 

Soc. Do they alfo, O Euthyphro, confefs that they have a6led unjuftly ? 
And confeffing this, do they at the fame time fay, that they ought not to 
be punifhed. 

EuTH. They by no means fay this. 

Soc. They do not, therefore, fay and do every thing. For I think they 
dare not fay, nor even doubt this, that if they act unjuftly punifhment muft be 
infli6ted on them : but, as it appears to me, they deny that they have a6ied 
unjuftly. Do they not ? 

EuTH. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. They are not, therefore, dubious about this, whether he who ads 
unjuftly ought to be punifhed ; but they perhaps doubt who he is that a61s 
unjuftly, and by what adion, and when, his condu6l may be confidered as 
unjuH:. 

EuTH. True. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the very fame things happen to the gods if 
they oppofe each other concerning things juft and unjuft, according to your 
affertion ; and will not fome of them fay, that they ad unjuftly by each 
other, and others again deny this ? Since, O wonderful man, no one, either 
of gods or men, dares to aflert that punifhment ought not to be inflided on 
him who ads unjuftly. 

EuTH. They will: and what yctu now fay, Socrates, is fummarily true. 
Soc. But thofe who are dubious, as well gods as men, will be dubious 
rcfpeding each of the tranfadions ; if the gods difagree about any adion, 

and 
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and fotne of them fay that it is done juftly, but others unjuftly. Is it not 
fo? 

EuTH, Certainly. 

Soc. Come, then, my dear Euthyphro, teach me alfo that I may become 
more wife, what proof you have that all the gods think that he unjuftly 
died, who having flain his fellow-fervant, and being put in chains by the 
mafter of the deceafed, perifhcd before he that bound him received the anfwer 
from the interpreters, which was to inform him how he ought to adt ; and 
that, on account of fuch a man, it is right for a fon to profecute his father 
and accufe him of murder. Come, endeavour to demonftrate to me fome- 
thing clear about thefe things, and that all the gods confider this a6lion to be 
right more than any thing. And if you demonftrate this to me fufficiently, 
I will never ceafe praifing you for your wifdom. 

EuTir. But perhaps, Socrates, this is no trifling employment, otherwife I 
could clearly demonftrate it to you. 

Soc. I underiland you : I appear to you to be more dull of apprehenfioii 
than the judges; fnice you will evidently prove to them that your father's 
condu(fl was unjull:, and that all the gods hate fuch-like acflions. 

EuTH. I fhall demonflrate this very clearly, Socrates, if they will only hear 
what I have to fay. 

Soc. But they will hear, if you fliall appear to fpeak v>'ell. However, 
while you was juft now fpeaking, 1 thus thought and confrdered with myfelf : 
If Euthyphro Ihould efpecially convince me that all the gods think a death 
of this kind to be unjufl:, in what rcfpe6t fhall I have the more learned from 
Euthyphro what the holy is, and alfo the unholy r l^^or this adion, as it ap- 
pears, will be odious to divinity. It has not, hov/ever, yet appeared from 
this, what is holy, and vv'hat not. For that which is odious has alfo appeared 
to be dear to divinity. So that I will grant you this, Ejthyphro, and if you 
pleale let all the gods think it to be unjufl, and let them all hate it. Shall 
we, therefore, now make this correction in the definition, that what all the 
gods hate is unholy, and what they all love is holy ; but that what fome of 
them love, and others hate, is neither, or both ? Are you willing that at 
prcfcnt we fliould thus define concerning the holy and unholy ? 

EuTH. What Ihould hind.r, Socrates 

!:oc. Nothing hinders me, Euthyphro; hut do you, as to what relates to 

yourfelf, 
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yourfelf, canfider whether, admuti ng this^ you caii fo eafily teach me what 
you promifed ? 

EuTH. But I fay the holy is that which all the gods love ; and Its contrary, 
the unholy, that which all the gods hate. 

Soc. Shall we not therefore coafider, Euthyphro, whether thi& is well 
laid ? Or fhall we difmifs this coimderation, and thus grant both to ourfelves 
and others, that if any one only fays that a certain thhig is fo, we fhall ad^ 
mit that it is fo ? Or (hall we coiifidsr what he who fpeaks fays ? 

EuTH. Confider it certainly ; though I think that this is now well faid. 

Soc. Perhaps, O good maii, we fliall know this more clearly. For con- 
fider as follows : Is the holy, hccaufc it is holy,, beloved by the gods ; or bc- 
caule it is beloved by them, is it holy ? 

EuTH. I do not know what you fiy, Socrates. 

Soc. But I will endeavour to fpeak more clearly. We fay that a thing 
may be carried, and that a thing carries ; that a thing may be led, and that 
a thing leads; that a thing may be {ecu, and that a thing fees ; and every 
thing elfe of this kind. Do \ou underfland that thefe are djiiTerent from 
each other, and in what they differ ? 

EuTH. 1 appear to myfelf to underftand this. 

Soc. Is therefoie that which is beloved a certain thing, and that which 
Joves another different from this ? 

EuTH. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Tell me, therefore, whether that which maybe carried, may be car- 
ried becaufe it is carried, or for fome other reafon ? 

EuTH. For no other reafon but for this. 

Soc. And is this the cafe with that which may be led, becaufe it is led ; 
and with that which may be feen, becaufe it is i'cen ? 

EuTH. Entirely fo. 

Soc. A thing therefore is not feen becaufe it may be fcen; but, on the 
contrary, becaufe it is feen, on this account it may be {ecn. Nor bcpavife a 
thing may be led, on this account is it led ; but becaufe it is led, on this ac- 
count it may be led. Nor becaufe a thing may be carried, is it carried ; bu': 
becaufe it is carried, it may be carried. Is then what I wifh to fay 
evident, Euthyphro ? But what I wifh to fay is this : If any thing is mak- 

iii«7. 
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ing, qr fufFers any thing, it is not making becaufe it may be made ; but be- 
caufc it is making it may be made. Nor becaufe it may fufFer does it fuffer ; 
but becaufe it fufFers it may fufFer, Or do you not admit this to be the 
cafe ? 

EUTH. I do. 

Soc. Is not this therefore alfo the cafe with that which is beloved, or 
making, or fufFering fomething from fome one ? 

EuTH. Entirely fo. 

Soc. This therefore fubfifts in the fame manner as the things before 
mentioned : it is riot beloved by thofe by whom it is beloved, becaufe it may 
be beloved ; but becaufe it is beloved, it may be beloved. 

EuTii. It is neccflary. 

Soc. What then do we (ay concerning holiucfs, O Euthyphro ? Is it not 
this, that it is beloved by all the gods, according to your alTertion ? 

EuTH. Yes. 

Soc. Is it therefore beloved on this account, becaufe it is holy, or for forr.e 
other reafon ? 

EuTH. For no other reafon but on this account. 

Soc. Becaufe i«- is holy, therefore, it is beloved ; but not becaufe it is be- 
loved, on this account it is holy. 

EuTH. It appears fo. 

Soc. Becaufe hov.ever it is beloved by the gods, it may be beloved, and 
be dear to divinity, 

EuTH. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. That which is dear to divinity, therefore, is not holy, O Euthyphro, 
nor mud holinefs be defined to be that which is dear to divinity as you lay, 
but it is fomething difK rent from this. 

EuTH. ll'jvv is this, Socrates? 

Soc. Becaufe wc have acknowledged that holinefs is on this account he- 
loved becaufe it is holy ; and not that it is holy becaufe it is beloved. Did wc 
not ? 

EuTH. Ye?. 

Soc. But that which is dear to divinity, becaufe it is beloved bv the crods, 
from this very circumdance that it is beloved, is dear to divinity ; but not 
becaufe it is dear to di^ iniry, on tliir account is it beloved. 

'^'OL. V. D EuTil, 
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EuTH. True. 
. Soc. But, my dear Euthyphro, if that which is dear to divinity were the 
iiime with that which is holy, if holincfs were beloved through its being holi- 
nefs, that alfo which is dear to divinity would be beloved through its being 
dear to divinity. But if that which is dear to divinity were dear to divinity 
through being beloved by the gods, that which is holy would alfo be holy 
through being beloved. Now, however, you fee that they are contrarily 
affeded, as being perfe6\ly different from each other. For the one, viz. 
what is dear to the gods becaufe it is beloved, is a thing of that kind that it 
may be beloved ; but the other, viz. holinefs, becaufe it is a thing which may 
be beloved, on this account is beloved. And you appear, O Euthyphro, 
when you was afked what holinefs is, to have been unwilling to manifeft 
the effence of it to me, but to have mentioned a certain affedtion pertaining 
to it, which this fame thing holinefs fufFcrs, viz, the being beloved by all 
the gods ; but you have not yet told me what it is. If therefore it is agree- 
able to you, do not conceal this from me, but again fay from the beginning 
what holinefs is, whether it be beloved by the gods, or has any other pro- 
perty whatever pertaining to it. For we (hall not differ about this. But 
tell me readily what the holy, and alfo what the unholy is ? 

EuTH. But, Socrates, I cannot tell you what I conceive. For whatever 
pofition we adopt, is always fome how or other circumvented, and is not 
willing to remain where we have eftablifhed it. 

Soc. The things which you have afferted, O Euthyphro, appear to be the 
offspring of our progenitor Daedalus '. And if I indeed had faid and adopted 
thefe things, perhaps you would have derided me, as if my works alfo, which 
confifl: in difcourfe, through my alliance with him, privately efcaped, and 
were unwilling to remain where they were placed. But now (for they are 
your hypothefes) the raillery of fome other perfon is neceflary. For they arc 
unwilling to abide with you, as it alfo appears to you yourfelf. 

EuTH. But it appears to me, Socrates, that what is faid ought to be ex- 
pofed to nearly the fame ridicule. For I am not the caute of the circuitous 

" Daedalus was a moft ingenious ftatuary, and is faid to have made figures which moved of 
themfelves, and feemed to be endovv ed with life. Socrates, therefore, calls Daedalus his proge- 
nitor, becaufe his father was a llaiuary, and he himfelf when young cxcrcifcd his father's an. 
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wandering of thefe affertlons, and of their not abiding in the fame place ; but 
you appear to me to be the Daedalus. For fo far as pertains to me, thefe 
things would have remained firm. 

Soc. I appear therefore, my friend, to have become fo much more fkilful 
than that man in this art, in as much as he only made his own produdions 
unflable ; but I, befides my own, as it feems, make thofe of others tabe fo. 
And moreover, this is the mod elegant circumftance pertaining to my art, 
that I am unwillino-ly wife. For I had rather that my reafonings fhould abide, 
and be eflabllrtied immoveable, than that the riches of Tantalus, together 
with the wifdom of Daedalus, fhould become my pofleirion. But enough of 
this. — Since, however, you appear to be delicate, I, in conjun6lion with you, 
will endeavour to fhow how you may teach me concerning holinefs, and not 
be weary till this is accomplifhed. For fee whether it does not appear to you 
to be neceflary that every thing holy (hould be juft. 

EuTH. Tome it does. 

Soc. Is therefore every thing jufl: alfo holy ? or is every thing holy indeed 
juft ; but not every thing juft holy, but partly holy, and partly fomething 
elfe? 

EuTH. I do not comprehend, Socrates, what you fay. 

Soc. And yet you are younger no lefs than you are wifcr than I am ; but, 
as I faid, you are delicate through the riches of your wifdom. However, O 
blefled man, colled yourfelf : for it is not difficult to underftand what I fay. 
For I affcrt the contrary to the poet*, who fays. 

You Jove, the fourcc of all, refufe to fing : 
For fear perpetually refides with ihaine. 

I therefore differ from this poet. Shall I tell you in what refped ? 

EuTH, By all means. 

Soc. It does not appear to me, that wherever there is fear, there alfo there 
is fhame. For there are many, as it feems to me, who fear difeafes, poverty, 
and many other things of this kind, but who by no means are afhamed of 
thefe things which they fear. Does not the fame thing alfo appear to 
you ? 

» The name of this poet appears to be unknown, 
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EuTH. Certainly. 

Soc. But wherever (hame is, there alfo is fear. For is there any one 
who is afiiamed of and blufhes at any thing, but who does not at the fame 
time fear and dread the opinion of improbity ? 

EuTH. He will certainly dread this. 

Soc. It is not therefore right to fay, that where there is fear, there alfo 
there is fhame ; but we fhould U\y that where there is fhamc, there alfo fear 
refides. For wherever there is fear, there is not alfo fhame. For I think 
that fear extends further than Oiame ; fince fhame is a part of fear, juft as the 
odd is a part of number. So tiiat it does not fellow that wherever there is 
number, there alfo is the ode ; but wherever there is the odd, there alfo there 
is number. Do you now apprehend me? 

EuTH. Per fed ly fa» 

Soc. Refpeding a thing of this kind, therefore, I inquired above, when I 
afked you whether where the jaft was, there alfo the holy was; or whether 
"where the holy was, there alfo the jufl: was, but the holy was not to be found 
every wherein conjunction with the jufl. For the holy is a part ofthejuH^ 
Does it appear to you that we (hould thus fpeak, or otherwife ? 

EuTH. Not otherwife ; but thus. For you appear to me to fpcak rightly. 

Sac. See then what follows : for, if the holy is a part of the jufl, it is 
neceflfary, as it feems, that we fliould difcover what part of the jufl the holy 
will be. If therefore you- fhould afk me fome of the things jufl now mentioned, 
as, for inflance, what part of number the even is, and what number it is, I 
fliould fay that it is not fcalene, but ifofceles'. Or does it not appear fo to 
you ? 

EuTH. It does. 

Soc. Do you therefore alfo endeavour in like manner to teach me what 
part of the jufl the holy is, that we may tell Melitus he mufl no longer ad 
uiyuftly by us, nor accufe us of impiety, as having now fufficiently learnt from 
you what things are pious and holy, and what not. 

EuTH. This part then, Socrates, of the jufl, appears to me to be pious 

' Socrates calls the even number ifofceles, becaufc it can be divided into two equal numbers 
as if ihey were fides ; but this is not the cafe with the oJd number, which may thereiore be com- 
pared to a fcalene triangle, bccaufe as in this all tae fid js are unequal, fo all the parts of an odd 
number arc unequal. 

and 
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and holy, viz. that which is converfant with the culture of the gods ; but 
that which is converfant with the culture of mankind is the remaining part 
of the juft, 

Soc. And you appear to me, Euthyphro, to fpeak well. However, I am 
fl:ill in want of a certain triflmg particular. For I do not yet under ftand 
what culture you mean. For you certainly do not fay that fuch as is the 
culture about other things, fuch alfo is that which pertains to the gods. 
For iiiftancc, we fay not every one knows the culture of horfes, but he who 
is (killed in equeftrian affairs. Do we not ? 

EuTH. Certainly, 

Soc. For equeftrian (kill is the culture of horfes.. 

EuTH. It is. 

Soc. Nor does every one know the culture of dogs, but this belongs to the 
huntfman. 

EuTH, It does. 

Soc. For the art of hunting is the culture- of dogs- 

EuTH. It is. 

Soc. But the grazier's art is the culture of oxen. 

EuTH. Certainly. 

Soc. But holinefs and piety are the culture of the gods, O Euryphro. Do 
you fay fo } 

EuTH. I do. 

Soc. All culture, therefore, effe6ts the fame thing, viz, the good and 
advantage of that which is cultivated. Juft as with refped to horfes, you 
fee that being cultivated by the equeftrian art, they are advantaged by it and 
become better. Or does it not appear fo to you ? 

EuTH. It does, 

Soc. Dogs alio are benefited by the huntfman's art, and oxen by that of 
the grazier, and all other things in a (imilar manner. Or do you think that 
culture is the injury of that which is cultivated? 
EuTH. Not I, by Jupiter. 
Soc. But the advantage therefore ? 
EuTH. How (hould it not? 

Soc. Is holinefs, therefore, fince it is a culture of the gods, an advantage 

to 
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to the gods, and does it make the gods better ? And do you admit this, that 
when you perform any thing holy, you render fome one of the gods better ? 

EuTH. Not 1, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Nor do I, O Euthyphro, think that you fay this : it certainly is far 
otherwifc. And for this reafon I afked you what this culture of the gods is, 
not thinking you would fay a thing of this kind, 

ExjTH. And you thought rightly, Socrates : for I do not fay any fuch 
thing. 

Soc. Be it fo. But what culture of the gods will holinefs be ? 

EuTH. That culture, Socrates, which flaves pay to their mafters. 

Soc* I underftand* It will be a certain fubferviency as it feems to the 
gods. 

EuTH. Entirely fo, 

Soc. Can you then tell me, with refpe^ to the art fubfervient to phy- 
ficians, to the accompli(hment of what work it is fubfervient ? Do you not 
think it is fubfervient to health ? 

EuTH. I do^ 

Soc. But what ? with refped to the art fubfervient to (hipwrights, to the 
accompllfhment of what work is it fubfervient? 

EuTH. Evidently, Socrates, to that of a /hip. 

Soc. And is not the art fubfervient to archite^s, fubfervient to the build- 
ing of houfes ? 

EuTH. Yes. 

Soc. Tell me, then, O beft of men : with ref]>e<S to the art fubfervient 
to the gods, to the accomplilhmcnt of what work will it be fubfervient ? 
For it is evident that you know, becaufe you fay that you have a knowledge 
of divine concerns beyond that of other men. 

EuTH. And I fay true, Socrates. 

Soc. Inform me then, by Jupiter, what that all-beautiful work is which 
the o-ods efFt^V, employing our fubferviency. 

Euth; They are many and beautiful, Socrates. 

Soc. The generals of an army too, my friend, accomplifti many and 
beautiful things -, but at the fame time you can eafily tell what that principal 
thing is which they effedl, viz. vi^ory in battle. Or can you not ? 

Euth. 
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Et/TH. How is it pofllble I fhould not? 

Soc. Hufbandmen alfo, I think, accomplifh many and beautiful things ; 
but at the fame time the principal thing which they produce is aliment 
from the earth. 

EuTH. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Of the many and beautiful things then which the gods accomplifli, 
what is the principal ? 

EuTH. I told you a little before, Socrates, that to learn accurately how 
all thefe things fubfift is an arduous undertaking; but I now tell you fi.nply 
this, that if any one knows how to fay and do things acceptable to the gods, 
praying and facrificing to them, thefe things are holy. Things of this kind 
alfo prtferve both private houfes and cities ; but the contraries to things 
acceptable to the gods are impious, and thefe fubvert and dcfiroy all things, 

Soc. You might, if you had been willing, Euthyphro, h^ve told me the 
fum of my inquiries in a much (horter manner. But it is evident that you 
are not readily difpofed to inftrud me. For now when you drew near for 
this purpofe you receded ; though if you had anfwercd, I fliould before this 
perhaps have learnt from you what holinefs is. But now (tor it is neceflary 
that he who interrogates fhould follow him who is interrogated wherever 
he may lead) what do you again fay the holy, and holinefs, is ? Do you not 
fay it is a certain fcience of facrificing and praying ? 

EuTH. 1 do. 

Soc. Is not to facrifice to offer gifts to the gods ; but to pray to rcqucft 
fomething of the gods ? 

EuTH. Very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. From this it follows that holinefs will be the fcience of requefting 
and giving to the gods. 

EuTH. You have very well underfliood, Socrates, what I faid. 

Soc. For I am very defirous, my friend, of your wifdom, and I pay 
attention to it ; fo that what you fay docs not fall to the ground. But tell 
me what this fubferviency to the gods is ? Do you fay it is to requeft of 
them and to give to them ? 

EuTH. I do. 

Soc. Will it not follow, therefore, that to requeft rightly, will be to 
rcqucft of ihem ihofe things of which wc are in want? 

EuTH. 
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EuTH. What elfe can it be ? 

Soc. And again, will not to give rightly confiH: in giving to them in our 
turn fuch things as they are in -want of from us ? For it would not be con- 
formable to art to beftow upon any one thofe things of which he is not in 
want. 

EuTH. You fay true, Socrates. 

Soc. Holinefs, therefore, O Euthyphro, will be a certain mercantile art 
between gods and men. 

EuTH. Let it be mercantile, if it pleafes you fo to call it. 

Soc. But it is not pleafing to me unlefs it be true. Tell me therefore 
what advantage the gods derive from the gifts which they receive from us J 
For the advantage ^rifuig from their gifts is evident to every one ; fmcc we 
have not any good which they do not impart. But in what refpedl are they 
benefited from what they receive from us ? Or have we ib mucfi the advan- 
tage in this merchandife, that we receive every good from them, but they 
receive nothing from us ? 

EuTH. But do you think, Socrates, that the gods are benefited by what 
they receive from us ? 

Soc. What is the ufc then, Euthyphro, of thefe our gifts to the gods? 

EuTH. What other ufe do you think except honour an<l reverence, and, 
as 1 jufl: now fald, gratitude ? 

Soc. HoJinefs then, Euthyphro, is that which is acceptable to the gods, 
but not that which is profitable to, or beloved by them. 

EuTH. I think it is the moft of all things beloved by them. 

Soc. This then again is as it fcems holinefs, viz. that which is dear to 
the gods, 

EuTH. Efpecially fo. 

Soc. AOcrting thefe things, can you wonder that your difcourfe does not 
appear to be fixed, but wandering ? And can you accufe me as being the 
Daedalus that caufes them to wander, w hen you yourfelf far furpafs Da?dalus 
in art, and mak^ your afTcrtions to revolve in a circle ? Or do you not per- 
ceive that our difcourfe, revolving again, comes to the fame ? For you re- 
member that in the former part of our difcourfe, llic holy, and the dear to 
divinity, did not appear to us to be the fame, but ditferent from each other : 
or do you not remember ? 

EuTH. 
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EuTH. T do. 

Soc. Now, therefore, do you not perceive that you fay the holy is that 
which is beloved by the gods? But is thiS any thing elfe than that which is 
dear to divinity ? 

EuTH. It is nothing elfe. 

Soc. Either therefore we did not then conclude well, or, if we did, our 
prefcnt pofition is not right, 

EuTH. It feems fo. 

Soc. From the beginning, therefore, we muft again confider what the 
holy is. For I fhall not willingly, before I have learnt this, run tiniidly 
away. Do not then defpife me, but paying all poflible attention, tell me the 
truth in the moft eminent degree. For you know it, if any man does ; and 
you will not be difmifTed like Proteus till you hive told me. For if you had 
not cle.irly knoun what the holy, and alfo the unholy is, you never would 
have attempted, for the fake of a man who is a hireling, to accufe your father 
of murder, when he is now advanced in years ; but you would have dreaded 
(left you (hould not adl rightly in this affair) the danger of incurring the 
anger of the gods, and the reproach of men. But now I well know that 
you c\t2iv\y fufpe£i ^ y that you have a knowledge of what the holy and its 
contrary are. Tell me, therefore, moft excellent Euthyphro, and do not 
conceal from me what you think it to be ? 

EuTH. It muft be at fome other opportunity then, Socrates : for now I 
am in hafte, and it is time for me to leave you. 

Soc. What do you do, my friend ? By your departure you will throw me 
from the great hope I had entertained of learning from you what things are 
holy, and what are not fo, and of liberating myfelf from the accufation of 
Melitus, by Oiowing him that I was become wife through Euthyphro in 
divine concerns ; that I ftiall no longer fpeak raflily, nor introduce any no- 
velties refpc6^ing them through ignorance ; and alfo that 1 fhall ad better 
during the remainder of my life. 

* Plato here vtry properly ufcs ihe word oi«, jcu fvfffff, bccaufe Euthypbro not being freed 
from tvvo-lolil ignorance, t)r, in oiher words, beng ignorant that he >\ as ignorant, had nothing 
niore than a Juj^icion ol the nature otholincfs. 
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X HIS Dialogue has been always juftly entitled " Concerning Virtue/* 
For the true fubjedl: of it is the nature and origin of virtue. The queflion, 
indeed, propofed to Socrates by Meno in the very outfet of the Dialogue, is 
this other, " How virtue is acquired.'* But Socrates immediately waves 
tlic queftion, and draws the converfation to an inquiry " what virtue is," as 
of neceffity previous to the inquiry, " whence it comes." However, from 
the refult of the reafoning, we fhall perceive both thefe queftions anfwerable 
together : we fhall be convinced, that none can know the nature and effence 
of virtue, without knowing the fountain whence it is derived ; and that 
whoever knows what this is, cannot fail of knowing at the fame time what 
that is in which virtue confifts. For, if we attend clofely to the fteps or 
gradual advances made in thefe inquiries, through the courfe of this Dialogue, 
we fhall difcover that virtue confifts in that kind of knowledge and that 
kind of power, taken together, the capacity of both which is in the human, 
as fhe partakes of a divine intelle6l, whofe effence is its own objedt, and 
whofe energy is the contemplation of itfelf, and the government of the 
univerfe. That kind of knowledge, therefore, which belongs to virtue is 
the knowledge of true good; and that kind of power in the foul, through 
which, joined to that knowledge, a man is virtuous, is the power of the' 

* The whole of this Introduction is extrafted from the Argument of Mr. Sydenham to this 
Dialogue; excepting a few paflages, which, from his not being fufficiently (killed in the more 
profounc parts of Plato's philofophy, it was neccflary to alter. — ^T. 

intellea 
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intelle6l over the inferior part of the foul, the imagination and the paflions. 
1'he gradual advances made toward this difcovery form the condud of this 
divine Dialogue. And tht ifirA ft-ep is le IQiow, t'hat virtue, though it feems 
to be a very complex idea, and made up of many virtues, different in their 
natures, and refpedively belonging to different perfbns, is but o.ie fimple 
idea, though called by different names, as the particular fubjeds on which it 
operates, or the particular objeds which it has in view, differ one from 
another. In the nextftep, we find that this idea includes power and govern- 
ment, to which account immediately are fubjoined, by way of explanation, 
thefe reftridions, power well and wifely exercifed, and government well 
and juftly adminiftered. H^re theu we difcover that the Well, the Wifely, 
and the Juftly, are elTential to the idea of virtue. Next, we march in lome 
obfcurity : for here we fee only by help of a metaphor, feemingly introduced, 
but in the way of a fimili'tudc, to iTtiiftrate a point fufficienily made clear 
already, that is, the wholeness or rather onenefs of the idea of virtue. The 
metaphor is taken from outward figure, the definition of which being given, 
that it is bound, the bound of folid bodies, fuggerts to every difciple or 
ftudious reader of Plato, that virtue itfelf is bound, that virtue intelledual 
is the bound of things within the mind, and that virtue pradical is the 
bound of human adions and human manners'. We then move a flep 
further, in the fame manner, by the light only of metaphor. The metaphor 
here is taken from the corpufcular philofopby, then newly brought into vogue 
by Protagoras, who had learnt it from Democritus, and by Gorgias, who 
who had learnt it from Empedocles. And Socrates here profecutes the 
fubjed of inquiry in this dialogue, under a pretence of giving a definition of 
colour, according to the dodrine of this philofopby which Meno had im- 
bibed. Colour, he fays, is owing to effluvia from the furfaces of bodies enter- 
ing the pores of the organs of fight; thefe being exadly fitted for the recep- 
tion of fuch effluvia : by which means thofe effluvia, being commenfuratc 

' Our explication of this part of the Dialogue may perhaps appear fanciful to reatlem 
unacquainted with Plato. To obviate this appearance, we are to obferve, that, as Pythygorat 
uftd to illuftrate things mental by mathematical numbers, fo Plato frequently illufirates them 
from the principles of geometry, and frequently alfo through fcnfible images, or things corporeal. 
And perhaps thefe two ways of illuftration are the eafieft and the plained ways, through which 
we can at firft be led to conceive thipgs purely abftw^ the obje6U of ialelle^. — S. 

with 
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with thefe pores, become the objecls of fight. Thus the philofopher plays 
with the prejudices of Meno, a difciplc of the fophifts, and therefore not a 
proper fubjedt for his inftrudion ; and introduces, with a profefled view of 
only gratifying him, a point which feems very foreign to the fubje61, and not 
at all necedary to illuftrate his meaning. But to his own friends and fol- 
lowers, who were acquainted with his dodrine, and were then near him, he 
thus aenigmatically infinuates that virtue and vice are as it were the colours 
of human a6lions ; that by the light of mind we are able to diftinguifh 
them ; that the fcience of virtue is as natural to the human underftanding, 
as the perception of outward objedis is to the eye of fenfe; that the mental 
eye is exac^l y adequate to its objedls ; and that all truth in general, and 
moral truth in particular, the prefcnt fubjed, is commenfurate with the 
mind. The next advance we make difcovers to us that virtue confifts in a 
love and defire of true good, and true beauty, neceflarily confequent to the 
Ia\ w ed^^e of what is truly good and truly beautiful : it being impoffible to 
forbear loving what appears beautiful, or defiring what appears good. And 
having already found that the idea of virtue includes power and government, 
we find that the whole idea of virtue is the power of prefcrving or of recover- 
ing true good and beauty, known to be fuch, and loved and defired becaufe 
known. The next flep brings us to the end of our journey in this inquiry 
concerning virtue ; by (howing us that the knowledge of all truth, and con- 
fequently of true good and beauty, is connatural to the faul of man : and is 
fo, becaufe her origin is divine, and her elfence immortal. Now, the demi- 
urgic intelled, the fource of her being, is immortal and divine, and truth 
eternally there refides, the ftable and invariable objed of intelled. Plato, 
therefore, in proving to us, as he does in this part of the Dialogue by an in- 
conteftable inftance, that the foul of man naturally aflents to and embraces 
truth, when fairly prefented to her, and exhibited in a clear light, proves to 
us at the fame time, that flie participates of this eternal intelled and 
truth. 

Thus much corcerning the firft part, about one-half the Dialogue. In 
the latter half the inquiry into the nature of virtue is refumed, but in a dif- 
ferent way. For Meno, having here urged the confideration of his firft 
queftion, " how virtue is acquired," Socrates, in pretending to yield at 
length to this inquiry, brings us. rgund by auother road to the end, which he 
3 himfelf 
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himfelf had all along in view, the teaching " what virtue i?.*' And here it 
is fuggelled, through a geometrical enigma, in the fir ft place, that not every 
foul is capable of virtue ; that a certain predifpofition is requifite ; that the 
parts of the foul miift be well proportioned to each other, in their natural 
frame, in order that the whole man may, through virtue, be made totus teres 
atque rotundus. In the next place, we find, that virtue confifts not in any 
particular virtuous habit or habits of the foul, whether intelledual or moral, 
but in the prudential ufe and exercife of them ; whence it follows, that vir- 
tue is not acquired by mere pradice or habit. Thirdly, we find that virtue 
confifts not merely in a good difpofition, without being well cultivated, and 
confequently comes not by nature. Fourthly, that it confifts not in any par- 
ticular fcience or fcienccs, and therefore is not acquired by learning, and is 
not to be taught in the ordinary method of inftrudion or difcipline. Prepa- 
ratory to this part of the inquiry, a new charader is introduced into the 
Dialogue, Anytus, (a great enemy to the fophifts, and defirous of being 
thought a politician,) as a neceffary perfon to ftiow, that neither the pro- 
feffed men of wifdom, the fophifts, nor the allowed men of virtue, the pre- 
fervers of the Athenian ftate through their good government, were fit maf- 
ters or teachers in the fcience of virtue. At length, by the help of all thefe 
negatives, we find in what it pofitively doth confift, that is, in true wifdom, 
not only derived originally from the divine mind by participation, but alfo 
infpired immediately by it through continual communication ; prefuppofing, 
however, as a neceflary fou;idation, or fit fubjed for the reception of this 
wifdom, a foul well difpofed by nature, cultivated by right difcipline, and 
ftrengthened by conftant care and attention. But as the two firft requifites, 
a good natural difpofition, and right inftitution, depend on the divine Pro- 
vidence ; and as the laft, the conftant pradice of virtue, depends on the di- 
vine afififtance ; all thefe co-o])erating caufes of virtue are, in the conclufion 
of this Dialogue, fummed up by Plato in one word, ^ucc fjLoicoc, the divine 
portion or allotment to men juftly ftyled divine. Thus much may fuffice at 
prefent for unfolding the fubjed, and delineating the parts of this Dialogue. 
What is here wanting in clearnefs, or in fulnefs, we ftiall endeavour in the 
notes to illuftrate and to amplify. The end and defign of the Dialogue is to 
excite men, well-difpofed by nature, and prepared by the rudiments of good 
education, to the afliduous culture and improvement of their mindiby think- 
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jng and reafoiiing. This defign appears, fird, from the uncommon warmth 
and zeal with which Socrates is reprefented in the latter half of the Dialogue, 
prefling an inquiry after loft knowledge, aiid an endeavour to difcover latent 
truths. The fame defign appears further from the long time taken up in re- 
counting many fad inftances of a negle6l of virtuous ftudies in the youths of 
higheft rank in Athens ; the enumeration of which, being fo prolix, can have 
jio other view than to deter us from the fame negle6l. But the tendency of 
the Dialogue beft appears from that efFedl, which the grand dodlrine of it, as 
before explained, naturally muft have on every docile and candid mind. For, 
if the human partakes of a divine intelle<f;t, and of all therefore which is of 
its eflence ; if truth has thus defcended from Heaven into the fouls of men, 
and Divinity himfelf be there, ready to communicate more and more the 
heart-felt knowledge of things divine and eternal to every foul which retires 
within itfelf ; who would not wifli thither to retire, and there, in that facred 
filence, the filence of the paflions, in that facred folitude, the abfence of all 
the objedls of imagination, that flight of the alone to the alone, (pityij [/.ovov 
TTpos i^ovov^i to enjoy the prefence and converfe of the divinely folitary prin- 
ciple of things? Agreeably to this defign of Plato, and alfo on account of 
the audience, which was compofed partly of ftrangers, and partly of the 
friends and followers of Socrates, (as ufual in that place where the conver- 
fation was held,) the inquifitive turn is given to this Dialogue, partly excit- 
ing and partly affifting, by means of leading queftions, every where pro- 
pofed by Socrates, and of hints thrown in here and there of his profound 
meaning. Meno is reprefented but as an humble difciple of the fophifts, and 
prefumes not to difpute or to argue like his mafters. And Anytus appears 
as an enemy to all philofophical difputation. There is not fo much as the 
fhadow of a Ikirmifh throughout the Dialogue. Yet the divifion of Plato's 
Dialogues, made by Thrafyllus, and followed by Albinus, led them to number 
itamongft thofe of the Peiraftic kind, as not knowing where elfe to place it 
with Icfs impropriety. The outward form of it is purely dramatic ; and the 
character of Anytus, as here exhibited, affords a juft fpecimen of the part he 
foon afterwards aded in the accufation of Socrates, and the bringing him to 
a public trial as a noalefadlor, 

* Thus Plotinus, in ihe clofe of his laft Ennead, very finely and juftly exprefTes our fenfe. — S. 
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PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE, 

MENO % SOCRATES, 
A Servant Boy of Meno's, AN YTUS *• 

SCENE.--Tbe LYCjEUM \ 



' This is the fame Meno mentioned by Xenophon, in his expedition of Cyrus the Younger, as 
one of the generals of the Grecian allied army in that expedition. Plutarch, in his Life of 
Phocion, relates, that Meno commanded all the cavalry. Certain it is from Xenophon, that he 
had the command of the forces fent from Thcflaly. Near the end of the fecond book of that 
incomparable hiftory above mentioned, the elegant and faithful writer of it, having before given 
us an inftance of Meno's bafenefs, prcfents us with a portrait of him drawn at full length, the 
features of which are odious. But at the time of his converfation with Socrates, recited in this 
Dialogue, he was fo young, that his mind and true chara6ler could not as yet have appeared 
openly, or have been known in the world. He firft made a figure in the expedition with 
Xenophon, whilft he was ftill in the flower of his youth ; but he was foon taken prifoner, and 
brought to Artaxerxes, by whofe orders he was put to a lingering and ignominious death, not as 
an enemy but as a malefactor. Some flight ftrokcs, however, appear even in this Dialogue, 
giving us a (ketch of his turn of mind ; as will be obferved in their proper places. 

* Enough has been faid of this fellow, in the Introduction to this Dialogue, to prepare the 
reader for his appearance in the figure he there makes. 

3 The following circumftances, confidcred together, evince the fcene to be laid in the Lycaeum* 
Firft, it was the place ordinarily frequented every day by Socrates, with his difciplcs and followers. 
Next, it was the place of refort for all ftrangers, efpecially the young and noble, fuch as Meno 
was, to fee the Athenian youth exercifc themfelves, and to hear the fophifts, if any happened to 
be at Athens, difpute and harangue. See note on the fcene of the Greater Hippias. Laftly, it 
cannot be fuppofed, that Socrates fliould meet with Anytus, his enemy, at any other than a 
public place, free to all men. — S. 

MENO. 
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V^AN ^ you tell mc, Socrates, whether virtue * is to be taught ; or whe- 
ther it is acquired, not through teaching, but through exercife and habit; 

* The reader will obferve this to be a very abrupt way of beginning a converfation, efpecially 
with a ftranger, known only by his name and character. What makes it the more remarkable 
is, that a young perfon, but juft arrived at the age of manhood, (liould thus accofi: an old man in 
his fevenlicth year, venerable from his known wifdom and a long life of virtue. Some may 
think that I^lato intended here to paint the infolcnt familiarity of young men of large fortune 
and bad education, in their manner of addrefling their inferiors in point of wealth. Such a 
thought has, perhaps, fonie foundation in truth. But Plato's principal purpofe, in beginning the 
Dialogue with an impertinent queftion from the mouth of Meno, is, as appears plainly from the 
reply of Socrates, to exhibit to us the arrogant pretenfions of the fophifts, and particularly of 
Gorgias, in taking upon ihemfelves to anfwer every philofophical queftion propofed to them. 
Meno had in his own country been ufed to this bi'haviour of theirs ; and Socrates had, long 
before- this, acijuircd a diftinguiflied charafter for his fuperior (kill in philofophical difputations. 
Mluoj therefore, who knew no difference between Socrates and the fophifts, attacks him direftly, 
witliout the ceremony of a preface, with a queftion, point blank, on one of the moft knotty fubje6ls 
of inquiry in all philofophy. For he prefumed that Socrates was fitting in the Lycaeum, like one 
of the fophifts, ready to anfwer all fuch queftions. The only other dramatic Dialogue of Plato 
which begins thus abruptly is the Minos. There is the fame kind of propriety in both. The 
only difference is this, that in the Minos, a Dialogue between Socrates and a fophift, Socrates is 
the queftioner ; and in the Meno, he is the perfon qucftioned, — S. 

* Many years before the time of this Dialogue, Socrates had held a difputation with Prota- 
goras on this very point, whether virtue could be taught; a difputation, recited by Plato in a 
Dialogue called after the name of that great fophift. The queftion was then debated before a 
numerous audience of fophifts and their followers, as well as of the friends and difciples of 
Socrates him fjlf The difputant.-,, however, came to no agreement on the matter in difpuie. 
The refult of their conveiTation was only this, that Protagoras, the prince of fophifts, was fo 
generous as to heftow his commendations on the great philofopher, and was gracioufty pleaftd to 
fav, that " he fhould wonder if Socrates in time did not become confidcrable in fame for wifdom." 
The commendations of a fophift, no lefs renowned for his philofophical knowledrre, than vener- 
able on account of his experici^.ctd a^'C, (for he was then about 75 years old,) increafcd {he repu- 
tation of Socrr.tes amonjj.ft the tribe ot fophifts ; and it is probable that thefe men fpread the fame 
of that difputation throughout all Grc^-ce. It feems, therefore, as if Meno, an admirer of ll.e 
A)phifts, and bred u\^ under one of th -ir difciples, was defir>)us of hearing Socrates himfcif fpcak 
on that celebrated fiibjc<!-l of formei deb itc. Accordingly, meeting with Socrates in a co.jvenie:it 
place, he atta< ks him at once with a queftion on that very point. We may obferve, ho.vever, 
that Meno here ftales the queftion in a more ample manner thiui ihat in which it had been con- 
fidtred in the debate between Socrates and Protagoras : for he particularly mentions all the 
other ways, bclide that of teaching, \i\ which it ever was fuppoled that virtue wa? attainable. 
Su that ihis Dialogue, The Aicno, tliou^rh not fo entertaining as The Protagoras, is more com- 
prehci:five and atiords a wider iivicl U): ipcci.kiiion. — S. 

F 2 or 
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or whether it comes neither by exercife, nor yet by teachino-, but is by 
nature with thofe who are poflefled of it; or comes it to them by fome 
other way ? 

Soc. You ThefTalians, Meno, have been of old eminent amon^ the 
Grecians '. You have been long admired for your fuperior (kill in horfe- 
manftiip % and famed for the great wealth you are pofTefTed of ^ But I 
think you have now acquired no lefs fame for wifdom *. And amono-ft 
others of you, the fellow-citizens of your friend Ariftippus ^ of Lariffa 
have diftinguifhed themfelves not a little in this refpe61. Now this is 
entirely the work of Gorgias. For in his travels, when he came to their 
city, he drew the chiefs of the Aleuadian family ^ (one of whom is your 
friend Ariftippus), and indeed all of higheft quality in the other flates of 

* The Theffallans were the moft antient inhabitants of Greece ; and from time to time fendino- 
out colonies from their own country, ThefTaly, fpread themfelves by degrees over all the reft of 
Greece; as we are told by the old geographers. — S. 

» The people who lived in Theflaly had the reputation of being the bcft horfcmen, and in war 
the beft cavalry, in the world. See Suidas in voce ^Ittttui; MunodupaKti, This was owin^ to their 
breeding of excellent horfes, which were every where valued as the bcft, both for fcrvice and for 
beauty ; as may be feen in the Zsviis and the E^wte? of Lucian, and in a note to The Greater 
Hippias. And this valuable breed of horfes was favoured by the foil of their country, which was 
partly mountainous, and partly well watered by fine rivers running through the midft of fpacious 
and open plains. — S. 

3 Tn the time of Plato thefc people were grown very rich ; but were thought to have acquired 
their riches chiefly by very unjuft mpans, by fraud, by theft, and by kidnapping and felling free 
men as flaves : f^r which crimes they were infamous throughout the reft of Greece. See Xenophon. 
Mcmorabil. lib. i. cap. 2. § 24. — S. 

♦ Mcanin-i the pretended wifdom taught by the lophifts. — S. 

5 This Ariftippus was a man of the higheft rank and power in the city of Larifta. We here find 
him to have been fophifticalcd by Gorgias: and it may juftly be inferred, from the mention of him 
in this manner, that hehimfclf had fopliifticated Mcno. But it appears in the higheft degree 
improbable that he (liould be the fame pcrfon with an Ariftippus mentioned by Ariftotle in the 
bc«Mnnin"; of the third Book of his Metaphyficks : for this latter was a fopbift by profcftion ; and the 
nrofeftlon of a fophift was no more becoming to men of high birth and quality, than that of an 
itinerant quack-doftor or ftrolling ftage- player is now-a-days amongft us. See Plato iu Protng. — S. 

^ This was thenobleft family in Larilfa. They were defccijded from Aleuas, one of the kings 
of Theflaly, of the race of Hercules ; atid were at this time the oligarchic tyrants of their coun- 
try. Meno is here complimented in the feemingly honourablt mention thus made of his friend, 
whom we prefume to have bten alfo his innnediate inftrudor. For at the tiujc fuppofed in this 
Dialogue, Gorgias was upwards of ninety years of age, and Meno a very young man. — S. 

ThefTaly,. 
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ThefTalyjto be the admirers of his wifJom*. From him you ThcfTiIians 
learned the habit oranfvvering to any qucftioii whatever with an uridauntec^ 
and a noble confidence, fuch indeed as becomes thofe who have a thorough 
knowledge of the fubjed propofed to them. For he * in the fame manner 
offered himfelf to be freely interrogated by any one of the Grecians, whom 
it fhould pleafe to afk him, concerning any point which the party queftion- 
ing might choofe : and to no queftioiy of any perfon did he ever refufe an 
anfwer. But we in this place, my friend Meno, are in a condition quite 
the contrary. Amongfl: us there is a dearth, as it were, of wifdom ; which 
fecms to have forfaken our country, and to have fled to yours. So that if 
vou (hould take it into vour head to propofe to any one here the queftion 
you have propofed to me, there is not a man of us who would not laugh 
and fay, *' Friend ftranger, you muft think me wonderfully wife, to know 
M'hether virtue is a thing which can be taught, or by what other means it is 

^ The great reputation of Gorgias appears to have had its firft rife in ThefTaly. For thus Phl- 
loftratus, in the Proem to his Lives of tlie Sophifts, — rj^le t«j apxator^pa; [fc. a-o^KTriKv;] Tcpyix^ 
Aiovrivoi IV ©iT^aXojf. Indeed ThelTiily was the moll proper of all plaees for Gorgias to difplay 
his art in, and by that means to acquire reputation. For his art was the art of deluding ihroucrh 
fophiftical oratory and fophiftical argumentation j and theft are the fjtte(t and moft fucccfsful en- 
gines that can be employed for the purpofe of deceiving. If therefore the people of ThefTdy were 
fuch as they are reprcfcnted, Gorgias could not fail of meeting there with a multitude of followers 
and admirers. In faft, thefe people became fo great proficients in the art of deceiving, and fo fa- 
mous for the practice of it, that every ingenious or dextrous (Irokc of deceit was proverbially called 
QjtIccXov o-ofi'j-uciy a ThelTiilian fophifm. In Athenceus, p. 308, Myrtilus, the fophifl: of Theflaly, 
is called Qi7lx>.oy isahairrixat a cunning and crafty wreftler in diiputation ; or, as Euftathius 
explains the term, ©iriaxcj £?.fyxT/Ko?, fubtle in refuting any argument. The fame Myrtilus is 
called jocofely by the f.une author, p. 1 1, himfelf ©f'I7a^^y (To(piatJux, a Thcflalian cheat (in his way 
ofavguing). 

* Plato, in his Dialogue named Gorgias, ufhcrs in this great father and prince of fophifts by 
relating, that he had juil now, at a private houfe, challenged any of the company to inierrogate 
him on whatever point they pleafed, and had undertaken to anfwer all forts of queftions. This 
ap ears to have been ufual with him. For Philollraius reports, that when he came to Athens he 
had liu conlicence to prefent himfelf in the midft of the theatre, aiid to fay to the whole afiembly 
n;e"A^>fT5, " propofe," meaning, any argument lor him to diflort on : agreeably to which is the 
recount given of him by Cicero in the beginning of his fecond Book de Finibus, that he was the 
firll that LVtr dared in conveutu pojcere qutfjiwnem y in public to demand the queftion, id <?//, fays 
TuUv, jnhere dicere quA th re quis veild muiire, to bid any man declare what fubjctl he chofe to 
hear adifcourfc upon. — S. 

attained : 
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attained : when I am fo far from knowing whether it can be taught. or 
not, that I have not the good fortune to know fo much as what virtue is." 
Now this, Meno, is exa611y my own cafe. I am in the fame -poverty of 
knowledge as to this affair, and confefs myfelf to be totally ignorant con- 
cerning the effence of virtue. How then (hould I be able to fay what 
qualities are to be atti ibuted to that which is utterly unknown to me ? Or 
do you think it poffible for a man, wholly ignorant who Meno is, to know 
whether Meno is a man of honour, a man of fortune, a man of a generous fpirit, 
or whether he is the reverfe of all thefe charadiers? Do you think it poffible? 
Meno. I do not. But in good earneft, Socrates, do you really not know 
what virtue is ? and do you give me leave to carry home fuch a charader of 
you, and to make this report of yon in my country ? 

Soc. Not only that, my friend, but this further— that I never met any 
where with a man whom 1 thought mafter of fuch a piece of know- 
ledge. 

Meno. Did you never then meet with Gorgias, during his flay in this 
city ? 

Soc. I did. 

Meno. And did you think that he knew nothiMg of the matter? 
Soc. 1 do net pcrfedlly remeivibcr, Meno, and therefore am not able to 
faydire611y what I then thought of him. i^ui perliaps not only was he him- 
felf knowing in the nature of virtue, but what he ufed to fay on that fub- 
je£l you alfo know. Do you then remind me what account he gave of 
virtue ; or, if you are unv/illing fo to do, give me an account of it your- 
ielf ; for I fuppofe you agree with him in opinion. 
Meno. I do. 

Soc. Let us leave him, therefore, out of the queftion, efpecially confi- 
dering that he is abfent. But what you yourfelf think virtue to be, tell me, 
Meno, and freely communicate your knowledge of it, that I may be happy 
in being convidted of having uttered what is fo happily an untruth, when I 
faid that 1 never any where met with a man who knew what virtue was ; 
when, at the fame time, both yourfelf and Gorgias fhall appear to have 
-been fo well acquainted with the nature of it. 

Meno. Whatever you may imagine, Socrates, it is by no means difficult 
to tell what you defire to know. In the firft place, to inflance in the 

virtue 
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virtue of a man, nothing is eafier to tell than that a man's virtue confifls in 
his ability to manage affairs of flate, and, in pianaging them, to be of fervice 
to the public and to its friends, to diftrefs its enemies, and to guard, at the 
fame time, with vigilance and circumfpe6lion, againft any harm that mio-ht 
arife from thofe enemies in their turn. Then, if you would know what is 
the virtue of a woman, it is eafy enough to run over the particulars : it is to 
manage well the affairs of her family, carefully to keep fafe all that is in 
the houfe, and to hearken with due obfervance to her hufband. Another 
kind of virtue belongs to a child, different too in a girl from what it is in a 
boy ; fo is it likewife of the aged. And if you choofe to proceed further^ 
the virtue of a free man is one thing, that of a flave is another thing. Many 
more virtues are there, of all forts ; fo that one cannot be at a lofs to 
tell, concerning virtue, what it is. For in every a61ion, and in every age of 
life, with reference to every kind of bufmefs, fome peculiar virtue belongs to 
each perfon : and in vice alfo, I fuppofe, Socrates,, there is the fame refpedive 
difference, and the fame variety. 

Soc. I think myfelf much favoured by Fortune, Meno ; for, when I was^ 
only in queft of one virtue, I have found, it feems, a whole fwarm of virtues 
hiving in your mind. But, to purfue this fimilitude, taken from bees : — 
Suppoling, Meno, I had afked you what was the nature of a bee, and you 
had told me that bees were many and various, what would you have an*^ 
fwered me if 1 had demanded of you further, whether you called them many 
and various, and differing one from another, in refpect of their being bees ; 
or whether you thought they differed not in this relped, but with regard to 
fomething elfe, as beauty, or fize, or other thing of like kind, accidental ? 
What anfwer would you have made to fuch a queftion ? 

Meno. I fhould have anfwered thus ; that fo far as they were bees, and in 
this refpedl, they differed not at all one from another. 

Soc. Suppofe, then, that 1 had afterwards faid^Tell me, therefore, Meno, 
concerning this very nature of bees, in refpedt of which they do not differ, 
but all agree and are alike ; what fay you that it is ? Should you have had 
any anfwer to have given me to this queflion ? 

Meno. I fhould. 

Soc. Juft fo is it with the virtues. Many indeed are they, and of various 

kinds : but they all agree in one and the lame idea ; through their agree- 

3 ment 
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ment in which they are, all of them alike, virtues. This idea the man, wha 
is afked the qneflion which I have afked of you, ought to have in hU eye 
when h^ anfvvers it ; and, copying from this idea, to c'r.iw a defcription of 
virtue. Do you not apprehend the meaning of what I fay ? 

Me NO. Tolerably well, I think I do. But I am not in the poffcflion of 
it fo fully as 1 could wifli. 

Soc, Take it thus then. Do you think after this manner concerning 

virtue only, that the virtue of a man is one thing, the virtue of a woman 
another thing, and fo of other refpedive virtues, that they are all different ? 
or have you the fame way of thinking as to the health, fize, and ftrength of 
the body ? Do you think the health of a man to be one thing, the health of 
a woman to be a thing different ? or is the fame idea of health every where, 
wherever health is, whether it be in a man, or in whatever fubjed it be 
found ? 

'Meno. The health of a man and the health of a woman, I think, are 
equally and alike health, one and the fame thing. 

Soc. Do you not think after the fame manner with regard to fize and 
Arength ; that a woman, if fhe be ftrong, is ftrong according to the fame 
idea, and with the fame flrength, which gives a Ib'ong man the denomina- 
tion of flrong? By the fame flrength 1 mean this, that whether flrength be 
in a man, or in a woman, confidering it as flrength, there is no difference ; 
or do you think that there is any difference between fliength and flrength ? 
Meno. I think there is not any. 

Soc. And will any ditTerence, think you then, be found in virtue, with 
refped to its being virtue, whether it be in a child or in an aged perfon, in 
a wo 1 an or in a man ? 

Meno. This cafe of virtue, Socrates, fcems fomehow to be not exadly 
parallel with thofe other indances, 

Soc. Why ? Did you not tell me that the virtue of a man confided in his 
well-managing of civil affairs, and that of a woman in the well-managing 
of her houfehold ? 
Meno. I did. 

Soc. I afk you, then, whether it is pofTible to manage any affairs well, 
whether civil or domcflic, or any other affairs whatever, without a prudent 
and a jufl management ? 

Meno. 
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Meno. By no means. 

Soc. If then the management be juft and prudent, muft not the managers 
manage with juftice and with prudence ? 

Meno. They muft. 

Soc. Both of them, therefore, have occafion for the fame thhigs, to qua- 
lify them for being good managers, both the woman and the man, namely, 
juftice and prudence. 

Meno. It appears they have. 

Soc. And how is it in the cafe of a child, or that of an old man ? Can 
thefe ever be good, if they are diflblute and difhoneft? 

Meno, By no means. 

Soc. But only by their being fober and honeft ? 

Meno. Certainly, 

Soc. All perfons, therefore, who are good, are good in the fame way ; 
for they are good by being poflefled of the fame qualities. 

Meno. It feems fo. 

Soc. Now if virtue were not the fame thing in them all, they would not 
be good in the fame way. 

Meno. They would not. 

Soc. Seeing, therefore, that virtue is the fame thing in all of them, en- 
cJeavour to recoiled and tell me, what was the account given of it by 
Gorgias, which was the fame, it fcems, with the account you would give 
of it yourfelf ? 

Meno. What elfe is it than to be able to govern men ? If you are in 
fearch of that, which is one and the fame thing in all perfons who have 
virtue. 

Soc. It is the very thing I am in fearch of. But is this then the virtue 
of a child, Meno ? And is it the virtue of a flave, to be able to govern his 
mafter ? Do you think him to be any longer a flave, when he can govern ? 

Meno. I think he is then by no means a flave indeed, Socrates. 

Soc. Neither is it proper, my friend, that he fliould be fo. Confider 
this alfo further. You fay it is virtue to be able to govern. Should we not 
immediately fubjoin the word juflly, and fay, to govern juflJy ? For you 
would not fay, that to govern unjufl:ly is virtue. 

Meno. I think we fliould. For juftice, Socrates, is virtue. 
VOL. V. c Soc. 
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Soc. Virtue is it, Meno, or fome certain virtue ? 
Meno. How mean you by this diftindtion ? 

Soc. I mean no otherwife than as every thing elfe whatever is diftin- 
guiOied : to inftance, if you pleafe, in roundnefs. Of this I (hould fay that 
it is fome certain figure, and not thus fimply and abfolutely that it is figure. 
And for this reafon fhould I exprefs myfelf in that manner, becaufc there 
are other figures befidc the round. 

Meno. You would thus fpeak rightly. And indeed, to fay the truth, I 
myfelf not only call juftice a virtue, but fay that other virtues there are be- 
fide. 

Soc. Say, what thefe other virtues are. As I would recount to you, 
were you to bid me, other figures bedde the round ; do you recount to me, 
in like manner, other virtues befide juftice. 

Meno. Well then ; courage I think to be a virtue, and temperance 
another, and wifdom, and magnanimity, and a great many more. 

Soc. Again, Meno, we have met with the fame accident as before ; 
we have again found many virtues, while in fearch of one only ; though 
then indeed in a different way from that in which we have now ahghted on 
them : but the one virtue, which is the fame through all thefe, we are not 
able to find. 

Meno. For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to apprehend fuch virtue as 
you are inquiring after, that one in all, as in other things 1 am able. 

Soc. Probably fo ; but I will do the beft I can to help us onward in our 
inquiry. Already you apprehend, in fome meafure, that thus it is in every 
thing. For fhould any perfon have afked you what was figure, the thing I 
juft now mentioned, and you had faid it was roundnefs ; were he then to afk 
you, according to the fame dif^in^iion which I made concerning jufllce, whe- 
ther roundnefs was figure, or fome certain figure ; you would anfwer, it was 
fome certain figure. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. And would you not anfwer thus for this reafon, becaufe there are 
other figures befide the round ? 

Meno. For that very reafon. 

Soc. And were he to afk you further, of what fort thofe other figures 
were, you would tell him ? 

Meno, 
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Meno. T (hould. 

Soc. Again ; queftioned in the fame manner concerning colour, what it 
is ? had you anfwered, It is whitenefs ; fhould the qucftioner immediately 
proceed to this further queftion, whether whitenefs is colour, or fome 
certain colour? you would fay, Some certain colour; becaufe there happen 
to be other colours. 

Meno. I fhould. 

Soc. And if he were to bid you enumerate thofe other colours, you would 
fpeak of colours, which happen to be colours no lefs than the white. 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If then he were to profecute the argument, as I do, he would 
fay. We are always getting into multitude ' ; deal not with me in this 
manner : but fince to all this multitude you give one common name ; 
fince you tell me there is none of them which is not figure ; and that, not- 
withftanding, they are contrary fome to others *; what is this which com- 
prehends the round as well as the the flraight, this thing to which you give 
the name of figure, and tell me that the round is figuYe not more than is 
the ftraight ? or do you not fay this ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. I alk you, then, whether when you fay this, you mean it in refpedl: 

' For the fenfes are always drawing us into multilude; which, confidered as mukitudc, belongs 
crnly to feufible and outward things. But as foon as any inultitude, or many, are confidered 
together, and comprehended in one idea, they become the obje<Sl of mind, and are then one and 
many ; fenfe and imagination being now accompanied by mind. To this confidcration of things, 
this comprehenfion of many in one, Socrates here endeavours to lea<l Meno in the fame way in 
which he elfewhere leads Theaetetus, that is, by means of mathematical objects, to which his 
mind was familiarized ; this being a ftep the eafieft to him, and perhaps naturally the firft to- 
ward the attainment of univerfal ideas, things purely mental. For the opening of the mind is 
in the firft place to numbers; thence flie proceeds to figures as the bounds of body, and is at firft 
fight delighted with figures mathematical. If afterwards (he is taught the mathematical fciences, 
then in proportion as her powers open more and become enlarged, fhe ealily attains to view 
many in one j to view, for inftancc, the properties of all triangles contained in the triangle itfelf. 
And in the circle, the fquare, the pentagon, and all other figures, (he has the fame comprchenfive 
view. With thefe mathematical figures Meno was well acquainted ; and upon this foundation 
did Socrates propofe to him to confider the nature of figure in general, or that one thing in which 
all figures agree and are the fame. — S. 

* As re^lilinear figures are contrary to circles j the whole periphery of thefe latter being a 
curve line,— S. 

6 2 of 
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of roundnefs, and that the round is not more round than is the ftraio'ht? or 
with regard to ftraightnefs, and that the ftraight is not more ftraight than is 
the round ? 

Meno. I mean not thus, Socrates. 

Soc. But it is with a view to figure, that you affert the round not more 
to he figure than is the ftraight, nor the ftraight more than is the round. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. Try then if you can tell me, what that thhig is which is called by 
this general name of figure. Now fuppofe, that to an inquirer in this way 
concerning figure, or concerning colour, you were to fay, I do not compre- 
hend what it is you would have, man; nor do I know what it is you mean : 
he perhaps would wonder ; and would (ay. Do you not comprehend 
that I am inquiring, what is the fame in all ihefe ? Would you have 
nothing to fay neither after this, Meno, were you to be afked, what that 
was in the round, in the ftraight, and in the other things you call figures, in 
all of them the fame ? Endeavour to find out and tell me what it is ; that you 
may the better afterwards confider of, and anfwer to, the like kind of queftion 
concerning virtue. 

Meno. Not fo, Socrates; but do you yourfelf rather fay what figure is. 

Soc. Would you have me oblige you in this point ? 

Meno. By all means. 

Soc. Shall you then be willing to tell me what virtue is? 

Meno. I (hall. 

Soc. Let us then do our beft ; for the caufe deferves it. 

Meno. Without all doubt. 

Soc. Come then ; let us try if we can tell you what figure is. See if you 
can accept the fi;llowingaccount of figure. Let us fay, figure ' is that which 
of all things is the only one that always accompanies colour. Are you fatisfied 
with this account ? or do you inquire any further? For my part, I fliould be 
well contented if you would give me but as good an account of virtue *. 

Meno, 

' In this firft dtfinition of figure, Socrates confiilers il only as it belongs to body; that is, not 
irathcniatical figure, but corporeal j figure which always accompanies colour, bccanfe it is 
always Icen by ihe fiiuie outward light, which exhibits to us the diticrent colours of all bodies, 
and without which ihcy have indeed no colour at all. — S. 

* Socrates was very fcrfiblc, that his definition had ix)t explained the uature of the thing, 
and that he had only defcribcd it by that which I'orphyry terms ffuix^einHH axwp.o-Tov, an inlepar- 

able 
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Meno. But, Socrates, this is weak and filly. 

Soc. How fo ? 

Me NO. According to your account, that is figure which always accom- 
panies colour. 

Soc. Well. 

Me NO. But (hould any pcrfon now reply, that he knew not what colour 
was, and was equally at a lofs concerning colour and concerning figure, what 
could you think of the anfwer that you had given to his queftion ? 

Soc. 1? — that 1 had anfwered with truth. And if my queftioner hap* 
pened to be one of your wife men, your difputers and contenders, I would 
tell him ^, that I had fpoken ; and that, if I had not fpoken rightly, it was 
his bufniefs to take up the argument, and to refute what 1 had faid. But 
if two parties, fuch as you and I here, as friends, and in a friendly way, 
were inclined to have difcourfe together, their anfwers to each other's 
queftlons ought to be made in a milder manner, and to be more rational, 
^Jow it is perhaps more rational, that an anfwer (hould i>ot only be agree- 
able to truth, but befides, fhould be conceived in terms confelTcdly under- 
flood by the party qucftioning. Accordingly, 1 (hall now attempt to make 
you fuch a kind of anfwer. For tell me ; do you not call fome certain thing 
by the name of end, fpcaking of fuch a thing as bound or extreme ? For by 
all thefe words I mean the fame thing. Prodicus, indeed, might podibly 
difpute it with us: but you would ufe thefe expreflions indifferently, that 
fuch or luch a thing is bounded, or, that it has an end. This is all I mean ; 
nothing of fubtlc difquifition, or nice chilin61ion. 

able accident of it, that is, a circuinrtaifce which, though accidental, or not of nece(Hty attending 
on its dVence, yet in faA always did attend on it, namely, the accon.paniinent of colour. And 
he here profeni'S, that he would be fatisflid witli fuch a dcreripiion of virtue ik-noting any cir- 
cumftance which always attended on her : as if we dd'cribetl virtue thus ; Virtue is that which 
always accconipanics wifdoni. — S. 

* Socrate.^, in lonverfing with the fophifts, never ufcd ^<ryov ^»Ja(rxa>i»or, the in ft ru^ive method 
of delivering his docl-lrine: becatd'c, fincing themfelves fuflfjciently knowing and wife already, they 
were not difpofed to learn. Nor did he ever take the truly di iledical way with them ; or make 
ufe of ^ovof <^.a;\f*T<*oy : becaufe they were not concerned about truth in anv argument; and bc- 
caule alfo they cither had ; ot, or would not, acknowle«lge anv firll principles to argne from. But 
he d fp- led with them always i.i their own way, ^.u >.oyu-^ tp.a-riKuivi confming them from their 
own conceflions, and redjcing to abfurdiiies the anfwers which they gave to h\^ qneftions.^ S. 

Me NO. 
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Me NO. Well ; there is fomething which I call end : and I think I undcr- 
ftand what you mean. 

Soc. And is there not fomething which you call fuperficies ? another, 
which you call folid ? fuch as thofe, I mean, which are the fubjeds of 
geometry. 

Meno. I call certain things by the names you mention. 

Soc. Now then, from thefe premifes which you admit, you may underftand 
what I mean by figure in general. In every figure, that which bounds the 
fblid, I call figure. And to exprefs this in one fliort propofition, 1 fliould 
lay that figure is the bound of fblid. 

Meno. And what fay you colour is ? 

Soc. You ufe me ill now, Meno. You put an old man to the tafk of 
anfwering, yet are unwilling yourfelf to take the trouble only of recolle£ling 
and telling me what Gorgias faid that virtue was. 

Meno. But I will ; after you have told me what colour is. 

Soc. A man with his eyes hoodwinked might perceive from your way of 
converfing, Meno, that you are handfome, and ftill have your admirers. 

Meno. How fo ? 

Soc, Becaufe you do nothing but command in converfation, as fine ladies 
do, that are ufed to have their wills in all things ; for they tyrannize fo long 
as their beauty lall:s. At the fame time too, perhaps, you have difcovered 
«ie, how cafy I am to be fubdued by beauty, and how apt to ftoop to it^ 
I (hall do therefore as you would have me, and (hall anfwer to your quef^ 
tion. 

Meno. By all means do, and gratify my requeft. 

Soc. Do you choofe that I fhould make my anfwer in the ftylc of Gor- 
gks', that by this means you may apprehend it the more eafily ? 

Meno. 

• Gorgias, as apf^ars from what follows, accounted for a^l thefenfiblc qualities of things, thai 
is, for every thing perceived through any of the five outward fenfes, by corpufcular, or little in- 
vifibie bodies, continually aircf{,to)na, flowing forth, or emitted, from all larger, vifible, and appa- 
rently figured bodies, and (Iriking the fenfc of all fenfible animals within their reach. With 
regard to one kind of the fenfible qualities of bodies, namely, odours, whether the fragrant or the 
fcttid, the fame account is given of them by moft of the modem philofophers. For they are 
jgeneraHy held to be the effluvia of bodies odoriferous, ftriking and affefting either agreeably or 
3 difugreeably 
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Me NO. T fhonld be glad that you would do fr^ mofl: undoubtedly. 
Soc. Do you not hold, you and Gorgias, that certain effluvia flow forth 
from bodies, agreeably to the dodrine of Ennpedocles '? 
Meno, Wc hold that dodrine flrongly*. 

Soc* 

difagreeably the olfa6lory nerves, where the panicular fenfe of fmell is fuppofcd to be featcd, 
Wc (liall prefLiilly obfcrve, in what manner the antient Corpufculjrians, whofe fyfiem was mor?- 
uniform and finiple than thai of the moderns, extended the power of thefe effluvia to all the reft 
of the outward fenfes. — S. 

' Empcdocles was a Pythaoiorean philofopher of Agrigcntum in Sicily; and wrole a poem ir> 
three books, concerning Nature, on the principles of Pythagoras. For this great founder of the 
Italic fe6t, though he applied himfclf chiefly to the Uudy of mind, the governing principle in 
nature, a;; the only way to underftand nature rightly, yet philofophized alfo/)n the outward and 
corporeal part of the univerfe : the elements of which, confillenily with his notions of mind^ 
he held not to be irregular and infinite, as the Atomic and Alheiilic philofophers imagined : but 
to be formed by rule in number, and in meafurc, as being the woikofnnnd. Plato, in his 
Tiniaeus, halh introduced the Pythagorean, from whom thai dialogue takes its name, telling u* 
the meafures and proportions of thefe elements. It fufficeth at prefent to fay of ihem, that they 
are the four generally confidered ever fmce as the elements of nature, fire, air, water, and earth. 
On this foundation Empedocles built his poem, explaining all the appearances of outward nature 
from the combination and motion of thefe four elements. His poetry was deemed by the anlients, 
in point of verfificaiion, equal to that of Homer. And he feems to have been a celebrated poet, 
before; he conmienccd philofopher. For though it does not appear that in this poem he divulged 
any of the Pythagorean fecrets, yet his brothers of that fe<Sl, who were all llriclly united together 
in fellowfhip, did, on the publication of his poem, as fearful of the precedent (and no writings 
had till then been ever publiflied by any Pythagorean), expel him from their focietyj at the fame 
linie making a law, that from thenceforth no poet (hould ever be admitted amongft them as a 
member of their body. — S. 

* Empedocles differed from the Atomic philofophers of old in this, that he held all natural 
boilies, and even their minuteil parts, fo long -^s they remained parts of thofe bodies, to be com- 
pofed of the four elements. Now as air and fire, two of thofe four, are adive elements perpetually 
in motion ; and as all cotnpound bodies are more or Icfs porous : he fuppofed a continual efflux- 
of igneous and aerial particles from thofe bodies into whofe compofiiion they had entered, through- 
fuch meauifes or pores, whether Uraight or winding, as were fitted for their pafl'age and their exit. 
To fupply the place of thefe departed particles, and to maintain the fame fiate in the compofiiion- 
of ihe bodies they had quitled, he fujipofed a continual influx of frefli air and fire from without, 
uniting themfelves to their congenial elements within, and thus becoming ingredients in the 
frame of the compounded or mixt bodies into which they had entered. Thefe frtftl fi reams h« 
held to be almoft pure and elementary air and fire, as pure however as the circumambience. 
But the particles, dreaming forth from thofe bodies, he fuppofed to be impure, and to be mixed 
or combined with aijueous particles, anj alio with cart'iy ones of various kinds, according to the 

naUire 
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Soc. And do you not hold certain pores ^, into which and through which 
t: ofe efHuvia pafs ? 

M .NO. Certiiin^y. 

boc. And that Come of thofe effluvia * are adapted to fome of thefe pores, 
but are either lefs or greater than other pores ? 

Meno. 

nature of the body from which they Iffiied. For the union of the four elements in compound 
bodies he held to he fo intimate, and the panicles of different elements to adhere fo clofely one 
to another, that none pafs out pure as they entered ; but that every particle of the fubtler and 
lighter elements, in departing, carries along with it fome particles of the groffer and heavier, 
earth and water. Now this is obvious to fight in moift bodies, vehemently heated by fire from 
without a<Siir>g on them ; that is, in bodies inio which fo great a number of igneous particles 
have entered as tctid to oiTcrate the difTolution of thofe bodies. For we here fee the aqueous 
particles, pregnant w 1th air and fire, iffuing forth and afcending in the form of lleams and vapours. 
And that earthy particles are combined with them, we may reafonably conclude from the different 
colours of thefe fteams or vapoxirs. For the fleam, which arifes from pure water heated, hath 
always the fame uniform colour. The difference therefore of colour in fleams or vapours muff: 
be derived from the diff"erent kinds of earthy particles, or, as the chemiUs love to exprefs t!um- 
felves, the dlff*ercnt falls, in thofe liquors and thofe moift; bodies, from which the diverfe coloured 
(learns or vapours arife. The like appearances may be obferved in the perfpiration of animal 
bodies, when they fuff"or a higher degree than ufual of intefline heat; that is, when the igneoua 
particles within are j)ut into vehement commotion, and fet loofe through violent exercife of the 
body: the perfpircd moiflure we may then fee, by retaining it on linen, to be tinged with the 
colour of thofe falls, which are conflantly feparated from the blood by the kidneys and thrown 
off* in urine. It may perhaps not be impertinent to take notice here by the way, that Empedocles, 
and the re(i of the antient Elementarian phyfiologers, altribnted this difference of earth or earthy 
falts, from whence they fuppofed all bodies t<j derive the difference of their colours, to different 
mixtures of the four elements conftituling thofe very minute earthy particles ; the mere earthy 
part of which is -the capul morluum of <he chemifts, if this be indeed elementary pure earth. 
From hence the C(^rpufcularians, by parity of reafon, drew this conclufion ; that as, in all ap- 
pearance, bod es derived the4r different colours from the different kinds of earth which made the 
groflerpart of thoir compofition, the colours which reached our eyes, and which we faw, were the 
finefl earl!)) particles of thofe bodies, combined with particles of elementary fire, the eflence of 
light uncoloured of iifcif, conllnnally ftreamlng forth in effluvia too minute for the eye to difcern 
t4ieir figures, and vifible only in tiie cojour. — S. 

' Meaning here the pores of other bodies, furrmmding thofe which emit the effluvia, and 
cither dole to them in contiuft, or at lead near to them enough to be reached by thofe effluvia, 
before their combinaiion is quite broken, and ihey are refoUed into their pure elements — S. 

* The Elementarian phyfio'ogers held, that the eflfluvia of all compound bodies were of diffe- 
rent figures and dimenfions, according to the natures and different proportions of their com- 
ponng elements. And confcquenlly to this they mud have held, that the pores of thefe bodies 

were 
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Meno. Things are fo framed, 

Soc. And do you not admit of fomething which you call fight ? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Thefe premifes being granted, *' Now let your mind accompany my 
words '," as Pindar fays. Colour then is the flowing off from figures, com- 
menfurate with the fight, and by that fenfe perceived *• 

Meno. 

were large enough for the paflage and emiffion of their own effluvia, as well as for the admiffion 
and reception of other particles from without to fupply their places. But this was not fufficient 
to account for the different kinds of fenfation, arifing in the feveral fenfes of fentient annuals, 
from the operation and cffefil of the effluvia of other bodies tranfmitted to them. They fuppofed, 
therefore, that the pores of the organs of fenfe were exadiy adequate, in figure and dimenfion, to 
thefe foreign effluvia ; not all of thofe pores adequate to all of thefe effluvia indifcriminately; for 
this is impoffible, unlefs the fouls of any animals had the power of adapting the pores of their 
organs of fenfation, occafionaliy, to the reception of all kinds of effluvia : and in this cafe, all fuch 
animals would be like Milton** angels, all eye, all ear : and would feel, at pleafure, the other 
various kinds of fenfation in all parts of their bodies indifferently. But th» hypothefis of thofe 
phyfiologers we are fpeaking of was this, that the organs of each fenfe had their pores refpedively 
fitted to admit thofe effluvia which were the objefts of that fenfe, and none other; the eye, for 
inftance, thofe effluvia which gave colour; the ear, thofe which made found; and that the 
organs of the other fenfes were framed in like manner. The heterogeneous effluvia, therefore, 
which could not enter, as being either too large for the pores, or elfe figured differently, paffed 
by ; and the too minute paffed in and through, without affe6ling the fenfe. — S. 

' Socrates here cites a verfe from Pindar, to ufher in his definition with folemnity, as if it was 
to be fomething very fine. But this folemnity is merely burlefque : for it is in mimickry of the 
fophifts, who valued at a high rate their doctrines of this kind, and taught them to their difciples 
as wonderful difcoveries and pieces of profound wifdom. — S. 

* Ariftotle tell us, in his trcatifc 'n-epi aiahr^ui n-cii aifl-fiurwy, that Empedocles held the eye, that 
is, the fight of the eye, to be fire; meaning pure elementary fire colle6led in the pupil of the 
eye ; as appears from Timaeus in Plato's dialogue of his name ; and that he fuppofed vifion to 
be performed by the em ifflon of light from the eye, as from a lantern. In proof of which he 
cites a paffage out of the fine poem of Empedocles, mentioned in a preceding note. We prefume 
it may be agreeable to many of our learned readers, if we here prefent them with that beautiful 
paffage at full length ; and the more fo, becaufe Stephens has ftrangely omitted it, with many 
other choice fragments of the philofophic Greek poets, in that (lender colle6lion of his which he 
frillies Poefis Philofophica. The verfes are thefe : 

rif d ' 0T£ T<f, TTpOO^OV VOECOV, u7C>^i(J(Taro >.t/X''Cl, 

A-^ag TravToiuf aytfiuy XafiTrivpac; ocfiopyouf, [f. aTtBifyoj;] 
VOL. T. „ ^^j 
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Meno. In tliis anfwer, Socrates, I think you have anfwered as well as 
poflible, 

Soc, 

$tf f y ti(a iu^fOffHOf, heoy ravadiTEpov »i£v, 

AafATrtaxt9 nafta ^iiX«v arsipeffw aurmtrffiv, 

"Xlf h tot', [f. TTOT^ ev /unyty|<y ttpyvivov, uyvym ^vp 

Atirrntrn oBomjaiv exewoto xtntKoira HouprtV 

Al 3" v^aroi iMCv ^evOo; antaTeyov ofAptvaovro;' 

Hup 3"' e|« ^ia9p6ijH0Uj [f. ht6pu(rHtv] oaov ravauTepov ntv. 

We are unable to do juftice to thefe elegant lines in a literal tranflation. Inftead of it, therefore, 
we hope our Englifli readers will not refufe to accept of the following paraphrafe : 

As when the trav*ler, in dark winter's night, 

Intent on journey, kindles up a light. 

The moon-like fplendour of an oil-fed flame; 

He fets it in fome lantern's homy frame. 

Calm and ferene there fits the tender form, 

Screen 'd from rough winds, and from the wintry ftorm. 

In vain rude airs aflault the gentle fire : 

Their forces break, difperfe, and they retire. 

Fences fecure, though thin, the fair enclofe 5 

And her bright head {he lifts amid her foes. 

Through the ftraight pores of the tranfparent horn 

She (boots her radiance, mild as early mom. 

Forth fly the rays ; their fhining path extends ; 

Till, loft in the wide air, their lefs'ning luftre ends. 

So when the fire, frefh lighted from on high. 

Sits in the circling pupil of an eye ; 

O'er it, tranfparent veils of fabric fine 

Spread the thin membrane, and defend the fhrine; 

The fubtle flame enclofing, like a mound, 

Safe from the flood of humours flowing round. 

Forth fly the rays, and their bright paths extend; 

Till, in the wide air loft, their luftres end. 

After citing thefe verfes, Ariftotle is pleafed to fay, ore fjbcv ouv ouru^ opav fna^if* ort Je rxif uTroppouus 
rati avo ruv bpufievav. ^' Sometimes he [meaning Empedocles] accounts for vifion in this manner ; 
at other times, by the effluvia which proceed from the object." Now, in truth, thefe two 
feemingly different accounts are not only very confiftent, the one with the other, but neither 
of them is fufEcient, without the other, to explain how the objedls of fight are feen, according 
to the mind of Empedocles. We fay this on fuppofition that he agreed with Timaeus, a 
philofopher of the fame fe6t, who, if Plato reprefents him righdy, accounted for vifion in the 
fame way. He fuppofes, that part of the pure element of fire is feated in the eye ; that the rays 

ifliiing 
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Soc. It may be that you think fo, becaufe you are accuftomed to a lan- 
guage of this kind ; and becaufe at the fame time you perceive yourfelf, as 
I imagine, able from thence to account in the fame way for found ' , and 
fmell, and many other things of like kind, 

Meno. It really is fo. 

Soc. The anfwer, Meno, was theatrical and pompous ; and fo it pleafed 
you more than that which I gave you concerning figure. 

Meno. Indeed it did. 

Soc, And yet I perfuade myfelf, O fon of Alexidemus, that not this, 
but that other, was the better anfwer. I think too, that you yourfelf 
would be of the fame opinion, if you arc not, as you faid you were ydk^r- 

iffuing from it are, in the darknefi of night, extinguiftied by the air, which is then void of that 
element ; but that as foon as the air, from the return of day, is filled with light, whofe elTence Is the 
fame pure element of fire, the rays of light, iflfuing from the eye, unite themfelves to their kindred 
element without ; and being in motion themfelves, put into the fame motion thofe particles of 
outward light with which they are united : that rays of light are in this manner extended from 
the eye to all bodies within a certain diftance, wherever the eye dire6ls the motion of her own 
rays ; that thefe rays of light, thus extended to the furface of thofe bodies, meet there with the 
fined effluvia ifluing from them, which are particles of the fame element of fire, mixed and coloured 
with particles of the other elements, carried with them out of the fame bodies ; a mixture or 
compofition by the chemifts called oil : that thefe effluvia naturally unite themfelves with the 
rays of light falling on the furfaces of thofe bodies whence they are emitted, as being chiefly of 
the fame nature; fo that thofe rays of light, pure and uncoloured of themfelves, participate now 
of the colour of thefe effluvia; and being refle6led back from bodies, into which the effluvia, 
ftreaming forth, hinder them from entering, communicate their colour, in returning, to all thofe 
continuous particles of light between the objed and the eye, with which they unite themfelves ; 
forming continued rays coloured by thofe effluvia, and reaching home to the eye, whofe pores 
they thus enter. Modern pbilofophers account for colour from different refradions of the rays 
of light refleacd.— S. 

' As thus; that found was air, violently forced out of fome body Ilricken, and propagating its 
motion by flrokes continually repeated along the clement of air, until it reach the car; in the 
fame manner as colour along the rays of light, until it reach the eye : that odours were the fubtle 
oily effluvia of bodies, united with the aerial, emitted together with them, and therefore mixing 
with the element of air, and conveyed along it to the organ of fmell : that from moid bodies, 
applied to the palate, juices were exprelTed, a grofler oil, infinuating themfelves immediately into 
the pores of the organ of tafte : that the caufes of heat and cold were the fulphureous and the 
nitrous particles of body, or of the circumambient air, penetrating the pores of the fkin, and thus 
affedling with thofe different fenfations the fenfe of feeling.— S. 

H 2 day, 
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day, under a ncccflity of going away before the myfteries, but could ftay and 
be initiated. 

Meno. But if you would tell me many other things fuch as this, I would 
certainly flay and hear them. 

Soc. My beft endeavours to fay other fuch things fhall certainly not be 
wanting, for my own fake as well as yours. But I fear I fhall not be able 
to utter many fentences of that kind. But now it comes to your turn to try 
if you can perform your part of the engagement, in giving me an account of 
what virtue is, virtue in general, the fame in all particular virtues. And do 
not go on, making many out of one ; as is often faid jocofely of thofe who 
pound or beat any thing to pieces. But leaving virtue as it is, whole and 
entire, define the nature of it, and tell me what it is. Patterns of fuch a 
definition you have had from me. 

Meno. I think then, Socrates, that virtue is agreeably to that of the poet, 

To feel a joy from what is fair. 
And [o'er it] to have pow*r* 

and accordingly I fay, that virtue is this ; having the defire of things that are 
fair, to have it in our power to gain them. 

Soc. 1 afk you then, whether you fuppofe the perfons^ who defire things 
that are fair, to defire things that are good ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. In giving that definition of virtue then, did you fuppofe that fomc 
men there were who defire things which are evil, others who defire things 
which are good ? Do you not think, my friend, that all men defire things 
which are good ? 

Meno. I do not. 

Soc. But that fome defire things which arc evil i 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Think you that thefe men defire things evil, with an opinion of 

> This fcrap of poetry is taken from fome old lyric poet, whofe works are not remaining : t is 
cited for this purpofe, to prepare us for a matter of great importance, to be next brought upon the 
carpet. — S. 

their 
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their being good? or that, knowing them to be evil, yet they neverthelefs 
dcfire them ? 

Me NO. I anfwer Yes to both thofe queftlons. 

Soc. Is there any man then, do you imagine, who knowing the things 
which are evil to be what they arc, that is, evil, yet neverthelefs defires 
them ? 

Me NO. Without doubt. 

Soc. What do you mean, when you fay he defires them ? Do you not 
mean, that he defires to have them ? 

Meno. To have them. For what can I mean befides ? 

Soc. Does he defire them, think you, imagining that evil things arc 
advantageous to the perfon who has them, or knowing that evil things arc 
hurtful wherever they are ? 

Meno. There are perfons who imagine of things which are indeed evil, 
that they are advantageous ; and there are who know them to be hurtfuL 

Soc. Do you think that they know the evil things to be evil, thoic who 
imagine fuch evil things to be advantageous ? 

Meno. By no means do I think that. 

Soc. Is it not then evident, that fuch perfons defire not things evil, fbch 
as know not the nature of thofe things which they defire ; but rather, that 
they defire things which they imagine to be good, but which in reality arc 
evil ? So that thofe who are ignorant of them, and falfely imagine them to 
be good, plainly defire good things. Do they not?^ 

Meno. Such fort of perfons, I mufl own, feem to be defirous of good 
things. 

Soc. But thofe others, thofe who defire things which are evil, as you fay, 
and who at the fame time know that evil things are hurtful to the pofleiTor, 
do they know that they themfelves fhall receive harm from thofe evil things 
in their having them ? 

Meno. It is clear that they mufl: know it. 

Soc. But know they not, that fuch as receive harm are in evil plight, fo 
far as harm has befallen them ? 

Meno. This alfo mufl they know. 

Soc. And know they not befides, that fuch as are in evil plight are un- 
happy too ? 

M£NO. 
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Meno. I prefumc they do. 

Soc. Is there any man then, who choofes to be in evil plight ', and to be 
unhappy ? 

Meno. I fuppofe there is not any, Socrates, 

Soc. No man, therefore, O Meno, wills or choofes any thing evil ; if it 
be true, that no man wills or choofes to be in evil plight, or to be unhappy. 
For indeed what elfe is it to be thoroughly unhappy, than to defire things 
which are evil, and to have them our own ? 

Meno. I fufped that what you fay, Socrates, is true. And no man wills 
or choofes any thing evil. 

Soc. Did you not fay juft now, that virtue confifted in the willing or 
defiring things which are good^ and in the having it in our power to gaia 
them ? 

Meno. I did fay fo ; it is true. 

Soc. Is not this will or defire * according to what has been faid in 
all men ? fo that, in this refpedl, one man is not at all better than another 
man. 

Meno. It appears fo. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that if one man is better than another, he 
muft be {o in refped of his power. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. This therefore, as it feems, according to your account, is virtue, the 
power of gaining things which are good. 

Meno. The cafe feems to me, Socrates, to be entirely fo, as you now 
ftate it. 

» This is referable to that verfe of an oTd poet, cited by Ariftotle in his NIcomachean Ethicks, 
lib. iii. cap. 5. 

Otii^tis iiimf TTonpcfy «u^ catup fuuuip. 

No man in evil willingly can reft : 

No man with good unwillingly is bleft. — S. 

* In the Greek rovrtu Xsx'^tvrof. But it appears from Ficinus's tranflation, that in his manu- 
fcript it was read ex rov xi;^dfrroj. The fenfe requires this reading; and we prefume, therefore, 
that it ought to be fo printed. We have followed both the Bafil editions, and all the tranflations, 
in making the fentence interrogative : and in all future editions of Plato we hope it will be fo 
marked, — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc, Let us examine then if this account of yours be true : for perhaps 
it may be fo. You fay, that to be able to gain good things is virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Good things do you not call fuch things as health and riches, that is, 
the pofTeflion of gold and filver, honours alfo in the ftate, and offices in the 
government ? You do not fpeak of any other things as good, befide things of 
this kind ? 

Meno. No other ; I mean all fuch fort of things. 

Soc. Well then, to get money * is virtue ; as fays Meno, the hereditary 
gueft of the great king *. But let me alk you a queftion concerning this 
point ; whether you would choofe to add fomething to this account of virtue, 
and to fay that virtue is to get money honeftly and religioufly ? or whether 
this addition makes no difference in your account ; but that, however un- 
juftly it be acquired, you call the mere acquiiiiion of money, equally in any 
way, virtue ? 

' We learn from Xenophon (InExpedit. Cyri, lib. ii.) that thepaffion predominant in Meno's 
foul was the love of money j that his defire of honours and of power in the ftate was fubfervient 
to that other his mafter-paffion ; for, that he regarded power and honour no otherwife than as 
the means of accumulating wealth. In the paiTage, therefore, before us, it feems as if Plato 
meant, (lily and indirectly, to exhibit to us this ftrong feature in the chara^er of Meno, or rather 
as if Socrates had a mind, in his ufual jocofe manner, to exhibit to Meno a true pidure of him- 
felf. 

* In the more antient times of Greece, whenever men, illuftrious for their birth or ftation in 
life, travelled from one Grecian ftate or kingdom to another, or crofted the fea to Afia, with a 
view of obferving the manners of other people, or of learning the policy of other governments 
(and they feldom travelled with any different view), they were always nobly entertained at the 
houfe of fome great man in every country to which they came. Perfons of inferior rank, whenever 
they travelled, which they rarely did, were everywhere treated courteoufly at the public cofts. In 
the former cafe, that of private entertainment, not only the noble hoft himfelf became entitled to 
the fame hofpitable reception from his gueft, if ever he ftiould return the vifit on a like occaiion ^ 
but the rights of mutual hofpitality accrued alfo from thence to the defcendants of both the parties. 
Meno it feems had this connection with the Perftan monarch, being himfclf„ probably, as well a» 
his friend Ariftippus, defcended from one of the antient kings of Theflaly. However this was, that 
his family was very noble appears from his appointment to the command of the forces which his 
country fent to the afliftance of Cyrus, in his youthful time of life.- Thus much for the expli- 
cation of the paffage now before us. The beauty of it arifes from the oppofition here leen between 
Meno's high rank, naturally produaive of high fpirit^ and his fordid avarice, that paflion of the 
meaneft fouls,-- — S. 

Mexo* 
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Meno. By no means; foe, to acquire it unjuftly, I call vice and wicked- 
nefs. 

Soc. By all means, therefore, as it appears, this acquifition of money 
ought to be accompanied by honefty, or prudence, or fan61ity, or fome other 
part of virtue ; for otherwife it will not be virtue, notwithftanding it pro- 
cures for us good things. 

Meno. For without that how fhould it be virtue ? 

Soc. And if a man forbear to gain money, whether for himfelf or others, 
when he cannot gain it without difhonefty, is not the forbearance of this 
gain alfb virtue ? 

Meno. It is apparent. 

Soc. Not the gaining of thefe good things, therefore, muft be virtue, more 
than the forbearance of that gain; but, as it feems, that which comes accom- 
panied by honefty is virtue ; that which is without any thing of that kind is 
vice and wickednefs. 

Meno. I think it muft of neceflity be as you fay. 

Soc. Did we not fay, a little while fince, that honefty and prudence, and 
every thing of that kind, was a part of virtue ? 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Then, Meno, you are in jeft with me. 

Meno. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. Becaufe, when I had defired you, as I did juft now, not to fplit vir- 
tue into pieces, and had given you patterns to copy after, that you might an- 
fwerasyou ought; you, without paying any regard to them, tell me that 
virtue is the power of gaining good things with honefty or juftice ; yet this, 
you fay, is only a part of virtue. 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. It is to be colledcd then, from your own conceflions, that with a part 
of virtue, to do whatever one does, this is virtue. For juftice, you fay, is but 
a part of virtue, and fo of every other thing of like kind. 

Meno. What then? granting that I fay this. 

Soc. It follows that, having been requefted to tell me what the whole of 
virtue is, you are far from giving fuch a complete account of it : for you fay, 
that every adion is virtue which is performed with a part of virtue ; as 
though you had already told me what virtue was in the whole, and that I 

fhould 
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fho,uld now know it when you come to fplit it into parts. We muft there- 
fore, as it feems to me, take the matter again from the beginning, and recur 
to this queftion. What is virtue ? Or fhould every a6lion, accompanied with 
a part of virtue, be faid to be virtue itfelf ? For it is faying this, to fay that 

every a6iion, accompanied with juftice, is virtue. Do you think there is 

no occafion for us to refume the fame queflion ; but that a man may know 
a part of virtue, what it is, without knowing what virtue is itfelf? 

Meno. I think he cannot. 

Soc. For, if you remember, when I anfwered juft now your queftion con- 
cerning figure, we rejeded fuch a kind of anfwer as aimed at explaining the 
propofed fubjed in terms not as yet confeffedly underftood, but whofe mean- 
ing was flill the fubjed of inquiry. 

Meno. And we did right, Socrates, In reje6ling fuch an anfwer. 

Soc. I would not have you imagine then, while we are as yet inquiring 
what virtue is, the whole of it, that by anfwering in terms which fignify the 
parts of virtue, you will be able to explain to any man the nature of virtue ; 
or, indeed, that the nature of any other thing can be explained in fuch a way, 
but that flill there will be need of repeating the fame queftion what virtue 
is, that which is the fubje6l of our converfation. Or do you think that I 
fpeak idly and nothing to the purpofe ? 

Meno. I think you fpeak rightly. 

Soc. Begin again, therefore, and tell me what it is you hold virtue to be, 
you and your friend Gorgias ? 

Meno. Socrates, I heard, before I had converfed with you, that the only 
part you take in converfation is this : — You pretend to be at a lofs and doubt- 
ful yourfelf upon allfubjedls, and mr.ke others too no lefs to beat a lofs what 
to think and fay. You feem to be now playing the fame conjurers tricks upon 
me; you manifeftly ufe incantations to bev/itch mc, and to fill me with fuch 
perplexity that I know not what to fay. If you will allow me to joke a lit- 
tle, I think you refemble exaclly, not only in form but in other refpeds alfo, 
that broad fca-flfli called the cramp-fifh ; for that too never fails to give a 
numbnefs to every perfon who either touches or approaches it '. You feem 

to 

' The benumbing faculty of this fiHi, by which it is enabled to catch its prey, is mentioned by 

Ariftotle, in his Hiftory of Animals^ b. ix, c. 37, where he tells us that fome pcrfons have been 

voi;^ V. I eye- 
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to have done rome fuch thing at prefent to me, and to have benumbed me. 
For I a<Slually fuffer a khid of numbnefs and ll:upidity, both in mind and 
body, and find myfclf difablcd from giving you any anfwer ; and yet have I 
a thoufand times difcourfed much about virtue, and to many perfons, and ex- 
tremely well too, as I thought ; but I am now not in the leaft able to tell fo 
much as what virtue is. I think that you have a61ed very prudently in never 
going out of your own country either by fea or land. For if you was to be- 
have in this manner in any other city where you are a Aranger, you would 
run a rifque of being driven thence as a magician or enchanter. 

Soc. You are fuli of craftinefs, Meno ; and I was very near being deceived 
by you. 

Meno. Tell me how, Socrates, I pray you? 

Soc. 1 know with what dcfign you brought aiimile to which you likened 
me. 

Meno. With whatdeCign now, do you imagine? 

Soc. That I, on my part, might bring fome fimile or refemblance of you. 
For this I know to be true of all handfome perfons, they love to have images 
and pidures made of them. And indeed it is their intereft ; for of handfome 
{)erfons the pictures are handfome too. But 1 fhall forbear the drawing of 
your pi(fture in return. And as to that which you have produced of me, if the 
cramp-fifh be itfelfnumb, and through its numbnels benumb others alfo, then 
Sim 1 like to it, but otherwife I am not. For I do not lead others into 
doubtfulnefs on any fubje61-, and make them be at a lofs what to fay ; when 
It the lame time I can eafily explain the matter in hand, and have no doubts 
lit all within my own mind : but as 1 am entirely diArefied for true defini- 
tions of things myfelf ; in this condition I involve in the fame diflrefTes thofe- 
with whom I am converfing. Thus at prefent concerning the nature of vir- 
kue ; what it is, 1, for my part, know not : you indeed knew formerly, 
perhaps, before that you had touched me; but now you are like one ' who 

knows 

eye-witneiTes of the manner in which it is done. Plutarch, in his Trcatife of the Sagacity of. 
Animals, relates the maUer more circumftantially ; and farther affurcs us, that this power of the 
nunib-fifli not only operates on other fifli, but on men too ; and that it ads atiome fmall diftance, 
AS well as through immediate touch. — S. 

» In all the editions of the Greek, \vc here read wv (Aivrot efxca; u ax ii$o7i. This reading we 

have 
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knows nothino; of the matter. I am dedrous, however, of confiderino; it to- 
gether with you, and of our Icarching out jointly what kind of a thing 
virtue is. 

Meno. But in what way, Socrates, will you fearch for a thing of which 
you are ejitlrely ignorant? For by what mark which maydifcover it will 
you look for it when you know none of the marks that dilHnguifh it? 
Or, if you fhould not fail of meeting with it, how will you difcern it, when 
met with, to be the very thiiig you was in fearch of, and knew nothing of 
before? 

Soc. I apprehend, Meno, what it is you mean. Do you obferve how 
captious a way of reafoning you introduce ? For it follows from hence, that 
it is impoflible for a man to feek, either for that which he knows, or for that 
of which he is ignorant. For no man would feek to know what he knows, 
becaufe he has the knowledge of it already, and has no need of feeking for 
what he has. Nor could any man feek for what he is ignorant of, becaufe 
he would not know what he was feeking for. 

Meno. Do you not think then, Socrates, that this way of reafoning i$ 
fair and right ? 

Soc. Not I, for my part. 

Meno. Can you fay in what refpe6l it is wrong? 

Soc. I can. For I have heard the fayings of men and women who were 
wife, and knowing in divine things? 

Meno. What fayings? 

Soc. Such as I think true, as well as beautiful. 

Meno, But what fayings were they ? and by whom were they uttered ? 

Soc. Thofc who uttered them were pf thepriefls and prieflefles, fuch as 
made it their bufinefs to be able to give a rational account of thofe things in 
which they were employed. The fame fayings are delivered alfo by Pindar, 
and rfiany other of the poets, as many as are divine. The fayings are thefe ; 

have followed in our tranflation, as thinking it to be right: but it is to be obferved, that Ficinus 
feems, from his tranflation, to have read in his manufcript copy of Plato, vwv /xsvtoi e/xot c/j-oiog ei hk 
tthri. And as this reading produceth a fenfe agreeable to that mafk of ignorance worn bv Socrates 
throughout this dialogue, and wherever elfe he is introduced converfing with any of the fophifis, 
or of their difciplcs, it dcfcrvcs a place amongft the various readings which it will become a future 
editor of Plato to collect and publilh. — S. 

' I 2 but 
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but do you conlider with yourfelf whether you think them true. Thefe per- 
fons then tell us that the foul of man is immortal ; that fometimes it ends % 
which is called dying ; and that afterwards it begins again, but never is dif- 
folved ; and that for this reafon we ought to live, throughout our lives, with 
all fandity. For 

STROPHE. 

* When guilt of lefler crimes the foul hath flain'd. 

Not meriting fliarp pains for aye ; 
And eight dark dreary years ihe hath remain'd 

In Hades, barr'd from gladd'ning day; 

Preferving all that time her fenfe 
Of good, lamenting her loft innocence 5 

With forrow if her guilt flie rue. 
And Proferpinc fliould deem that forrow true, 
She accepts in full atonement fuch repentance due. 

ANTISTRPOHE. 

Then the ninth year fends back the foul to light. 

And former objefts here on earth : 
Of thefe, thro* death, again (lie lofes fight; 

Again to life renews her birth. 

3 At length, two trials well endur'd. 
The foul, to lelTer virtues well inur'd. 

Is born fome king, for good renown'd ; 
Orfage, well learn'd in wifdom's lore profound; 
Or hero, by his prowefs fpreading peace around. 

EPODE. 

' That is, ends its prefent life, an<l begins a new life. For as Plato obfervcs juftly in hi* 
Phsedo, life and death fucceed each other alternately throughout nature. In the paflagc, how- 
ever, now before us, the ending of the human foul and its beginning again may be taken in dif- 
ferent fenfes. The moft obvious meaning is the diffolution of that body which it inhabits, and 
its departure into the feeds of a new body, which it then animates, and gradually forms fuitable to 
its own temper and difpofttion. This fenfe is agreeable to thofe verfes immediately after cited out 
of Pindar.— ^S. 

^ In tranflating the fine fragment of Pindar, which Plato has here prcferved to us, we found 
ourfelves under a neccffity of paraphrafing very largely, to free it from that obfturity in which it 
would otherwife appear to an Englifh reader, partly bccaufe of the concifenefs of Pindar's ftyle,. 
and partly becaufc of the fenliments, taken from the antient mythology, with which our age is 
little acquainted. However, we have adhered clofely to the fenfe of our original, completing it 
only from the fame mythology, without adding any new thoughts or concetti of our own.— S. 

3 Tn this place we have made our tranflation conformable to the reading found, a-^ we prefume, 
by P'icinus in the manufcript from which he tranflated, and taken notice of by Stephens in the 
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Thro' goodnefs, wifdom, virtue, truly great j 
And greatly meriting advancement high ; 
LoofenM from body, wing'd and fleet. 
Freely (lie mounts to purefl iky ; 
,Ne'er more on earth to live, ne'er more to die. 
Amongft the gods in ftarry fheen. 
Far oft' and wide thro' Nature feen. 

She fixes her abode ; 
Afluming her celeftial throne, 
To godlike ftate of being grown, 
A deathlefs demi-god. 
Thence thro' the reft of time. 
In hymns religious and in holy rhyme. 
Mortals below (liall lift their lays. 
The deal hlefs dcmi- god to praife; 
Who, freed from earthy drofs. 
And ev*ry element of body grofs. 
To intcUedual blifs in heav'nly feat could climb. 

The foul then being immortal, having been often born, having beheld the 
things which are here, the things which are in Hades, and all things, there is 
nothing of which fhe has not gained the knowledge. No wonder, therefore, 
that fhe is able to recolle61:, with regard to virtue as well as to other things, 
what formerly fhe knew. For all things in nature being linked together in rela- 
tionlhlp, and the foul having heretofore known all things, nothing hinders but 
that any man, who has recalled to mind, or, according to the common phrafe, , 
who has learnt, one thing only, (hould of himfelf recover all his antient 
knowledge, and find out again all the refl of things ; if he has but courage, . 
and faints not in the midfl of his refearches. For inquiry and learning is 
reminifcence ^ all. We therefore ought not to hearken to that fophiftical . 
way of reafoning afore-mentioned ; for our believing it to be true would 
make us idle. And, accordingly, the indolent,, and fuch as are averfe to 

margin of his edition. Not only the fenfe of the fragment is bettered by that reading, but Plato's 
illuftration of it evidently (hows that he read it fo himfelf. — S. 

» For a defence of reminifcence, which Plato juftly confiders as ranking among the mol\ im- 
portant doiSlrines of philofophy, fee the notes on the Pheedo. — T. 
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taking pains, deHgiit to hear it. But this other way of thinking, which I 
have jull now given you an account ot, makes men dihgcnt, leis them at 
work, and puts them upon inquiry. And as I believe it to be true, 1 am 
wilhng, with your afllflance, to inquire into the nature of virtue. 

Meno. With all my heart, Socrates. But fay you this abiolutely, that 
we do not learn any thing; and that all, which we call learning, is only 
reminilcence ? Can you teach me to know this d()6irnie to be true r 

Soc. I obferved to you before how full you are of craUinefs, O Mcno. 
And, to confirm my obfervatio!^ you now aik me it' 1 can teach you ; I, who 
lay that there is no luch thing as teaching, hut that all ouj- know ledge is 
reminiicence ; that I may appear diredly to contraciid myielf. 

Meno. Not fo, Socrates, by Jupiter. I did not exprefs mvfelfin thofe 
terms with any fuch defign ; but merely from habit, aiid the common 
ufagc of that expreffion. But if any way you can prove to me tliat your 
dodrine is true, do fo. 

Soc. This is by no means an eafv tafk. However, for your f-ike, 1 am 
willing to try and do my utmoft. Call hither to me then one of tliole your 
numerous attendants, whichever you plcafe, that 1 may prove in hi.ii the 
truth of what I f-iy. 

Meno. I will, gladly. Come hither, you. 

Soc. Is he a C^recian, and fpeaks he the Greek language.^ 

Meno. Perfedly well. He was born in my own family. 

Soc. Be atteiitive now-, and obfervc whether he appears to recollc<51 within 
himfelf, or to learn any tiling from me. 

Meno. I fhall. 

Soc. ^Tell me, boy ; do you know what a fquare ipace is } Is it of fuch 
a figure as (fie. i) this ? 

EOY. 

' The bcft explanatory notes to this part of the Dialogue will be nialhcmatical figure?, drawn 
after the nianner of ihofe ufcti in demonftraiing geometrical propofitions. Socrates is here fiip- 
pofcd, in ihr firft place, to draw a fijiiare ; and afterward?, while he is putting queflions to tlit l.oy, 
he is fuppofed to be drawing new lines, fuch as Icrm and bound the fevcral other figures of v\ hicli 
he fpeaks. Bni, in reading, the figures n>nfl be reprtiVnted as already drawn ; and therefore, in 
every partof t!)e jiroccfs, a new figure is neccfUiry. All the(e we haveexliihitcil together, jointed 
from a coj)pcr pVuc; numbering ea^h figure, and referriig to each, in its jMoper plate, by the 
fame number. Such figures ought to have been printed in the editions of Plato hiu.felf. The 
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Boy. It i3. 

Soc. A fquare fpace then is that which has (fig. 2) all thefe lines equal, 
AB, BC, CD, DA, four in number. 

Boy. It is fo truly. 

Soc. Has it not alfo (fig. 3) thefe lines, which are drawn through the 
middle of it, AC and B D, equal each to the other.? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. Cannot vou imagine a fpace, fquare like this, but larger ; and an- 
other luch, but leffer ? 

Boy. Ve«, for certain. 

Soc. Now if (fig. 2) the fide A B fhould be two feet long, and the fide 
AD fhould be two feet long alio, how many feet fquare will the whole 
fpacc coiitaju ? C-nfidcr it in this manner. If, in the fide i\ B, the fpace 
fhould be two feet long, and in the fide A-D it (hould be but one foot; 
vvouiil not the fquare be that of two feet once told ? 

Eov. It would. 

Soc. But flnce it is two feet this way as well as the other way, is it not a 
fpace of two feet twice told ? 

Boy. Jnflfo. 

Soc. It is then a fpace of two feet ^ ? 

Boy. So it is. 

Soc. How many feet are twice two ? reckon them, and tell mc. 

Boy. Four feet, Socrates. 

Soc. May not a fpace be made (fig, 4)^ E F G H, double to that other in 
fjze, but of the flime kind, having, like that, all its fides equal ? 

EoY. Yes, fure. 

Soc. How many fquare feet then will this fpace be of? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. Come now, try and tell me, of v^hat length is each of the fides in- 
this fquare fpace. Now the fides ot that fquare, you know, we have fup- 

€c1itors of A ill^otlc have not been fo much wanting in this refpc6t, where it was necc(T;irv : thouch 
fomctimcs indeed, through canlenhcTs, th(\' ha\c printed wrong figures, which arc worfe ihau 
jione; as, for inli.ince, ecjuilateral triangles iiilicad ot" riglu-angicd. — S. 
^ Meaning fquare feet,~S, 
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pofed to be two feet long. Of what length then are the fides of this fquare, 
which is double in largenefs to that other ? 

Boy. It is plain, Socrates, that they are twice as long. 

Soc. You fee, Meno, that 1 teach him none of ihefe things which he af. 
ferts ; 1 only alk him queftions. And now this boy imagines that he knows 
of what length the lines are which contain a fpace of eight fquare feet. Do 
you not think he does ^ 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. And does he really know ? 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. But he imagines them to be twice as long as the lines,, which contain 
a fpace of four fquare feet. 

Meno. He does. 

Soc. I now view him ready to recollcdt, from this time forward, rightly 
and as he ought. Now hear me, boy. You fay that lines, double in length 
to the fides of the fquare A B C D, contain a fpace double to it in largenefs : 
I mean a fpace of the fame kind ; not one way long, the other way fhort ; 
but every way of equal length, like the fpace A B CD, only twice as large, 
that is (fig. 4), a fpace of eight fquare feet'. Confider now whether you 
ilill think this fquare E FG H to be meafured by a line twice as long as the 
line which meafures the fquare A B C D. 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Suppofe we add to the line A B, from hence, from the point B, an- 
other Hne of equal length (fig, 5), the line B I. Is not the line A I of a 
length double to that of the line A B ? 

Boy. Yes, fure. 

Soc. Now, from the line A I, do you fay that a fpace will be made of 
eight fquare feet, if four lines, each of them as long as the line A I, be drawn 
fo as to contain fpace ? 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Let us then draw (fig. 6) thefe four equal lines fo as to contain 
fpace, A I, IK, K L, LA. Is this fpace now any other than that which 
you fay is of eight fquare feet ? 

' Meaning a fqiiarc equal in largenefs to eight fquare fceti 

Boy. 
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Boy. No ; it is the very fame. 

Soc. Are there not in this fpace A I K L thefe (fig. 7) four fpaces, 
A B M O, B I P M, M P K N, N L O M, each of which is equal to that 
ipace of four fquare feet, A B C D ? 

Boy. So there be. 

Soc. How large is the whole fpace AIKL ? Is it not four times as large 
as the fpace ABCD ? 

Boy. To be fure it is. 

Soc. Is it only double now to the fpace ABCD, when it is four times as 
large ? 

BoV. No, by Jupiter. 

Soc. What proportion then has it to the fpace ABCD? 

Boy. a quadruple one ". 

Soc. From a line, therefore, double in length, is drawn a fquare fpace, 
not double, but quadruple, in largenefs. 

Boy. Why, it is very true. 

Soc. Four times four make fixteen : do they not? 

Boy. They do. 

Soc. But from a line of what length is to be drawn a fquare, fuch a one 
as we fuppofc (fig. 4) the fquare E F G H to be, that is a fpace of eight 
fquare feet ? You fee that from the (fig. 6) line A I is drawn a fquare, qua- 
druple in largenefs to the fquare ABCD. 

Boy. 1 fee it. 

Soc. And from the line A B, which is half of the line A I (fig. 6), a 
fquare, you fee, is drawn, which is but the fourth part of the fquare AK. 

Boy. It is. 

Soc. Well ; but that fquare of eight feet E F G H, is it not twice as large 
as the fquare ABCD, and half as large as the fquare AIKL? 

Boy. It is fo, to be fure. 

' \Vc may obferve that this boy, whom Meno feems to have chofen out from his retinue on 
account of his ignorance and total want of education, is reprefented as not wholly ignorant of 
common arithmetic. Perhaps Socrates meant to gain fome ground in his argument by this cir- 
cumftancc ; infinualing, that the principles of the art of numbering were natural to man, and 
required no teaching. Accordingly we find that the moft barbarian nations, and themoft unlet- 
tered perfons in thofe which are civilized, acquire of ihemfelves fo much of that art as is neccflary 
for the ufes of common life, — S. 

VOL. V. K Soc, 
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Soc. Mud it not then be drawn from a line longer than the line A B, 
and fhortcr than the line A I ? 

Boy. I think it mufl-. 

Soc. You fay well ; for fpeak that only which you think. And tell me, 
was not the line AB fuppofed to be two feet long, and the line A I four feet 
long ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. The fide therefore of the fquare E F G H muft be (horter than a 
line of four feet, and longer than a line of two feet. 

Boy. It muft fo. 

Soc. Try now, and tell me how long you think it is. 

Boy. Three feet long. 

Soc. If then it be fo, let us take half of the line BI (fig. 8), namely, 
B Q, and add it to the line AB ; and now this line A Q will be fuch a line 
as you fpeak of, a line three feet long. For the lines AB, BI, are each of 
them two feet long, and the line B Q is half of the line B I, and therefore 
is one foot long. In the fame manner, let us take half of the line O L, 
namely OR, and add it to the line A O ; and thus the line AR will be 
three feet long alfo. For the lines A O, O L, are each of them two feet 
long, and the line O R is one foot long. From thefe two lines, A Q, A R, 
let us complete the fquare A Q S R ; and it is fuch a fquare as you was fpeak- 
ing of, the fquare of a line three feet long. 

Boy. It is fo. 

Soc. If then the whole fpace be three feet long and three feet broad, it is 
a fpace of thrice three feet. 

Boy. It appears fo to be. 

Soc. And how many feet are thrice three ? 

Boy. Nine. 

Soc. But how many feet were there to be in a fquare twice as large as 
the fquare A B C D f 
Boy. Eight. 

Soc. It is not true then that from a line three feet long is to be drawn a 
fquare containing only eight fquare feet. 
Boy. It is not. 

Soc. Try and tell us then exadlly how long the line muft be from which 

2 fuch 
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fach a fquare is to be drawn. Or, if you choofe not to tell us the meafure 
of it ill numbers', at leail point out to us from what line it may be 
drawn *. 

Boy. Now, by Jove, Socrates, I do not know, 

Soc. Do you obferve, Meno, what progrefs this boy has already made, 
and whereabouts he is, in the way to recolledtion ? You fee that, from the 
beorinning of his examination, he knew not from what line a fquare eight 
feet large was to be drawn ; as indeed neither does he yet know ; but he 
then fancied that he knew, and anfwcred boldly as a knowing perfon would, 
without fufpeding that he fhould ever be at a lofs for a true anfwer. But 
he now finds himfelf at a lofs, and thinks himfelf as ignorant as he 
really is. 

Meno. You fay what is true. 

Soc. Is he not then in a better difpofition with regard to th© matter 
which he was ignorant of ? 

Meno. I agree with you in this too. 

Soc. Ill making him therefore to be at a lofs what to anfwer, and in 
benumbing him after the manner of the cramp-fi(h, have we done him 
any harm ? 

Meno. I think, we have not. 

Soc. And more than this, we have advanced him a little, as it feems, 
in the way of finding out the truth in the fubjed laid before him. p'or, 
being now fenfible of his ignorance, he is prepared to feek and to inquire. 
But he then fancied, that he could readily, at any time, and in the prefence 
of any number of people, (how with certainty, that a fquare, twice as large 
as fome other fquare, was produced from a line twice as long. 

Meno. So it feemed. 

Soc. Think you then, that he would have fet about feeking or learning 
that, which, however ignorant of it, he fancied that he knew ; till he had 

' If Socrates had not added this, he would feem to have put the boy on telling what was im- 
poffible for him to tell. For how long the fide is of a fquare, equal in largenefs to eight fquare 
feet, is impoffible to be told in any whole number. — S, 

* For it lay before his eyes 5 being the line A C (fig. 3), the diameter of the fquare 
ABCD.— S. 
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found himfelf at a lofs, and felt his ignorance ; and was become therefore 
defirous of finding it out ? 

Meno. I think, Socrates, that he never would. 

Soc. The benumbing him then was of advantage to him. 

Meno, I think it was. 

Soc. Now obferve how, from this fenfe of his ignorance, he will find 
out the truth in fearching for it with me ; though the part which I fhall 
bear in the inquiry will be merely to a(k queftions, and not to teach. But 
be fiire to mind, if any where you can catch me teaching or telling him any 
thing, inftead of alking him his own opinions. Now, boy, tell me, is not 
this fpace (fig. 2) ABCD our fquare, four feet large ? Do you apprehend 
me ? ^ 

Boy. I do. 

Soc. Suppofe we add to it this other fquare {{Ig, 9) BTUC, equal to it in 
largenefs ? 

Boy. Well. 

Soc. And a third fquare too, this (fig. 10), DCWX, equal in largenefs 
to either of the others ? 

Boy. Very well. 

Soc. What, if we add another fquare of equal fize, to fill up the corner 
hcre,this(fig. 11), UCWY? 

Boy. Very well : and fo it does. 

Soc. Are not then thefe four fquares equal all, ABCD, BTUC, CDXW, 
WYUC ? 

Boy. Yes, 

Soc. This whole large fquare then, ATYX, how much larger is it than the 
fquare ABCD ? 

BoY. Four times as big. 

Soc. But we wanted a fquare only twice as big. Do you not re- 
member ? 

Boy. I remember it very well. 

Soc. Do not thefe lines, which I draw from corner to corner in each of 
thefe fquares {fig, 12), BD, BU, DW, WU, cut each fquare in half? 

Boy. They do. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Are not thefe four lines drawn of equal length, thefe, which cnclofc 
the fquare fpace, BDWU ? 

Boy. They be fo. 

Soc. Now confider, how large this fquare is which is enclofed by thole 
four lines. 

Boy. Why, I do not know. 

Soc. Are not thofe four fquares (fig. 12), ABCD, BTUC, CDXW, 
WYUC, cut each of them in half by thefe four lines, BD, BU, DW, WU, 
drawn within them ; or are they not ? 

Boy. They be. 

Soc. In the fquare (fig. 12), ATYX, how many fpaces are there then, 
as large as the fpace ABCD ? 

Boy. Four. 

Soc. And how many fuch in the fquare (fig. 12), BDWU, from which 
half the other is cut off? 

Boy. Two. 

Soc. How many more are four than two ? 

Boy. Twice as many. 

Soc. How many fquare feet then doth this fquare, BDWU, contain ? 

Boy. Eight. 

Soc. From what line is it drawn ? 

Boy. From this here. 

Soc. From (fig, 12) the line BD, do you fay, reaching from corner to 
corner of the fquare ABCD, which contains four fquare feet ? 

Boy. Yes. 

Soc. The fophifts call fuch a line the diameter. If the diameter then 
be its name, from the diameter of a fquare, as you fay, you boy of Meno's, 
may be drawn a fquare twice as large as the fquare of which it is the 
diameter'. 

Boy. 

* This theorem, faid to have been difcovered by Pythagoras, is perhaps the moft beautiful of 
all fimple theorems in geometry : and yet is not to be found, in exprefs terms, among thofe fun- 
damental theorems, demonftrated in Euclid's Elements. It is cited, however, in the demonftra- 
tion of the laft propolition in the tenth book : and a reference is there made to the 47th 
propofuion of the firft book ; in which indeed this fine theorem is implicitly contained : for 
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Boy, It is fo, Socrates, for certain. 

See. Well ; what think you, Meno ? Has this boy, in his anfvvers, 
given any other opinion than his own ? 

Meno. None other; he has given his own opinion only. 

Soc. And yet, but a little before, as we both obferved, he had no 
knowledge of the matter propofed, and knew not how to give a rio-ht 
anfwer. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. But thofe very opinions, which you acknowledge to be his own, 
were in him all the time : were they not ? 

M£NO. They were. 

Soc. In a man therefore, who is ignorant, there arc true opinions con- 
cerning thofe very things of which he is ignorant. 

Meno. It appears there are. 

Soc. Thofe opinions then are ftirred up afrefh in the mind of that boy, 
as fancies are in dreaming. And if he fhould frequently be queflioncd of 
thefe things, and by many different perfons, you may be aflured he will 
at length know them with as much certainty as any man. 

Meno. Indeed, it feems fo, 

Soc. Will he not then know them without being taught them,, having 
only been alked queftions, and recovering of himfelf from within himfelf 
his loft knowledge ? 

Meno. He will. 

Soc. But our recovery of knowledge from within ourfelves, is not this 
what we call reminifcence ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. And this knowledge, which he now has, muft he not at fome time 
or other have acquired it, or cKe have always been pofTefled of it ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Omne majus continet in fe minus. — Proclus, in his Commentary on the Firft Book of thofe 
Elements, admires Euclid, becaufe the noble theorem, introduced here by Plato, relating only 
to right-angled ifofceles-triangles, is by Euclid extended to all right-angled triangles, fcalene as 
well as ifofceles. We heartily join with him in this admiration; but could vvifh that the 
original theorem of Pythagoras had been fubjoined, as a corollary, to that truly admirable pro- 
pofition, the 47 th. — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Now If he was always poflefled of It, he was always a perfon of 
knowledge. But if at any time he firfl: received it, was it not in this prefent 
life ? unlefs fome perfon has taught him the fcience of geometry. For he 
will make his anfwers with no Icfs certainty in every part of geometry, 
and indeed in all the other mathematical fciences *. Is there any one, then, 
who has taught the boy all this? I afk }ou; becaufe you ought to know, 
iince he was born and bred up in your family. 

Meno. I am certain that no perfon has ever taught him thofe fciences. 

Soc. And yet he entertains thofe opinions, which he has jufl now 
declared : does he not ? 

jMeno. It appears, Socrates, that he muft. 

Soc. If then he had this knowledge within him *, not having acquired 
it in this prefent life, it is plain that in fome other time he had learnt it and 
adually poffefled it. 

Meno. It appears fo. 

Soc. And was not that time then, when he was not a man } 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. If true opinions then are in him, at both thefe times, the time 
when he is ^, and the time when he is not a man ; opinions which, 
awakened and roufed by queftions '*, rife up into fcience ; muft not his foul 
be well furnifhed with this difcipline ^ throughout all ages ? for it is plain, 
that in every age he either is, or is not a man. 

Meno. In all appearance it mufl be fo. 

* For every mathematical demonftration depends on viewing equal and unequal, like and 
unlike, in all computations, in all diagrams, and in all meafures, whether of found or of 
motion. — S. 

» In the Greek we here find a negative, ti — ouk vhi rouro, which, however, if it be retained, 
alters not the fenfe upon the whole; but the fcntence is then to be tranflated thus ; " If then, not 
having acquired this knowledge in the prefent life, juft now he had it not," (becaufe he had for- 
gotten it j) &c. But the meaning feems eafier to be conceived, if the ovk be omitted. — S. 

3 Future editors of Plato may confider, whether we ought not here to read 5v av n XP^^^^t i"" 
ftead of orav n x/'ovcr. Cornarius alfo, we find, has made this emendation. — S. 

♦ We have here fuppofed, that the Greek of this place fliould be thus read, al xv tfumaeii 
xTrcytf^BKrai. — S. 

5 That is, with the principles of fcience effential to the foul of man.—S. 

Sot. 
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Soc. If the truth of things ' therefore is always in the foul, the foul 
^ fhould be immortal. So that whatever you happen now not to know, that 
is, not to remember, you ought to undertake with confidence to feek 
within yourfelf, and recall it to your mind. 

Me NO. You feem to me, Socrates, fome how or other to fpeak rightly. 

Soc. As to my own part, Meno, I would not contend very ftrenuoufly 
for the truth of my argument in other refpedts ; but that in thinking it our 
duty to feek after the knowledge of things we are at prefent ignorant of, 
we (hould become better men, more manly, and lefs idle, than if we fup- 
pofe it not poffible for us to find out, nor our duty to inquire into, what we 
know not; this I would, if 1 was able, ftrongly, both by word and deed, 
maintain. 

Meno. In this alfo, Socrates, you feem to me to fay well. 

Soc. Since then we are agreed in this point, that what a man knows not, 
he ought to inquire after and feek to know, are you willing that we attempt 
jointly to inquire into the nature of virtue ? 

Meno. By all means, willing. Not but that I fhould have moft pleafure 
in taking into confideration, and hearing what you have to fay on the 
queflion I firfl: afked you, whether, in fetting about our inquiries concerning 
virtue, we fhould confider it as a thing that may be taught, or as being by 
nature with thofe who have it, or as attainable by fome other means, and 
what they are. 

Soc. Were I to govern not only myfelf, Meno, but you too, we would 
not confider whether virtue could be taught or not, before we had inquired, 
in the firft place, what virtue was. But fince you, without fo much as 
attempting to govern yourfelf, for fear (I fuppofe) of being lefs free and lefs 
a gentleman, undertake however to govern me, and adually do govern 
me, I (hall yield to you. For indeed how can I help myfelf? or what is to 
be done without it ? We are to confider then, it feems, what belongs to 
fome certain thing, whllll: yet we know not what the thing is. But if you 

' The words of Plato are axrfina twv ovtuv. The truth or reality of all things which are, 

depends on the truth of the firft principles of things. For truth nictaphyfical is here meant. 
But in truths logical it is the fame : all thefe depend on the truth of the firft principles of 
fcience. — S. 
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ftlll perfift, however relax a little the ftridnefs of your command, and fufFer 
the queftion, whether virtue can be taught a man, or how otherwife it is 
attained, to be confidered hypothetically. By hypothetically I mean in the 
fame manner as geometricians often treat a queftion ; for inftance, when 
they arc afked concerning fome geometrical figure ^, whether it is poflible 
for (fig. 13) fuch a particular triangle to be infcribed * in (fig. 14) fuch a 
particular circle. A geometrician would anfwer, — I know not ^ as yet, 
of what kind this triangle is *. But I can make a fuppofition, which I think 

may be of ufe in anfwering your queftion, this ; Suppofing the 

triangle to be of fuch a kind, as that a circle being drawn about ^ a given 
fide of it, the whole fpace of the triangle be included within the circular 
fpace defcribed around it^, the confequence will then be one thing ; but quite 
another confequence will follow, if it cannot be fo included-'. Laying 

' Or rather the largenefs of the fpace contained in that figure. The words of Plato are 
irspi xf^p^ou. And x«^'ov was a term ufed by the old Greek mathematicians to fignify the fpace 
comprehended by the lines of any geometrical figure. S. 

* The Greek word here is svTaOnvAi, that is, to be extended luithin. The meaning of which 
■words feems, at firft fight, to be the fame with that of eyypxfBaQxi in Euclid's Elements, Lib. iv. 
Def. 3, But probably there is a difference between them, as will prefently be remarked. — S, 

3 The angles of this triangle being not, as yet, either meafured or fuppofed. — S. 

* Whether right-angled, obtufe, or acute-angled. — S. 

i It feems neceflary here to make a fmall alteration in the text as it is printed : by reading 

riEPl rnv^oOeKTav avTOuypa(XfA.Tiv ITEPI ritvxvTa, inftead of vapa and TapaTtivxvra. Uspiremtv feems, 

at nrft view, to have the fame meaning with Trtptypa^uv in the fourth book of Euclid's Elements. 
The difference between them, as alfo between tvrtmiv and eyypa^etvy will be conjectured in a fub- 
fcquent note. — S. 

* If the alteration, made in the preceding note, be juft, we are obliged, in confequence of it, 
to read here nEPIrrra/xcvov in the Greek, inftead of Trxparerafxtvovj the word in Stephen's edition. 
The former editions, by a miftake ftill greater, gwe us 7rapsir(Ta,u.tvuv. For want of this fmall' 
emendation, Grynaeus, who undertook to amend Ficinus's tranflatlon, was led to fancy I kn^^w 
not what parallelograms; which throw fo much obfcurity over this whole paflage, that the true 
meaning of it has never fince been fo much as conjedlured. Ficinus himfelf indeed feems to 
have had a flirewd guefs at it, even without making the emendation; as appears by his marginal' 
reference to the fourth book of Euclid's Elements, and by the triangles he prcfents us with.— S. ■ 

7 That is, if it be impoffible to include the whole triangle within that circle, which is drawn' 
about one of its fides. And impoflible this is, when fome part of the circle v7r-.pQa>.hH exceeds, 
or reaches beyond the circle; and qi^k iKxtimti does not fall ivithin it, as it does in the other, the 
cafe put firft. See the figures referred to. It feems to be fuppofed in both the cafes," 
that it may appear by infpe6lion, or be found by menfuration of the diameters, whether a 
circle, drawn about the given fide of the triangle, be equal or unequal to the circle given- — S. 

VOL. V. L " down 
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down therefore thefe two hypothefes di{i:in<5lly, I can tell you what will follow, 
in each of thefe cafes', as to the infcribing that triangle within the circle, 
whether it be impoffible or pofTible. Now the fame way (hall we take in our 
Viquiry concerning virtue : iince we know not, either what it is, or what is to 
be attributed to it, we fhall lay down an hypothecs concerning it ; and, on thoj 
footing of that hypothefis, (halj QQnftder whether it is to be taught or not^ 
Let us then ftate the queflion thujs : Suppofing virtue to be in that order of 
things which belongs to the foul, is virtue, on this hypothefis, to be ta«cr.ht|^ 
or not to be taught ? In the firft place, it k either a different kind of thi^g 
from knowledge, or a thing of the fame kind with knowledge : and on eacl> 
of thefe hypothefes let us inquire, whether virtue is or is not to be taught, 
or (as we lately exprefled it) recalled to mind ; for whichever of thefe ex- 
greffions we ufe, let it make no difference to us. The queflion is then, 
whether virtue is to be taught. Nov/ is it not evident to every one, that 
man is taught no other thing than knowledge ? 
Me NO. To me it feems fo. 

Sac. 

^ In ftatjng the qqqftion, it muft be fuppofed as evident, that the given fide of the triangle I* 
not greater thaa the diameter ofi the given circle. For if it be greater, no f^ch queftion can be 
propofed by any man ; the abfurdity of it, or impoflibility of the thing propofed to be done, 
appears too plainly. — It fliopld feeni alfo, that this given fide is to be made the diameter of the 
circle to be drawn, by taking the middle point;, of this fide for the centre. For thus, and thu^ 
only,, can. the circle properly be faid Tref^retvecrQixt Trtpt my ^oQeiffocv ypafXfAr^v, to le druiun around, or 
about the given Jid€, Uthi^.be granted.;, then, in tlie cafe which is put firft (the poflible one),, 
that angle of the triangle, which is fubtended by the given fide, mud be either (fig. 15) a right 
angle, or (fig. 16) an obtofe angle: in the other (the impoflible) cafe, that angle muft be 
(gg. ijf^ acute. If the angle be fuppofed a right angle, then will, the circle drawn be 'ntpiypa([)otAivov, 
«r<:tt^friAf4i/ about the triangle; and the triangle may alfo lyy^a^fo-fiai, be. infcribfd within the. 
equal given circle : for every a^jgle of it would, touch the circumference of that circle. Now in 
the caf«, fifli fuppofed by Plato, had he meant this only, we prcfume he would have ufed. thofe 
^ry words of Euclid,, Tr^iyfapojA&ifov and (yy^^f £0-&ai. For Euclid, the author of the Elements, was 
qne of Plato's difciples ; and it is probable, befides, that the terms of geometry were fettled before 
the time of Plato. But if the angle in q-ueftion be fuppofed (fig. 18) an obtufe angle, then 
tjaough the triangle may tyypx^tadat, he injcrihed in a circle, whofe diameter is greater than the fide 
fubtending the obtufe. angle; yet it cannot tyy^ijf ercai, he infcribed (fig. 16) in a circle, whofe 
diameter is equal to that fide. However, it may properly. enough be faid fwra^nka/, to he extended 
luilbiti fuch a circle; beeaufe the utmofl extent of it is inchided within that circle. And juft in 
the fame manner, though fuch a circle (fig. 16) cannot be faid, in fpeaking ftridUy, and accord- 
ing to Euclid's defuution, Trf/Jiy^af «(rfab to k^ circum/criM about it; yet is the circle yrtpnmcf^svov, 

Jlretcbed 
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Soc. If viito^, ther^foft, he ft 'Certain kltti of knowledge, 4t is evident 
that virtue h to be taught. 

Meno. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. We have quickly then difpatched this part of the inquiry ; tnd arte 
fairly come to this conclufion, that if virtue be a thing of the fame kind 
with knowledge, it is to be taught ; otherwife not. 

MtNO. Very true. 

Soc. Next after this, it feems, that we fhould confider whether vittuc be 
knowledge or of a kind different from knowledge. 

Mend. We ought, I think, in the next place to confider this. 

Soc. Well now ; ^all we fuppofe that virtue is a thing which is good; 
tind fhali we abide by this hypothefis, laying it down for certain that virtue 
is fomething good ? 

Meno. By all means. 

Sot. Now if there be alfo any other good fepamted from knowledge, then 
perhaps virtue may not be a certain kind of knowledge. But if there be 
no fort of good which is not comprehended under knowledge, then a fuf- 
picion that virtue was knowledge of a certain kind would bea jufl fufpicioft. 

Meno. What you fay is true. 

Soc. But further ; is it not through virtue that We are good ? 

Meno. It is. 

Soc. And if good, then advantageous. For all things that are good are 
advantageous : are they not ? 

Meno. They are. 

Soc. Virtue then is a thing advarttageoas too. 

JireUbed around it, and contains it. So by the Greek hiftorians is a wall fald irepnsivea^xi^ around 
a camp or a city, when the wall furrounds and enclofes it, although no tent or houfe Hiould touch 
the wall. But Plato^s meaning is, we think, put out of difputeby the word cAx«7r«i/, which agrees 
not to a triangle that touches the circle by every one of its angles ; and is compatible only to a 
triangle, one angle of which, at the leafl, falls fliort of the circumference of that ^fig. i6) circle 
drawn around it. EMfi^reiv is alfo oppofed to u7r£p€a>.\eir. And in the latter cafe, fuppofed by Plato, 
where the whole triangle cannot be contained within the (fig. 17) circle drawn about the given 
fide, the angle, which is fubtended by this fide, muft be an acute angle ; and the fides, which contain 
this angle, will, to meet and form the angle, reach beyond the circiimfcrence of the circle. — S. 

L a Meno. 
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Meno. Jt follows of neceffity from what we juft now granted. 

Soc. Now let; us confider what fort of things thofe are which profit and 
are advantageous to us ; enumerating the particulars : health, we all fay, 
and ftrength, and beauty, and riches. Thefe things and others of like kind 
we call advantageous : do we not ? 

Meno. We do. 

Soc. And fay we not, that thefe very things arc fometimes hurtful to us ? 
or do you pronounce otherwife ? 

Meno. No otherwife; I lay the lame, 

Soc. Confider now, what is the leading caufe when any of thefe things 
profit us ; and ' what when they hurt us. Is it not, when right ule prefides 
in the management of them, that they profit us, and when right ufe is 
wantiiig, that they hurt us ? 

Meno. Certamly fo. 

Soc. Further then, let us confider things belonging to the fouL Do you 
admit that temperance is fomcthing in the foul ; and fo of juflice, and for- 
titude, and docility, and memory, and magnanimity, and all things of like 
kind? 

Meno. I do. 

Soc. Now confider fuch of thefe things, as you think not to confifi in 
knowledge, but to be of a kind different from knowledge. Do not thefe 
procure us fometimes hurt, and fometimes advantage ? for inflance, forti- 
tude ; unlefs fortitude is not where prudence is wanting : let our inflance 
then be boldnefs. When a man is bold without reafon or underflanding, 
does he not incur mifchief ? And when he is bold rationally and wifely, 
does he not gain advantage ? 

Meno. It is true. 

Soc. Is it not true of temperance alfo, and docility, that to a man who 

* We have made our tranflat'ion here conformable to the text of Plato, as printed by Stephens, 
and explained in the margin of his edition, orav t/, ^^xtttu. But we fufpedl an error in thofe 
words, and that the right reading is, orav fxr], ^\a7rrv. For if Plato wrote ti, luroiig ufe ought to 
be mentioned in what immediately follcnvs. But it is not ; and rightly not : becaufe wrong ufe 
is nothing pofitive, and can manage nothing ; it is only the want of right ufe. As a crooked line 
is nothing certain or determinate j it is a deviation only from a ftraight line. — S. 

has 
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has learnt and is provided with them, if his foul at the fame time be fraught 
with underftanding, they are advantageous; but, if he wants underftanding, 
they are hurtful ? 

Meno. Moft undoubtedly. 

Soc. In a word, all the abilities of the loul, whether they be of he adtivc 
kind or of the paflive, under the conduct of prudence, do they not tend to 
happinefs ; but managed with imprudence, do they not produce the contrary 
eifea ? 

Meno. It is probable they do. 

Soc. If virtue then be one of thofe things belonging to the foul, and if 
it be of neceffity, as you fay, always advantageous, virtue muft be prudence: 
for we fee, that all other things belonging to the foul are of themfelves 
neither advantageous nor hurtful; but let there be added to them impru- 
dence or prudence, and they thus become either hurtful or advantageous. 
Now according to this reafoning, virtue being always advantageous, muft be 
fome kind of prudence. 

Meno. To me it feems fb. 

Soc. Now then as to thofe other things, which we faid juft now w«rc 
fometimes beneficial and fometimes hurtful, riches, and the reft of external 
goods ; I alk whether or no as prudence,, prefiding in the foul, and governing 
her other powers and pofleflions, applies them to our advantage ; and as im- 
prudence, having the lead, turns them all to mifchief; whether in the fame 
manner the foul, rightly ufing and adminiftering thofe outward things, em- 
ploys them for our benefit, but by a wrong ufe renders them prejudicial and 
pernicious? 

Meno. Moft certainly. 

Soc. And are not things adminiftered and ufed rightly by a foul pofTeffed 
©f pru.knce ; but amifs and ill by a foul pofTeffed with folly ?^ 

Meno* They are. 

Soc. Thus then we may pronounce it to hold good univerfally : to man 
alFexternal things ' depend on his foul ; and all things belonging to the foul 
itfelf depend on prudence for their being good and beneficial to him. Now- 

' In the Greek Taa>:ha, all other things', all which are not within the fouU The ftolcal word 
we have ufed is exa^lly agreeable to the mind of Plato. — S. 

it 



it ToUdvi^ frdm tl^is Taifeningv that prudence ie altwi^ lEidvsntag)S(5tis. B«t 
did we tiot juft now fay tlie fame of virtue tod ? 

Me NO. True. 

Soc. We Gonclude, therefore, that prudence is vii«tuc ; either tbfc w5iole 
. of virtue, or fome f^tt &t leaft, 

MsNo. "WhA hsis bet^ '&id&eM^ to me, ^oct^tes, to harvt been ^nU 
ifaid. 

Soc. If then it be fo, the good are not good by nature, 

Meno. It feems to me, they are not. 

Soc. For then, this too would follow. If the good were good by nattire 
we fhouW have, fomewherc or 'Other, pcrfotts who ^i\tw which of &ar youth 
were good and virtuous in rfieir narores ; and thefe, when they haddifcovtrcd 
them to us, we fhould take and guard in the citadel, putting our feal on them 
mote carefully than we ftiouW t>n gold ; that no perlbn might corrupt them, 
and that when they arrived at the age of mantK)od, <hey might become ufeftil 
to the ftate. 

Meno. It is likely, Socrates, that in that cafe this would be done. 

Soc. Since the good, therefore, are not good by nature, whether are they 
good by teaching or ntH ? 

Meno. I think it now neceffary to hold this in the affirmative. And it is 
plain, Socrates, that if virtue be knowledge, according to our hypotheiis 
before, then it may be taught. 

Soc. Perhaps fo, by Jove. But I fear we did amifs in admitting that 
bypothelis. 

Meno. And yet very lately it feemed to be maintained fairly. . 

Soc. But I fufpe6l, it ought not only to have lately feemed to be main- 
tained fairly, but to feem fo at prefent, and hereafter too, if there be any 
thing in it found or faultlefs. 

Meno. What is the matter now ? in what refpe6l do you find fault with 
it ? and why doubt of its being true, that virtue is a kind of knowledge ? 

Soc. I will tell you, Meno. That virtue is to be taught, fuppofmg it to 

be a fcience, or feme kind of knowledge, this pofition of ours I call not into 

queftion, nor have any doubt of its being true. But confidcr whether I 

appear not to have reafon for doubting the truth of the fuppofition, that 

2 virtue 



virtue is a kind of kuowledge. Far anfwer nie to this queftioa; whatever 
is taught, I fpeak not of virtue only, but of every other fubje^tof difcipliue 
or teaching, muft there not be of neceflity both teachers of it and fcholars ? 

MEuNQ. I think there mujft. 

Soc. That thing, therefore, on. the contrary, of which there are neither 
teachers noir fcholars to hs found, fhould we not think rightly, in thinking 
it probable that it is not the fub}e6t. of teaching ? 

Mbno. True. But do you really thiiik that no mafters are to be found 
who teach virtue ^ 

Soc. Though I have often fought about, and inquired if there were 
any teachers of virtue, with my utnaoii endeavours I cannot find any. Aud 
yet I invite many perfons to jpin with me in the fearch, ^efpecially fucb as 
t might prefume to have the moft^ experience in- that affair. And juft 
now, Meno, in happy time, is this man ^' fat down by us, who may be a 
party in our inquiry. And it fhoul-d feem reafonable. for us to make him 
a party : for, in the firft place, he is the foil of the. wealthy aud the wife 
Anthemion, a man who is become rich, not by accident, nor yet by legacy, 
as he has done to whom the riches of Polycrates * are now of late devolved, 
Ifmenias * of Thebes, but having acquired his wealth through his own 
wifdom and induflry ; aud then ajs to bis. Qthec good qualities, he is a citizeu 
who ia thought neither contemptuous and ioibleat^ nox often^jtious and 

giving 

' Shewing Anytus to Meno, without mentioning his nanje, becaufe Meno was well acquainted 
with him, as heing.at that time entertained at his houfe, U is probable, that Anytus- had now 
iVated himftif clofe to Sbcrates, to catch at fome words or other in hifr<lifcourfe. with- Menc^ for 
a h.etter handle, to the accufation he was now meditating againft him* — S. 

* The; Pi)lycrale8, whom we prefume to he here meant, was tyrant of SamoSj fo famous for 
fucceeding in every affair that he engaged in, (as we learn from Herodotus, lib. iii.) that Luciarr, 
in his Charon^, calls him '^avw^aifji.oov, Jbrtunaie in all things; And (b immtnfely rich, t4iat the 
fame Lucian, in. his Trx^toVf ranks him with Croeflis^in that refpe6t'. The unhappy end he met 
with, in being murdered by one of his (laves, at the procurement of one of hi» courtiers, Oonte?, 
a. Per fi an nobleman by birth, who ffeized" on alibis vaft riches, was fortunate, for Ifmenias, to 
whom at leqgih they came by legacy. — S. 

a Ifmenias was commander in chief of all the Theban force?, and-^mbaflltdor ftom Thebe* at 
the court of At'taxerxesj, where he ingratiated himftif fo much by hisaddrefs, in complying with 
the ceremonial ofthat haughty court, without departing from the dignity of a free Grecian, that 
he not only met with fuccefs in the public. ends of his embaflfy, but obtain«d that prodigious 
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giving trouble to all about him, but behaves decently and conduds hlmfelf 
like a modeft and frugal nman. And belides all this, he has educated and 
inftrudled his ion here excellently well, in the opinion of the Athenian 
multitude ; for they elect him to the higheft offices in the flate. Such men 
it is right to make of our party, when we are inquiring after mafters who 
teach virtue, whether any are to be found and who they are. Join yourfelf 
therefore, Anytus, to us, to me, and Meno here, your guell at Athens, in 
our inquiry concerning virtue, who are the teachers of it. And confider the 
queftion thus; Suppofe this Meno had an inclination to be made a good 
phylician, and applied to us for our advice in the affair, to what mafters 
ihould we fend him ? Ihould we not fend him to the phyficians ? 

Any. By all means. 

Soc, And to make him a good currier ^, fhould we not fend him to the 
•curriers ? 

Any. To be fure. 

Soc. And in all other fubjeds of inflru61ion, fhould we not take the fame 
way ? 

Aj^y. Without doubt. 

Soc. But concerning this point, let me a(k you another queftion. In 
fending him to the phyficians, we fay we fhould do well, if we intended the 
making him a good phyfician. Now when we fay this, do we not mean, 
that we fhould a61 with prudence in fending him, not to any who profefs 
not the art of healing, but to thofe who make it their profeffion ; and who, 
befides, are paid for teaching * it to others ; and thus, by this very acceptance 
of pay, take upon themfelvcs to teach any one who is willing to come and 

increafe of his private fortune, the inheritance of Orontes, left to him probably by the laft of 
Orontes's defcendants. That piece of addrefs, however, as related by Plutarch in his Life of 
Artaxerxes, and more fully by ./Elian in his various hiftories, was no other than fuch as would 
have recommended him to our King James the Firft. Not that we call in queftion the perfonal 
merit of Ifmenias ; for we fuppofe it to be with regard to this very merit, as well as to the reward 
it met with, that he is here fet in contrail with Anthemion. — S. 

» A refledion this on the education of Anytus, (lyly hinting that he was fit for nothing elfe. 
Plato, in this part of the dialogue, indulges a little his falirical genius, out of revenge for the death 
of Socrates, contrived and compaflTed by this Anytus. — S. 

» It appears from this paflTage, that there were, in thofe days, profcflbrs of phyfic at Athens, 
fuch as there are in modern univerfilies. — S. 

- learn? 
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learn ; I aik you whether it is not from thefe confideratlons that we fhould 
do well in fending him to the phyficians ? 

Any. I anfvver, yes, 

Soc. In the learning mufic too, and every other art, are not the fame con- 
fiderations jnft? Surely it is great want of underftanding in us, if we arc 
defirous of having fome perfon taught mufic, not to choofe for his mafters 
fuch as profefs the teaching of the art, and the taking of money too for 
their teaching ; but, inftead of this, to give trouble to other people, expeding 
him to learn from thofe who do not pretend to be teachers, and have not 
one fcholar in that learning in which we expe6l our ftudent fhould be by 
them inftrudted. Think you not that fuch an expedation would be very 
unreafonable ? 

Any. I do, by Jupiter ; and a great fign of ignorance too, befidcs. 

Soc. You fay well. Now then you have an opportunity of confidcring 
together with me, and giving your advice about this guefl of yours, Meno 
here. For he has often told me long ago % Anytus, that he wished to 
acquire that wifdom and virtue*, through which men govern well both 
their families and the commonwealth; through which alfo they brhave 
refpe£tfully to their parents ; and know how to entertain both their country- 
men and foreigners, and what prefents to make them at their departure, ia 
fuch a manner as becomes a good man. Were we then to recommend to 
him any perfons ' from whom he might learn this virtue, confider 
whom we fhould do right in recommending. Is it not clear that, agreeably 
to what we have juft now faid in other cafes, they would be thofe perfons 
who profefs to be teachers of virtue, and publicly through all Greece offer 
themfelvcs to teach it to any one who defires to learn ; fixing the price of 
this their teaching, and demanding it as their jufl fee ? 

» This was probably in fome former trip which Meno had made to Athens when a youth. S. 

* Here we have an account of the principal topics of praife and admiralion in thofe antient 
days. — S. 

^ In the Greek of this paflfiige it is evident there is fome word omitted. Stephens faw this 
and in the margin of his edition conje6liircs the word ^la. to be wanting in the beginning of the 
fcntince. Bat as this conjeclure is not fatisfadtory to us, we beg leave to oflbr to the future 
tdilors of Plato one or two of our own ; viz. lo read cither (TjJalovTa?, or fjuxG-na-j/jcfvor, aficr acezKVj 
in the middle of th'j fenten<c, or the latter of thoP^ two words at the end of it.-^S. 

VOL. v. M Any. 
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Any. And what perfoiis, Socrates, do you mean ? 

Soc. You cannot be ignorant that I fpeak of thofe who are called 
fophifl:s\ 

Any. O Hercules ! fpeak not fo fhamefully, Socrates. IVlay none of my 
relations, friends, or acquaintance, fellow-citizens, or foreign guefts, ever 
be feized with fuch a madnefs as to go and be fpoiled by thofe men. For 
the bane and corruption thofe men are of all who follow them. 

Soc. How fay you, Anytus ? Are thefe the only men among thofe who 
profefs the knowledge of fomething beneficial to human kind, fo widely dif- 
ferent from all the reft, as not only not to improve and make better what is 
put into their hands as the others do, but on the contrary to corrupt and fpoii 
it ? and do they think fit openly to demand fees to be paid them for fo doing ? 
I cannot tell how I fhould give credit to this account of yours. For I know 
one man in particular, Protagoras, to have acquired fingly more riches from 
having this wifdom, than Phidias has from his works fo celebrated for their 
beauty, together with any ten other f^atuaries befides. It is a prodigy what 
you tell me ; when the menders of old flioes and of old clothes could not 
efcape a month from being publicly known, if they returned the clothes or 
ihoes in a vvorfe condition than they received them ; but doing fo would be 
foon reduced to ftarving ; yet, that Protagoras fhould corrupt and fpoil his 
followers, and fend them home vvorfe men than when they firfl: came to him, 
without being difcuvered by all Greece, and this for above forty years. For 
1 think he was near feventy ^ears of age when he died, after having fpent 
forty of them in the pradice of his profeflTion. And during all that time he 
maintained a high reputation, which continues even to this day. And not 
only Protagoras met with this fuccefs, but very many others : fome of whom 
were prior to him in time, and fome fiourifh at prefent. Now (hall we fup- 
pofe that they deceived and corrupted the youth, as you fay they did, know- 
ingly ? or (hall we fuppo(e they did fo uuconfcious of it to themftlves ? Shall 
we deem them to be fo much out of their fenfes, fuch men, who are faid by 
fome to be the wifellof mankind r 

' That Socrates in this fpeaks ironically and in jeft, the readers of Plato will of themfelves ob- 
ferve. But let them be pleafed to obferve further, how little Anytus could know of Socrates, of 
his way of thinking, or his common converfalion, in taking him as he does to be here ia 
earneft.— S. 

Any. 
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Any. They are far from being out of their fenfes, Socrates : rather fo are 
thofe of the youth, who give them money for corrupting them ; and ftiU 
more fo than thefe youths are their relations in committing them to the 
guidance of fuch men ; but moil: of all fo are thofe cities which fuffer fuch 
men to come in amongft them, and drive not away and banifti every man, 
whether foreigner or citizen, who fets up in any fuch profefTion. 

Soc. Has any of the fophifts done you any injury, Anytus ? or why elfe 
are you fo angry with them ? 

Any. I have never, by Jupiter, converfed with one of them myfelf ; nor 
would I fuffer fo to do any perfon who belonged to me, 

Soc. You have no experience at all then of thofe men. 

Any. And never defire to have any. 

Soc. How then fhould you know if there is any good or any harm in their 
teaching, when you have no experience of it at all ? 

Any. Eafily enough. For I know what fort of fellows they are, whe- 
ther I have had any experience or not of them and of their teaching, 

Soc. You have the gift of divination perhaps, Anytus. For how other- 
wife you could know what they are, according to your own account, I 
fhould much wonder. But we were not inquiring to what perfons Meno 
might go, and be made a bad man. As to thefe, if you will, let them be 
the fophifts. But now tell us of thofe others : and do an a6l of kindnefs to 
this hereditary friend of yours, in directing him to what perfons in this great 
city he may go and be made eminent in that virtue which I gave you a dc- 
fcription of juft now. 

Any. But why did not you diredl him to fuch perfons yourfelf ? 

Soc. What perfons I had imagined were the teachers of thefe duties I 
have told you. But 1 happen to have faid nothing to the purpofe, as you 
inform me. 

Any. There is fome truth however in that perhaps. 

Soc. Now, therefore, do you in your turn tell him to whom of ths Athe- 
nians he fhould go. Name any one you choofe. 

Any. What occafion has he to hear any one man's name? For of the 
men of honour and virtue among the Athenians, there is not one, the firlt 
he meets with, who would not make l.im a better man than the fophifts 
would, if he will but hearken and be ob:crvant, 

M 2 Soc 
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Sac. But did tbcfe irien of honour and virtue become fuch fpontaneoufly, 
and wkhout having iearut from any man to be what tliey are ? and are they 
able to teadi others what they were never taught themfelves ? 

Any. They, I prefume, learnt from thofe who went before them, men 
of like honour and virtue. Or think you not that our city has produced many 
excellent men ? 

Soc. I think, Anytus, that in this city there are men excellent in politi- 
cal affairs, and that there have been others no lefs excellent before them^ 
But were they good teachers of that political excellence? For it is this 
which happens to be the fubje6l of our prefent debate : not whether men of 
honour and virtue are to be found at prefent in this city or not ; nor whether 
fuch were to be found here formerly : but whether virtue is to be taught or 
not. This we have been of a long time confidering and inquiring ; and in 
profecuting the inquiry, we are fallen upon this queftion, whether thofc. 
excellent men, either of thefc or of former days, knew how to impart, or 
to deliver dawn to others, that virtue in which they themfelves are fo excel- 
lent ; or whether it be impoffible for man to deliver dowi> or to impart vir- 
tue, and for men to receive it one from another. This it is which we have 
been long examining, I and Mcno. Confider the queftion now in this man- 
ner, on the footing of your own argument. Would you not fay fchatThc- 
tniftocles * was a man of virtue ? 

Any. I would ; and that he was fo the mofl of all men too. 

Soc. And would yon not then fay, that if ever any man could teach his 
own virtue to another, Themiftocles was a good teacher ? 

Any. I fuppofe he was, had he had a mind to teach. 

Soe. But do you fuppofe that he had no mind to have fome others made 
men of honour and virtue, and efpecially Jiis own fon ? or do you imagine 
that he malicioufly and deCignedly withheld from him that virtue in which 
he himfelf was excellent ? Did you never heaj that Themiftocles taught * his 

' For ihe chara6ter of this excellent general and ftatefttwin fee Plutarch^ who has written 
his life.— S, 

' Plutarch had in view this paffage of Plato, where, in reckoning up the children of Themif- 
tocles, and coming to Cleophantus, he fays, ov xai ttTuituv 6 tpt>.ocro(pog w{ iTnrtai aptffrou, TaT^Xa 
i* ovhvof a^iou yBvofjLtvcv, fAvn/jujvBVH, thai be is mentioned cdfo hy Plato tbi Fbilojopb^y as an excellent 
borfeman, but in other refpetls wortblefs»—S, 

fon 
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fbn Cleophantus^ to be an excellent horfeman ? and that his Ton attained to 
'fuch a pitch of excellence, that he would keep himfelf for a long time ftaiid- 
ing upright upon horfes in full fpeed, and in this fituation would throw his 
javelin ; and performed many other furprifing feats * of horfemanfhip, in 
which his father had him inftruded ; and that he niade him (killed in all other 
accomplifhments, fuch as depend on having had good maflers ? Have you 
heard all this from elderly people who remember it ? 

Any. I have. 

Soc. The difpofition of his Ton therefore is not to be found fault with as 
untowardly and unteachable.. 

Any. Perhaps it is not,. 

Soc. But what fay you to this ? That Cleophantus the fon of Themi- 
ftocles was a ikilful and an excellent man in the fame way as his father was, 
have you ever heard this from any man, either young or old ? 

Any. No, truly. 

Soc. Do we imagine then that he chofe to breed him up in fuch fludies 
and exercifes as he did ; and yet, in that wifdomand fkill in which he him- 
felf excelled, to make him, his own fon, not at-all a better man than his 
neighbours, if virtue could be taught ? 

Any. That indeed is, perhaps, not to be fuppofed. 

Soc. Such a teacher of virtue now is this teacher of yours, a man whom 
you yourfelf acknowledge to have, been one of the beft men of the laft age. 
And now let us confider another, Ariftides ^, the fon of Lyfimachus, Do 
you not agree that he was a man of virtue? 

Any. I do entirely. 

» In the Greek of this fentence the word tiudn is plainly dropped^ and ought to be reftored in 
all future editions of Plato. In the Dialogue wf^i a^cTwc, attributed by fome to vEfchines the 
Socratic, but which is almoft copied from this part of the Meno, the neceffary word «mi is not 
omitted. It is flrange that neither Cornaro nor Stephens obferved fo grofs an oaiiffion in the 
manufcripts of Plato. — S. 

* It is obfcrvable that Plato here ufes the plural number : from whence we may conclude that 
the fume wonderful performances in horfemanfhip were then taught at Athens which have lately 
heen exhibited in our own country, (uch as the llcppingor (kipping upright from horfe to horfe in 
full gallop, &c. — S. 

' How great and how good a ftatefman Ariftides was appears in Plutarch's Life of 
him.— S. 

2 Soci 
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Soc. And did he not give his fon Lyfinaachus ' the befl education to 
be had at Athens, fo far as depended on mafters and teachers ? and do vou 
think he has made him a better man than common ? You have had Tome 
acquaintance with him, and you fee what fort of a man he is *. Let ano- 
ther inftance, if you pleafe, be Pericles 9, a man fo magnanimoufly wife *. 
You know that he bred up two fons, Paralus and Xanthippus ^ 

Any. I do. 

Soc. Thefe,as you know alfo, he taught horfemanfhip fo as to make them 
equal in that Ikill to any of the Athenians. In mufic too, and gymnaftic, 
and all other accomplimcnts which depend on art, he intruded them fo well 
that none excelled them. But had he no mind to make them good men ? 
I believe he wanted not inclination fo to do ^ ; but I fufpe6l it to be impof- 
fible to teach virtue. And that you may not imagine that I fpeak only of 
a few, and thofe of the meanefl' birth 7 among the Athenians, and fuch as 

' It was common amongft the Athenians to give the elded fou the name of his grandfather ; 
fo that two names were continued ahernately in the fame family. — S. 

* We find nothing more of this Lyfimachus, than what we read in PKitarch, that the Athe- 
nians, out of refpeft to the memory of his father, who died poor, gave him a little landed eftate, 
a fum of money in hand, and a fmali penfion ; probably finding him unfit for any office iu the 
fiate. He is one of the fpcakers, however, in Plato's Dialogue called Laches : in which he com- 
plains that his father, Ariftides, had too much indulged him in leading an idle and luxurioug 
life, and, giving himfelf up wholly to ftale affairs, had negleAed to cultivate his Ton's mind 
and to form his manners. — S. 

3 Plutarch has written the life of this confummate politician, this truly great man. — S. 

* In the Greek arw /xtyaxoTr^ETrws (ro(pov. With what propriety this epithet is bellowed on him 
niaybefcen in Plutarch. — S. 

s Concerning Paralus, nothing is recorded by Plutarch to his difadvantage. Indeed he only 
xneniions his name, and that he, as well as his brother and fillers, died of the plague, that great 
pl.igue defcribed in fo lively a manner by Thucydides the hifiorian. But as to Xanthippus, we 
learn from the great biographer, how unworthy he was of fuch a father as Pericles, and how dif- 
refpe6lfiil and undutiful to him was his conduct. — S. 

<* This inftance of Pericles is produced for the fame purpofe as it is here, by Plato in his Pro- 
tagoras. — S. 

7 It is here plainly intimated, that the three great men, whom he had juft before celebrated, 
were of mean extra^ion. Of Themifioclcs this is cxprefsly confirmed by Plutarch, who fays 
that he was of an obfcure family. Of i\riftides it is probable, from the great poverty under 
.which belaboured alibis life-time. But of Pericles, Plutarch reports, on the contrary, that his 
mother was of a confiderable family, and his father a man of great perfonal merit.— S. 

wanted 
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wanted abilities for fuch an affair, condder that Thucydldes ' alfo bred up 
two fons, Melefias and Stephanus ', giving them a good education in all other 
refpeds, and particularly in the exercife of wreftling, in which they ex- 
celled all their countrymen. For he had one of his fons inftruded by Xan- 
thius, the other by Eudorus ^ ; and thefe two mailers, in the art of wreftUng, 
were thought tq be the beft of the age. Do you not remember this ? 

Any. I ren^ernber that I have heard fo. 

Soc. Is it not evident then, that he would never have taught his children 
thofe things, the teaching of which muft have put him to expenfe, and, at 
the fame time, have neglected what would have cofl him nothing, the teach- 
ing them to be good men, if fuch a thing was poflible to be taught ? But 
Thiicydides, perhaps it may be imagined, was a mean inconfidcrable perfon, 
who had but few friends among the Athenians or their allies. It was not fo. 
For he was of a noble houfe*, and had great power in Athens, and much 
weight in the other Grecian dates s. So that, if his fons could have made 

good 

» Thucydldcs, here mentioned by Plato, was a different perfon from the hiftorian of the fame 
name. Plutarch tells us, and it is confirmed by Marcellinus, that he was a great politician and 
haran2;uer in the forum, and was fel up by the arKlocratical party in the commonwealth to op- 
pofe Pericles, who favoured the other fide, the democratic. It is highly probable that he was the 
f in;e Thucydidcs who, as we are told by the celebrated waiter of the Hiltory of ihc Peloponnefian 
War, was one of the commanders of the Athenian fleet fent to Samos, to fccond that which had 
been fent thither before, under the command of Pericles; for the fon of Melelias feems to have 
been a proper perfon to counterpoife the cxceflive weight of the power of Pericles, and to pleafe and 
conciliate to the Athenians the ariftocratic party among the Samians. — S. 

* This Melefias is introduced by Plato in his Laches, as joining Lyfiniachus in lamenting his 
want of the better parts of education, and in complaining of his father Thucydides's too great in- 
dulgence to him. — S. 

" 3 In all the editions of Plato he is called Euodarus ; a name, wc believe, not to be met with 
elfewhere. We have therefore not fcrupled to follow the tranllation of Cornarius, who, w& 
prcfume, read in his manufcript Eudorus, a name to be found in Homer. — -S. 

* Of the groalncfs of his family, we know not of any thing appearing on record exprefsly to 
confirm this p:drage. But his alliance with Cimon, the fon of Miliiadcs, makes it probable: 
for it is not ufual for either men or women, of noble anceftry, to interaiany with the bafe-born. 
Kow Plutarch fays of this Thucydides, that he was xnJfa'Tnj Ktixuva;, a near relation of Cimon's 
by marriage. — S, 

5 This i» very probable, if he was, as Plutarch relates, ui ruv xa^uv xayot^av ur^^uv, one of the 
men of honour and virtue in that age. Plutarch, in another place, calls him avLa cunp^o^u, a 
man of found underjianding, Stefimbrotus the Thracian, alfo wrote a treatife, as we are informed 
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good men by teaching, he might eafily have found out fome perfon to make 
them fo, either one of his own countrymen, or a foreigner, if he himlelf 
wanted feifure, on account of his public employments and his adminlftratioa 
of the ftate. But I fear, friend Any tus, that virtue is a thing impofliblc to 
•be taught ^. 

Any. Vou feem to me, Socrates, to be ready at abufe, and to fpeak ilk of 
others with great facility. But I would advife you, if you choofe to hearken 
to me, to be more cautious, and to take care of yourfelf. For that, in other 
cities too, it is perhaps an eafy matter to do a man a mifchief, as well as a 
piece of fervice ; but here, at x^thens, it is fo more efpecialJy * ; and, if I mif^ 
take not, you are s fenUble of it yourfelf^. 

byAthenaeus, p. 589, concerning Themiftocles^ Thucydides, and Pericles, From the company, 
-therefore, in which he is placed, both by 'Plato and Stefimbrotus, it appears how very considerable 

a perfon he was accounted. We have written thefe laft notes to prevent its being thought that 

Socrates fpeakshere of Thucydides ironically, and really meaning to difparage him. But we can- 
not conceive what, bcfide malice, could darken the underftanding of Athcnacus to fuch a degree, 
as to make him imagine that Plato in this dialogue fpeaks ill of and vilifies Pericles and Thcmif- 
tocles, thofe greatcft of the Grecians, fays that writer, p. 506. Anytus, however, as we (hall pre- 
fently fee, was fmitten with the fame blindnefs, and perhaps from the fame caufe, the malignity 
of his own temper. — S. 

' Meaning that it is inipoflible for thofe to learn it who want the tv^vix, a trulv good natural 
difpofition ; and impolTible alfo for thofe to teach it who cannot teach it fcientifically, for want 
of the principles of wifdom, that is, impoffible for any but true philofophcrs. For this is what 
Plato would infinuate in all this latter part of the dialogue.— S. 

- Becaufe of the power t>f the populace, who were eafily led a-way by fome favourite dcma^ 
gogue. On which account Socrates, as -^lian reports-in his Various Hiftorys, b. iii. ch. xvii. ■ 
likened the Athenian democracy to a tyranny, tb« arbitrary government of one man ; or to a 
monarchy (abfolute), where the legiflalive power is in the hands of one : fo far was it from an 
equal republic or commonwealth, which fecures the rights, both natural and acquired, of every 

citizen ; and is equitable alike to all. Within three years before the death of Socratt-s, an 

oligarchy was forced upon the Athenians by iheir Lacedxmonian conquerors. Then was that 
great Leviathan, with the demagogic head, thrown to the ground, and a monfter with thirty 
heads tyrannized in tiis room, flaughtered ihojifands without even pretence tif law, and favoured 

only its own abettors. The tin>e of this dialogue feems to be, either towards the end of the 

oligarchic tyranny, or fi>on after the redoration of the ckmocracy : what Anytus here fays is 
equally applicable to both. — S. 

3 Hinting at the dangers which Socrates had incurred under both government?, by a manly op- 
.poCtion to thea<Sls of tyranny committed in each, and by a ftri<ft adherence to the antient laws 
.ol' bis country, as interpreted and explained l)y the eternal laws ofjufticeand equity. — S. 

'♦Anytus, having finilhed his menacing fpcech, appears to have turned himfelf away from 

S(»ci'aif5 
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Soc. Anytus feems to me to be angry, Meivo. Am! I am tkot at all 
furprifed at it. For, in the firft place, he fiippofes that I fpoke ill of tho& 
pcrfons I mentioned : and then he take* himfcif ' to be fuch anotlieras tbcy 
were. Now if this man (hould ever come to know what it is ta fpeak ill 
of others, he will ceafe to be angry : but at prefent he is ignorant of it* Do 
you therefore anfwer now, and tell me ; are riicrc not am^tigfl: i» nieti of 
honour and virtue ? 

Me NO. Certainly there are. 

Soc. But are thefe men willing to offer themfelves to the youth to teach 
them virtue ? do they profefs the teaching of tt ? or do they agree that vir- 
tue is a thing which can be taught ? 

Meno. No, by Jupiter, Socrates, they do not. For you may hear them 
fometimes maintaining that it may be taught, at other times that it cannot 
be taught. 

Soc. Shall we fay then that thefe men are teachers of virtue, when the^ 
have not fettled fo much as this point, whether virtue can be taught at 
not ? 

Meno. I think we fhould not, Socrates. 

Soc. Well ; but what fay you of thofe fbphifts, the only perfons who pro- 
fefs to teach virtue, think you that they are the teachers ? 

Meno. It is for this, O Socrates, that I efpecially admire Gorgias; for 
that one (hall never hear him making any fuch profeflions, or taking upon 
himfelf an office of that kind. On the contrary, he laughs at thofe others 
\vhenever he hears them engaging to teach men to be virtuous ; and thinks 
it the office of a fophift: only to make men great orators and powerful in 
Ipeaking. 

Soc. You do not think then that the fbphifts rieither arc the teachers of 
virtue ? 

Meno. I know not what to fay, Socrates, to this point. They have the 
fame efFed on me as they have on moft other people ; fometimes I think 
they are, and fometimes that they are not. 

Socrates, but not to liave withdrawn from the fcene of convcrfation, which U continued on be* 
tween Socrates and Meno to the end of the dialogue. — S. 

* That is, he takes himfelf to be a great man like them ; fd.tyx\o^fov»v ep^ rairrw, thinking highly 
ofhimj'elff fays Laertius, in his Life of Socrates, referring to the Meno ; meaning undoubtedly 
this paflage, and rightly explaining it. — S. 

yoL. v. K Soc* 
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Soc. Do you "know, that not only yourfelf and thofe others, who are verfed 
in civil aflairs, fometimes think that virtue is acquired through teaching, and 
fometimes that it is not ; do you know that Theognis the poet is of the faiDC 
mind, and fpeaks exa6lly in the fame manner ? 

Meno. In what verfes of his ? 

Soc;: In his Elegiacs ' ; where he fays, 

Mix evermore with men, through virtue, great ; 
And near to theirs be placed thy happy feat : 
Still be companion of their board and bowl. 
And ftill 10 what delights them bend thy foul. 
For good through fweet contagion (hall be caught, 
And virtue be by living manners taught. 
But converfe of bad men is folly's fchool ; 
Where fenf^, taught backward, finks into a fool. 

Do you perceive, that in thefe verfes he ipeaks of virtue as if it might be 
acquired through teaching ? 

Meno. It appears fo to me, 

Soc. And yet in other verfes * a little farther on he fays, 

To fools their wifdom could the wife impart ', 
Could underflanding be infus'd by art ; 
Or could right thought into the mind be driv'n; 
For this how oft would great rewards be giv'n ? 

That is, to thofe men who were complete maflefs in this (kill. And again, 
he fays, 

» An elegiac verfe, properly fpeaking, is a pentameter, a verfe confiding of four feet and two 
half feet, equally divided j two feet and a half conftituting the former part of the verfe, and two 
feet and a half the latter. But very few poems were ever written purely in this metre. Thofe 
verfes were commonly called elegiac, where hexameter and pentameter verfes were ufed alter- 
nately ; fuch as the verfes cited here by Plato. They are found in that colledion of the verfes of 
Theognis, extant at this day, under the title of Tvenfiat tXtyiaxai, beginning at verfe 33. One 
would imagine, from the laft queftion of Meno and ihisanfwer of Socrates, that Theognis wrote 
fome other poems in a different metre. Fabricius accordingly fays, that Tfuijuii were written by 
Theognis in aSbo verfes of heroic meafure : and cites Suidas as his authority for this. We pre- 
fume that he read thus in fome manufcript or old edition of Suidas : but in Kufter's edition we 
read elegiac and not heroic. — S. 

* The verfes here cited, and thofe which follow, begin at line 434 of Theognis. — S. 

Ne'er 
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Ne'er did bad fon from virtuous father rife, 

If duly nurtur'd by his precepts wife. 
But whate'er culture careful we bellow, 
Ne'er in bad foil can feed of virtue grow. 

Do you obferve, that in fpeaking again upon the fame fubjed, he contradids 
hjmfelf, and fays the very reverfe of what he had faid before ? 

Meno. So it appears. 

Soc. Can you tell me now of any other thing, where they who profefs to 
be teachers are held by all men to be fo far from teaching it to others, as to 
be ignorant of it themfelves, and to have no merit in that \cvy thing which 
they pretend to teach ; and where thofe who are by all men allowed to be 
excellent themfelves, fometimes fay it may be taught, and fometimes that it 
cannot ? Thofe who are fo unfettled and perplexed about any fubjedl what- 
ever, would you fay that they are the proper matters and teachers of it ? 

Meno. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. If then neither the fophifts, nor thofe who are themfelves excellent 
men, are teachers of virtue, it is plain there can be no others bcfide. 

Meno. I think there can be none. 

Soc. And if no teachers, then no fcholars neither. 

Meno. I think what you fay is true. 

Soc. But we agreed before, that a thing in which neither teachers of it 
nor fcholars are to be found, is not the fubjed; of teaching, and cannot be 
taught. 

Meno. We were a2;reed in this. 

Soc. Of virtue now there appear no where any teachers. 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And if no teachers of it, then no fcholars in it neither. 

Meno. It appears i^o^ 
. Soc. Virtue therefore muft be a thing which cannot be taught. 

Meno. It fecms fo, if we have confidered the matter rightly. And 
hence, Socrates, I am led to wonder, whether any men really good are ever 
to be found or not ; and if there are, by what means they became fuch, 

Soc. We are in danger, O Meno! of being found, you and I, both of 
us, very infufficient reafoners on the point in queftion ; and you not to 
have been fully inftru6led by Gorgias, nor I by Prodicus. Above all things 

N 2 therefore 
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therefore ought we to apply our minds to ourfclvcs ; and to fearch out a per- 
fon who by fome certain means would make us better men. I fay this 
with regard to the inquiry now before us ; in which we have been fo foolifti 
as not to confider, that it is not under the condudt of fciencc that the affairs 
of men are adminiftered rightly and well ; or, if we (hould not choofe to 
grant that, at leaft that it is not under the condudk of fcience only, but of 
fome other thing alfo which is different from fcienc^c ; and perhaps the 
knowledge of the means by which men become good hath efcaped us. 

Meno. How fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will tell you how. That thofe men who are good and virtuous 
muft alfo be advantageous to us we have agreed rightly ; and that it is im- 
poflible it fhould be othcrwife. Is not this true ? 

Meno. Certainly. 

Soc. And that they are advantageous to us on this account, becaufe they 
conduct our affairs rightly, fhould we not do well in admitting this ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. But we fcem not to have done well in granting, that unlefs a man be 
prudent, it is not poffible for him to condudl affairs rightly. 

Meno. What mean you now by the word rightly ? 

Soc. I will tell you what I mean. If a man who knew the way to La- 
riflk *, or wherever elle you plcafe, were to walk at the head of others whom 
he had undertaken to condud thither, would he not condudt them well and 
rightly ? 

Meno. Without doubt. 

Soc. And how would it be were a man to undertake this who had only a 
right opinion about the way, but had never gone thither himfelf, nor had any 
certain knowledge of the way, would not he alfo condud them rightly ? 

Meno. Tobefure. 

Soc. And fo long as he had any how a right opinion of the way, which 
the other man knew with certainty, he would not in the leaft be a worfe 
guide, though only furmifingjuftly, and not knowing clearly, than the other 
with all his perfed knowledge ? 

' The road to Larifla is made the inftance, becaufe mod familiar to Meno, who was of Pharfalus, 
a city of Theffaly, near to Lariffa, the chief city of all that part of the country, and with which 
Meno was particularly well acquainted, — S» 

Meno. 
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Me NO. Not at all woife. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, with regard to right adion, is not at all 
a worfe guide than fcience or perfedl knowledge. And this it is which we 
omitted juft now in confidering the nature of virtue; when we fa id that- 
prudence only or knowledge led to right adlion ; it is this, right opinion. 

Me NO. It feems fo. 

Soc. Right opinion therefore is not at all of lefs adantage to man than 
certain knowledge. 

Meno. In this refpe£t, however, Socrates, it is ; in that he who has a 
perfedl knowledge of his end, would always attain to it ; but the man who 
had only a right opinion of it, fometimes would attain to it, and fomethties 
would not. 

Soc. How fay you ? would not the man, who had a right opinion of it, 
always attain to it, fo long as he entertained that right opinion ? 

Meno. It appears to me that he muft. And therefore I wonder, Socrates, 
this being the cafe, on what accouAt it is that fcrcnce is fo much more 
valuable than right opinion ; and indeed in what refped it is that they 
differ at all one from the other. 

Soc. Do you know now why you Wonder ? or fhall I t^ll yoa? 

Meno. By all means tell me. 

Soc. It is becaufe you never confidered attentively thofe images ' made 
by Daedalus. But perhaps you have none of them in your country. 

Meno. With what view is it now that you fpeak of thefe images ? 

Soc. Becaufe thefe, if they are not faftencd, run away from us, and becomfe' 
fugitives : but if they are fattened, they abide by us. 

Meno. Well ; and what then ? 

Soc. To have in one's poffeflion any of thefe works of his loofe and un- 
faftened, is like to the being mafter of a runaway flave, a matter of little' 
value, becaufe not permaneilt : but when fattened and fecured, they are 
things of great value ; for indeed they are works of great beauty. But you 
afk, with what view it is that I fpeak of thefe images. I anfwer,-^It h 
with a view to true opinions. For true opinions alfo, fo long as they abide 

•* Thefe were fmall figures of the gods, reported to have in them the power of felf mction.— S. 
4 by 
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by us, are valuable good?, and procure for us all good things : but they are 
not difpofed to abide with us a long lime ; for they foon (lip away out of our 
fouls, and become fugitives. Hence are they of fmall value to a man, until 
he has faftened and bound them down, by deducing them rationally from 
their caufe '. And this, my friend Meno, is reminifcence, as we before 
agreed. But when they are thus bound and faftened, in the firft place they 
become truly known, and in confequcncc of this they become fla le and 
abide with us. Now it is on this very account that fciencc is a thing more 
valuable than right opinion ; and in this refped it is they differ, in that the 
parts of fcience only are faflencd one to another, and bound down together. 

Meno. By Jupiter, Socrates, they are fimilar to fome fuch things as thofe 
to which you refemble them. 

Soc. Nay, for my part, I fpeak thus not from knowledge ; but only from 
conjedure. But that right opinion and fcience are two different things, 
this, as it appears to me, I do not merely imagine or conjeclure. For if I 
were to profefs ihe knowledge of a.ny things whatever (and there are but 

* In the Greek, atrial y-oyi^fxaj by a rational account of the caufe ; or by proving, how and from 
what caufe it is that they are true. The caufe of every truth is fome olher truth, higher and 
more general, in which it is included. To thofe who have confidcred the method, naturally 
ufed by the mind in reafoning, commonly but improperly called the art of rcafoning, this will 
appear from hence ; — A propofition is an opinion of the mind exprefli d in words, which affirm or 
deny fome one thing to belong to fome other. If the propofition, that is, if the opinion be true, 
it admits of a rational proof. And all rational proof confifts in fliowing or exhibiting of fome 
general truth, or true propofition, in which is virtually included the popofition to be pro\cd. In 
fyllogiftical reafoning (the only way of rcafoning upwards, or tracing any truths from their 
caufes) that truth, or true propofition,' which is more general than tlic propofition to, be 
proved, is called the major propofition on that very account, bccaufc it is of larger extent, 
or more general than the propofition to be proved, the concluficm; containing in it the truth 
of that conclufion, together with many other truths, collateral to one another, and all of them 
fubordinate to, or lefs general than, the major propofition ilfelf. In the fame manner, ihc truth 
of this major and more general propofition is to be traced out and deduced from another pro- 
pofition dill more general ; and fo on till we arrive at fome truth felf-evidcnt, apparently the 
caufe from which is' deduced the truth of thofe other propofitions lets general, which gra- 
dually and in order lead the mind up to it ; the caufe why they are true. If many fubordinate 
truths arife out of one and the fame general truth, as they all equally depend from this, fo by 
means of this too they are all connc(5^cd together, like the collateral chains, mentioned in the 
way of fimilitude (though to another fubjcc^) by Plato in his lo, depending all from the iron rin^ 
at top faftcned to the magnet. — S. 
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a few things which I could profcfs to know), this I would let down for one 
of them ', 

Meno. You are entirely right, Socrates '. 

Soc. Well ; and am 1 not right in this alfo, that true opinion, having 
the condudl of any work or adion whatever, executes her office full as well 
as fciencc ? 

Meno. In this too I think you are in the right. 

Soc. Right opinion, therefore, is a thing not at all inferior to fcience, nor 
lefs beneficial with regard to the execution of any work ^, or the perform- 
ance of any adiioii : nor is the man, who has right opinions, inferior (in 
this refpedt) to the man of fcience. . 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And we agreed before, that a good man was beneficial or advan- 
tag^cous to others. 

Meno. We did. 

Soc. Since, therefore, it is not through fcience only that men have been 
good and beneficial to their country (if any fuch men there may have been), 

* This fcntence, together with that which immediately precedes it, feems to us the right key to 
open that part of the converfation of Socrates with his friends, in which he was generally fuppofed 
lo diiTemble his great knowledge. We find him here difclaiming the knowledge of thofe things 
which are not the proper obje«Sts of knowledge, but of imagination and opinion only ; and fuch are 
almoft all the fubjefts even of philofophical converfation : and we find him at the fame time openly 
avowing, not with irony, but with much ferioufncfs, that he knew the different nature of thofe two 
judgments of the foul, fcience and opinion ; one of which is from mind, the other from fenfe. Now 
if all fcience depends on knowing the principle of fcience, if this principle is mind, and if the 
human foul partakes of mind, it follows, that the human mind knowing herfelf, knows in what flic 
differs from the lower faculties of the foul, and how her own judgment of things, which is fcience, 
differs from theirs, which amounts to no more than mere opinion : it follows, that flie knows what 
fcience is, and confequenlly knows what falls (liort of it: it follows alfo, that (he knows what the 
obje6ls are of fcience, and what thofe of opinion ; having and contemplating the former fort in 
herfelf; but rcjeAing and difclaiming the latter, as not belonging to her province. Accordingly 
we (hall find that Socrates, who knew himfelf, his true felf, his mind, on the one hand never pre- 
tended, as ignorant men are apt to do, to know things which cannot be known ; nor on the other 
hand, affefted not to know the nature of the human mind, the principles of it, or any of itsobje<5ts, 
fo far as they are communicated to particular minds from and by mind univeifal. — S. 

* That is, in diftinguiflnng fcience from right opinion.— S. 

3 This is becaufe right opinion principally verges to fenfibles; but fcience tointelligiblcs. — ^T. 
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but alio by means of right opinion ; and finec neither of thefe is with men 
by nature, neither fcience nor right opinion ; or ' do you think that either 
of them comes by nature ? 

Meno. Not I. 

Soc. Since then, they are not by nature, by nature neither is it that men 
could have been good and virtuous. 

Meno. Certainly not. 

Soc. Seeing now, that virtue comes not by nature, we fliould, in the next 
place, after this confider if it comes through teaching. 

Meno. To he fure we fhould. 

Soc. Did it not appear to us both, that if virtue was wifdom, then it came 
through teaching ? 

Meno. It did. 

Soc. And that if virtue came through teaching, then virtue would be 
wifdom ? 

Meno. Very true. 

Soc. And that if there were any teachers of virtue, virtue would in that 
cafe be a thing that came through teaching ; other wife not ? 

Meno. Juft fo. 

Soc. But we have agreed that there were no teachers of it. 

' Jiill here, in all the editions of the Greek, are added thefe two words, our enncrr.rm, mitber 
are tbey acquired. Which part of the fentence is apparently falfe : for fcience and right opinion 
are both of them acq^ui red; fcience through teaching; and right opinion through other adven- 
titious meant: hot fuppofing it ever fo true with regard to right opinion; and fuppofing 
alfo, thai the word tvtmwra means in this place acquired through teaching -^ it would be imper- 
tment to this part of the argumentation, and premature: for Socrates is here proving only this, 
that virtue comes not by nature : and this he proves by (bowing that all men who dB. rightly and 
well, a£l thus either from fcience or from right opinion; neither of which principles of a6litm 
men have from nature. Tt is not till afterwards, in the next place, that he prove* virtue not to be 
acquired through teaching* With great judgment, therefore, did Cornarius, in his tranflation, 
take no notice of thofe two words ; and, in his Eclogae, has with great probability fuppofed the 
words axx* tiiiKrytrct to have been an antient fcholium written in the margin, and by fubfetiuent 
tranfcribers, as happened frequently, alTumed into the text; and afterwards the word a^x'io have 
been changed into oi/t by fome later copyift, not attending to the courfe of the argumentation, but 
to the conclufion only. The neceflity of the omifTion is fo clear, that we wonder not fo much at 
the accutenefs of Cornarius in feeing it, as at the biindnefs of Stephens in not feeing but exprefsly 
denying it. — S, 
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Meno. True. 

Soc. We are agreed, therefore, that virtue comes not through teaching ; 
and that virtue is not wifdom. 

Meno. Certainly fo. 

Soc. But we agreed befides, that virtue was fomething good. 

Meno. True. 

Soc. And that whatever condudled affairs rightly was a thing good apd 
ferviceable to us. 

Meno. We did clearly. 

Soc. And that affairs are conduded rightly by thefe two things only, trtic 
opinion and faience; poiTeffed of either of which two, a naan makes a good 
leader and guide. Whatever comes from fortune is not the effed of human 
conduft. But fo far as man has to do in conduding rightly, it is only 
through one of thefe means, true opinion and fcience. 

Meno. I think fo. 

Soc. Now fmce virtue comes not through teaching, it is not theeffeft of 
fcience. 

Meno. It appears that it is not. 

Soc. Of the two only things then, which are good and ferviceable to 
man's right condud, we have thrown one out of the queftion ; having agreed 
that fcience is not the thing through which civil affairs are adminiftered 
and conduded rightly. 

Meno. 1 think it is not. 

Soc. Not therefore through any wifdom, nor as being wife, did fuch 
men govern in the flate ; fuch as Themiflocles, and the refl,xwhom Anytus 
here juft now recounted. And for this very reafon they were not capable of 
making others to be fuch men as themfelves ; becaufe it was not fcience that 
made them what they were. 

Meno. The cafe, O Socrates, feems.to be as you reprefent it. 

Soc. If then it is not fcience, it follows th%t it muft be the other thing 
which remains of the two, namely, right opinion, through which public af- 
fairs are adminiflercd rightly by our flatefmen and politicians ; men who, 
in point of wifdom, are not at all fuperior to the oracle fnigers and di- 
vine prophets. For thefe alfo utter many true fayings, but have no real 
knowledge of any one thing they utter. 

VOL. v. o Meno. 
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Meno. I fufpc6^ this to be the cafe, 

Soc. Now do not thofe men, O Meno, dcfervc the charadler of divine 
men, who either fpeak or a6t aright in many things of great importance, 
without any intelle6lual knowledge of the fubie6ls concerning which they 
fpeak or ad ? 

Meno. By all means do they. 

Soc. Rightly then (hould we call thofe men divine, whom we juft now 
mentioned, the oracle fingers and the prophets, and all who are infpired by 
the Mufes. Nor at all lefs divine men than thefe (hould we fay that the 
politicians are, no lefs enthufiafts, infpired divinely, and poflefled by the 
Divinity, when in their fpeeches they dircdk aright many and great affairs, 
without any real knowledge of the fubjetVs they are fpeaking of. 

Meno. Cei;tainly we (hould. 

Soc. And accordingly the women, you know, Meno, call men of virtue 
by the name of divine men. And the Lacedaemonians, when they celebrate 
with encomiums any man of virtue, are ufed to fay of him that he is a di- 
vine man. 

Meno. And they appear, O Socrates, to fpeak juftly too. And yet, per- 
haps, Anytus here is offended at what you fay, 

Soc. I give myfelf no manner of concern about it. With him, Meno, we 
(hall have fome difcourfe at another time. But if we, at this time, during 
all this conver(ation, have purfued our inquiries and reafonings aright, virtue 
can neither come by nature, nor yet through teaching ; but to thofe with 
whom it is, it muft come by a divine portion or allotment, without the intel- 
ligence or true knowledge of it; unlefs amongft the politicians there (hould 
be found fome perfon capable of making another man a good politician. 
But if there (hould, he mi-ht almdft be faid to be fuch a one amongft the 
living, as Homer tells us that Tirefias is amongft the dead; where, fpeaking 
of him and of the reft who are in Hades, he fays \ 

Fill'd is he only with difcerning mind ; 
The reft flit, empty (hadows, dark and blind. 

Exa6tly the fame pre-en.inence hath fuch a man ; being as it were the 

* In his OdyflTey, lib. x. ver, 495. 

truth 
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truth and fubftance of things, compared with fhadows *, in refped of 
virtue. 

Mend. What you fay, O Socrates, fecms to me to be in the higheft degree 
juft. 

Soc. From this reafoning then, Meno, it appears to us, that fuch as are 
poffefled of virtue, have it as a divine portion or allotment to them. But 
on this point we (hall then arrive at certainty, when, previous to our in- 
quiries by what means it is that virtue comes to men, we fet about fearching 
firft, what the eflence is of virtue.— — But it is now time for me to go fomc- 
where elfe. And do you, fince you are perfuaded yourfelf of the truth of thofe 
conclufions, the refult of our inquiries, perfuade your friend Anytus to be- 
lieve them alfo. For he may thus be foftened and become milder ; and 
you, by thus perfuading him, may poffibly do a piece of fcrvice to your 
country. 

* It is obvious to be feen, that this is a metaphor taken from the fimile here ufed, of Tirefias 
and the reft of the ghofts in Hades ; or an application of the fimile to that which it is brought to 
llluftrate in terms ufed properly in the fimile^ but metaphorically in the application. For the 
application of the fimile is this : — As all the other ghofts in Hades are to Tirelias, fo are men of 
right opinion only, void of fcientific principles, to men of true fcience, men who are knawing in 
thofe principles. In the fimile, the common herd of ghofts are unreal, unfubftantial (hade?, or 
Ihadows, compared with Tirefias, who therefore, with refpeft to them, is real fubftance. In the 
fubjeft, refembled to this fimile, men of right opinion are as (hadows when compared with men 
of real fcience, — The juftnefs of the fimilltude depends on thefe doctrines of Plato : that matters 
of opinion are obje£ls of the imagination, and matters of fcience are objefts of the mind or intel- 
leA J that all objects of the imagination are only images of the objefts of fenfe, or things fenfible ; 
and that thefe objefts of fenfe, or things fenfible, are but the fhadows of things intelligible, the 
objefts of intellea.— S. 
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HIPPOCRATES, 
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CALLIAS, 
CRITIAS, 
PRODICUSS 



And HIPPIAS. 



ASSOCIATE. 

Whence come you, Socrates ? or is it not evident that you come from 
hunting about the beauty of Alcibiades ? For to mc, as I lately beheld him, 
the man appeared to be beautiful. I fay the man : for between ourfelvcs, 
Socrates, he may be called fo, fince his beard begins now to make its appear- 
ance. 

Soc. But what then? Do you not indeed praife Homer % who fays^ 
that the age of a young man when he begins to have a beard is moft agree- 
able ? And this is now the age of Alcibiades. 

* As the fame queftion is difcufled in this Dialogue, though not fo fully as in the Meno, vi«. 
Whether virtue can be taught, an introduction to it is unneceflary. I (hall therefore only obfcrve, 
that the livelinefs and variety of the chara£lers in it ; the mirth and pleafantry of Socrates j the 
fimplicity and noblenefs of the narratives ; and the knowledge of antiquities it difplays, are beau- 
tics no lefs obvious than inimitable. For an account of Protagoras, that prince of fophifts, fee the 
Thesetctus, 

* Thisfophift was ofCos, and flouriflied about 396 years before Chrift. Among his pupils 
were Euripides, Socrates, Theramenes, and Ifocrates. He made his auditors pay to hear him 
harangue, which has given occafion to feme of the antients to fpeak of the orations of Prodicus, 
for 50 drachms. Among his numerous writings, he compofcd that beautiful epifode in which 
virtue and pleafure are introduced attempting to make Hercules one of their votaries. 

3 See the 10th Book of the Odyfley, where Homer reprefents Mercury as alfuming the (hape 
of a young man that begins to have a beard. 
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Assoc. But do you not at prefent come from him ? And how is the young 
man difpofed towards you f 

Soc. He appears to be well afFe6led towards me, and efpecially Co to-day ; 
for he laid many things in defence of mc ; and I am juft now come from 
him. However, I wifli to tell you fomcthing \try ftrange : though he was 
prefent I did not attend to him, and even forgot to look at him. 

Assoc. What great afriiir then happened to both of you ? for you could 
not meet v/uh any other beautiful perfon in this city. 

Soc. I (lid, hov. ever, and with one far more beautiful. 

Assoc. What do you fay f Was he a citizen or a (Iranger ? 

Soc. A ftranger. 

Assoc. Whence came he. 

Soc. From. Abdera. 

Assoc. And did this flranger appear to you fo beautiful as to furpafs in 
beauty the fon of Clinias? 

Soc, How can it be ctherwife, O bleffed man, but that the wifeft mufl 
appear to be the more beautiful perfon ? 

Assoc. Do you come to us then, Socrates, from a certain wife man ? 

Soc. I do, and from the wifeft indeed of thofe that exill: at prefent ; if 
Protagoras appears to you to be moft wife, 

Assoc. What do yc\] fay ? Is Protagoras arrived hither ? 

Soc. He has been here thefe three days. 

Assoc. And have you then juft now been with him ^ 

Soc. I h.i\e ; and I have alfo both fpoken and heard many things. 

Assoc, \^'ill }ou not therefore relate this converfation to us ? For if no- 
thing hinders, you may fit here, fince this boy vv ill give you his place. 

Soc. I vsill certainly relate it to you: and I fhall alio thank you for at- 
tending to it. 

Assoc. And we flail thank you for the narration. 

Sec. There will then be reciprocal tlianks. Hear therefore : — This morn- 
ing, \\h;le it was yet daik, Hippocrates, the fon of Apoliodorus and the 
Lr.thrr of Phafon, knocked \ery hard at my gate v*ith his frick, and as foou 
a.^ itwas opened he huAily came to my bcdchamLer, crying with a loud 
voice, Socrates, a^-cyou aflcep r — And i knowing; his voice faid. This is Hip- 
pocrates, do voubrmg any uqws : — ISone, he replied, but what is good. —You 
3 fpeak 
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fpeak well, faid I, but what is it? and what brought you hither? — ^Prota- 
goras, faid he, is come, and dwells near me, — He has been here, I rfcplied, for 
fome time ; and have you only juft heard it ? — I only heard it, by the gods, 
faid he, this evening ; and at the fame time, taking a couch, he fat down at 
my feet, and faid, I returned laft night very late from the village of Oinoe ; 
for my boy Satyrus had made his efcape from me, and being defirous to tell 
you that I fhould purfue him, fomething elfe occurring, I forgot it. But after 
I had returned, fupped, and was going to bed, then my brother told me Pro« 
tagoras was come. On hearing this, I immediately attempted to go to you ; 
but afterwards it appeared to me that the night was already far advanced. 
Soon therefore falling afleep from wearinefs, when I awoke, I came hither.— 
And I knowing the fortitude of Hippocrates, and feeing his aftoninimeot, 
faid, What is this to you ? Has Protagoras injured you in any refped? — By 
the gods, faid he laughing, he has, becaufe he alone is wife, and has not 
imade me to be fo. — But, by Jupiter, faid I, if you had given him money, and 
had perfuaded him, he would have made you alfo wife. — O Jupiter, and the 
other gods, he replied, I fhould neither fpare my own property, nor that of 
my friends, to accomplifh this, and I now come to you, that you may fpeak 
to him in my behalf. For I am younger than you, and at the fame time I 
never either faw or heard Protagoras ; for I was a boy when he firfl came to 
this place. However, Socrates, all men praife him, and fay that his difcourfes 
are mofl wife. But why do we not go to him that we may find him within? 
And he refides, as I have heard, with Callias ' the fon of Hipponicus. Let 
us then go. — To this I replied, We will not yet go thither, O good man, for 
it is too early ; but let us go into our court, where we will walk and con- 
verfe till it is light ; and afterwards we will pay a vifit to Protagoras. 
For, as he flays very much at home, we fhall mofl probably find him within. — 
After this we rofe and went into the court, and I, in order to try theflrength 
of Hippocrates, looked at him attentively, and faid. Tell me, O Hippocrates, 
do you ;iow endeavour to go to Protagoras, that by giving him money he 
may teach you fomething? What kind of man do you fuppofe him to be ? 
and what kind of a man would you wifh him to make you ? Jufl as if you 

' This Callias was one of the firft citizens of Athens, and his father Hipponicus had been ge- 
neral of the Athenians, together with Nicias, at the battle of Tanagrc, 
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fho\ild go to your namefake, Hippocrates of Cos, who is a defcendant of 
Efculapius, and fhould offer him money on your own account, if any one 
fliould alk you, O Hippocrates, to what kind of man do you give money, 
and on what account ? what would you anfwer ? — I fliould fay, he rephed, 
that I give it as to a phyfician. — And with what view would you give it ? — 
That 1 might becon^e a phyfician, faid he. — But if you went to the Argive Poly- 
cletus, or the Athenian Phidias, and gave them a reward on your own account, 
fhould any one alk you to what kind of men, andfor whatpurpofe, you offered 
money to Polycletus and Phidias, what wouldyouanfwer? — I fliould anfwer, faid 
he,that Igave it as to f^atuaries,and in order that I myfelf might become a ftatu- 
ary. — Beit fo,I replied. But we are now going, I and you , to Protagoras, and wc 
are prepared to give him money on your account, if we have fufficient for 
this purpofe, and can perfuade him by this mean ; but if it be not fufficient, 
we muil borrow from our friends. If therefore fome one, on perceiving our 
great eagernefs about thefe particulars, fhould fay. Tell me, O Socrates and 
Hippocrates, to what kind of man, and for what purpofe do you intend to 
giv« money in offering it to Protagoras ? what anfwer (hould wc give 
him ? What other appellation have we heard refpe6ling Protagoras, as with 
refpedl to Phidias we have heard him called a ftatuary, and with refpecH: to 
Homer, a poet ? What thing of this kind have we heard concerning Prota- 
goras ? — They call this man, faid he, a fophill, Socrates. — Shall we go there- 
fore, and offer money as to a fophifl ? — Certainly. — If then fome one fhould 
afk you what do you defign to become by going to Protagoras ? — He replied, 
blufhing (for there was now day-light fufficient for me to fee him), from 
what we have already admitted, it is evident that my defign is to become a 
fophifl:. — But, by the gods, faid 1, will you not be afhamed to proclaim your- 
felfa fophifl among the Greeks? — I (hall, by Jupiter, if it is requifite to 
fpeak what 1 think. — Your defign then, Hippocrates, in acquiring the difci- 
plinc of Protagoras, is not to become a fophifl, but you have the fame in- 
tention as when you went to the fchool of a grammarian, or that of a mufi- 
cian, or of a mafler of gymnaflic : for you went not to thofe maflers to 
learn their art, that you might become a profeffor yourfelf, but for the fake 
of acquiring fuch inflruftion as becomes a private and a free man. — The dif- 
ciplinc which I fhall receive from Protagoras, faid he, perfedly appears to 
-tne to be rather a thing of this kind. — Do you know therefore, I replied, 

4 what 
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what you now intend to do ? or is it concealed from you ? — About what ? — 
That you are about to commit your foul to the care of a man, who, as you 
fay, is a fophift ; and yet I fhould wonder if you know what a fophift is. 
Though if you are ignorant of this, neither do you know to whom you de- 
liver your foul, nor if to a good or a bad thing. — But I think, faid he, that 
I know. — Tell me then what you think a fophift is ? — I think, faid he, as 
the name implies, that he is one knowing in things pertaining to wiidom. — 
But, I replied, the fame thing may alfo be faid of painters and architeds, that 
they alfo are knov/ing in things pertaining to wifdom. And if any onefliould 
afk us in what wife particulars painters are knowing, we fhould anfwer him, 
that their wifdom confifted in the produdion of images ; and we fhould re- 
ply iu a fimilar manner with refpedt to the reft. But if fome one fhould 
alk in what particulars is a fophift wife ; what fhould we anfwer ? Of what 
art is he the mafter? — He is mafter, Socrates, of the art which enables men 
to fpeak eloquently. — Perhaps, faid I, we fpeak the truth, yet we do not 
fpeak fufficiently. For this anfwer demands from us another interrogation, 
viz. in what a fophift renders men eloquent. For does not a harper alfo 
enable thofe that are inftruded by him, to fpeak about that in which he is 
knowing, viz. the playing on the harp ? Is it not fo ? — It is. — Be it fo then. 
But about what does a fophift render men eloquent ? For it is evident, that 
it muft be about things of which he has a knowledge. — It is likely. — What 
then is that thing about which the fophift is knowing, and which he teaches 
to others ? — By Jupiter, he replied, I can no longer tell you. — And I faid af- 
ter this, Do you know therefore to what danger you are going to expofeyour 
foul ? or if } ou were going to fubjed your body to the hazard of becoming 
in a good or a bad condition, would you not diligently confider whether you 
fliould expofe it to this danger or not ? Would you not call your friends and 
relations to confult with them ? And would you not take more than one 
day to deliberate on the affair ? But though you efteem your foul far more 
than your body, and upon it depends your happinefs or unhappinefs, according 
as it is well or ill difpofed, yet, concerning this, you neither afk advice of 
your father nor brother, nor of any one of us your afTociates, whether you 
fhould commit your foul to this ftranger. But having heard of his arrival 
yefterday evening, you come next morning before break of day, without 
confidering whether it is proper to commit yourfelf to him or not, and are 
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prepared to employ not only all your own riches for that purpofe, but alfo 
thofe of your friends, as if you already knew that you muft by all means 
aflbciate with Protagoras, whom, as you fay, you neither know nor have ever 
fpoken to. But you call him a fophift, though what a fophift is, to which 
you are about to deliver yourfelf, you are evidently ignorant. — And he having 
heard me, replied, What you fay, Socrates, appears to be the truth. — Whether 
or not, therefore, O Hippocrates, is a fophift a certain merchant and retailer 
of things by which the foul is nourifhed ? — He appears to me, Socrates, to be 
a charadter of this kind ; but with what is the foul nourifhed ? — By difci- 
plines, I replied. But we muft take care, my friend, left the fophift, while 
he praifes what he fells, deceive us, juft as thofe merchants and retailers do 
refpefting the food of the body. For they are ignorant whether the articles 
of their traffic are falubrious or noxious to the body, but at the fame time 
they praife all that they fell. Thofe alfo that buy thefe articles are alike igno- 
rant in this refped, unlefs the purchafer ftiould happen to be a mafter of 
gymnaftic, or a phyfician. In like manner, thofe who carry about difciplines 
in cities, and whp hawk and fell them to thofe that defire to buy them, praife 
indeed all that they fell, though perhaps fome of thefe alfo, O moft excellent 
youth, may be ignorant whether what they fell is beneficial or noxious to 
the foul. And this alfo may be the cafe with thofe that buy of them, unlefs 
the purchafer fhould happen to be a phyfician of the foul. If therefore you 
fcientifically know what among thefe is good or bad, you may fecurely buy 
difciplines from Protagoras, or any other ; but if not, fee, O blefled youth, 
whether you will not be in extreme danger with refpefl to your dearfeft con- 
cerns. For there is much greater danger in the buying of difciplines than in 
that of food ; fince he who buys meats and drinks of a victualler or mer- 
chant may take them away in other vefTels, and, before he receives them into 
his body, may place them in his houfe, and calling in fome perfon ikilled in 
thefe things, may confult what fhould be eaten and drank, and what fhould 
not, and how much and when it is proper to eat and drink ; fo that there is 
no great danger in buying provifions. Difciplines, however, cannot be taken 
away in another veffel ; but it is necefTary that he who buys a difcipline, re- 
ceiving and learning it in his foul, fhould depart either injured or benefited. 
Let us therefore confider thefe things with thofe that are older than we are : 
for we are too young to difcufs an affair of fuch great importance. Let us 

now, 
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now, however, go whither we intended, and hear the man ; and after we 
have heard him, letusalfo communicate with others. For not only Prota- 
goras is there, but Hippias the Elean, and Prodicus too, I think, and many- 
other wife men. 

This being agreed upon by us, we go on ; but when we entered the porch, 
we ftopt to difcufs fomething which had occured to us in the way". That it 
might not therefore be unfiniflicd, but that being terminated we might thus 
enter the houfe, we flood difcouifuig in the porch, until we agreed with 
each other. It appears therefore to me that the porter, who was a eunuch, 
heard us ; and that on account of the multitude of the fophifts he was en- 
raged with thofe that came to the houfe. When therefore we had knocked 
at the gate he opened it, and feeing us. Ha, ha, faid he, certain fophifls. He 
is not at leifure. And at the fame time taking the gate with both his hands, 
he (hut it with all his force. We then knocked again, and he, without 
opening the gate, faid. Did not you hear me tell you that he is not at 
leifure ? — But, my good man, faid I, we are not come to Callias, nor arc we 
fophifts. Take courage, therefore, for we come requefting to fee Protagoras. 
Announce this to him. Notwithftanding this the man would fcarcely opea 
the gate to us. However, he opened it at length, and when we entered, we 
met with Protagoras walking in the veftibule of the porch. Many followed 
him ; on one fide Callias the fon of Hipponicus, and his brother by the mo- 
ther ; Paralus the fon of Pericles ; and Charmides the fon of Glauco. 
On the other fide of him were Xanthippus the other fon of Pericles, and 
Philippides the fon of Philomelus, and Antimocrus the Mendaean, who was 
the mofl illuflrious of all the difciples of Protagoras, and who is inflruded 
in his art that he may become a fophifl. Of thofe behind thefe, who fol- 
lowed them liflening to what was faid, the greater part appeared to be 
flrangers, whom Protagoras brings with him from the feveral cities through 
which he pafTes, and whom he charms by his voice like another Orpheus : 
and they, allured by voice, follow him. Some of our countrymen alfb were 
in the choir. On feeing this choir 1 was very much delighted in obferving 
how well they took care not to be an impediment to Protagoras in walking 
before him; but when he turned, and his company with him, thefe his auditors 
that followed him opened to the right and left in a becoming and orderly 
manner, and always beautifully ranged themfelves behind him. After Prota- 
goras, 
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goras, as Homer' fays, I faw Hippias the Elean feated on a throne in the 
oppofite veflibule of the porch, and round him on benches fat Eryximachus, 
the fon of Acumenus, Phaedrus the Myrrhinufian, Androii the fon of An- 
drotion, and fome others, partly ftrangers and partly his fellow citizens. 
They appeared, too, to be interrogating Hippias concerning the fublime parts 
of nature", and certain agronomical particulars; but he, fitting on a throne, 
confidered and refolved their queftions. I likewife faw Tantalus : for Prodi- 
cus the Cean was there ; but he was in a certain building which Hipponicus 
had before ufed for an office, but which Callias, on account of the multitude 
that came to his houfe, had given to the Grangers, after having prepared it 
for their reception. Prodicus therefore was flill in bed wrapt up in fkins and 
coverings, and Paufanias of Ceramis was feated by his bedfide ; and with Pau- 
lanias there was a youth, who appeared to me to be of a beautiful and ex- 
cellent difpofition. His form indeed was perfedly beautiful ; and his name, 
as I have heard, was Agatho. Nor did I wonder that he was beloved by Pau- 
fanias. There were alfo the two Adimantes, the one the fon of Cephis, 
and the other the fon of Leucolophides, and many others. But as I was 
without, I was not able to learn what was the fubjed of their difcourfe, 
though I very much defined to hear Prodicus : for he appears to me to be a 
man perfedly wife and divine. But a certain humming found being pro- 
duced in the chamber through the grave tone of his voice, prevented me 
from hearing diflin61Iy what he faid. Jufl: as we had entered, Alcibiades, 
the beautiful as you fay, and as I am perfuaded he is, and Critias the fon of 
Callaifchrus, came after us. 

After we had entered therefore, and had difcuffed certain trifling particu- 
lars, and confidered what paffed, we went to Protagoras ; and I faid, O Pro- 
tagoras, I and Hippocrates are come to fee you. — Would you wifh, faid he, to 
fpeak with me alone, or in the prefencc of others ? — It makes no difference, I 
replied, to us; but when you hear on what account we come, you yourfelf 
fhall determine this.— What is it then, faid he, that hath brought you ?— -Hip- 
pocrates here is our countryman, the fon of ApoUodorus, and is of a great 

» See the nth Book of the OdyfTey, where Ulyfles is reprefented converfing with the (hades of 
the dead in Hades. Plato, by alluding to this part of the OdyflTey, doubllefs intended to infinuate, 
as Dacier well obferves, that thefe fophifts are not real men, but only the phantoms and (hadowi 
of men. 

and 
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and happy family, and feems to contend with his equals in age for natural en» 
dowmcnts. But he dehres to become illuftrious in the city ; and he thinks 
that he (hall elpecially efFedl this if he afTociates with you, Coiiiider, there- 
fore, whether it is proper for him to converfe alone with you about thefe parti- 
culars, or in conjuiiftion with others. — Your forethought, fa id he, Socrates, 
with refped to me is right. For a flranger who goes to great cities, and 
pel fuades young people of the greatefl quality to leave the afTociations both of 
their kindred and otiiers, both the young and the old, and adhere to him 
alone, that they may become better men by his converfation, ought in doing 
this to be cautious. For things of this kind are attended with no fmall 
envy, together with much malevolence and many flratagems. I fay indeed 
that the fophiftic art is antient, but that thofe men who firft profeffed it, 
fearing the hatred to which it would be expofed, fought to conceal it, fome 
with the veil of poetry, as Homer, Hefiod, and Simonides, and others with 
that of the myfteries and prophecy, as Orpheus and Mufaeus, and their fol- 
lowers. I perceive alfo, tnat fome have called this art gymnaftic, as Iccus of 
Tarentum, and as a fophiH at prefent does who is inferior to none, viz, 
Herodicus the Selymbrianlan, who was originally of Megara. But your 
Agathocles, who was a great fophift, Pythoclides of Ceos, and many others, 
concealed it under the veil of mufic. All thefe, as 1 faid, being afraid of 
envy, employed thefe arts as veils. I however, in this particular, do not ac- 
cord with all thefe : for I think they did not cfFe6l any thing which they 
wifhed to accomplifh; fince thefe concealments are underftood by men of great 
authority in cities. The vulgar indeed do not perceive them ; but praijfe 
certain things which they hear from the fophifts. This fubterfuge therefore, 
not being attended with any efFed:, but becoming apparent, necefTarily ihows 
the great folly of him that attempts it, and mak^ men much more inimical: 
for they think that a man of this kind is crafty in every thing. I therefore 
have taken an oppofite path : for I acknowledge myfclf to be a fophifl, and a 
teacher of men : and I think that by this ingenuous confefion I avoid envy 
more fafely than by diffimulation. I alfo dired my attention to other things 
befides this ; fo that, as I may fay, with theafliftance of Divinity, 1 have £uf- 
fered nothing dire through confefllng that I am a fophift; though 1 have ex- 
ercifed this art many years : for my age is very great, and I am old enough 
to be the father of any one of you. So that it will be by far the mofl: plea^ 

fant 
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fent to me, if you difcourfe with me concerning thefe particulars in the 
prcfencc of all thofe that are in the houfe. 

I then, fufpe6ling that he wiihed to exhibit himfelf to Prodicus and Hip- 
pias, and to boaft that we came to him as being enamoured of his wifdom, 
faid. Why may not Prodicus and Hippias be called, and thofe that are with 
him, that they may hear us ? — By all means, faid Protagoras, let them be 
called. — Callias therefore faid, Shall we prepare feats for you, that you may 
difcourfe fitting ? — It was agreed to be proper fo to do. And at the fame 
time all of us being pleafed, as thofe that were to hear wife men converfe, 
took hold of the benches and couches, and difpofed them near to Hippias ; for 
the benches had been there previouCly placed. In the interim came Callias 
and Alcibiadcs, bringing with them Prodicus, who had then rifen from his bed, 
and thofe that were with him. When therefore we were all feated. Now, So- 
crates, faid Protagoras, you may tell me before all this company what you a 
little before mentioned to me about this youth. And I faid. My exordium, 
O Protagoras, is that which I employed before, viz. with what defign we 
came to you, Hippocrates then, here, is defirous of your converfe ; and fays 
he (hall gladly hear what advantage he fhall derive from affociating with you. 
This is all we have to fay to you. — Protagoras then faid in reply, O young 
man, the advantage which you will derive from affociating with me is this, 
that on the day in which you come to me you will go home better than you 
was before ; you will alfo be more improved on the fecond than on the firfl 
day, and you will always find that you have every day advanced in improvc- 
jncnt.— And I, hearing him, faid, O Protagoras, this is by no means wonderful, 
but it is fit that it fhould be fo ; fincc you alfo, though fo old and fo wife, 
would become better, if any one fhould teach you what you do not know. 
But that is not what wc require. But jufl as if Hippocrates here fhould 
immediately change his mind, and fhould defire to affociate with the youth 
lately arrived at this place, Zeuxippus the fon of Heracletus, and coming 
to him in the fame manner as he is now come to you, fhould hear from him 
the fame things as he has heard from you, that every da)' by affociating with 
him he would become better, and advance in improvement ; if he fhould 
afk him. In what do you fay I fhall become better, and advance in proficiency, 
Zeuxippus would anfwer him,^ In the art of painting. And if he were to 
affociate with the Theban Orchagoras, and fhould hear from him the fame 

things 
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things as he has heard from you, and (hould a(k him in what he would 
daily become better by afTociating with him, he would reply. In the art of 
playing on the pipe. In like manner do you alfo reply to the youth, and to 
me afking for him : for you fay that Hippocrates here, by aflbciating with 
Protagoras, will daily become better and advance in improvement; tell us 
then, O Protagoras, in what he will make this proficiency ? — Protagoras, on 
hearing me thus fpeak, faid. You interrogate well, Socrates, and I rejoice to 
anfwer thofc who aik in a becoming manner. For Hippocrates, if he comes 
to me, will not fuffer that which he would fufFer by aflbciating with any 
other of the fophifts. Other fophifts indeed injure youth : for they force 
them to apply to arts which they arc unwilling to learn, by teaching them 
arithmetic, aftronomy, geometry, and mufic. And at the fame time looking 
at Hippias ', he added, But he who comes to me, will not learn any thing 
elfe than that for the fake of which he came. The difcipline too which he 
acquires from me is the ability of confulting well about his domeftic affairs, 
fo that he may govern his houfe in the bcft manner, and fo that he may be 
capable of faying and doing all that is advantageous for his country. — I un- 
derftand you, I replied : for you appear to me to fpeak of the political art, 
and to profefs to make men good citizens. — This, faid he, is the profeflion 
which I announce. — What a beautiful artifice, faid I, you poffefs ! if you do 
poflefs it. For nothing elfe is to be faid to you than that which I conceive. 
For I, O Protagoras, do not think that this can be taught, and yet I cannot 
difbelieve what you fay. It is juft, however, that I fhould inform you 
whence I think it cannot be taught, nor by men be procured for men. For 
I, as well as the other Greeks, fay that the Athenians are wife. I fee, there- 
fore, when we are colle6led in the affembly, and when it is neceflary to do 
fomething refpedling the building of houfes, that the architedls being fent 
for, are confulted about the bufinefs ; but that when fomething is to be done 
concerning the building of fhips, fhipwrights are confulted ; and in a fimilar 
manner with refped to other things which they think may be taught and 
learnt. But if any other perfon whom they do not think to be an artift at- 
tempts to give them advice in thefe particulars, though he may be very fine 
and rich and noble, they pay no more attention to him on this account, but 

* Protagoras fays this, becaufe Hippias profefled to be very fkilful in thefe fciences. 
VOL. V. . Q laugh 
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laugh and make a noife, until he either defifls from fpeaking through the 
difturbance, or till the archers, by order of the magiftrates, lead or carry 
him out. In this manner therefore they a6l refpedling things which pertain 
to art. But when it is requifite to confult about any thing which relates to 
the government of the city, then the builder, the brazier, the fhoemaker, 
the merchant, and the failor, the rich and the poor, the noble and the ig- 
noble, rife, and hmilarly give their advice, and no one difturbs them, as was 
the cafe with the others, as. perfons who, though they have never learnt nor 
have had a preceptor, ^et attempt to give advice. For it is evident that they 
do not think ehis can be taught. Nor does this take place only in public 
affairs, but in private concerns alfo ; the wifeft and beft of the citizens arc 
not able to impart to others the virtue which they pofTefs. For Pericles, the 
father of thefe youths, has beautifully and well inftrudted them in thofc 
things which are taught by mafters ; but in thofe things in which he is wife, 
he has neither himfelf inftru6tcd tli^m, nor has he fent them to another to 
be intruded ; but they, feeding as it were without rcflraint, wander about, to 
fee if they can cafually meet with virtue. If you will too, this very fame 
man Pericles, being the tutor of Clinias the younger brother of this Alcibiades, 
feparated them, fearing the former (hould be corrupted by the latter, and 
fent Clinias to be educated by Ariphron. Before, however, fix months had 
clapfed, Ariphron, not knowing what to do with him, returned him to 
Pericles.. I could alfo mention many others to you, who being themfelves 
good men, never made any other man better, neither of their kindred nor 
ilrangers, I therefore, O Protagolas, looking to thefe things, do not think 
that virtue can be taught. When, however, I hear you afferting thefe things, 
I waver, and am of opinion that you fpeak to the purpofe, bccaufe I think 
that you are ikilled in many things, and that you have learned many and 
difcovered fome things ourfelf. If, therefore, you can more clearly fhow 
us, that virtue noay be taught, do not be envious, but demonflrate this to us. 
Indeed, Socrates, faid he, I fhall not be envious. But whether (hall I fhow 
you this by relating a fable, as an older to younger men, or fhall I dilcufs 
it by argument ? Many, therefore, of thofe that fat with him, left it to his 
choice. It appears, therefore, to me, faid he, that it will be more agreeable 
to you to relate a fable* 

2 

*^ There 
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" Thtre wasa time, then, when the gods were alone % but the mortal genera 
did not exift. But when the defined time of generation came to thefe, the 
.gods fafhioned them within the earth, by mixing earth and fire together; 
and fuch things as are mingled with thefe two elements. And when they 
were about to lead them into light, theycommanded Prometheus and Epime- 
theus* to diftribute to and adorn each with thofe powers which were adapted 
to their nature. But Epimetheus requefted Prometheus that he might dlf- 
tribute thefe powers : And, faid he, do you attend to my diftribution. And 
having thus perfuaded him, he diftributed. But in his diftributing, he gave 
to feme ftrength without fwiftnefs, and adorned with fwiftnefs the more 
imbecile. Some he alfo armed ; but giving to others an unarmed nature, he 
devifed a certain other power for their fecurity. For thofe whom he had 
inverted with a fmallbody, he either enabled lo fly away through wings, or 
diftributed them in a fubterranean habitation ; but thofe whom he had in- 
creafed in magnitude he preferved by their bulk. And thus equalizing, he 
diftributed other things, taking care that no genus fhould be deprived of tba 
means of prefervation. 

" After, then, he had fecured them from mutual deftrudion, he took care 
to defend them againft the injuries of the air and feafons, by clothing them 
with thick hairs and folidlkins, fo that they might be fufficiently prote<aed in 
the winter frofts and fummer heats ; and fo that thefe very things might be- 
come appropriate and fpontaneous beds to each when they went to reft. 
Under their feet, llkewife, he partly added arms, and partly hairs and fohd 
and bloodlefs Ikins. He alfo imparted to different animals different nutri- 
ment ; to feme, indeed, herbs from the earth, to others the fruits of trees, 
and to others roots. There were fome alfo whom he permitted to feed on 
the fiefh of other animals : and to fome, indeed, he gave the power of gene- 
rating but a few of their own fpecies, but to thofe that are devoured by thefe 
he imparted fecundity, thus extending fafety to the race. However, as Epi- 

* By this nothing more is meant than that a divine is prior lo a mortal nature, according to 
taufal, hut not according to temporal, priority. For, whatever Divinity produces, it produces 
continually ; and hence every efle6l proceeding from a divine caufe is confubfillent with that 
caufe, in the fame manner as (liadow with its forming fubftance. 

' Prometheus, as we have obferved in the notes on the Gorgias, is the infpe(9:ive guardian of 
the dcfcent of the rational foul -, and Epimetheus is the guardian of the irrational foul. 

Q 2 methcus 
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metheus was not very wife, he ignorautly beftowed all his powers on irra- 
tional animals; but the human race ftill remained unadorned by him. Pro- 
metheus, therefore, came to him while he was doubting, and confidercd the 
diftribution which he had made. And he faw that other animals were well pro- 
vided for, but that man was naked, without fhoes, without a bed, and unarmed. 
But now the fatal day was arrived, in which it was neceffary that man fhould 
emerge from the earth into light. Prometheus, therefore, being dubious 
what fafety he could find for man, ftole the artificial wifdom of Vulcan and 
Minerva ', together with fire ; fince it was impoffible that the poffedion of 
this wifdom could be ufeful without fire; and thus he imparted it to man. 
By thefe means, therefore, man poffeffed the wifdom pertaining to life. He 
had not, however, political wifdom. For this was with Jupiter; and Pro- 
metheus was no longer permitted to afcend to the citadel, the habitation of 
Jupiter *. To which we may add, that the guards of Jupiter were terrible. 
Prometheus, therefore, fecretely entered into the common habitation of Mi- 
nerva and Vulcan, in which the arts were exercifed ; and ftealing the fiery 
art from Vulcan, and the other from Minerva, he gave them to man : and 
from this arifes the fertility of human life. But Prometheus afterwards, as 
it is faid, through Epimetheus, was puniflied for his theft. Since, however, 
man became a partaker of a divine allotment, in the firft place through this 
alliance with divinity, he alone of the other animals beheved that there were 
gods, and endeavoured that the altars and flatues of the gods fhould be 
eftabli(hed. In the next place he articulately diftingui/hed by art, voice and 

' In tbefe two divinities the caufe of all arts is primarily comprehended : the former of thefe 
firft imparting the fabricative power which the arts poffefs j and the latter illuminating them with 
that which is gnoftic and intelleftual. 

^ Prometheus was not pennitted to afcend to the citadel of Jupiter, with whom the political 
fcience firfl fubfifts, becaufe the guards of Jupiter, i. c. the Curetes, who are of an unpolluted 
guardian charafleriftic, preferve him exempt from aH partial caufes, among which Prometheus 
ranks. Through theft guardians alfo, being firmly eftabliflied in himfelf, he pervades through all 
things without impedirtient, and being prefent to all his progeny, is expanded above wholes ac- 
cording to fuprtme tfahfcendency. The citadel alfo of Jupiter (fays Proclus, in Plat. Theol. 
p. 299)j according to ihe rumours of theologifts, is a fymbol of intellectual circulation and of the 
higheft fummit of Olympus, which all the wife fufpend from Jupiter's intellectual place offurvey. 
To this place likewife (he adds) Jupiter extends all the mundane gods, thence imparting to them 
intellectual powers, divine lights and viviiic illuminations. 

names, 
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names, and invented houfes and garments, (hoes and beds, and nourifli- 
mcnt from the earth. But men, being thus provided for in the beginning, 
lived difperfed ; for cities were not : hence they were deftroyed by wild 
beafts, through being every where more imbecile than them ; and the fabri- 
cating art was indeed a fufficient aid to them for nutriment, but was inade- 
quate tQ the war with wild beafts : for they had not yet the political art, 
of which the military is a part. They fought therefore to colled them- 
felves together, and to fave themfelves, building for this purpofe cities. 
When, however, they were thus colleded in a body, they injured each other, 
as not poilefling the political art ; fo that, again being difperfed, they were 
deflroyed by the hearts. Jupiter, therefore, fearing for our race, left it 
fhould entirely perifh, fent Hermes, and ordered him to bring Shame and 
Juftice to men, that thefe two might be the ornaments and the bonds of 
cities, and the conciliators of friendfhip. Hermes, therefore, alked after 
what manner he fhould give Shame and Juftice to men. Whether, faid 
he, as the arts are diftributed, fo alfo fhall I diftribute thefe ? for they are 
diftributed as follows : — One man who poffeffes the medicinal art is fuffi- 
cient for many private perfons ; and in a fimilar manner other artificers. 
Shall I, therefore, thus infert Shame and Juftice in men ? or ftiaJl I diftri- 
bute them to all ? — To all, faid Jupiter, and let all be partakers of them : 
for cities will not fubfift, if a few only participate of thefe, as of the other 
arts. Publifh alfo this law in my name, that he who is incapable of partak- 
ing of Shame and Juftice fhall be punifhed as the peft of the city.'* 

Thus, Socrates, and on this account, both others and the Athenians, when 
they difcourfe concerning building, or any other fabricative art, think that a 
few only fhould be confulted ; and if any one unfkilled in thefe affairs offers 
to give advice, they do not allow him, as you fay ; and it is reafonable, as I fay, 
that they fhould not. But when they proceed to a confultation concerning 
political virtue, the whole of which confifts from juftice and temperance, 
they very properly permit every man to fpeak ; becaufe it is fit that every 
one fhould partake of this virtue, or there can be no cities. This, Socrates, 
is the caufe of that which was doubted. And that you may not think I de- 
ceive you in afferting that all men in reality think that every man participates 
of juftice, and of the reft of politic virtue, take this as an argument: in other 
arts, as you fay, if any one afferts that he is a good piper, or fkilled ni any 

other 
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other art of which he is ignorant, thofe that hear him either laugh at, or arc 
indignant with him, and his friends admonifh him as one infane ; but in ju£^ 
tice and the other political virtue, though it be known that a certain perfon 
■is unjuft, yet if he afferts the truth of himfelf before the multitude, they think 
that he is infane, and that he (hould not unfold his iniquity; and they fay 
'that all men fhould acknowledge themfelves to be juft, whether they are or 
not ; or that he who does not pretend that he is juft muft be mad ; as if it 
were neceflary that every one fhould, in a certain refped, partake of juHice, 
or no longer be a man, I fay thefe things, to fhow that every mantis very 
properly permitted to give his advice concerning this virtue, becaufe every- 
one is thought to be a partaker of it. But that men do not think that it fub- 
fifts from nature, nor from chance, but that it may be taught and obtained 
by fludy, this I will in the next place endeavour to (how you. No one is 
enraged with another on account of thofe evil^ which he thinks anfe either 
from nature or art ; nor does he admonilh, or t ach, or punifti the pofleflbrs 
of thefe evils in order to make them otherwife than they are; but, on the con- 
trary, he pities them. Thus, for inftance, who woiil 1 be fo mad as to repre- 
hend the deformed, or the little, or the difeafed I For I think they know 
that thefe things, viz. fuch as are beautitul and the contrary, happen to men 
from nature and fortune. On the contrary, when they think that any one 
pofTeffes certain evils from fludy, cuftom, and learning, then they are indig- 
nant, admonilh, and punifli ; among the number of which evils are injuftice 
and impiety, and in (hort every thing which is contrary to political virtue. 
And as this fpecies of virtue is obtained by fludy and dilcipline, they are on 
this account indignant with and admonifh every one who negledls to ac- 
quire it. For if you are willing, O Socrates, to confider what the pu- 
nifhment of the unjull is able to effe6l, this very thing will teach you that 
men think virtue is to be acquired. For no one endued with intellect 
punifhes him who has adled unjuflly, merely becaufe he has fo aded ; for 
he who a61s in this manner punifhes like a wild beafl, irrationally. But he 
who endeavours to punifh with reafon, does not punifh for the fake of pafl 
guilt (for that which has been done cannot be undone), but for the fake of 
future injuftice, that neither this offender himfelf, nor any other who fees 
him punifhed, may again ad unjuAly. And he who has this conception muft 
.be perfuaded that virtue may be taught : for punifhment is infli(5led for the 

fake 
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fake of turning others from guilt. All, therefore, that punlfh, as well pri- 
vately as publicly, have this opinion. And both other men, and efpecial'y 
the Athenians your fellow citizens, take vengeance on and punifh thofe 
whom they think have a61ed unjuftly ; fo that, according to this reafoning, the 
Athenians alfo are among the number of thofe who think that virtue may be 
acquired and taught. Very properly, therefore, do your fellow citizens ad- 
mit the brazier and fhoemaker to give advice in political concerns ; and, as 
it appears to me, Socrates, it has been fulEciently demonflrated to you that 
they confider virtue as a thing which may be taught and acquired. 

There ftill, however, remains the doubt which you introduced concerning 
illurtrious men, viz. on what account they teach their fons, and make them 
wife in things which may be obtained from preceptors, but do not render 
them better than others in the virtue for which they themfelves are re- 
nowned. In order to remove this doubt, Socrates, I (hall no longer em- 
ploy a fable, but argument. For thus conceive : whether i^ there any one 
thing or not, of which it is neceffary all the citizens (hould partake, or a 
city cannot lubfift ? In this thing your doubt is fblved, but by no means 
othervvife. For if there is this one thing, which is neither the art of the 
archite61, nor of the brazier, nor potter, but is juftice, and temperance, 
and holinefs, and in (hort the virtue of man ; if this be the thing, of which 
it is neceffary all (hould partake, and together with which every man (hould 
learn and perform whatever elfe he withes to learn or do, but by no means 
without this ; or if he does not partake of it, that he fhould be taught and 
punilTied, whether boy, or man, or woman, till through punifhment he be- - 
comes better ; and he who is not obedient, when punifhed or taught, is ba- 
nifhed from the city, or put to death as one incurable; if this then be the 
cafe, and thofe illuftrious men teach their children other things, but 
not this, confider in how wonderful a manner they become excellent men : 
for we have (hown that they think virtue may be taught both privately and 
publicly. But fince it may be taught, do you think that fathers teach their 
children other things, the ignorance of which is neither attended with death • 
nor a penalty; but that in other things in which a penalty, death, and exile are 
the pumfliments attendant on their children, when they are not inllru(51ed 
nor exerciled in virtue, and belides death, the confifcation of their qoods, . 
and in (hort the ruin of their families, they neither teach them thefe things, 

nor 
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nor ufe their utmoft endeavours that they may acquire them ? It is necef^ 
fary to think, Socrates, that fathers, beginning with their children when they 
are very youngj will teach and admonifh them as long as they live. For as foon 
as a boy underftands what is faid to him, his nurfe, mother, pedagogue, and the 
father himfelf, ftrive to the utmoft that the boy may become a moft excellent 
charafter ; teaching and pointing out to him, in every word and deed, that this is 
juft, and that unjuft ; that this is beautiful and that bafe; and that this is holy, 
and that unholy : likewife that he fhould do thefe things, and not thofe. 
And if the boy is willingly perfuaded, they think they have done well ; but 
if not, they form him to rectitude by threats and blows, as if he were a dif- 
torted and bent piece of wood. In the next place they fend him to mafters, 
and thefe they much more enjoin to pay attention to the morals of the boys, 
than to the teaching them to read and play on the harp. The preceptors like- 
wife take care of the children ; and when the boys have learnt their letters, 
and their attention is dire^ied to the meaning of what they read, inftead of 
oral precepts, the mafters give them the compofitions of the beft poets to 
read, and compel them to commit them to memory ; becaufe in thefe there 
are many admonitions, and many tranfa6lions, and praifes, and encomiums, 
of antient illuftrious men, that the boy may be zealous to imitate them, and 
may defire to become a (imilar character. The mafters of the harp alfo do 
other things of alike kind ; for they pay attention to temperance, and take 
care that the boys do not commit any vice. Beiides this too, when they have 
learnt to play on the harp, they teach them the compofitions of other good 
lyric poets, finging them to the harp ; and they compel rhythms and harmo- 
nies to become familiar to the fouls of the boys, that becoming milder, more 
orderly, and more harmonious, they may be more able both to fpeak and adl : 
for every life of man requires rhythm and harmony. Further ftill, befides 
thefe things, they fend them to mafters of exercife, that their bodies being 
rendered better, may be ufefully fubfervient to the rational part of the foul, 
and that they may not be compelled to cowardice, through the depravity of 
their bodies, in war and other adlions. And thefe things are done by thofc 
who are moft able to do them: but the moft able are the moft wealthy ; 
and the fons of thefe begin their exercifes the earlieft, and continue them the 
longeft. But when they leave their mafters, the city compels them to learn 
the laws, and to live according to the paradigm of thefe, that they may not 

4. acl 
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a£t cafually from themfelves ; but in reality, juft as writing mafters give their 
fcholars, who have not yet learnt to write well, letters to be traced over by 
them which they have written, and thus compel them to write conformafily 
to their copy ; (o the city prefcribing laws which were the inventions of il- 
luftrious and antient legiflators, compels them to govern and to be governed 
according to thefe. But it punifhes him who tranfgreffes thefe ; and the 
name which is given to this punifhment, both by you, and in many other 
places, is tuGuvat, corre&ions^ as if it were juftice correEiing depravity. 

As fo much attention therefore is paid, both privately and publicly, to vir- 
tue, can you ftill wonder and doubt, O Socrates, whether virtue may be 
taught ? It is not, however, proper to wonder that it can be taught, but it 
would be much more wonderful if this were not the cafe. But why then are 
unworthy fons frequently the offspring of worthy fathers ? Learn again the 
reafbn of this. For this is not woiiderful, if what I have before faid is true, 
that this thing virtue ought not to be peculiar to any one perfon, in order to 
the exiftence of a city. For if this be the cafe, as 1 fay (and it is fb the 
mofl of all things), confider and feledl any other ftudy and difcipline whatever. 
Thus, for inll:ance, fuppofe that this city could not fubfiil: unle(s we were all 
of us players on the pipe, fliould we not all apply ourfelves to this inftru- 
ment ? and would not every one* teach every one, both privately and pub- 
lickly, to play on it \ and would he not reprove him who played unfkilfully, 
and this without any envy ? Juft as now, no one envies or conceals things 
juft and legal, as is the cafe in other arts. For mutual juftice and virtue are, 
I think, advantageous to us : and on this account every one moft willingly 
difcourfes about and teaches things juft and legal. If then in playing on the pipe 
we are thus difpofed, with all alacrity and without relerve, to teach each other, 
do you think, Socrates, faid he, that the fons of the moft excellent players on the 
pipe would become good pipers, rather than the fons of bad players on this in- 
ftrumeiit? I indeed think not ; but the boy moft happily born for that art 
Vv'ould be found to be him who made the greateft proficiency ; and he who 
was not naturally adapted for it would purfue it without glory. And the fon 
ot an excellent piper would often be unikilled in that art ; and again, a good 
piper would frequently be the offspring ofa bad one. However, they would 
be all fufficiently excellent, if compared with the unfkilful, and with thofe 
\\ ho know nothing of the piper's art. In like manner think that the man 
VOL. V. R who 
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who appear^ to you to be the moft unjuft of thofe who are nurtured by the 
l&wSy and among men, is juft and the artificer of this thing (juftice), if he is 
compared with men, who have neither difcipline, nor courts of juftice, nor 
laws, nor any neceffity which compels them to pay every attention to virtue, 
but are mere favages, fuch as thofe which Pherecrates the poet caufed to be 
afted laft year, during the feftivals of Bacchus. And if you fhould chance to 
be among fuch men as the mifanthropes in that play, you would rejoice if you 
met with Eurybates and Phrynendas*, and deploring your fortune, you would 
defire the depravity of our men. But now you are delicate, Socrates, be- 
caufe all men are teachers of virtue to the utmoft of their abilities, thouo-h 
no one appears to you to be fo. For if you (hould fearch for the man who 
taught us to fpeak the Greek tongue, he would be no \^'here to be found : 
nor, if you were to inquire who^ it is that can teach the fons of manual ar- 
tificers this very art which they have learnt from their father, and which both 
the father and the fellow artifts his friends exercife, you would not, I think, 
O Socrates, eafilyfind the preceptor of thefe ; but it is every where eafy to 
Bnd teachers of the ignorant. And thus it is alfo with refped to virtue and 
every thing elfe. We fhould likewife rejoice, if he who furpafles us caufci 
us to advance in virtue, though but in a fmall degree, among the number 
of which I, think I am one, and that I know in a manner, fuperior to other 
men, what will contribute to the beautiful and the good, and that I am worthy 
of the reward which I receive for my infl:ru6lion, and indeed of more than I 
receive, as is alfo the opinion of my difciplcs. Hence this is the bargain 
which I ufually make : when any one has learnt from me, if he is willing, he 
pays me the fum of money which I require ; but if not, going to a temple 
andfwearing how much the difciplines which I teach are worth, he depofits 
the fum which he is to pay me. And thus much, faid he, O Socrates, I, and the 
fable, and argument have afferted, to prove that virtue may be taught ; and 
the Athenians alfo arc of the fame opinion. We have likewife fhown that it 
is not in any refped wonderful that depraved fons fhould be the offspring of ex- 
cellent fathers, fince the fonsof Polycletus, who are of the fame age with 
Paralus and Xanthippus, are nothing when compared with their father ; 

" Thefe were two notorious profligates, who had given occafionfor the proverbs, "An aaion 
of Eurybates: it is another Phrynendas.*' 

and 
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and ill like manner with refped to the Tons of other artifts, Thcfe, however, 
are not yet to be condemned ; for they are young, and hope may be yet en- 
tertained of their making a proficiency. 

Protagoras therefore, having pointed out thefe and fimilar things, ceafed 
to fpeak ; and I having been for a long time charmed, looked ftill at him, as 
defiring to hear him ftili fpeak. But when I perceived that he had in 
reality finifhed his difcourfe, and when 1 had with difficulty colleded my- 
felf, looking to Hippocrates I faid, O fon of ApoUodorus, how much do I 
thank you for having brought me hither ! For I make much of what I have 
heard from Protagoras ; fince before this, I thought that it was not human 
care by which worthy men become worthy, but now I am perfuaded that it 
is. There is however a fmall impediment to my belief, which Protagoras 
will doubtlefs eafily remove, fince he has unfolded fo much. For if fomc 
one (liould difcourfe with any one of the popular orators, perhaps he would 
hear arguments of this kind, fuch as Pericles delivered, or fome other 
eloquent man ; but if fome one fliould afk them concerning any thing, they 
like a book would have nothing to reply, nor any thing to fay. And if a 
man fhould afk them any trifling particular refpedling what was faid, they 
would refemble brafs when llruck, which keeps and extends its found for a 
long time, unlefs fome one lays hold of it. For thus rhetoricians, when 
alked fome trifling thing, reply in an extended fpeech. But Protagoras here 
is fufficient to deliver both long and beautiful difcourfes, as he has juft now 
made it appear ; and he is alfo fufficient, when interrogated, to anfwer with 
brevity, and interrogating, to wait for and receive an anfwer ; which can 
be aflerted but of a few. Now then, O Protagoras, I am in want of a cer- 
tain trifling particular, and if you anfwer me this, I thall have all that I 
want. You fay that virtue may be taught ; and I, if I could be perfuaded by 
any man, fhould be perfuaded by you. But I befeech you to remove the 
wonder which you excited in my mind while you were fpeaking. For you 
fay that Jupiter fcnt juftice and fliame to men ; and afterwards, in many parts 
of your difcourfe, you fpeak of juftice, temperance, and fandity, and of all 
thefe colledively, as if virtue were but one thing. Accurately explain to 
me, therefore, this very thing, whether virtue is one certain thing, but the 
parts of it are juftice, temperance, and fandity ; or whether all thefe which 
1 h^ve juft now mentioned are names of one and the fame thing. This it is 
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which I ftiJl dtdrt to know. — But it is eafy, faid he, Socrates, to anfvver 
this queftion, that virtue being one thing, the particulars which vou have ad- 
duced are the parts of it. — But whether, faid I, are they parts, in the fame 
manner as the mouth, noftrils, eyes and ears are parts of the face? or are 
they parts Jike the parts of gbld, which do not differ from each other and 
the whole, except in magnitude and parvitude ? — It appears to me, Socrates, 
that the parts of virtue have the fame relation to the whole, as tlie parts of 
the face to the whole face. — Whether then, faid I, do different men receive 
a different part of virtue? or is it neceffary that he who receives one part 
fhould poffefs all the parts of virtue r — By no means, faid he ; fince many 
men are brave, but unjuft ; and others again are juft, but not wife. — But, 
faid I, are thefe part? of virtue, viz. wifdom and fortitude ? — Certainly, the 
moft of all things, he replied ; and the greateft of ail the parts, is wifdom. — 
But, faid I, of thefe parts, is this one thing, and that another ? — Yes. — Ha§ 
each of themalfo its proper power, in the fame manner as each of the parts 
of the face ? As for inftance, the eye is not fimilar to the ears, nor is the 
power of it the fame ; nor do any of the other parts refemble each other, 
nor are their powers the fame, nor arc they mutually fimilar in any other 
refpe(51. Is it therefore thus alfo with the parts of virtue, fo that the one 
does not refemble the other, neither in itfelf, nor in its power ? Or is it not 
evident that it is fo, (ince it is fimilar to the paradigm which we have intro- 
duced ? — But it does thus fubfifl:, Socrates, faid he. — And I replied, no other 
part of virtue therefore, is fuch as fcicnce, nor'fuch as juflice, nor fuch as 
fortitude, nor fuch as temperance, nor fuch as fandity. — It is not, faid he. 

But come, faid I, let us confider in common what kind of a thing each of 
thefe is. And, in thefirft place, is juftice a certain thing, or is it nothing? 
For to me it appears to be fomething. But what does it appear to you to 
be ?— That it is alfo fomething. — What then ? if fome one (hould alk you 
and me, O Protagoras and Socrates, tell me with refped to this very thing 
which you have jufl now named juflice, whether it is juft or unjuft ? I in- 
deed (hould anfwer him that it is juft. But what would you fay ? would 
your anfwer be the fame with mine or not ? — The fame, faid he. — I there- 
fore fhould fay that juftice is a thing fimilar to the beifig juft, in reply to 
the interrogator. And would not you alfo affert the fame ? — Yes, faid he. — 
If then, after this, he fhould aik us, Do you alfo fay that fandity is 
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fomething ? we fliould reply, I think, that we do. — We fhould, faid he. — 
Bat whether do you fay that this very thing fandity is adually adapted to be 
iinholv, or to be holy ? For my part, I fhoiild be indignant with this quei^ 
tion, and fhould fay, Predi6l better thirigs, O man : for by no means will any 
thing elfe be holy luilefs holinefs itfelf be holy. But what do you fay ? 
would not you thus anfwer r — Entirely fo, faid he. — If then, after this he 
ftiould fay, afking us. How then have ye fpoken a little before ? Or have I 
not rightly underftood you ? For you appear to me to affert that the parts of 
virtue fubfifted in fuch a manner with refped to each other, that one of them 
docs not refemble the other ; I fhould reply, that as to other things, you 
have underftood rightly, but you are miftaken in thinking that I alfo have 
faid this : for Protagoras gave this anfwer, but I interrogated him. If then 
he fhould fay, he fpeaks the truth, Protagoras : for you fay that one part of 
virtue does not refemble another. This is your affertion. What would be 
your anfwer to him ? — It is necefTary, faid he, Socrates, to acknowledge it.— • 
What then, O Protagoras, aflenting to thefe things, (hall we anfwer him, if 
he fhould add, holinefs therefore is not of fuch a nature as to be a jufl thino^, 
nor is juRice fuch as a holy thing, but fuch as that which is not holy; and 
holinefs is fuch as that which is not jufl. So that what is jufl is unholy. 
What fhall we fay to him in reply ? For I, for my own part, fhould fay that 
juflice is holy, and that holinefs is jufl. And for you, if you will permit me, 
I fhould reply this very thing, that either juflice is the fame with holinefs, 
or that it is mofl fimilar to it; and that the mofl of all things, juflice is fuch 
as holinefs, and holinefs fuch as juflice. But fee whether you hinder me 
from giving this anfwer ; or does this alfo appear to you to be the cafe ? — It 
does not entirely, faid he, Socrates, appear to me to be fimply thus, foas to 
grant that juflice is holy, and holinefs juft ; but there appears to me to be a 
certain difference between them. However, of what confequence is this ? 
For, if you will, let juftice be holy, and let holinefs be jufl. — I have nothing 
to do, faid I, with I will -y and if it is agreeable to you, let it be reprobated. 
And let us alfo be perfuaded that the fubjed of our converlation will be dif- 
cuffed in the bell manner, when the particle if is removed from it. — But 
indeed, he replied, ju (lice has fomething fimilar to holinefs. For one thing 
always refembles another in a certain refpe6t, contraries alone excepted : 
for white has no fmiilitudc to black, nor hard to foft ; and fo with refped 
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to other things which appear to be moft contrary to each other, and which, 
as we before obfervcd, poflefs another power, and of which one does not re- 
femble the other. But there are other things, fuch as the parts of the face,4n 
which the one is fimilar to the other. So that although you fhould confute 
thcfe things after this manner, if you are of opinion that all things are 
fimilar to each other, yet it is not juft to call thofe things fimilar which pof^ 
fefs a certain fimilitude to each other ; as neither is it juft to call thofe things 
which po/fefs a certain diflimilitude, difTimilars, though they have but very 
little of the (imilar. — And I wondering, faid to him, do the juft and the 
holy appear to you to be fo mutually related, as to pofFefs but a fmall degree 
of fimilitude to each other ? — Not entirely fo, faid he ; nor yet again, do I 
confider them in the fame way as you appear to me to conlider them. — But 
I replied. Since thefe things dq not feem to be agreeable to you, we will 
difmifs them, and conflder this other thing which you fay. What do you 
call folly ? Do you not fay that wifdom is perfe6tly contrary to it ? — To 
me it appears to be fo, faid he. — But when men a6l rightly and profitably, 
do they then appear to you to adt temperately ; or when they ad in a con- 
trary manner ? — They appear to me, faid he, to a£t temperately, when they 
a6:lrightly and profitably. — And do they not a^k temperately by temperance? — 
It is neceffary. — Do not therefore thofe that adl wrongly, adt foolifhly, and 
thus ading, not a6t by temperance? — I agree with you, faid he, that they do. — 
The a6ling foolishly, therefore, is the contrary to afting temperately. — He 
faid it was. — Are not, therefore, things which are done foolifhly, fo done by 
folly, but by temperance things which are done temperately ? — He granted 
it. — If then any thing is done by ftrength, is it not done ftrongly, and if by 
weaknefs, weakly. — So it appears. — And if any thing is done with fwiftnefs, 
is it not done fwiftly, and if with flownefs, flowly ? — He faid it was. — And if 
any thing is done after the fame manner, is it not done by the fame, and if 
Sti a contrary manner by the contrary ? — He granted it. — Come then, I re- 
plied, is -there fomething beautiful ? — He admitted there was. — And is any 
thing contrary to this except the bafe ? — There is not. — But what ? Is there 
fomething good } And is any thing contrary to this except evil ? — There is 
not.— Is there alfo fomething acute in voice ? — He faid there is. — And is any 
thing contrary to this except the grave ? — There is not, faid he. — 1 o every 
one of contraries therefore, I replied, there is only one contrary, and not 
4 many. 
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jY^any. — He granted it. — Let us then, faid I, repeat the particulars to which 
we have aflented. We have acknowledged that there is only one contrary 
to one thing, but not more than one. — We have. — But that which is done 
contrarlly is done by things contrary.— He admitted it, — We aJfo granted 
that what is done fooli(hly is done in a manner contrary to that which is done 
temperately. — He faid we did. — But that which is done temperately is done 
by temperance, and that which is done foolifhly, by folly.— He granted it. — 
But if a thing is done contrarily, is it not done by a contrary ? — Yes, — 
And the one is done by temperance, and the other by folly. — Yes. — And arc 
they not done contrarily ? — Entirely fo. — Are they not therefore done by 
contraries ?— Yes. — Folly therefore is contrary to temperance. — So it ap- 
pears. — Do you remember, then, that it was before acknowledged by us, that 
folly is contrary to wifdom ? — He agreed that it was. :— And did we not 
alfo fay, that there is only one contrary to one thing. — We did. — Which 
therefore of thefe pofitions, O Protagoras, fhall we rejed ? That which fays 
there is only one contrary to one thing, or that in which it is afTerted, that 
wifdom is different from temperance ? but that each is a part of virtue ? 
And that befides being different, both they and their powers are diflimilar, 
in the fame manner as the parts of the face? Which therefore of thefe 
fhall we rejed ? for both of them are not very musically aflerted ; fmce 
they do not accord, nor coharmonize with each other. For how can they 
accord, if it be neceflary that there fhould only be one contrary to one 
thing, but not to more than one ? But to folly, which is one thing, wifdom 
and temperance have appeared to be contrary. Is it fo, faid I, O Protagoras, 
or not ?— He acknowledged that it was fo, but very unwillingly. — Will not, 
therefore, temperance and wifdom be one thing ? And again, prior to this, it 
appeared to us that juflice and fan6lity were nearly the fame thing. But 
come, faid I, Protarogas, let us not be weary, but confider what remains. 
Does it then appear to you that a man who ads unjuflly is wife, becaufe he 
ads unjuflly ? — I, faid he, Socrates, fliould be afhamed to acknowledge this, 
though It is aflerted by many men. — Whether then fhall we addrefs ourfelves 
to them, or to you ? — If you are willing, faid he, fpeak firfl to this afTer- 
tion of the many. — But it makes no difference to me, if you only an- 
fvver, whether thefe things appear to you or not ; for I efpecially dired 
my attention to the affertibn. It may, however, perhaps happen, that I 
(hall both explore myfelf interrogating, and him who anfwcrs. 

At 
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At firft, therefore, Protagoras began to afTume fome confequence (for he 
was averle to difcufs this affair, and faid it was difficult) ; but afterwards he 
iubmitted to anfwer. — Come then, faid I, anfwer me from the beginning : 
Do certain perfons who a6t unjuilly, appear to you to be wife ? — Let them 
be fo, faid he. — i\nd does not the being wife confifl in confuiting well, even 
when they a6l unjuftly ? — Be it fo, faid he. — But whether, I replied, does 
this take place if they do well, adting unjuftly, or if they do ill ? — If they do 
well. — Do you then fay that certain things are good ? — I do. — Whether, 
therefore, faid I, are thofe things good which are advantageous to men ? — By 
Jupiter, faid he, they are ; and I aifo call ibme things good, though they are 
not advantageous to men. And Protagoras, when he faid this, appeared to 
me to be ruffled, afraid, and averfe to anfwer. Seeing him, therefore, in 
this condition, I cautioufly and gradually interrogated him ; and I faid, 
Whether, O Protagoras, do you fpeak of things which are advantageous to no 
man, or of thofe which are in no rej/ie^ advantageous ? And do you call 
fuch things as thefe good ? — By no means, faid he ; but I know many things 
which are ufelefs to men, meats and drinks, and medical potions, and ten 
thoufand other things ; and I alfo know fome things which are advantageous 
to them. There are likewife fome things which are by no means profitable 
to men, but are beneficial to horfes ; fome which arc advantageous to oxen 
only ; and others to dogs : others again which are beneficial to no one of 
thefe, but to trees ; and others which are good to the roots of trees, 
but pernicious to their bloflbms. Thus, for inltance, dung is beneficial to 
the roots of all trees when thrown upon them ; but if you were to throw it 
on their branches and fhoots, you would deftroy them all. Thus too, oil is 
a very excellent thing for all plants; but is mod hoftile to the hairs of all 
animals except man. For it is beneficial to the hairs of man, and to the 
reft: of his body. And fo diverfified and all-various a thing is good, that this 
very thing, oil, is good to the external parts of the body of man, but is moil 
pernicious to his inward parts. And on this account all phyficians forbid the 
difeafed the ufe of oil ; or at leaft: only permit them to ufe it in a very fmall 
deo-ree, and iull: fufficient to correct the bad fmell of the food which they take. 
Protagoras having thus fpoken, thofe that were prelent loudly applauded 
him as one that had made a good fpeech. And 1 faid, O Protagoras, I am a 
man naturally forgetful, and if any one makes a long difcourfe to mc, I forget 
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what was the fubjed of his difcourfe. As, therefore, if I were deaf, and you 
intended to difcourfe with me, it would be neceflary for you to fpeak a little 
louder to me than to others ; fo now, fmce you happen to have met with a for- 
getful man, cut your anfwers for me, and make them (horter, if you wifli that 
I fhould follow .you. — How would you have me fliorten my anfwers ? Mufl 
lanfWeryou, faid he, (horter than is ncceflary ?— -By no means, I replied.— ^ 
But as much as is proper, faid he ? — Yes, faid I. — Whether, therefore, muft 
my reply be fuch as appears to me to be neceffary, or fuch as appears to be 
fo to you ?— I have heard, I replied, that you can both fpeak with prolixity 
yourfelf about the fame things, and teach another to do the fame, fo as 
never to be in want of words ; and again, that you can fpeak with brevity, 
fo that no one can deliver himfelf in fewer words than you. If, therefore, 
you intend to difcourfe with me, ufe the other method, that of fpeaking with 
brevity. — O Socrates, faid he, I have had verbal contefls with many men, 
and if I had done this which you urge me to do, viz, if I had fpokeu as my 
antagonift ordered me to fpeak, I (hould not have appeared to excel any oncj 
nor would the name of Protagoras have been celebrated in Greece. — And 
I (for 1 knew that the former anfwers did not pleafe him, and that he would 
not be willing to anfwer my interrogations) thought that 1 had no longer 
any bufinefs in the conference. I th-erefore faid, O Protagoras, I do not 
defire you to difcourfe with me contrary to your will ; but if you are difpofed 
to converfe fo that I can follow you, then I will difcourfe with you. For 
you, according to report, and as you yourfelf fay, are able to fpeak both with 
prolixity and brevity : for you are wife. But I am unable to make thcfe 
long fpeeches ; though I wi(h that I had the ability. It is fit, however, that 
you, who are capable of doing both, fliould yield to my inability^ in order 
that converfation may take place. But now, as you are iK>t willing to do this, 
and a certain bufinefs prevents me from (laying to hear your long fpeeches, 
I muft depart whither it is requlfite I fhould go; though perhaps it would not 
be unpleafant to me to hear thefe things from you. — And at the fame time 
having thus fpoken, I rofe in order to go. But as I was rifing, Calltas taking 
hold of me with his right hand, and of my cloak with his left, faid. We (hall 
not difmifs you, Socrates: for if you depart, our converfation will be at an 
ciid. I befeech you, therefore, ftay with us : for there is not any one thincr 
which I would more willingly hear than you and Protagoras difcour(ing 
VOL. V. s together. 
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together. Gratify all of us therefore. — And I faid (for I was now ftandinj 
as being ready to go), O fon of HipponicuR, I have always admired your 
philofophy ; but I now both praife and love it ; fo that I fhould wifli 
tQ gratify you, if you requeft of me pofiibilities. But at prefem, it is juft as if 
you (hould defire mc to run a race with Crifo the Himeraean, who is now ia 
the vigour of youth, or with one of thofe who run and accomplifh the longeft 
courfe, or with fonve diurnal courier; I (hould fay to you, that I wifh much 
Jnore than you do that I could keep pace with thefe runners, but that I cannot* 
If, therefore, you would fee me and Crifo running a race together, youmuft 
requeft him to keep pace with me : for I am not able to run fwiftly, but he 
is abk to run flowly. In like manner, if you defire to hear me and Prota^ 
goras, youtmuflt requeft him, that as he at firft anfwered mc with hrevity thtfc 
queftions that were alkcd, he will now<aIfo anfwer me in the fame manner r 
for if he does not,, what will b« the mode of our difcourfe ? I indeed thought 
that it is^one thing to converfc together,, and another to harangue. — But yo\k 
ice Socrates, faid Caliias, that Protagoras appears to fpeak juftly,. whca he 
fcys that he ought to be permitted to fpeak as he pleafcs^ and you as youi 
pleafe* Akibiades, thercfare.taking up the difcourfe^ faid, You do not fpeak 
well Callias : for Socrates here acknowledges that he cannot make a long, 
^eech, and in this yields to Protagoras. But in the ability of difcourfing^ 
and knowing how to queftioaand anfwer^ I ihould wonder if he yielded to- 
any man. If, therefore, Frotagoras^confeffes that he is inferior to Socrates^ 
in difpiitiitron,. it is fufficient for Socrates ; but if he denies it> let him di& 
pute, k)th by queftioning and anfwering,^ without making a long fpeech to 
every, in tcrrogatioiv and without deviating from the fub]e£t fo as to preventT 
another from fpeaking,. and lengthening his difccurfe till the greater part of 
the auditocs forget what was the fub)ed of inveftigation. For as for Soc-^ 
cates, 1 will be fecurity.forhbb^ that he will not forget any thing: fince he 
only jefls whenhie foys he is ^rgetfu); To me, therefore, Socrates appears 
to be more reafonable ia what he demands : for it is fit that every one fhould 
declare hia- own, opinion.* Bat after Alcibiades,^ it was Critias, I^think, who 
feid, G Prodious and Hippias, ,Ga)liias indeed appears tome to be very mucb 
for Rrotagowrs^; but Alcibiades U always fond of contention in every thing to 
which he applies himfeli We, however, ought not to contend with each 
othex, either for Socrates or Protagoras, but we fhould requeft both of.then^ 

ift 
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in common not to dlffolvc the conference in the middle. But he having thu« 
fpoken, Prodicus faid, You appear to me, Critias, to fpeak well : for it is re- 
quifite that thofc who are prefent at thefc conferences fhould be th^ com- 
mon, but by no means equal auditors of both fpeakers. For thefe two ar^ 
not the fame : for it is requifitc to hear both in common, but not to diflri* 
bute equally to cither; but to the wifer more, and to the more unlearned 
lefs. I indeed, O Protagoras and Socrates, think that you ought to concede 
(bmethhig to each other, and to contend together, but not to quarrel : for 
friends contend with friends through benevolence ; but adverfaries and ene- 
mies quarrel with each other. And thus this conference will be condud;ed m 
the moft beautiful manner. For you, the fpeakers, will be efpecially ap- 
proved, I do not fay praifed, by us the hearers : for auditors approve from 
their foul without deception ; but praife is frequently bellowed in words, 
falfely, contrary to the real opinion. And thus again, we, the hearers, ftiaU 
be efpecially delighted, but not pleafurabiy affeded : for he is delighted who 
learns anything and participates of wi(<lom in his dianoetic part; but he is 
pleafurabiy afFe6led who eats fomething, or is pafllve to fbmc other pleafant 
fenfation in his body. 

Prodicus having thus fpoken, many of thofe that were prefent approved 
what he faid. But after Prodicus, Hippias the wife thus add reffed them : — 
I confider all ye that are prefent as kinfmen, friends, and fellow-citizens by 
nature, and not by law : for the fimilar is naturally allied to the iimilarr 
But law beijig the tyrant of men, compels many things to be done contrary" 
to nature. It would be difgraceful, therefore, if we who know the nature 
of things, who are the wifeft of the Greeks, and who are now come for the 
purpofe of difplaying our knowledge into the very prytaneum itfelf of wif> 
dom, and into this houfe, which is the greatefl and moft fortunate in the 
city, (hould exhibit nothing worthy of this dignity, but difagree with each 
other like the vileft of men. I therefore both requeft and advife you, O 
Protagoras and Socrates, to fubmit yourfelvesto us, as if we were arbitra- 
tors afTembled for the purpofe of bringing you to an agreement. Nor do you, 
Socrates, purfue this accurate form of dialogue, which is fo very concife, un- 
lefs it is agreeable to Protagoras ; but give up the reins to difcourfe, that it 
xnay appear to us to be more magnificent and elegant. Nor do you, Prota- 
goras, extending all your ropes, fly v/ith fwelling iails into the wide fea of 
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difcourfe, and lofe fight of fhore : but let both endeavour to preferve a mid- 
dle courfe. Be perfuaded alfo by me, and let fome moderator and prefident 
be chofen, whofhall oblige each of you to keep within bounds. — This expe- 
dient pleafed thofe that were prefent, and all of them praifed it. And Cal- 
lias faid, that he would not fuffer me to go, and required me to choofe a mo- 
derator. I therefore faid, that it would be difgraceful to felecl a judge of 
our difcourfes : for if he be our inferior, it will not be right that the fubordi* 
nate (hould prefide over the more excellent ; and if he be our equal, neither 
thus will it be right. For he who is juftfuch a one as we are, will adt fimi- 
larly tons ; fo that the choice will be vain. But to choofe one better that^ 
we are, is, I think, in reality impoflible : fmce one wifer than Protagoras 
here, cannot be chofen. And if you fhould choofe a man in no refpedl more 
able, but whom you aflert however to be fo, this alfo will be difgraceful to 
Protagoras, by fubjeding him to a prefident, as if he were fomc contemptible 
perfon ; for it makes no difference as to myfelf. I am willing, therefore, to 
a£t as follows, that converiation and dialogue may take place between us, 
"which are the objedls of your defire ; If Protagoras is not willing to anfwer, 
let him interrogate, and I will anfwer ; and at the fame time I will endea^ 
vourto (how him in what manner I fay he wha is interrogated ought to an- 
fwer. But when I reply to that which he may be willing to alk, he again in 
a limilar manner (hall reply to me. If, therefore, he fhall appear not to be 
cheerfully difpofed to anfwer the interrogation, both you and I in commou 
muft demand of him, that which you now demand of me, not to diflblve the? 
convcrfatiou. Nor for the fake of this is there any occafion to appoint a pre- 
fiJent : for all of you will be prefidents in common. — It appeared to all that 
this was what ought to be cione. And Protagoras, indeed, was not very 
willing to comply ; but at the fame time he was compelled to confent to 
interrogate ; and that when he had fufficiently interrogated, he would in hb 
turn anfwer with brevity. He began therefore as follows ; 

1 think, faid he, O Socrates, that the greatefl part of a roan*s erudition 
conliiis m being ikilled in poetical compofitions. But this is the ability of 
knowing what is well or ill faid by the poets, foas to be capable of affigning 
a realon when interrogated concerning their poems. And now indeed let 
the queftion be relpeding virtue, the fubjedl of cur prefent dilcourle ; differ- 
ing only in this, that the difquifition is transierred topoetiy. Simonidei> then 
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fays to Scopas, the fon of Creon theTheffalonian, " That it is difficult to be- 
come a truly good man, fo as in hands, feet, and intelled, to be flilhioned a 
blamelefs fquare." Do you know the verfe, or fhall I repeat the whole paf- 
fage ta you ? — And 1 faid, there is no neceffity for this ; for I know, and 
have paid great attention to the verfe. — You fpeak well, faid he. Whether, 
therefore, does Simonides appear to you to have done well and rightly, or 
not ?-— Very well, faid I, and rightly. — But does the poetappcar to you to have 
done well if he contradicts himftlf ? — By no means, I replied. — Confider more 
attentively,faid he. — But, mygood man, I have fufficientlyconfidered it. — You 
know therefore, faid he, that in the courfc of the poem he fays, " The afler- 
tion of PIttacus does not pleafe me, though it was delivered by a wife man^ 
viz. that it is difficult to continue to be a good man,** Do you underftand 
that the fame perfoii made this and the former affertion? — I do, I replied. — 
Does it therefore, faid he, appear to you that theie things accord withthofe ?— 
To me they do appear ta accord. And at the fame time fearing left he 
ihould fay any thing in addition, I faid. But do they not appear to do fb to 
you? — How, he replied ; can he who made both thefe aflertions accord with 
himielf, when he firft fays, that it is difficult to become a truly good man,, 
and a little after, forgetting what he had aflerted, he blames Pittacus for lay- 
ing the fame thing that he had faid, viz. that it is difficult to continue to be 
a good man, though it is evident that in blaming him who faid this, he alfb 
blames himfelf ? So that either the former or the latter aflertion is not right.— 
Protagoras having thus fpoken, many of the auditors made a noife, and ap- 
plauded him. And I indeed at firft, as if 1 had been ftruck by a fkilful pu- 
gilift, was iiKapable of feeing, and became giddy, on his faying thefe things,, 
and the reft making a tumult ; but afterwards (to tell you the truth), that I 
might have time to conlider what the poet faid, I turned my{d£ to Prodicus,, 
and calling him, 1 faid, Simonides, O Prodicus, was your fellow-citizen, and 
it is juft that you (hould affift the man, 1 appear therefore to myfelf to call 
upon you^ in the fame manner as Homer * fays Scamander called upon Simois 
when befieged by Achilles, " Dear brother, let us both join to repel the 
prowefs of this man." For I iay the fame to you, let us take care that Si- 
iXionides be not fubdued by Protagoras* For in order to affift Simonides, that 
elegant device of yours is requiiite, by which you diftinguifti between to will 

* Iliad xxf, V. 308. 
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and to dejtre^ as not being the fame, and by which you have juft now faid 
many and beautiful things. And now confider whether the fame thino- ap- 
pears to you as to me : for I do not think that Simonides contradi<Sls himfeif. 
But do you, Prodicus, firft declare your opinion. Does it appear to you that 
to become is the fame as to be^ or that it is foraething different ? — Something, 
different, by Jupiter, faid Prodicus — Does not Simonides then, faid I, in th«? 
firftaffertion, declare his own opinion, that it is difficult to becomn a truif 
good man ? — You fpeak the truth, faid Prodicus,— But he blames Pittacus, I 
replied, not as Protagoras thinks, for faying the fame thing that he had faid, 
but for afTcrting fomething different from it. For Pittacus does not fay this,, 
that it is difficult to become a good man, as Simonides does, but that it \% 
difficult to continue to be fo. But as Prodicus fays, to be is not the fame as tO' 
become* And if this be the cafe, Simonides does not contradi6l himfelf. And 
perhaps Prodicus here, and many others, may fay with Hefiod*, " It is dif- 
iicult to become good : for the gods have placed fweat before virtue. But he 
who has arrived at the fummit will find that to be eafy, which it was dif- 
ficult to acquire.'* Prodicus therefore having heard thefe things, praifed me ;* 
but Protagoras faid, your emendation, Socrates, is more erroneous than that 
which you corredt. — And I faid. Then 1 have done ill, as it fecm6, O Prota* 
goras, and I am a ridiculous phyfician ; fince by attempting to cure, I in- 
creafe the difeafe. — Thus however it is, faid he. — But how ? I replied.— The 
poet, faid he, would have been very ignorant, if he had afTerted that virtue is 
fo vile a thing that it may be eafily acquired, though, as it appears to all men, 
its pofTeffion is the moft difficult of all things. — And I faid, by Jupiter, 
Prodicu?, here, is opportunely prefent at our conference. For the wifdom of 
Prodicus appears, O Protagoras, to be of great antiquity, whether it origi- 
nated from Simonides, or from a fourcc flill more antient. But you, who are 
ikircd in many other things, appear to be unfkilled in this, and not Ikilled in 
it as.I am, in confequcnce of being the dilciple of this Prodicus. And now 
you appear to me not to underfland that this thing which is faid to be dif- 
ficult, was not perhaps fo apprehended by Simonides, as you apprehend it ; 
but it is with that as with the word J-^mj?, detnos^ concerning which Prodicus 
continually admonifhes me, when in praifing you, or any other, I fay, that 

' Op. a Dier. 
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Protagoras is a wife VindJiilfulQsim) man, by afking rae if I am not afhamcd 
to call things excellent dreadful (S^vof). For to Inr^v^ fays he, figniiies fome* 
thing bad. Hence no one fays dreadful riches, nor dreadful peace, nor dreadful 
health ; but every one fays dreadful difeafe, and dreadful war, and dreadful ^^o*- 
verty, as if thatwhich is (5? w>v) dcinon, is had. Perhaps, therefore, the inhabit** 
ants of Ceos and Simonides apprehended by the word difficult 'Xpih:'7rov) either 
that which is bad, or fomething different from what you conceive it to mean. 
Let us thetefore inquire of Prodicvis (for it is jiift to aik him the fignificatioa 
of words employed b) Simon des); VVhat,OProdicus, does Simonides mem b/ 
the word difficiSt? — He meant, faid he, bad,- On this account, therefore, I 
replied, he blames Pittacus for faying that it is difficult to continue to be good, 
jufl as if he had heard him fayinp, that it is bad lo continue to be good.— rBut 
what elfe, Socrates, faid he, do you think Simonides intended, than to blame 
Pittacus bccaufc he did not know how to difl:ingui(h terms rightly, as being 
aLelbian, and educated in a barbarous language? — Do you hear Prodicus,. 
faid I, O Protagoras ? And have you any thing to fay to theie things?-* 
This is very far, O Prodicus, faid Protagoras, from being the cale ; fur I weH- 
know that Simonides meant by the word difficulty not that which is bad^ but 
that which we and others mean by it, viz. a thing which is noteafv, butiu- 
accompl ftied through many labours.— But I alfo think, I replied, that Simo*» 
nides meant this, and that Prodicus knows that he did ;.but he jefts, and it^ 
willing to try whether you can defend your aflertion. For that SmionideS 
did not by the word difficult mean any thing hady is very much confirmed by 
what he adds immediately after ; for he lays,, that Divinity alone poflfefiifi 
this honourable gift. He does not indeed fay, that it is bad to continue to b« 
good, and afterwards add that Divinity alone pofleffes this, and attribute this 
honour to Divinity alone : for if this were the cafe, Prodicus (hould hav« 
called Simonides z Jiroftigate^ and not a divine man '. But I wi(h to tell 
you what Simonides appears to me to have under ftood in this ver (e, if you: 
think proper to make trial of my poetical ikilL Or, if it is agreeable toyouj, 
I will hear you— Protagoras, therefore, hearing me thus ipcak, fa.d. Do fo, 
yi you pleafe, Socrates : but Prodi^jus, Hippias, and th^ reft, very much urged • 

* lnft«ad t>f ooJ«'/w5 xf«#", as in the pirinUd Uxt, it mi ne^effary U» read, a$ iooui yerfioo, <ii,iatMi 
Itt^i as Dacicr aiib well obfciv^s* 
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me to do it— T will endeavour then, (iiid I, to explain to you my concep- 
tions, refpeding this verfe. 

Philofophy is very antient among the Greeks, and particularly in Crete 
and Lacedasmon ; and there are more fophifts there than in any other coun- 
try. They diflemble, however, and pretend that they are unlearned, in or.- 
der that it may not be manifeft that they furpafs the reft of the Greeks in 
wifdom (juft as Protagoras has fald refpeding the fophlfts) ; but that 
they may appear to excel in military ikill and fortitude ; thinking if their 
real charader were known, that all men would engage in the fame purfuit. 
But now, concealing this, they deceive thofc who laconize in other cities. 
For there are fome that in imitation of them cut their ears, have a cord for 
their girdle, are lovers of fevere exercife, and ufe (hort garments, as if the 
Lacedaemonians furpafTcd in thefe things the other Greeks. But the Lace- 
daemonians, when they wifti to Tpeak freely with their own fophifts, and are 
weary of coiiv^rfmg with them privately, expel thefe laconic imitators, and 
then difcourfe with their fophifts, without admitting any ftrangers to be pre- 
fent at their converfations. Neither do they fufFer any of their young men 
to travel into other cities, as neither do the Cretans, left they (hould un- 
learn what they have learnt. But in thefe cities, there are not only men of 
profound erudition, but women alfo. And that I aflert thefe things with 
truth, and that the Lacedaemonians are difciplined in the beft manner in phi- 
lofophy and difcourfe, you may know from the following circumftance : 
For if any one wifties to convcrfe with the meaneft of the Lacedaemonians^ 
he will at iirft find him, for the moft part apparently defpicable in converfa- 
tion, but afterwards, when a proper opportunity prefents itfelf, this fame 
mean perfon, like a ikilful jaculator, will hurl a fentence worthy of atten- 
tion, Ihort, and contorted ; fo that he who converfes with him will appear 
to be in no refpedt fuperior to a boy. That to laconize, therefore, confifts 
much more in philofophifing, than in the love of exercife, is underftood by 
fome of the prefent age, and was known to the antients ; they being per«» 
fuaded that the ability of uttering fuch fentences as thefe is the province of a 
man perfe611y learned. Among the number of thofc who were thus per- 
fuaded, were Thales the Milefian, Pittacus the Mitylenaean, Bias the 
Prienean, our Solon, Cleobulus the Lindian, Mifo the Chenean, and the 
feventh of thefe is faid to be the Lacedaemonian Chilo. All thefe were emu^ 
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lators, lovers, and difciples of the Lacedaemonian erudition. And any one 
may learn that their wifdom was a thing of this kind, viz. fliort fentences 
uttered by each and worthy to be remembered. Thefe men alfo aflem- 
bling together, confecrated to Apollo the firft fruits of their wifHom, writing 
in the Temple of Apollo at Delphi thofe fentences which are celebrated by 
all men, viz. " Know thyfelf," and " Nothing too much." But on what ac- 
count do I mention thefe things ? To fhow that the mode of philofophy 
among the antients was a certain laconic brevity of didion. But the fen." 
tence which is afcribed to Pittacus in particular, and which is celebrated by the 
wife, is this : " It is difficult to continue to be good." Simonides, therefore, as 
being ambitious of wifdom, knew that if he could overthrow this fentence, 
and triumph over it like a renowned athletic, he himfelf would be celebrated 
by the men of his own time. In oppofition to this fentei\ce, therefore, and 
with a view to renown, he compofed the whole of this poem, as it appears 
to me. Let all of us, however, in common, confider whether what I affert 
is true. 

In the firft place, then, the very beginning of the poem would indicate 
that its author was infane, if he, wifhing to fay that it is difficult to become 
a good man, had afterwards inferted the particle C/xfv) indeed. For this would 
appear to have been inferted for no purpofe. Unlefs it fhould be faid, that 
Simonides in what he fays contends as it were againfl the fentence of Pit- 
tacus : and that Pittacus, having aflerted that it is difficult to continue to be 
good, Simonides difputing this, fays it is not difficult ; but it is difficult /Vi- 
deedy O Pittacus, to become a good man, and to be truly good. For he does 
not ufe the word truly ^ as if there were fome men that are truly good, and 
others that are good indeed, but not truly fo (f^r this would have been flupid 
and unworthy of Simonides) ; but it is neceffary to confider the word truly as 
an hyperbaton* in the vcrfe; and we muft fuppofe Pittacus fpeaking, as if 
there was a dialogue between him and Simonides, and faying, O men, it is 
difficult to continue to be good ; but Simonides anfwering, O Pittacus, your 
aflfertion is not true : for it is not difficult to be truly good, but to become 
{o, in hands and feet, and intelled, being faffiioned a blamelefs fquare. 

* An hybcrbaton is a rhetorical figure, and fignifies the tranfpofition of words from their plaia 

grammatical order. 
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And thus it appears that the particle indeed is introduced with reafon, and 
that the word truly is rightly added in the lall place. All that follows like- 
wife teftifies that this is the meaning of the paffage. There are alfo many 
fentences in this poem, each of which might be proved to be well written ; 
for it is very elegantly and accurately compofed. To evince this, however, 
would take up too much time; but let us fummarily confider the whole form 
and hitention of the poem, that we may fhow that the defign of it through- 
out is more than anything to confute that fentence of Pittacus. For a lit- 
tle after he fays, as follows: *' It is indeed truly difficult to become a good 
man ; yet for a certain time it is poffible to be fo. But having become a good 
man, to continue in this habit, and to be a good man, (as you fay ', O Pitta- 
cus,) is impoflible. for this is not human, but Divinity alone pofleffes this 
honourable gift. For man, who may be overwhelmed by unexpeded cala- 
mity, cannot continue free from vice. 

Whom, then, does an unexpeded calamity overwhelm in the government 
ofafhip? Evidently not an idiot ; for the idiot is always overwhelmed. 
As therefore no one throws to the ground him who is lying on it, but fome- 
times he who ftands upright is thrown down, fo as to be proftrate ; but this 
is never the cafe with him who is already proftrate ; fo an unexpeded cala- 
mity may fometimes overwhelm a ikilful man, but never him who is always 
unfkilful. And a mighty ftorm burfting on the head of the pilot may render 
him unfkilful ; bad feafons may confound the hufbandman ; and things fimi- 
lar to thefe may be applied to the phyfician : for a good may indeed become 
a bad man. And this is alfo teftified by another poet, who fays, "A good 
man is fometimes bad, and fometimes worthy.'* But it is not poffible for a 
bad man to become bad, but it.is always neceffary that he fhould be fo» So 
that when an unexpeded calamity overwhelms a fkilful, wife, and good man, 
it is not poffible for him not to be wicked. But you, O Pittacus, fay, that it 
is difficult to continue to be good. The truth however is this, that it 
is difficult indeed, but pofllble, to become good ; but im poffible to continue to 
be <^ood. For every man who ads well is good ; but bad if he ads ilL 
What then is a good adion with refpcd to literature? and what makes a 
man excellent in literature ? Evidently the being difciplined in it. What 

Meaning that it is iinpoflible for man in the prefentlife to continue invariably good. 
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good adion likcwife makes a good phyfician ? Evidently the learning the 
art of curing the fick. For a good phyfician cures properly', but a bad one 
improperly. Who is it then that beconnes a bad phyfician ? Evidently the man 
to whom it belongs in the firA place to be a phyfician, and in the next place 
to be a good pliyfician ; for he may become a bad phyfician. But we who 
are ignorant of the medicinal art, can never by ading ill become bad phy- 
ficians; nor being ignorant of architecture can we become bad archite6ls, or 
any thing elfe of this kind. But whoever does not become a phyfician by 
adling ill, it is evident that neither is he a bad phyfician. Thus alfo a good 
man may fometimes become a bad man, either from time, or labour, or 
difeafe, or from Tome other circumftance (for this alone is a bad a6tion to be 
deprived of fcience); but a bad man can never become bad (for he is always 
lo) ; but if he is to become bad, it is necelTary that prior to this he fhould 
have been good. So that to this alfo the verfes of Simonides tend, that it is 
not pofilble to be a good man, fo as to be perfeveringly good ; but that it is 
pofl!ible to become a good man, and for this fame good to become a bad man. 
And alfo that for the mofl: part, thofe are the beft men whom the gods love. 
All thefe things therefore are faid againR Pittacus, which the verfea follow- 
ing thefe ftill more clearly evince. For he fays, " Wherefore I (hall not eX« 
plore in vain and hope for that which cannot be found, viz. a man nouriflied 
by the fruits of th? earth, who lives a blamelefs life and is perpetually good." 
Afterwards he adds, " I will tell you when I have found him." So vehe- 
mently, and through the whole of the poem, does he attack the faying of 
Pittacus. He alfo adds, *' I willingly praife and love the man, who does 
nothing bafe ; and the gods themfelves are not able to contend with necef. 
fity.'* And this likewife is faid in oppofition to Pittacus. For Simonides was 
not fo unlearned as to fay that he praifed him who willingly did nothing bad, 
as if there were fome who committed bafe adtions willingly. For I nearly 
think this, that no wife man confiders any man as erring voluntarily, and as 
ading bafely and wickedly with the concurrence of his will ; but he well 
knows that all thofe vi^ho a6l bafely and wickedly, do fo involuntarily. But 

' In the original here there Is nothing more than naxoi h xaHUi} but from the verfion of Ficinus, 
it appears that the words ayado? ya^ laTfoj Sefa7rcv« ucCKtii mull be fupplied as in our tranflation, 
Thefenfe indeed evidently requires this addition. 
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^imonides does not fpeak as if he faid, that he praifes the man who does 
not willingly do wrong, but he fays this word willingly of himfelf. For he 
thought that a worthy and good man is frequently compelled to love and 
praife a certain perfon. Thus, for iuflance, it often happens that a man has 
a monftrous father, or mother, or country, or fomething elfe of this kuid. 
Depraved chara6lers, therefore, when any thing of this nature happens to 
them, are in the firft place glad to fee it, and in the next place blame and 
every where divulge the depravity of their parents or country, that they 
may not be accufed of having negledled thefe, nor fall into difgrace for their 
negledl. Hence they blame their parents or country in a flill greater de- 
gree, and add voluntary to neceflary enmity. But the worthy man conceals 
the faults of his parents or country, and if any unjuft condudt has led him to 
be enraged with them, he is their mediator to himfelf, and compels them to 
love and praife their own offspring, I alfo think that Simonides himfelf fre- 
quently praifed and was the encomiaft of a tyrant, or fome other chara61er 
of this kind ; and this not willingly, but by compulfion. This, then, is what 
he fays to Pittacus ; " I, O Pittacus, do not blame you, from being myfelf 
one who loves to blame : for I am fatisfied if a man is not wicked, nor very 
indolent, as knowing that a fane man benefits his country. Nor will I find 
fault ; fince 1 am not a lover of detradion. For the race of fools is infinite; 
fo that he who delightc in blaming will be fatiated with it. All things, in- 
deed, are beautiful with which liich as are bafe are not mingled." His 
meaning however in this, is not as if he had faid, all things are while with 
which black is not mingled (for this would be very ridiculous), but he in- 
tends to fignify that he admits mediocrity, fo as not to blame it. " And I do 
not feek,'* fays he, " a man perfedly blamelefs, or expe6l to find him among 
fuch as gather the fruits of the wide-bofomed earth : for I will tell you when 
I find fuch a one. So that on this account I fhall praife no one as perfe6t. 
But I am fatisfied with a man of moderate excellence, and who does no ill : 
and all fuch as thefe I both love and praife." Here too he ufcs the lan- 
guage of the Mitylenaeans as fpeaking to Pittacus, and faying, " I willingly 
praife and love all thefe.'* But here it is neceffary to confidcr the word 
willingly as connedled with the words *' Who does nothing bafe," and to fe- 
parate it from the verfe in which he fays, " There are alfo thofe whom I un- 
willingly praife and love. You therefore, O Pittacus, 1 Ihould never have 
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blamed, if you had fpokeii of that equitable and true mediocrity ; but now, 
though you are very much miftaken about things of the greateft moment, 
yet you apliear to fpeak the truth, and on this account I blame you." — It ap- 
pears to me, faid I, O Prodicus and Protagoras, that Simonides compofed this 
poem in confequence of thefe conceptions. 

Then Hippias anfwering faid. You feem to me, Socrates, to have well 
explained thefe verfes : and 1 alfo have fomething pertinent to fay concern- 
ing them, which, if you pleafe, I will point out to you. — Do fo, O Hip- 
pias, faid Alcibiades, but let it be at another time ; for now it is juft to 
attend to the coincidence in opinion of Protagoras and Socrates with each 
other. And indeed, if Protagoras wifhes ftill to interrogate, Socrates 
fhould anfwer ; but if he wifhes to reply to Socrates, then Socrates fhould 
interrogate. — And I faid, I leave it to Protagoras to do whichever of the 
-two is more agreeable to him : but if he is willing, let us difmifs any fur- 
ther confideration about the verfes. And I would gladly, O Protagoras, 
complete with you the difcufTion of thofe things, concerning which I at 
firfl interrogated you. For it appears to me, that a difcourfe about poetry- 
is mod fimilar to the banquets of vile and ruftic men ; fince thefe, not being 
able, through the want of education, to convcrfe with each other while 
they are drinking, in their own language, and with their own words, intro- 
duce the players on the flute as honourable perfons, hire at a great expenfe 
a foreign voice, viz. that of flutes, and through the found of thefe afTociate 
with each other. But when worthy, good, and well-educated men feafl: 
together, you will fee neither pipers, nor dancers, nor fmgers, but they being 
fufficient to convcrfe with thcmfelves, without thefe trifles and fportive 
amufements, fpeak in their own language, and in a becoming manner reci- 
procally hear each other, even though they have drank a confiderable quan- 
tity of wine. In like manner, fuch converfations as the prefent, when they 
are between men fuch as moft of us alfert ourfelves to be, require no 
foreign voice, nor poets, of whom it is impoflible to aik the meaning of 
what they fay, and to whom moft of thofe by whom they are cited attri- 
bute different conceptions, without being able to explain their real meaning. 
Wife men, therefore, bid farewell to fuch conferences as thefe, but converle 
with each other through themielves, and in their difcourfes make trial of 
each other's Ikill, It appears to me, that you and 1 ought rather to imitate 
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conferences of this kind, laying afide the poets, and difcourfing with each 
other through ourfelves, make trial of the truth of ourfelves. And if you 
wifh ftill to interrogate, I am prepared to anfwer you; but if you do not 
wifh it, impart yourfelf to me, and aflift me in giving completion to thofe 
things, the difcuflion of which we left unfinifhed. — When I had faid thefe 
and other fuch like things, Protagoras did not clearly fignify what part he 
would take. Alcibiades, therefore, looking to Callias, faid, Does Protagoras, 
O Callias, appear to you to do well, in not now being willing to fay clearly, 
whether he will anfwer or not ? For to me he does not ; but let him fay, 
whether he is willing or not willing to converfe, that we may know this 
from him, and that Socrates may converfe with fome other perfon, or that 
fome one of the company who is fo difpofed may difcourfe with fome other. — 
And Protagoras, as it feemed to me, being afhamed in confequence of 
Alcibiades thus /peaking, and Callias, and nearly all thofe that were prefent, 
folicitiug him, fcarcely at length agreed to difpute, and defired me to inter- 
rogate him that he might anfwer. 

I then faid to him, O Protagoras, dd not think that I fhall converfe with 
you with any other defign, than that thofe things may be difculfed of which I 
am continually in doubt. For I think that Homer fpeaks very much to the pur- 
pofe, when he fays, " When two come together, the one apprehends prior 
to the other." For with refpedl to us men, we are all of us more prompt 
in every deed, and word, and conception, when colleded together. But he 
who thinks of any thing by himfelf alone, immediately fearches for fome 
one to whom he may communicate it, and from whom he may derive {labi- 
lity till he meets with the objed of his fearch. Juft as I, alfo, for the fake 
of this, more willingly converfe with you than with any other, thinking 
that you difcriminate the beft of all men, both about other things which it 
is likely a worthy man would make the obje6i: of his confideration, and alfo 
concerning virtue. For what other perfon can do this befides you ? Since 
you not only think yourfelf to be a worthy and good man, as fome others 
alfo are indeed themfelves worthy, but are not able to make others fo ; but 
you are both worthy yourfelf, and are able to make others good. And you 
have fuch confidence in yourfelf, that while others conceal this art, you 
openly proclaim yourfelf to all the Greeks to be a fophift, declare that you 
are a mafter of erudition and virtue, and you are the firft that has thought 
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fit to fet a price on his inftrudtions. Is it not proper, therefare, to call upon 
you to the confideration of thefe thuigs, and to interrogate and communicate 
with you concerning them ? — There is no reafon why this fhould not be 
done. — And now, with refpedt to thofe things which were the fubje^t of my 
former interrogations, I again defire from the beginning, partly to be re- 
minded of them by you, and partly to confider them in conjqndion with 
you. But the queftion, I think, was this, whether wifdom, temperance, 
fortitude, juflice, and fan6lity, which are five names, belong to one thing, or 
whether a certain proper efTence pertains to each of thele name^, fo that 
each is a thing having a power of its own, and no one of them pofTefTes a 
quality fimilar to the other. You faid, therefore, that thefe were not names 
belonging to one thing, but that each of thefe names pertained to a proper 
thing. You likewife obferved, that all thefe are parts of virtue, not in the 
fame manner as the parts of gold are iimilar to each other, and to the whole 
of which they are parts, but jufl as the parts of the face are diflimilar to the 
whole of which they are parts, and to each other, and each pofTeffes a pro- 
per power of its own. Inform me if thefe things flill appear to you as they 
did then ; or if you think otherwife concerning them. For I fhall not ac- 
cufe you, if you now fpeak differently ; fince I fhould not wonder if you 
faid thefe things for the purpofe of trying me. — But, Socrates, he replied, I 
fay that all thefe are parts of virtue ; and that four of them may juflly be con- 
fidered as fimilar to each other, but that fortitude very much differs from all 
thefe. By the following circumftance you may know that I fpeak the truth. 
You will find men who are moft unjufl, mofl unholy, mofl intemperate, 
and mofl unlearned, who are notwithftanding remarkably brave. — Stop, faid 
I ; for what you fay deferves to be confidered. Whether do you call brave 
men, daring men, or any thing elfe ? — I do, he replied, and I likewife fay that 
they rufh headlong on things, which the multitude are afraid to approach. — 
Come then ; .Do you fay, that virtue is fomething beautiful; and that you 
are a teacher of it, as of a thing beautiful ? — Yes, faid he, and a thing mofl 
beautiful, unlefs I am infane. — Whether then, faid I, is one thing belonging 
to itbafe, and another beautiful ? Or, is the whole beautiful ? — The whole is 
asmuchaspoffible beautiful. — Do you not know, then, that there are fomewho 
boldly merge themfelves in wells ? — I know thac divers do. — Whether do 
they do this in confequence of pofTeding knowledge, or on account of fome- 
thing 
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thing elfe ? — In confequence of pofTeffing knowledge. — But who are they 
that fight boldly on horfeback ? Are they horfemen, or thofe that are un- 
fkilled in horfemanfhip ? — They are horfemen. — And who are they that 
fight boldly with fhort fhields? Are they thofe that are fkillcd in the ufe of 
fuch fhields, or thofe that are not fkillcd ? — Thofe that are fkilled. And in 
every thing elfe, faid he, you will find that thofe who pofTefs know- 
ledge, are bolder than the ignorant ; and the fame men after they have been 
difciplined are bolder than they were before, — But did you ever fee any, 
I faid, who being ignorant of all thefe things, were yet daring with refped 
to each of thefe? — I have, he replied, and fuch as were very daring. — Are, 
therefore, thofe daring perfons brave alfo ?— If they were, faid he, fortitude 
would be a bafe thing, fnice thefe men are infane. — What then, faid I, have you 
afTerted of the brave r Is it not that they are bold ?•— I have, faid he, and 
now alfo I aflert the fame. — But, I replied, do not thofe who are thus bold 
appear, not to be brave, but infane ? And again, did not the mofl: wife ap- 
pear to us to be alfo the mofl daring ? And being mofl daring, were they 
not alfo moft brave ? And according to this reafoning, will not w ifdom be 
fortitude ? — You do not well remember, Socrates, faid he, what I faid, and 
what was my anfwer to you ^ For being afked by you if the brave were 
bold, I acknowledged that they were ; but you did not alfo afk me if the 
bold were brave. For if you had afked me this, 1 fhould have faid that all 
the bold were not brave. But you have by no means fhown that I was not 
right in granting that the brave are bold. In the next place, you fliow that 
men, when they pofTefs knowledge, are bolder than when they were igno- 
rant, and than others who are ignorant ; and in confequence of this, you 
think that fortitude and wifdom are the fame,. But from this mode of 
reafoning, you may alfo think that flrength is wifdom. For in the firft 
place, if you fhould in like manner inquire of me, if the flrong are power- 
ful, I fhould fay that they are ; and in the next place, if you fhould alk me, 
if thofe who know how to wreflle are more powerful than thofe who do 
not polTefs this knowledge, and if they are more powerful after they have 
learnt than before, I fhould fay that they are. But from my acknowledging 
thefe things, it will be poffible for you, by ufing the fame arguments, to lay 
that, by my own confeflion, wifdom is ftrength. I, however, fliall by no 
means here acknowledge that the powerful are flrong ; but 1 fhall admit, 

indeed, 
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indeed, that the ftroiig are powerful ; fince power and ftrength are not the 
fame. For, indeed, power may be produced frona infknity, and from anger; 
but ftrength derives its fubfiftence from nature, and the proper nutrition of 
bodie?. In like manner, boldneis and fortitude are not the lame ; fo that it 
wiJJ happen, that the brave arc bold, but not that all the bokl are brave. 
For boldnefs is produced in men from anger, and from infanity, in the fame 
manner as we obferved of power ; but fortitude arifes from nature, and the 
proper nutrition of fouls. — But do you fay, O Protagoras, that fome men 
live well, and others ill ? — I do, faid he. — Docs, therefore, a man appear to 
you to live well, if he lives in molcftation and forrow ? — He does not, faid he, 
— But what, if he has lived pleafantly to the end of life, will he not thut 
appear to you to have lived well ? — To mc he will, faid he. — To live plea- 
fantly, therefore, is a good, but unpleafantly a bad thhig. — If, faid he, he has 
lived delighted with worthy things. — But what, O Protagoras, Do you, like 
the multitude, call certain things that are pleafant bad, and fome things that 
are difagreeable good ? — I do. — How do you fay ? — So far as they are agree- 
able, are thefc things according to this not good, unlcfs foraething elfe hap- 
pens from them ? — And again, is this alfo the cafe with things difagreeable f 
— It is. — Are they not then bad fo far as they are difagreeable ? — I do not 
know, Socrates, faid he, whether I fhould fimply anfwcr as you alk me, 
that all pleafant things are good, and all difagreeable things evil; but it ap- 
pears to me to be more fafe to anfwer, not only to the prefent queflion, but 
alfo to every other during the refl: of my life, that there are fome pkafant 
things which are not good, and again, that there are fome difagreeable 
things which are not evil ; and that there are alfo a third fort, which are neither 
good nor evil. — But do you not call, I faid, thofe things pleafant, which 
either participate of pleafure, or produce pleafure ? — Entirely fo, faid he. — 
I iilk, therefore, whether they are not good, fo far as they are pleafant ; 
alking with.refpedt to pleafure itfelf, if it is not good ?— ^Juf^ as you conti- 
nually fay, Socrates, he replied, we mufl: examine it, and rf it (hall feem to 
be conformable to reafon, and the fame thing fhall appear to be pleafant and 
good, we mull: acquiefce in it ; but if not, we muft controvert it. — Whe- 
ther, therefore, faid I, are you willing to be the leader of the inquiry ? 
or fliall 1 lead ? — It is juft, faid he, that you fhould lead : for you began the 
conference. — Perhaps then, laid I, that which we inveftigate will become 
voJt- Y. u mauifcft 
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manifeft after the following manner : for juft as if any one, dire6^ing his 
attention to the form or health of a man, or any other of the works of his 
body, on beholding his countenance and his hands, fhould fay. Come, ftrip 
yourfelf, and (how me your breaft and back, that I may fee more clearly ; I 
alfo defire fomething of this kind in the prefent inquiry, perceiving that 
you being fo afFeded as you fay you are, with refped to the good and the 
pleafant, it is requifite I fhould fay to you fome fuch thing as this. Come, 
Protagoras, lay your mind open to me, and inform me what are your con- 
ceptions with refped to fcience. Does the fame thing appear to you 
concerning it as to other men, or not ? But a thing of this kind appears to 
the many concerning fcience ; that it is not ftrong, and that it neither pof. 
feffes a leading nor a governing power ; nor is it conceived to be. a thing of 
this kind : but fcience being frequently inherent in man, they are of opinion, 
that it is not fcience that governs him, but fomething elfe ; at one time angcr^ 
at another pleafure, and at another pain : and that he is fometimes governed 
by love, and frequently by fear. And, in fhort, their conceptions of fcience 
are, as if it were a flave dragged about by every thing elfe. Does, therefore^ 
a thing of this kind appear to you alfo refpe6ting it ? Or*^ do you think that 
fcience is fomething beautiful, and as it were the goveri;ior of man ? And, 
^hat he who knows good and evil, will never be fubdued by any thing, fo as 
to a6l contrary to the mandates of fcience, but that intelle<^ual prudence will 
be a fufficient aid to fuch a man ? — It appears to me alfo, he replied, Socrates, 
as you lay : and it would be bafe in me, if it ever were fo in any man, not to 
alTert that wifdom and fcience are the moft powerful of all human affairs.— 
You fpeak well, and with truth, I faid. — You know, therefore, that the mul- 
titude of men are not perfuaded by you and me, but fay that many who 
know what is befl, are unwilling to do it, when they have the power of adl- 
ing in the befl manner, but do other things. And fuch as I have alked what 
is the caufe of this, have replied, that being vanquifhed by pleafure or pain, or 
fome one of the things which 1 have jufl now mentioned, they have a£i:ed 
in this manner. For I think, faid he, Socrates, that men affert many other 
things erroneoufly. 

Come then, faid I, endeavour with me to perfuade and teach men what 
this paiTion is, which they call the being vanquifhed by pleafures, and through 
which they do not perform the mofl ei^cellcnt things, though they have a 

knowledge 
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knowledge of them. For, perhaps, if we (hould fay, you fpeak erroneoufly, 
O men, and are deceived, they would afk us, O Protagoras and Socrates, if 
this paffion is not the being vanquifhed by pleafurc, but fomething clfc, tell 
us what you fay it is ? — But, why is it necefTary, Socrates, that we (hould 
confider the opinion of the multitude, who fpeak that which cafually pre- 
fents itfelf ?— But I think, I replied, that this will contribute to our difco- 
vering how fortitude is related to the other parts of virtue. If, therefore, 
you are willing to abide by that which was juft now agreed upon by us, 
that I fhould be the leader, follow me in that in which I think this thing will 
become moft beautifully apparent ; but if you are not willing, difmifs it, if 
you think fit. — You fpeak well, faid he; but proceed as you begun.— -Again, 
therefore, faid I, if the multitude Ihould afk us. What then do you affert this 
thing to be, which we call the being vanquiihed by pleafures? I fhould anfwer 
them as follows: Hear then, for I and Protagoras fhall endeavour to tell you. 
Do you, O men, iay that any thing elfe happens to you in this cafe, than that 
which often happens to thofe who are fubdued by meats and drinks, and vene- 
real pleafures ; who, though they know that thefe things are baneful, yet at 
the fame time they do them becaufe they are pleafant ? They will fay, that 
nothing elfe happens. You and I, therefore, will again afk them. Do you 
fay that thefe things are baneful? Whether, therefore, is it becaufe they 
immediately impart pleafurc, and each of them is pleafant ? Or is it becaufe 
that in fome future time they produce difeafes and poverty, and procure many 
other things of this kind? Or, though they fhould be followed by nothing 
of this kind, are they bad in confequence of caufnig men to rejoice ? Shall 
we think, O Protagoras, that they will anfwer any thing elfe than that they 
are not evil from the immediate pleafure which they produce, but from the 
difeafes and other things with which they are followed ? — T indeed think, 
faid Protagoras, that the multitude would thus anfwer. If they caufe difeafes, 
therefore, and poverty, do they not alfo caufe forrow ? — I think they would 
acknowledge that they did. — Protagoras aflfented, — It apj)ears, therefore, O 
men, as I and Protagoras fay, that thefe things are bad, for no other reafbn 
than becaufe they end irt forrow, and deprive their votaries of other pleafures. 
— It appeared to both of us, that they would acknowledge this to be the 
cafe. — Again, therefore, if, taking the contrary fide, we fhould afk them, O 
men ! ye who fay that difagreeable things are good, do you not fpeak of fuch 
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thutrgs a» gymnaftic cxercifes, military labours, and things which arc 
cfFeAcd through burnings, and incifions, and medicines, and faftino- ? And 
do you not fay, that thefe things are indeed good, but difagreeable ? They 
would fay fo. — It aifo appeared to Protagoras, that they would. — Whether, 
tlierefore, do you call thefe things good, becaufe they immediately impart 
extreme pain and torment ; or becaufe they are followed by health, and a 
good habit of body, together with the fafety of cities, dominion and wealth.^ 
They would fay, becaufe of the latter confequence. — And to this alfo Pro-' 
tagoras aflentcd* — But are thefe things good through any thing elfe, than 
becaule they end in plcafures, and liberations from pain ? Or can you 
mention any other end than pleafures and pains to which looking they call 
ttidk things good ? They will fay, I think, that they cannot. — So, like wife, 
it appears to me, (aid Protagoras. — Do you, therefore, purfue pleafure as being 
good, and avoid pain as an evil ? They will fay, that they do. — And to this 
alfo Protagoras afFenCed. — You, therefore, arc of opinion, that this thing is 
evil, viz, pain, and that pleafure is good ; fince delight alfo is then faid to be 
«vil, when it deprives us of greater pleafures than it poffeffes, or when it 
procures pains greater than the pleafures which it contains. For if you 
call delight an evil on any other account, and look to any other end, you 
would alfo be abk to inform us ; but you cannot. — Nor do they appear to 
me, faid Protagoras, to regard any other end. — Again, therefore, after the 
feme manner with refped to pain, do you not then call the being in pain a 
good, when it liberates from pains greater thati thofe which it contains, or 
when it procures pleafures greater than the pains? For if you looked to 
any other end, when you call the being in pain a good, than that which I 
have mentioned, you would be able to inform us; but you cannot. — You 
fpeak the truth, faid Protagoras. — Again, therefore, faid I, if you fhould a(k 
me, O men, on what account I fpeak fb much and fo frequently about this, I 
fhould fay, Pardon me. For, in the firfl place, it is not eafy to fhow what 
this thing is which you call the being fubdued by pleafures; and, in the 
next place, alldcmonflrations are contained in this. But now, alfo, you arc 
at liberty to inform mc, if you have any thing elfe which you affert to be 
good befides pleafure, or any thing elfe belides pain, which you call evik 
Or arc you fatisfied with pafling your life pleafantly without pain ? For if 
you are fatas£ed with this, and if you cannot mention any good or evil which 

does 



does not end in thefe things, hear what follows : I fay, then, that, if this be 
the cafe, the affertion is ridiculous when you fay that frequently, though a 
man knows that evil things are evil, he at the fame time does them (though 
he has the power of not doing them), in confequence of being led a«id aftd- 
nifhed by pleafure: and again, when you fay that a man, knowmg what h 
good, is not willing to do it, in confequence of benig vanquifhed by imme- 
diate pleafure. For it will be manifeft that thefc things ard ridiculous, 
unlefs we employ a multitude of names ; fuch as jileafaiit and difagreeabfg^ 
good and evil. But fince it appears that there are thefe two things, we muft 
alfo call them by two names ; in the firfl place by good and evil, and fn the 
next place by jileafant and difagreeable. Thefe things, therefore, being ad- 
mitted, we will fay that a man, knowing things evil to be evil, at tire fame 
time does them. If, then, fome one fhould a(k us why he docs them, v^e 
mufi: fay, becaufe he is vanquifhed. By what ? he will fay to us. Bfut We 
are no longer permitted to fay, by pleafure ; for it aflumes another name 'th 
the place of pleafure, viz. good. We muft, however, anfwer him, and 
fay that he does it becaufe he is vanquifhed. By what ? he will fay. By- 
good, we muft fay, by Jupiter. If it fhould happen, therefore, thaf fi^ Who 
interrogates us is an infolent man, he will laugh and fay. You fpeak of a 
ridiculous thing when you affert that any one does evil, knowing that it is 
evil (and it is not proper to do it), in confequence of being vanquifhed by 
good. For he will fay, Is fuch a one vanquifhed becaufe the good in him is 
not worthy to vanquifh the evil ? Or is it becaufe it is worthy ? We (hall 
evidently fay in reply, that it is becaufe it is not worthy. For otherwife he 
would not err whom we fay is fubdued by pleafure. But perhaps he will 
fay. Why is the good in fuch a one unworthy to vanquifh the evil ? Or the 
evil to vanquifh the good ? Is it for any other reafon than becaufe the ond is 
greater, and the other lefler? or becaufe the one is more, and the other 
fewer in number ? Have we any other caufe to affign than this ? It is evident, 
therefore, he will fay, that this thing which is called the being vanquifhed, is 
to receive greater evils inflead of lefTcr goods. And thus much for thefe 
particulars. 

Let us then again change the names, and introduce in thefe vtry fame^ 
things the pleafant and difagreeable, as follows : We formerly faid that a 
man does eviU let us now fay that he does things difagreeable, knowing that 
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they arc difagreeable, in confequcnce of being vanquifhcd by pleafures, viz, 
by fuch as are unworthy to conquer. And what other unworthinefs is there 
in pleafure with refpedl to pain, than the excefs and defed of each other ; 
that is, when they become greater and leffer, more or lefs numerous ? For 
if any one fhould fay. Immediate pleafure, O Socrates, very much differs 
from future pleafure and pain, I indeed (houid reply by afking, Whether it 
differs in any thing elfe than in pleafure and pain ? For it cannot differ in 
any thing elfe. But it is jufl as if a man wlio is ikilful in weighing, having 
colledled together things pleafant and painful, and placed thofe which arc 
near, and thofe which are remote, in the balance, fhould fay which are the 
more numerous. For if you weigh pleafures with pleafures, the greater and 
more numerous mufl always be chofen ; but, if you weigh pains with painS, 
the fewer and the fmaller mufl be feleded. If likewife you weigh pleafures 
with pains, if the difagreeables arc furpaffed by the pleafures, thofe that are 
near by thofe that are remote, or thofe that are remote by thofe that are near, 
we mufl yield to the more weighty ; but if the pleafures are furpaffed by the 
difagreeables, this condu6l mufl not be adopted. Is it not fo, O men, with 
refpedl to thefe things ? I know that they will not be able to fay otherwife. 
It alfo appeared to Protagoras that they would not. Since, therefore, this is 
the cafe, I will thus interrogate them. Do the fame magnitudes appear to 
your fight greater when near, but leffer when at a diflance ? They will fay, 
that they do. And is not this the cafe alfo with things bulky, and with 
things numerous ? And are not equal voices greater when near, but leffer 
when at a diflance ? They will fay that they are. If therefore our ading 
well confifled in this, viz. in making and receiving great maffes, but rejeding 
and not making fuch as are fmall, what would appear to be the fafety of our 
life ? Would it be the art of meafuring, or the power of fight which judges of 
that which is apparent ? Or rather would not the latter deceive us, and involv- 
ing us in error, often compel us to judge differently at different times of the 
fame thing, and change our opinion in the adions and eledions of things great 
and fmall I But the art of meafuring would make this phantafm void, and ma- 
nifefting the truth, would caufe the foul, by abiding in reality, to be at refl^ 
and would preferve our life. Would the men affent to thefe things, and 
acknowledge that the art of meafuring preferves us, or that this is ef- 
feSed by any other art ? They would acknowledge that wc fhould be pre- 
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ferved by the mcafuring art. But what, if the fefety of our life confifted in 
choofing the even and the odd, fo as to know when more ought to be 
rightly chofen, and when lefs, either one of thefe with refped to itfelf, or 
one with refpe6t to the other, whether they be near or at a diftance, what 
is it that in this cafe would preferve our life ? Is it not fcience ? For it 
would no longer be the art of meafuring, fince this is the art of excefs and 
dcfed. Butfince that of which we are fpeaking is the art of the even and 
the odd, is it any thing elfe than arithmetic ? The men would acknowledge 
thatitis nothing elfe : or would they not ? It appeared alfo to Protagoras that 
they would. Be it fb, O men ; but fince the fafety of our life has appeared 
to confifl in the right choice of pleafure and pain, and in the choice of the 
more and the lefs, of the greater and the fmaller, of the more diftant and 
the nearer ; of thefe, in the firfl: place, does not the art of meafuring ap- 
pear to be the confideration of the excefs and defedl^, and alfo of the equality 
of thefe to each other ? Neceffarily fo. But fince it is converfant with 
meafuring, it is neceflary that it fhould be both an art and a fcience. They 
will agree to this. What then this art and fcience may be, we will con- 
fider hereafter; but that it is a fcience is fufficient to the dcmonftration which 
it is neceflary that Protagoras and I fhould give to your queflion. And, if 
you remember, when we mutually agreed that nothing is fuperior to fcience, 
but that this always governs, wherever it may be, both pleafure and every 
thing elfe, then you faid that pleafure frequently fubdues a man, even though 
he pofTefles fcience. But as we did not agree with you, after this you afked 
us, O Protagoras and Socrates, if this paflion is not to be vanquifhed by 
pleafure, tell us what it is, and what you aflert it to be ? If, therefore, we 
then had immediately faid to you that it is ignorance, you would have de- 
rided us. For ye have acknowledged that thofe that err in the choice of plea- 
fures and pains (and thefe arc things good and evil) err through the want of 
fcience; and not only through the want of fcience, but, ye have alfo added, 
of the fcience of meafuring. But an erroneous adion without fcience, is, as 
ye alfo know, performed Jfhrough ignorance. So that to be vanquifhed by 
pleafure is the greatefl ignorance ; of which Protagoras here, Prodicus and 
Hippias, fay they are the phyfician. But ye, becaufe ye think this is fome- 
thing elfe than ignorance, neither go yourfelves, nor fend your children to 
the fophifls, the teachers of thefe things, as if this fcience of meafuring could 
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npt he iJ^Wght : a^d by f^ving your money, and not giving it to thefe men, ye 
^a badly tptfi in private aaid public. And in this manner W€j (hoM anfwer 
the tnullitude, 

Tpgether with Protagoras, however, I a(k you, O Hippias, and you, O 
Pro^icus (for let my difcourfe be in conamon to you), whether I appear to 
fpeak the truth, or that which is falfe ?--^It appeared to all that what had 
t^^en f^id was tranfcendently true. — You confefs, therefore, I faid, that the 
pleaiaiU is good, but the difagreeable evil. But J requeft Prodicus to excufe 
my adopting his divifion of names. For whether you call it pleafant, or 
delightful, or joyful, or in whatever way you may think fit to deno/ninate 
things of this kind, O Hioft excqjlent Prodicus, only aafwer what I wifh to 
f^lk you. — Prodicus therpforc laughing aflented, and fo likewifedid the refl, — 
I then faid. But what, my friends, as to this particular, are not all a6lions 
which contribute to the living well aqd pleafantly, l^e^utiful and profitable ? 
And is not a beautiful deed good and profitable ? — They granted this.-r-Ifj 
therefore, I faid, the pleafant is good, up one either knowing or thinking that 
other things are better than thofe which he does, and is able to do, will 
afterwards do thefe things, when he has the power of doing thofe that are 
better. Nor when a man is inferior to himfelf, is it any thing elfe than ig- 
norance ; nor, when he is fuperior to himfelf, is it any thing elfe than wif^ 
dom. — To this all of them allented. — But what? Do you fay that ignorance 
is a thing of this kind, viz. to have a falfe opinion, and to be deceived about 
thino-s of great importance ? — And to this, likewife, all of them aflented. — 
Does it not then follow, faid I, that no one willingly betakes himfelf to 
thino-s evil, or to thofe things which he thinks are evil ? For, as it appears, 
it is not in the nature of man to betake himfelf to things which he confiders 
as evil, inflead of applying himfelf to fuch as are good. And when it is 
necefTary to choofe one of two evils, no one will choofe the greater if he has 
it in his power to choofe the lefTer. — All thefe thiligs were affent^d to by all 
of us.-^ What then, faid I, do you call dread and fear ? Js it that which I fay it 
is to you, O Prodicus, viz. a certain expe<Slation of evil, whether you call it 
fear or dread ? — It appeared tp Protagoras and Hippias that dr^ad and fear 
were this ; but to Prodicus it appeared that dread was this, but not fear. — It 
is, however, faid I, O Prodicus, of no confequence ; but this is of importance, 
whether what has been formerly afferted is t^-ue. is, tb^refp/p, any man 

4 willing 
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willing to betake himfelf to thoie things which he dreads, when he has the 
power of betaking himfelf to things which he does not dread ? Or is not this 
impoflible froni what we have granted ? For we have granted that he thinks 
thofe things to be evil which he dreads ; and that no one betakes himfelf to, 
or willingly receives things which he confiders as evil. — Thefe things, like- 
wife, were aflented to by all of them. — This, then, being admitted, faid I, O 
Prodicus and Hippias, let Protagoras, here, defend to us the reditude of his 
firft anfwer. For then, there being dvt parts of virtue, he faid that no one of 
them refembled the other, but that each had a peculiar power of its own. I 
do not, however, urge this at prefent, but I fpeak of that which he afterwards 
faid, viz. that four of the parts might juftly be confidered as fimilar to each 
other, but that one of them, fortitude, very much differed from the reft. 
He alfo faid that this might be known from the following circumftance. 
You will find, faid he, Socrates, men that are moft unholy, moft unjuft, moft 
intemperate, and moft undifciplined, but who are, at the fame time, moft 
brave ; by which you may know that fortitude very much differs from the 
other parts of virtue. And I indeed, at that time, immediatery very much 
wondered at the anfwer, and my furprife has been greatly increafed fince I 
have difcufled thefe things with you. I therefore afked him this. If he called 
brave men bold men I He faid he did, and likewife impetuous. . Do you 
remember, Protagoras, that this was your anfwer ?^^ — I do, faid he. — Tell us, 
then, faid I, in what, according to you, the brave are impetuous? Is it in 
things which the timid attempt ? — It is not, faid he. — In other things, there- 
fore. — Yes. — But whether do the timid engage in bold attempts, but the 
brave in fuch as are dreadful ? — It is fo faid, Socrates, by the multitude. — 
You fpeak the truth, 1 replied. I do not, however, aik this : but in what do 
you fay the brave are impetuous ? Is it in dreadful things, thinking that they 
are dreadful, or in things that are not dreadful ? — But, faid he, this, in what 
you juft now faid, has been ihown to be impoflible. — And in this, alfo, I 
replied, you fpeak the truth. So that if this is rightly demonftrated, no one 
betakes himfelf to things which he thinks arc dreadful, fince it has been 
found that it is ignorance for a man to be inferior to himfelf. — He acknow- 
ledged it. — All men, however, both the timid and the brave, engage in 
things in which they boldly confide ; and, in confequence of this, both the 
timid and the brave engage in the fame things. — But indeed, Socrates, faid 
VOL. Y. X he* 
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he, the things in which the timid and the brave engage are perfedly con- 
trary to each other ; for the latter wifh, but the former are iinvviHiiig to 
engage in war.— But whether, faid I, is it a beautiful, or a bafe thing to 
engage in war ? — A beautiful thing, faid he. — If, therefore, it is a beautiful 
thing, we have above agreed that it is a good thing. For we have acknow- 
ledged that all beautiful are good a<aions. — You fpeak the truth, and to rac 
this has always appeared to be the cafe. — Right, faid I. But which of the 
two do you fay is unwilling to engage in war, though it is a beautiful and 
good thing. — The timid, he replied. — If, therefore, faid I, it be beautiful 
and good, is it not alfo pleafant ? — It is granted, faid he. — Are the timid, 
therefore, unwilling to proceed to that which is beautiful, better, and more 
pleafant, knowing it to be fuch ? — But, faid he, if we aflentcd to this, we 
fhould deftroy what we have before acknowledged. — But what with refpe^: 
to the brave man ? Does he not engage in that which is more beautiful, 
more excellent, and more pleafant ? — It is neceflary, faid he, to acknowledge 
that he does. — Hence, in fliort, the brave have not any bafe fears when they 
are afraid ; nor when they are bold, are they bafely daring. — True, faid he.— 
But if they are not bafely, does it not follow that they are beautifully daring ?— 
He affented. — And if their boldnefs is beautiful, is it not alfo good ? — Yes.— 
Are not, therefore, the timid, and the rafh, and the infane, on the contrary, 
bafely afraid, and bafely bold ? — He agreed they were. — But are they bafely 
and wickedly bold, through any thing elfe than ignorance and the want of 
^ifcipline ? — It is fb, faid he. — What then ? Do you then call this thing, 
through which the timid are timid, timidity or fortitude ? — Timidity, faid 
be. — But have not the timid appeared to be what they are, through the igno- 
-ance of things dreadful ? — Entirely fo, faid he. — They are timid, therefore, 
:hrough this ignorance. — He acknowledged it. — But that through which 
:hey are timid, you have granted to be timidity. — He faid, he had. — Will 
lot, therefore, the ignorance of things dreadful, and not dreadful, be timi- 
Jity ? — He aflented. — But, faid I, fortitude is contrary to timidity. — It is. — 
^ill not then the wifdom of things dreadful, and not dreadful, be contrary 
o the ignorance of thefe things ? — To this alfo he affented. — But is not the 
gnorance of thefe things timidity ? — He, with great difficulty, affented to 
his. — The wifdom, therefore, of things dreadful, and not dreadful, is for- 
itude, being contrary to the ignorai^ce of thefe. — Here, however, he was no 

2 longer 
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longer willing to aflent, but was filent. — And I faid, Why, O Protagoras, do 
you neither afleiit to, nor deny what I fay ? — Come to a conclufion, faid he.— 
Immediately, faid I ; let me only firft a(k you, if it ftill appears to you as it 
did before, that there are certain men who are moft ignorant, and yet moft 
brave ? — You ftill, Socrates, feem to be very anxious that I (hould anfwer you. 
I will therefore gratify you ; and 1 fay, that from what has been granted, it 
appears to me impoffible that this (hould be the cafe.- — But, faid I, I do .not 
alk you all thefe particulars on any other account, than becaufe I wifh to 
confider how the things pertaining to virtue fubfift, and what virtue itfelf is. 
For I know that this becoming apparent, that which has been the fubjcd 
of a long dilcuffion to you and me will be made manifeft ; I indeed, aflert- 
ing, that virtue cannot be taught, but you that it can. And it feems to me, 
that the conclufion of our arguments, as if it were a man, reviles and 
derides us ; and that if it had a voice, it would thus addrefs us : — You are 
abfurd, O Socrates, and Protagoras ; you indeed, in aflerting in the for- 
mer part of your difcourfc, that virtue cannot be taught, and now, being 
anxious to contradict yourfelf, by endeavouring to fhow that all thefe things, 
viz. juflice, temperance, and fortitude, are fcience ; by which mode 
of proceeding virtue will efpecially appear to be a thing which may be 
taught. For if virtue were any thing elfe than fcience ', as Protagoras 
endeavours to evince it is, it clearly could not be taught ; but now, if it 
fhould appear that it is fcience, as you, Socrates, are anxious to infer, it will 
be wonderful if it cannot be taught. Again, Protagoras at firfl admitted 
that it could be taught, but now, on the contrary, he feems earneflly to 
endeavour that virtue may appear to be any thing elfe rather than fcience ; 
and thus it will be a thing in the fmalleft degree capable of being taught. 
I therefore, O Protagoras, feeing all thefe things agitated upwards and down- 
wards witn fuch dire confufion, am in the higheft degree anxious that they 
may become apparent. And I could wifh that we, in confequence of 
difcufling thefe things, might difcover what virtue is: and again, that we 
might fpeculate concerning it, whether it can be taught, or whether it can- 

" Inftead of fi ya/j «^^o ri nv h e7r«rTr][xri v oiperriy as in the printed text, the fenfe requires we 
(lioulJ read e» yap ax?<o ti rtv v en i(jry\fji.y\ r\ aptrm. Ficiniis in his verlion has adopted the error of the 
original; for he renders this paflage, " Si enim ahud quiddani eflet fcientia quam virtus." 

X 2 not. 
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not. For I fear Aat your Epimetheus has frequently deceived us in our 
inquiry, juft as you fay he neglected us in the diftribution which he made. 
I am more pleafed, therefore, with Prometheus in the fable, than with 
Epimetheus. Hence, following his example, and paying ^providential 
attention to the whole of my life, I diligently confider all'thefe things. And 
if you are willing, as 1 faid at the beginning, I would moft gladly examine 
thefe particulars with you. — To this Protagoras faid — I, O Socrates, praife 
your alacrity, and the evolution of your dilcourfe. For I am not, in other 
refpeds, I think, a bad man, and I am envious the leaft of all men : indeed 
I have often faid refpeding you to many, that I admire you by far the moft 
of thofe with whom I aflbciate, and confider you as greatly furpafling your 
equals in age. And I fay, that I fliall not wonder if you rank among the 
TCi^n renowaed for wifdom. And, with refped to thefe things, we will 
again difcufs them when you pleafe ; but it is now time for me to betake 
myfelf to fomething elfe. — But, I replied, it is requifite fo to do, if it feems 
fit to you. For I ought to have gone clfewhere fome time ago ; but I flaid 
in order to gratify the beautiful Calli as.-— Having fpoken and heard thefe 
things, we departed. 
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In order to underftand the defigii of this Dialogue, it is neceflary to obfervc 
that wifdom is two-fold, the one abfolute, the other conditional. The ab- 
folute is that which is denominated wifdom (imply, and without any addition-; 
but the conditional is that which is not (imply called wifdom, but a certain 
wifdom. The former of thefe is defined to be the knowledge of tho(e things 
which are the objeds of fcience, and the objecls of fcience are things which 
po(refs a neceflary eternal and invariable fubfiftence, fuch as are thofc lumi- 
nous caufes and principles of things refident in a divine intelled:, which Plato 
denominates ideas, and Ariftotle ' things moft honourable by nature. But 
conditional wifdom is common to all arts : for the fummit or perfedion of 
every art is called a certaui wifdom. Of all thofc arts however, which 
poffefs conditional wifdom, the principal is political wifdom, to which the 
reft are miniftrant. This is called as well the political as the royal difcipline ; 
of which the fubjedl is a city, the end the common good, and its fervants 
all the arts. 

As this political wifdom, the fubjed of this Dialogue, forms an important 
part of virtue confidered as a whole, Socrates, conformably to what he had 
delivered in the Meno, indicates that it can only be obtained by a divine dcfiiny 

» Ariftotle, in his Nicomachean Ethics, defines wifdom abfolutely confidered to be '* Science, 
and the intelleft of things nioft honourable by nature, and the intelled of principles." H ao^xa 
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(Bsix iioipx), without which all the endeavours of the moft confummate maf- 
ters are ufelefs ; and this he confirms by various examples. 

This converfation, according to Dacier, paffed that year in which the 
Athenians were vanquilhcd at Ephcfus by Tifaphernus ; which was the 4th 
year of the yid Olympiad, and 470 years before the birth of ChrilU Plato 
being twenty years of age, was then the difciple of Socrates. 



THE THEAGES. 



THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
DEMODOCUS, SOCRATES, THEAGES. 



DEMODOCUS. 



1 WANT, Socrates, to fpeak with you in private about certain things, if 
you are at leifure ; and if you are not, unlefs your bufuiefs is of great im- 
portance, make leifure for my fake. 

Soc. But I am indeed at leifure, and very much at your fervice. You 
have my permiflion therefore to fpeak, if you wifh to fay any thing. 

Dem. Are you willing therefore that wc fliould retire from this place into 
the porch of Jupiter Eleutherius, which is very near? 

Soc. If you pleafe. 

Dem. Let us go then, Socrates, All plants, whatever is produced from 
the earth, other animals, and man, appear to fubfifl: after the fame manner. 
For in plants this thing is eafy to fuch of us as cultivate the earth, viz. to 
prepare every thing prior to planting, and the planting itfelf ; but when that 
which is planted lives, then the attention which the plant requires is great 
and very difficult. The fame thing alfo appears to take place refpcding 
men. For 1 form a conjedure of other things from my own affairs. For 
of this my fon, the planting, or the procreating, or whatever elfe it may 
be requifitc to call it, is the eaiiefl of all things ; but his education is difficult, 
and occafions one to be in continual fear about him. With refpeft to other 
things, therefore, much might be faid ; but thedefire which he now poiTefTes 
very much terrifies me. It is not indeed ignoble, but it is dangerous. For 
be defires, Socrates, as he fays, to become a wife man. And as it appears to 
me, certain plebeians of the fame a^e with him, coming to this city, and re* 

yoi-. V. y Plating 
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peatipg certain difcourfes which they have heard, have very much difturbed 
him. Of thefe he is emulous, and fomc time ago was troublefome to me, 
thinking it fit that 1 fliould pay attention to him, and give a fum of money 
to fome one of the f(^phin:s, who might make him a wife man. I am not 
indeed much concerned about the expenfe ; but I think that the obje6lof his 
purfuit will lead him into no fmall danger. Hitherto, therefore, I have re- 
trained by foothing him; but as I am no longer able to efFed this, I have 
thought it befl: to comply with his wifhes, left by frequently affociating with 
others without me he Ihould be corrupted. Hence I am come for this very 
purpofe, that I may place him with fome one of thofe who appear to be fo- 
phifts. Our meeting with you, therefore, is a fortunate circumftance : for 
as 1 am going to engage in affairs of this kind, I wi(h very much to confult 
you about them. If then you h^ve any advice to give refpeding what you 
have heard from mc, it is both lawful and proper for you to give it, 

Soc. Counfel, however, O Demodocus, is faid to be a facred thing. If 
therefore any other thing whatever is facred, this will be fo which is now 
the objed of your confultation : for it is not poflible for man to confult 
about any thing more divine than about the erudition of himfelf and of thofe 
that belong to him. In the firft place, therefore, you and I fhould mutually 
agree, what we think this thing to be about which we confult ; left I fhould 
frequently apprehend it to be one thing, and you another, and afterwards 
very much diffenting from each other in our conference, we fhould perceive 
ourfeives to be ridiculous : I who give, and you who requeft, advice not 
agreeing in anyone thing. 

Dem. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak rightly, and it is proper fo to 
do. ' • 

Soc. I do fay right, and yet not entirely, fince I make an alteration in a 
certain trifling particular : for I am thinking that perhaps this youth may 
not defire that which we think he defires, but fomething elfe. And if fome- 
thing elfe is the obje6t of his wifhes, we fhall a6t abfurdly in confulting about 
that which is different from them. It appears therefore to me to be mofl 
right to begin by inquiring of him what it is which he defires. 

Dem. It appears indeed, as you fay, to be befl to do fo. 

Soc. But tell me what the name is of this fine youth : what muft we call 
hi.n? 

Dem. 
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Dem. His name, Socrates, is Theages. 

Soc. You have given to your Ton, O Demodocus, a beautiful and facred 
name. But tell us, O Theages, do you fay that you defire to become a wife 
man, and do you think it is fit that this your father fhould find out a man, 
who by afTociating with you may make you wife. 

Thea. I do. 

Soc. But whether do you call thofe men wife, who are fcientifically 
knowing, whatever that may be about which they pofTefs this knowledge; 
or do you call thofe wife who do not pofTefs fcientific knowledge ? 

Thea. I call the fcientific wife. 

Soc. What then ? Has not your father taught and in{l:ru6led you in thofe 
things, in which others here are inflru£ted who are the fons of refpe6lable 
fathers ; viz. letters, to play on the harp, to wreflle, and other exercifes ? 

Thea. He has, 

Soc. Do you think, then, that there is ftill a certain fcience wanting, 
which it is proper your father fhould pay attention to for your fake ? 

Thea. I do. 

Soc. What is it ? Tell us alfo, that we may gratify you. 

Thea. My father alfo knows what it is, Socrates : for I have often 
mentioned it to him. But he defignedly fays thefe things to you, as if he did 
not know what 1 defire : for in other things alfo he (imilarly oppofes me, 
and is not willing to place me with any one. 

Soc. But all that you have hitherto faid to him has been faid without 
witnefTes : now therefore make me a witnefs, and before me fay what the 
wifdom is which you defire : for come now, if you fhould defire that wif^ 
dom by which men fleer fhips, and 1 fliould afk you, O Theages, what is 
the wifdom, of which being in want, you blame your father as unwilling to 
place you with a man through whom you might become wife ? what an- 
fwer would you give me ? What would you fay this wifdom is ? Is it not 
that of piloting ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. But if you defired to be wife according to that wifdom by which 
they drive chariots, and afterwards blamed your father, on my afking you 
what this wifdom is, what anfvver would you give me? Would you not 
fay it is the charioteering art ? 

Y 2 Thea. 
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Thea. Yes. 

Soc. But with rcfpcd to the wifdom which you now dcfire, whether is 
It without a name, or has it a name ? 

Thea. I think it has a name. 

Soc. Whether therefore do you know the thing itfelf, but not its name ? 
Or do you allb know its name } 

Thea. I a)i'o know its name. 

Soc, Say, therefore, what it is. 

Thea. What other name, Socrates, can any one fay it has than that of 
wifdom ? 

Soc. Is not then the charioteering art alfo wifdom ? Or does it appear 
to you to be ignorance ? 

Thea. It does not, 

Soc. But wifdom I 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. What is the ufe of it ? Is it not that we may know how to manage 
horles when yoked to a chariot ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. Is not therefore the piloting art alfb wifdom ? 

Thea. To me it appears to be fo» 

Soc. Is it not that by. which we know how to manage fhips ? 

Thea. It is. 

Soc. But what is the wifdom of which you are defirous I Or> what ^ 
that which, when we obtain it, we fhall know how to govern ? 

Thea. To me it appears to be that by which we know how to govern- 
men. 

Soc. What, fkk men f 

Thea. No. 

Soc. For that wifdom is the medicinal art. Is it not ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. Is it thatj then, by which we know how to regulate fingers ia 
choirs ? 

Thea. It is not. 

Soc. For this is mufic. 

Thea. Certainlv. 

Soc. 
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Soc. But is it that by which we know how to govern thofe that eno-a»e 
in gymnaflic exercifes ? 

Thea. It is not. 

Soc. For this is gymnaftic* 

Thea. It is. 

Soc. Is it the wifdom by which thofe who do fomething effe6l their pur- 
pofe ? Endeavour to tell me, in the fame manner as I have told yoa^^ 
above. 

Thea. It appears to me to be that wifdom by which we know how to 
govern thofe in a city. 

SoG. Are there not, therefore, in a city alfo thofe that are fkrk ? 

Thea. Yes : but I do not fpeak of thefe only, but alio of otliers in the? 
city. 

Soc. I underfland then the art of which you fpeak. For you appear to 
me not to fay, that it is that art by which we know how to govern mowers^ 
vine-dreffers, ploughmen, fowers, and threfhers ; for that by which wc 
know how to govern thefe is agriculture. Is it not I 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. Nor is it that by which we know how to govern thofe that handlar 
the faw, the plane, and the lathe ; for this belongs to the carpenter's art^ 
Does it not ? 

Thea, Yes. 

Soc. But perhaps you fpeak of that wifdom by which we govenrall thefe^ 
viz. hufbandmen, carpenters, all artificers, and private perfons, both mcu 
and women.. 

Thea. It is this wiflom, Socrates, of which I wiflied to fpeak fo me time 
ago. 

Soc. Are you, therefore, difpofed- to fay that ^gifthus, who flew Aga- 
mcmnon in Argos, had dominion over thefe things of which you fpeak,, 
vi?:. all artificers and private perfons, both men and women, or over cer>- 
tain other things ? 

Thea. He only had dominion over fuch as thefe. 

Soc. But what ? Did not Peleus, the fon of Aeacus, have dominion over 
thefe very things in Phthia ? 
Thea, Yes,. 

Soc. 
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Soc, And have you not heard that Periander, the fon of Cypfelus, governed 

Corinth. 

The A. I have. 

Soc. And did he not rule over thefc very fame things in his city? 

Th£a. Yes. 

Soc. But what ? Do you not think that Archelaus, the fon of Perdiccas 
who lately governed ' in Macedonia, had dominion over thefe very things? 

Thea. I do. 

Soc, But over what things do you think Hippias *, the fon of Pififtratus, 
%\'ho rules in this city, has dominion ? Is it not over thefe things ? 

Thea. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. Can you tell me, then, what Bacis ^ and the Sibyl, and our Amphi- 
lytus, are called ? 

Thea. What el(e, Socrates, than diviners ? 

Soc. You fpeak rightly. Endeavour, therefore, alfo to tell me what 
iiame you give to Hippias and Periander through the fame dominion ? 

Thea* 1 think they are tyrants : for what elfe can they be called? 

Soc. Whoever, therefore, defires to have dominion over all the men In 
the city, defires this very fame dominion, the tyrannic, and to be a tyrant, 

Thea. So it appears, 

Soc. Do you therefore fay that you defire this dominion ? 

Thea, It feems fo from what I have faid. 

Soc. O you wicked one I Do you defire to tyrannife over us ? And did 
you Ibme time ago blame your father becaufe he did not fend you to forac 
tyrannic preceptor? And are not you, O Demodocus, afhamed; who, hav-' 
ing for fome time known what your fon defires, and having likewife the 

* It was fiv^ or fix years before. He was kilted at the end of this very year. — ^Dacicr, 

* Hippias, the fon of Pifidratus, was tyrant of Athens four years. According to Thucydides 
lie fwccecded bis father, and not Hipparchus. After he had reigned four years he was ba- 
niihed ; and twenty years after his exile was (lain at the battle of Marathon, where he bore arms 
for the Perfians. — Dacier. 

3 Bacis was a prophet, who, long before . Xerxes made a defcent into Greece, prediAed to the 
people all that would befall them. Herodotus relates fome of his prophecies in -his 8th book, 
and confiders them to be fo formal and plain, fince their accompliihment, that he fays he nei- 
ther dares accufe thofe oracles of falfehood himfelf, nor fuffer others to do fo, or to refafe to give 
credit to them. Ariftophanes fpeaks of this prophet in his comedy of Peace.— Dacier. 

ability 
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ability offending him to be made that artifl in wifdom which he afpires to 
be, have, notwithftanding, envied him this objedt of his wifhes, and have 
not been wiHing to fend him to obtain it ? Now, however, fince he a cu^es 
you before me, let us confult in common, you and I, whither we fhould 
fend him ; and through affociating with whom he may become a wife ty- 
rant." 

Dem. Let us indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates, confult : for it appears to mc 
that no defpicable counfel is requifite about this affair. 

Soc. Permit us firft, O good man, to make inquiry of him fufficiently. 

Dem. Interrogate him. 

Soc. What then, O Theages, if we fhould make ufe of Euripides ? For 
he fomewhere fays. 

Tyrants are wife that with ihe wife converfe. 

If, therefore, fome one fhould afk Euripides, In what, O Euripides, do 
you fay tyrants become wife by the converfation of the wife ? juft as if 
he had faid, 

Farmers are wife that \vith the wife converfe : 

and we fhould afk him. In what are they rendered wife ? What anfwer 
would he give us ? Would he reply that they are rendered wife in any thing 
elfe than in things pertaining to agriculture ? 

Thea. He would not. 

Soc. But what ? If he had faid, 

Wife are the cooks that with the wife converfe r 

and we fhould afk him, In what they become wife ? What do you think he 
would anfwer ? Would it not be, that they become wife in things pertaining 
to cooking ? 

Thea. Yes. 

Soc. Again, if he had faid, 

Wreftlers are wife that with the wife converfe : 

and we fhould afk him, In what they are rendered wife? Would he not fay 
in things pertaining to wreflling ? 

3 Thea. 
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Thea. Yes. 

Soc. But fince he fays, 

Tyrants are wife that with the wife converfc : 

if we fhould alk him, In what do you fay they become wife, O Euripi- 
des ? What would be his anfwer ? 

Thea. By Jupiter, I do not know. 

Soc. Are you willing, then, I fhould tell you ? 

Thea. If you pleafe. 

Soc. Thefe are the things which Anacreoii, fays Callicrete ', knew. Or 
are you not acquainted with the verfe ? 

Thea. I am. 

Soc, What then ? Do you alfo defire to affociate with a man of this 
kind, who pofTefles the fame art with Callicrete the daughter of Cyane, and 
who knows tyrannic concerns, in the fame manner as the poet fays fhe did ; 
and this, that you may become a tyrant to us and the city ? 

Thea. You have for feme time, Socrates, derided and jefted with me. 

Soc. But what ? Do you not fay that you defire this wifdom, by which 
you may have dominion over all the citizens ? And doing this, will you 
be any thing elfe than a tyrant ? 

Thea. I think, indeed, that I fhould pray to become the tyrant of all 
men, or, if not of all, of the greater part ; and I think that you, and all other 
men, would do the fame. Or, perhaps, jyou would rather pray that you 
might become a god *. But I did not fay that / defired this. 

Soc. But what then, after all, is this which you defire ? Do you not fay 
that you defire to govern the citizens ? 

Thea. Not by violence, nor as tyrants do; hut I defire to govern the 
willing, in the fame manner as other excellent men in the city, 

Soc. Do you fpeak of fuch men as Themiftocles, and Pericles, and Ci- 
mon, and fuch as were Ikilful in political affairs ? 

' Tliis was a virgin who em])loyed herfelf In teaching politics, as Afpafia, Diotima, and fomfi 
others, did after her. The verfes which Anacreon made on her are loft. — Dacier. 

* Theages here alludes to what Socrates was wont to fay, that men flioi^ld endeavour to be- 
come fimilar to divinity. 

Thea. 
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Thea. By Jupiter, I fpeak of thefe. 

Soc. What then, if you defined to become wife 111 eqiieftrlan affairs, 
would you obtain the objed of your wifh, by going to any other than thofe 
who are Ikilled in the management of horfes ? 

Thea. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. But you would go to thefe very men who are fkilled in thefe thlno-s^ 
who poflefs horfes, and who continually ufe both their own and many that 
are the property of others. 

Thea. Certainly. 

Soc. But what ! If you defired to become wife in things pertaininor ta 
the throwing of darts, would you not go to thofe who are Ikilled in thefe 
affairs, and who continually ufe many darts, both thofe belonging to others 
and their own ? 

Thea. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Tell me then, fnice you wifh to become wife in political affairs^ 
do you think you will become wife by going to any others than thefe po- 
liticians, who are ikilful in political affairs, who continually ufe their own 
city, and many others, and who are converiant both with Grecian and 
Barbarian cities ? Or do you think, that by affociating with certain other 
perfons you will become wife in thofe things in which they are wife, but not 
in thefe very things ? 

Thjea. I have heard affertions, which they fay are yours; that the fons 
of thefe political men are in no refpedl better than the fons of fhoe-makers ; 
and you appear to me to have fpoken moft truly, from what I am able 
to perceive. I (hould be flupid, therefore, if I (hould think that any one of 
thefe could impart to me his wifdom, when he cannot in any refpecl benefit 
his own fon ; or if I fliould fuppofe that he could in thefe things benefit 
any other man. 

Soc. What then would you do, O befl of men, if you had a fon wha 
caufed you moleflation of this kind ; and who fhould fay that he defired ta 
become a good painter ; and fhould blame you, his father, becaufe you 
are not willing to be at any expenfe for the fake of thefe things ; while he, 
on the other hand, defpifcd thofe artifts, the painters, and was unwilling to 
learn from them ; or, if he aded in this manner towards pipers or harpers, 
being at the fame time defirous to become a piper or harper ? What would 
VOL. V. z you 
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you do with him, and where would you fend him, being thus unwillmg to 
learn from thefe perfons ? 

The A. By Jupiter, I do not know. 

Soc. Now, therefore, doing thefe very things to your father, can you 
-wonder at and blame him, if he is dubious what he ihould do with you, and 
where he ihould fend you ? For, if you are willing, he will immediately place 
you with thofe Athenians that are moft ikilled in political affairs : and with 
thefe you will not be at any expcnfe, and at the iame time will be much 
more generally renowned than by aflbciating with any others. 

Thea. What then, Socrates ; are not you among the number of excel- 
lent and worthy men ? For if you are willing to affociate with me, it is fuf- 
ficient, and I fhall feek for no other. 

Soc. Why do you fay this, Theages ? 

Dem. O Socrates, he does not fpeak badly ; and at the lame time by do- 
ing this you will gratify me. For there is not any thing which I fhould 
condder to be a greater gain, than for my fbn to be pleafed with your con- 
verfation ; and for you to be willing to affociate with him. And indeed I 
am afhamed to fay how very much I wifh this to take place. 1 therefore 
entreat both of you ; you, Socrates, that you will be willing to affociate with 
bim ; and you, my fon, thai you do not feek to affociate with any other than 
Socrates ; and you will thus liberate me from many and dreadful cares. For 
I .now very much fear left my fon fhould meet with fome other perfon who 
may corr^apt him, 

Thea. You need not fear any longer, O father, forme, if you can but 
perfuade Socrates to permit me to affociate with him. 

Dem. You fpeak very well. And after this, all the converfation, So- 
crates., will be direded to you. For I am ready, in ihort, to give up 
myfelf to you, and whatever is mofl dear to me that you may require, 
if you will love this my Theages, and benefit him to the utmoft of your 
ability. 

Soc. O Demodocus, I do not wonder that you are fo importunate, if 
you think that your fon can be efpecially benefited by me. For I do not 
know any thing about which he who is endued with intelledl ought to be 
more anxious, than how his fon may become the befl of men. But whence 
it has appeared to you that I am more able to affift your fon in becoming a 

good 
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good citizen, than you yourfelf, and whence you have thought that I caa 
benefit him more than you,l very much wonder. For you, in the Erll: place^ 
are older than I am ; and in the next place, you have exerciied the principal 
offices among the Athenians; nor is any one more honoured than you by 
the Anagyrufian populace and the reft of the city. But neither of you fees, 
any one of thefe things in me. If herefore Thea^^es^ here, defpifes th& 
aflbciating with political men, and feeks after certain others who profefs to- 
give inftrudion, there and here, Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias the Leontine,. 
Polus the Agrigentine, and many others, who are fb wife, that going into 
cities they perfuade the nobleft and moft wealthy of the youth, who are per- 
mitted to affociate gratis with any one of the citizens they pleafe, — they 
perfuade thefe, I fay, to renounce thofe of their own city, and adhere to 
them, though the youth give them a coniTderable fum of money, and thanks 
befides, for their inflrudion. It is fit, therefore, that you and your foi> 
ihould choofe fome one of thefe ; but it is not fit that you fhould choofe me^ 
for I know none of thefe blefled and beautiful difciplines ; though I wifli I 
did; but I always profefs to know nothing, as I may fay, except a certaia 
fmall difcipline of amatory affairs. In this difcipline, I acknowledge nayfelf 
to be more ikilful than any one of the paft or prefent age. 

The A. Do you not fee, O father, that Socrates does not appear to be very 
willing to affociate with me. For, as to myfelf, I am ready, if he is willing ; 
"but he fays thefe things in jefl to us. For I know fome of the fame age- 
with myfelf, and others who are a little older, who before they were familiar 
with him were of no worth, but when they affociated with him, in a very- 
little time appeared to be the beft of all men, and furpafled thofe to whon& 
they were before inferior, 

Soc. Do you know, therefore, O fon of Demodocus, how this comes to 
pafs ? 

Thea. Yes, by Jupiter, I do ; and if you were willing, I alfo ihould be- 
come fuch as they were» 

Soc. Not fo, O excellent youth ; but you are ignorant In what manner 
this takes place. However, I will tell you how it happens : — There is a cer- 
tain dacmoniacal power' v/hich has followed me by a divirne allotnicnt fron> 

childhood, 

•This palTage inconteftably proves thai the rfaemon of Socrates wsw nat the intellect of that 

2 % philofopher^ 
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childhood. This is a voice, which when it takes place always fignifies to 
me that I fhould ahandon what I am about to do ; but it never at any rime 
incites me. And, if any one of my friends communicutes any thing to me, 
and 1 hear the voice, it difluades me from this thing, and does not fufFer me 
to do it. Of thefe things I will adduce to you witnefTes : You know the beau- 
tiful Charmides, the fon of Glauco ; he once came to me, in order to com- 
munlcate to me his intention of contending in the Nemean games' ; and 
immediately, on his beginning to tell me that he meant to contend, 1 heard 
the voice. And I forbade him, and faid. While you was fpeaklng to me, I heard 
the voice of the dasmoniacal power ; do not, therefore, contend. Perhaps, 
laid he, the voice fignified to you that I fhould not conqutr; but, though I 
fhould not be victorious, yet by exercifing myfelf at this time I fhall be 
benefited. Having thus fpoken, he enci^aged in the conteft. It is worth 
while, therefore, to inquire of him what l-appened to him from contending 
in thefe game-. If yo\i are wilTuv^ alfo, i(k Clitomachus, the brother of 
Timarchus *, ^^'hat Tim^rcfiu? faid to him when he was about to die, for 
having defpifed the admonition of the da?monical power. For he and 
Euathlus, who was famous for running races, and who received Timarchus 
when he fled, will tell you what he then faid. 

Thea. What did he fay ? 

Soc. O Clitomachus, (aid he, I indeed am now going to die, becaufe t 
was unwilling to be perfuaded by Socrates. But why Timarchus f^id this 
I will tell you. When Timarchus rofe from the banquet, together with 
Philemon the fon of Philemon ides, in order to kill Nicias the fon of Herof- 
comander, for none but they two were in the confpiracy, — ^Timarchus, as he 
rofe, faid to me, What do you fay, Socrates? Do you indeed continue drink- 
ing ; but it is neceflary that I fhould depart. I will, however, return fhortly, 
if 1 can. I then heard the voice, and I faid to him, By no means fhould 

philofopher, nor any part of his foul, as has been radily afferted by fome moderns unfkillcd in the 
writings and philofophy of Plato. Por a full account of this U^mon fee the note at the begin- 
ning of the fird Alcibiades. 

" One of the four famous ganKs of Oreece, which were celebrated once in three years. 

* I fuppofe this is Timarchus of Cheronea, who defircd to bo interred near one of the fons of 
Socrates, who died a litl4!e before, I could never find any fuotlU-p of this hiftory clfewhere.— 
I)acier>. 

you 
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you leave us ; for I have heard the accuftomed dajmoniacal figfial. Upon 
this he ftayed ; and having remained with us for a time, he again rofe uj> to 
depart, and faid, Socrates, I am going : and again I heard the voice. Again, 
therefore, I compelled him to flay. The third time wifhing to efcape mc 
unnoticed, he rofe without faying any thing to me, when my attention was 
otherwife engaged, and thus departing he did that which was the caufe of his 
death. Whence he faid this to his brother, which I have now told you, 
viz. that he was going to die, becaufe he would not believe me. Further 
ftill, you may alfo learn from many in Sicily, what I faid concerning the 
de{lru61ion of the army. And with refpe6t to things that are paft, you may 
hear them from thofe that know them ; but you may now make trial of the 
daemoniacal fignal, if it fays any thing to the purpofe. For Sannion, the fon 
of Calus, is gone to the army ; and on his going, I heard the daemonical 
fignal. But he is now gone with Thrafyllus ', in order to wage war im- 
mediately with Ephefus and Tonia ; and I think that he will either die, or that 
fome misfortune will befall him. And I very much fear* for the reft of the 
enterprife. I have faid all thefe things to you, becaufe this power of the 
daemon is able to effed every thing with refpe6l to the converfations of thofc 
that aflbciate with me. For it is adverfe to many, nor can thofe be be- 
nefited by affociating with me whom the daemon oppofes : fo that it is not 
poffible for me to live with thefe. With many, however, he does not prevent 
me from converfing ; and yet they are not all benefited by affociating with 
me. But thofe whofe converfation with me is favoured by the power of the 
daemon, thefe are they whom you have noticed : for in a (hort time they make 
a proficiency. And of thefe, fome pofTefs this advantage with firmnefs and 
lability ; but many, as long as they are with me, advance in a wonderful man- 
ner, but when they leave me, they again differ in no refpedt from other men. 
This Ariflides, the fon of Lyfimachus and grandfon of Ariflides, once expe- 
rienced : for, affociating with me, he made a very great proficiency in a Ihort 

' ThrafyHns wJte cbofen general with Thrafybulus, the fourth year of the ninety-fecond Olym- 
piad. — DacitT. 

* Tndoccl ihe Athenians were vanquifhed at Ephefus. Xenoph. lib. i. Hfnce Plutarch fays, 
in the life of A\.bi;ides, that the army of Thrafyllus was terribly galled under the walls of 
Ephefus; aiv! that in iTietiory of this defeat the Ephefians €rc6ted a trophy of brafs, to the 
ihame of ilic AiUeaians. — Dacier, 
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time ; but afterwards he failed from hence, in order to engage in fome military 
expedition. When he returned, he found Thucydides, the fon of Melefias 
and grandfon of Thucydides', aflbciating with me. But this Thucydides, 
the day before, had quarrelled with me in a certain conference. Ariftides, 
therefore, feeing me, after he had faluted me, and fome converfation had 
paffed between us, faid,— I hear, Socrates, that Thucydides thinks highly of 
himfelf, with refpe€k to fome things, and is angry with you, as if he were 
an extraordinary perfon. It is fo, faid I, But what ? faid he, does he not 
know what a flave he was before he aflbciated with you ? It does not feem 
that he does, faid I, by the gods. But a ridiculous circumftance, faid he, 
has happened to me, Socrates. What is it, faid I. It is this, faid he,, that 
before I went to the army, I was able to converfe with any man whoever 
he might be, nor did I appear to be inferior to any one in argument, fo that 
I fought after the company of tlie mofl elegant men ; but now, on the con- 
trary, I fhun any one whom I perceive to be learned, fo afhamed am I of my 
own vilenefs. But, faid 1, whether did this power leave you fuddenly, or 
by degrees I By degrees, he replied. When was it prefent with you, faid 
I ? Was it prefent while you was learning fomething from me, or was it in 
fome other way ? I will tell you, faid he, Socrates, a thing incredible 
indeed, by the gods, but true : for I never, at any time, learnt any thing 
from you, as you know, but I made a proficiency when I afTociated with 
you, even if I was only in the fame houfe that you were, though not in 
the fame room ; but my proficiency was greater when I was in the fame 
room with you. I alfo appeared to myfeif to improve much more when, 
being in the fame room with you, I looked at you when you fpoke, thaiv 
when 1 looked another way. But I made by far the greatefl proficiency 
when I fat near you and touched you. Now, however, faid he, all that 
habit has entirely fled. Such, therefore, O Theages, is the afTociation with 
rpe : for if it pleafes divinity, you will make a very great and rapid profici- 
ency ; but you will not, if he does not pleafe. See then, whether it is not 
fafer for you to be inflrudted by fome one of thofe who have power over 
the benefit which they impart to men, than by me who benefit, or not^ juft 
as it may happen. 

! This grandfon of Thucydides riyalled Pericles in the government.. 
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Thea. It appears to me, therefore, Socrates, that we (hould aft in this 
manner, viz. that we (hould make trial of this daemoniacal power by 
affbciating together. And, if he is favourable to us, the beft confequences 
will enfue ; but if he is not, then let us immediately confult what is to be 
done, whether we fhould aflbciate with fome other, or endeavour to appeafc 
the divine power, that is prefent with you, by prayers and (acrifices, or any 
other means which our diviners teach. 

Dem. Do not oppofe the lad any longer, Socrates, in thefe things : for 
Thcages fpeaks well. 

Soc, If it appears proper thus to a6l, let us do fo. 
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« We have already obferved, in the introdiKaion to the Parmenides, that the dialectic energy it 
triple; either fubfifting through oppofite arguments, or alone unfolding truth, or alone confuting 
falfehood. As the dcfign of the prelent dialogue, therefore, is to confute the falfc opinions of 
Laches and Nicias concerning fortitude, and thus to liberate them from two-fold ignorance,, the 
reader muft not expc6l to find in it an accurate definition of fortitude. As, however, he will 
douhilefs be anxious to obtain this definition, 1 fhail prefent him with the luminous conceptions 
of the divine Jamblichus on this fubjedl. 

Fortitude, confidered according t(» its mod principal fubfiflence, is an immutable intelleflual 
power, and a moft vigorous intelledual energy ; or, in other word^-, it is a famenefs and (table 
habit of intelle(^l in iiielf. And of this kind will the fpecies of fortitude be, which are beheld 
about life, whether they are confidered as fiil)filting by themfelves, or as imparting their ftrength 
to the firm (lability of reafoning. But from thefe, thofe fpecies of fortitude proceed, which are 
fecn in the paflfions, about things dreadful and the contrary, and in fpr and boldnefs;. which gene- 
roufly refid pleafure and pain, and always preferve the fame right opinions, and commenfurate 
and moderate manners. In common with thefc, manifold fpecies of fortitude arife from paffion, 
reafon, and free deliberation, through which human life derives a ft renuoufncfs of action, incapa- 
ble of being fubdued. This ftrenuous energy likewife voluntarily performs whatever is beautiful, 
and to be chofen for its own fake ; and for the fake of good, endures ali labours and dangers. It 
alio cheerfully and readily gives itfelf to things which appear to be difficult; boldly encounters 
and meditates on death; and eafily bears pain and calamity of every kind. 

This Dialogue is fuppofed to hav,e been written foon after the defeat of the Athenians at 
Delium, which happened in the firft year of ihc 89th Olympiad, 

.» The fon of Ariftides the Jnft. 

iThe general of the Athenians. 

^ Another Athenian general. 

J2 A 2 LYSIMACHUS. 
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jL OU have feen, O N'lcias and Laches, this man fighting In arnaour * : and 
indeed we did not then tell you on what account I and Melefias here called 
you to fee hun ; but now we will tell you ; for we think it is proper to fpeak 
freely to you. There are, indeed, fome who laugh at things of this kind ; 
and if any one confults them, they will not tell you what they think ; but 
conjcifluring the thing about which their advice is alked, they fpeak contrary 
to their own opinion. Thinking, however, that you are I'ufficiently quali- 
fied to know, and that knowing you will in fhort fay what you think, wc 
have made you our aflbciates in the fubjedl of our deliberation. The thing, 
therefore, about which I have for a long time prefaced fo much is this : — Thefe 
are our fons. That youtk, the f jn of Melefias, is called Thucydides, by his 
grandfather's name ; and this which is mine, is called Ariftides, after my 
father. It has appeared therefore to us, that we fhould pay all the atten- 
tion to them in our power, and that we fhould not a61 in the fame manner as 
many do, who, when their children become lads*, fuffer them to do as they 
pleafe, but we now begin to take all the care of them we are able. Seeing, 
therefore, that you alfo have children, we thought that you efpecially muft 
have confidered how they may be educated fo ^s to become the beft of men. 
If, however, you have not frequently paid much attention to this thing, we 
now remind you that it is not proper to be negligent of it, and we call upon 
you to deliberate, in common with us, concerning the education of children. 
But whence we have bee;i Jed to think in this manner, O Nicias and Laches, 
it is proper you ihould hear, though the narration may be fomewhat prolix. 

I and Melefias, l>ere, have but one table, and thefe lads eat with us. As 
I told you therefore at iirfl, w^e fhall fpeak freely to you. For both of us 
are able to relate to the youths many beautiful deeds of our fathers, both in 
war and peace, during the time that they managed the affairs of their allies 

' It is well obCcrved by Dacier, that this fightuig in armour appears to have been fimilar to the 
exercife which is at prcTent taught in fenciiio; (chools. 

* In the original fxapumaj uhicli feems to corrcfpond to our Englifh word /aJs. For according 
to the anonymous Greek interpreter of Prolemy's books De Judiciis, p. 1 66, the feven ages of nian 
iirc ^piipo^i 'xx-.s, fA.sipaHto'.', ^£o?, avr.p, 7rccj^yrr,<;, yepuv. i. c. an infant^ a boy, a lad, a youth, a man, an 
elderly man, an old nun. 

and 
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and of the city; but we cannot relate to them any deeds of our own. This 
covers us with (hame, and we accufe our fathers for fuffering us to live deli- 
cately when we became lads, while they in the mean time were bufily 
employed about the affairs of others, Thefe very things we point out to 
thefe youths, telling them that if they negledt themfelves, and are not per- 
fuaded by us, they will become ignoble ; but that, if they pay attention to 
themfelves, they may quickly become worthy of the name which they bear. 
They therefore fay that they will obey us ; but we confider what that is through 
which they by learning or ftudying may become the beil of men. Hence, a 
certain perfon recommended to us, that the young men (hould learn to fight in 
armour, and faid that this was a beautiful difcipline. He alfo praifed him, 
whom you have juft now beheld exhibiting, and advifed us likewife to fee 
him. It appeared to us, therefore, proper to come and take you along with 
lis, that you might not only be fpe61:ators together with us, but might alfo 
afTill: us with your advice, if you were willing, concerning the attention 
which fhould be paid to children. Thefe are the things which we wifh to 
confider in common with you. It is now, therefore, your part to confult 
about this difcipline, whether it appears proper to learn it or not ; and with 
refpedl to other things, whether you have any difcipline or fludy for the 
youths worthy of praife ; and in fhort to tell us, what mode of condud you 
intend to adopt for your own children, 

Nic. 1 indeed, O Lyfimachus and Melefias, praife your conception, and 
am prepared to join with you in this deliberation, and I think that Laches 
here is prepared for the fame purpofe alfo. 

Lac. You think with truth, O Nicias. And what Ivyfimachus juft now 
faid about his father, and the father of Melefias, appears to me to have been 
very well faid, both againfl: them and us, and all fuch as engage in political 
affairs : for thofc things nearly happen to them which he fliid, both with 
refpedt to children and other domeftic concerns, viz. that they are negle6ied 
and defpifed by them. Thefe things, therefore, O Lyfimachus, you have 
well faid. But I am furprifed that you fiiould call us to join with you in 
coiifulting about the education of youth, and fhould not call Socrates here : 
for, in the fird place, he is our fellow-citizen ; and in the next place, he is 
always bufily employed in confidcring that which is the object of your invef^ 
ligation, viz. what difcipline or purfuit is proper for youth. 

Lys^ 
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Lts. How do you fay, O Laches ? Docs Socrates here pay attention to 
any thing of this kind ? 

JLac. Entirely fo, Lyfimachns. 

Nic. I alfo can aflert this with no lefs confidence than Laches. For he 
lately introduced as a ftranger to me, for the fake of intruding my fon in 
mufic, Damon the difciple of Agathocles, a man moft acceptable not only 
for his Ikill in mufic, but alfo for other things which qualify a man to aflb- 
ciate with fuch youths as thefe. 

Lys. Indeed, O Socrates, Nicias, and Laches,!, and fuch as are my equals 
in age, have no longer any acquaintance with younger perfons, becaufe we 
for the moft pait keep within doors on account of our age. But, O foa 
of Sophronifcus, if you have anything to advife for the good of this your 
fellow-citizen, it is proper that you (hould communicate it : for it is juft 
that you (hould ; fmce you are a paternal friend to us ; for I and your 
father were always aflbciates and friends ; and our friendfhip laftcd till his 
death without interruption. At prefent I have fome recoUedlion of the 
name of Socrates : for thefe lads, when difcourfing with each other at home, 
frequently make mention of Socrates, and very much praife him ; but I 
never have yet alked them whether they fpoke of Socrates the fon of So- 
phronifcus. Ttll me, however, O boys, whether this is that Socrates of 
whom you fo often make mention? 

Sons of Mel. andlj^s. Yes, O Father, it is the fame. 
Lys. It is well, by Juno, Socrates, that you do credit to your father, who 
was the beft of men ; and henceforward your interefts (hall be mine, and mine 
yours. 

Lac, And, indeed, O Lyfimachus, you muft not let this man go: for I 
have ellewhere feen him, not only doing credit to his father, but alfo to his 
country. For, at the defeat at Delium*, he retired along with me ; and I 
can affure you, that if the reft had conduced themfelvcs as he did, our 
city would have ftood firm, and would not then have fafFered fuch a 
ruin. 

Lys. O Socrates, this indeed is a beautiful praife, which is now given 

' In this battle Socrates faved the life fo Xenophon,who fell in confequenccof his horfe being 
][i11ed under him ; and Socrates being on foot, took him on his back^ and carried him feveral 
tniles* 

3 to 
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to you by men who are worthy to be believed, and who deferve to be cele- 
brated for the faoie things for which they praife yon. Be well aflured, 
therefore, that I, hearing thefe things, rejoice that you are renowned ; and 
think that I am among the number of thofe who are moft benevolently dif- 
pofed towards you. Hence it is requifite that you fhould firft come to us, 
and believe that we are your familiars, as it is jull you fliould. Novs% there- 
fore, from this very day, fince we have recognized each other, you (hould 
not do otherwife ^ but be familiar with us and thefe youths, that mutual 
friendfliip may be preferved between us. Do you therefore do thefe things, 
and we will again recall them to your memory. But with refped to the 
things which we began to inquire mto, what do you fay f Docs it appear to 
you that this difcij^ine is adapted to lads, or not; I mean the learning to 
fight in amour ? 

See. Concerning thefe things, O Lyiimachus, I will endeavour to give 
you what advice I am able; and again, to do all that you requefL It appears 
indeed to me to be moft juft, that I being the younger, and hfs ex- 
perienced in thefe things, (hould ilrft hear what<thefe perfons fay, and learn 
from them. And if 1 (hould have any thing to fay different from their 
opinion, then I will declare my Xentiments, and endeavour to perfuade you 
and them of thc^ir truth* But, O Nicias, why do not you fpeak the 
£rft? 

Nic. Nothing hinders, Socrates; for it appears to me that the knowledge 
of this difcipline is very generally ufeful to youth. For it is well not to be 
bufily employed about thofe things with which young men love to be con- 
verfant when they are at leifure, but to engage in this whence the body 
ficccflarily acquires a better condition. For it is not inferior to any of the 
cxercifes, nor has it lefs labour; and at the fame time this exercife and 
cqueftrian (kill are efpecially proper for a liberal man. Indeed, in the con- 
teft in which we are athletse, and in thofe exercifes in which a contefl: is 
propofed to us, thofe J^lone contenii who are exerclfed in thefe warlike in- 
ftrumenta. In the next place, this diicipline is of advantage in battle itfelf, 
when it is neceifary to fight in rank with many others. But it is mofl: be- 
neficial when the ranks are broken, and when it is neceflary, in (ingle com- 
bat, either to purfue one refifting, or in flight to repel one attacking. For 
he who is ikilledin thisart, will not be vanquiflied by one, nor perhaps by 

many 
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many enemies, but will every where through this be fuperlor to his oppo* 
nent. Further fl:ill, a thing of this kind incites a deflre of another beautiful 
difcipline. For every one who has learnt to fight in armour, will alfo defire 
the difcipline confequent to this, viz. that concerning the ranks of aa 
army ; and having received thefe difciplines, and being ambitious of excel- 
ling in them, he will be impelled to every thing which concerns the command 
of an army. And this being the cafe, it is evident that he will apply him- 
felf to thofe beautiful difciplines and ftudies confequent to thefe, which it is 
well worth while for a man to learn and ftudy, and of which this difcipline 
is the leader. We may alfo add to it this, which is no trifling addition, that 
this fcicnce will make every man in no fmall degree more daring and brave 
in battle than he was before. Nor is this alfo to be pafTed over in filencc 
(though it may appear to be very trifling), that it gives a man a graceful 
carriage, in thofe places where it is proper he fhould appear to poflTefs it ; 
and where alfo through this gracefulnefs of carriage he will at the fame time 
appear more terrible to his enemies. To me therefore, O Lyfimachus, as 
I have faid, it appears to be necefTary to teach young men thefe things, and 
for the reafons which I have aflfigned. But I fhall be glad to hear if Laches 
has any thing to fay in oppofition to what I have advanced. 

Lac. But it is difficult, O Nicias, to fay with refpedt to any difcipline, that 
it is not proper to learn it : for it appears to be good to know all things. 
And indeed, as to this art refpe^^ing arms, if it is a difcipline, (as thofe fay it 
is who teach it, and if it is fuch as Nicias aflferts it to be,) it is neceffary to 
learn it ; but if it is not a difcipline, and thofe deceive us who promife to 
teach it us as fuch, or if being a difcipline, it is not of much worth, why is it 
neceffary to learn it ? But I fay thefe things concerning it, looking to this 
circumftance, viz. that if it were of any value, I think it would not have been 
concealed from the Lacedaemonians, who are concerned for nothing elfe in 
life than to feek and ftudy that by which they may furpafs others in war. 
And if this art were concealed from them, yet it could not be concealed from 
the teachers of it, that the Lacedaemonians, the moft of all the Greeks, pay 
attention to things of this kind, and that he who is renowned for thefe 
things, will accumulate much wealth both from them and from others, juft as 
a tragic poet when he is renowned among us. For indeed, he who thinks 
that he can compofe excellent tragedies, does not, wandering out of Attica, 

make 
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make the circuit of other cities, in order to attradl notice, but immediately 
comes hither, and very properly exhibits himfelf to our citizens. But I fee 
that thofe who fight in armour confider Lacedasmon as an inacceffible temple, 
and do not enter into it even on tip-toe, but they wander round it, and rather 
exhibit themfelves to others, and efpecially to thofe who acknowledge them- 
felves to be inferior to many others in warlike concerns. In the next place, 
O Lyfimachus, I have been prefent with not a few of thefe men in the work 
itfelf, and I have feen what kind of men they are. But we may form a Judg- 
ment of them from this circumflance, that no man who has applied himfelf to 
armorial concerns has ever become illuftrious in war ; though in all other 
things men have been celebrated for their Ikill in their refpeftive profeffions. 
But thefe men, as it feems, are particularly unfortunate in this refpe6l beyond 
others. For this very fame Stefileus, whom you beheld together with me 
exhibiting himfelf in fo great a crowd, I have fccn truly difplaying himfelf 
elfewhere, in a far better manner, though unwillingly. For when the (hip 
he was in attacked a merchantman, he fought with a fpear headed with a 
fey the that his arms might be as different as himfelf was from the reft of the 
combatants. Other particulars therefore refpeding the man do not defcrve 
to be related ; but the fuccefs of this ftratagem of heading a fpear with a 
fcythe muft not be paffed over in filence : for while he was fighting, his 
fcythe became entangled in the tackling of the enemy's fhip ; Stefileus 
therefore pulled in order to difengage it, but was not able to effe6l: his pur- 
pofe ; and the one fhip palfed by the other. In the mean time he followed 
the courfe of the fhip holding his fpear. But when the enemy's fhip fteered 
off, and was drawing him in, as he was flill holding his fpear, he fuffered it 
to flip through his hands, till he had only hold of it by the fmall end. The 
crew of the merchantman laughed and fhouted at this circumftance of his be- 
ing drawn by his fpear, and at the figure which he made. At length fbme 
. one having thrown a ftone that fell jufl at his feet, on one of the rowers' feats, 
he quitted his fpear. Then, indeed, thofe that were in the three-banked gal- 
ley were no longer able to reftrain their laughter on feeing that fpear headed 
with a fcythe hanging from the fliip. Per-haps therefore, this art may be of 
fome ufe, as Nicias fays ; fuch however are the particulars of which I was a 
fpedator. Hence, as I faid at firft, if it be a difcipline, it pofTeffes but little 
utility ; and if it be not, but they diflfemble who fay it is, it is not worth wbil« 
VOL V. 2 B t# 
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to eiit!eavoT3T to learn it. For it appears to me, that if any cowjtrd fliouldl 
think he ought to learn this art, acquiring confidence through it, his cowardice 
would become more apparent ; but that if a brave fnan Ihould learn ity 
in confequencc of being obferved by every one, if he erred but in a fmall de- 
gree he mufl endure great calumnies* For the profeflion of this fciencc is 
attended with envy ; fo that unlefs he furpafles others in virtue in a wonder- 
ful degree, he who acknowledges that he poflefles this fcience cannot avoid 
becoming ridiculous. Such, O Lyfimachus, does the purfuit of this difci-^ 
pline appear to me. But it is requifite, as I faid at firft, not to dii'mifs this 
Socrates, but to requefl: him to give his opinion on this fubjedl. 

Lys. But I indeed requeft, O Socrates, that you will do fo : for it appears 
tometh^t we want an umpire to decide the difference. Had thefe indeed 
agreed in opinion, a thing of this kind would have been lefs neceflTary. But 
now (for you fee that Laches diffents from Nicias) it will be well to hear 
from you to which of the men you give your fufFrage. 

Soc. But what, O Lyfimachus ? If many praife us, will you make ufe- 
©f them ? 

Lys. What elfe can any one do, O Socra;tes f 

Soc. And will you alfo, O Melefias, a6l in this manner ? And if it Were 
laeceflary for you to confult about exercife for your fon, would you rather be 
perfuaded by the many, than by one who had learned under a fkilful mailer,, 
and who had exGrcifed himfelf ? 

Mel. It is fit, Socrates, I (hould be perfuaded by the latter. 

SoG. You would rather, therefore, be perfuaded by him than, by us^ 
four ? 

Mel. Perhaps fo. 

Soc For it is neceffary, I think, to judge by fcience, and not by multi- 
tude, if a man intends to judge well. 

Mel. Undoubtedly. 

Soc Now, therefore, it is neceffary to confider this very thing in the 
lirft place, viz. whether any one of us is an artift, in the thing about which 
we confult, or not.. And if any of us is,, we fliould be perfuaded by him-. 
being one,, difmifling the reft^ But if no one of us is an artifl in this par- 
ticular,, we muft feek after fome other perfon. Or, do you and Lyfimachus 
think that this is an afikir of CmsLW confequence, and that it is not con- 
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ceriiing that which is the greateft of all your pofTeflions ? For the govern- 
ment of the whole paternal houfe will be according as the children are 
worthy, or the contrary. 

Mel. You fpeak the truth, 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, to pay much attention to this fubjedl. 

Mel. Certainly. ^ 

Soc. How then (hould we confider that which I juft now mentioned, if 
we wi(hed to find which of us is mofl expert in conteft ? Should we not 
confult him who had learned and ftudied this art of contending, and who 
had been inflruded in it by good mafters ? 

Mel. To me it appears that we fliould. 

Soc. Should we not, therefore, prior to thi^, conftder what this thing is 
in which we feek for mafters ? 

Mel. How do you fay ? 

Soc, Thus, perhaps, what I fay will be more manifeft. It does not 
appear to me, to have been acknowledged by us at firfl: wha^ that is about 
which we confult and fpeculate, in order to know which of us is mofl {killed 
in it, and has had maflers for the fake of this, and which of us is not, 

Nic. Did we not, O Socrates, confider about fighting in armour, whether 
it was proper lads fhould learn it or not ? 

Soc. Entirely io, O Nicias : but when any one confiders about a remedy 
for the eyes, whether it is proper to apply it or not, whether do you think 
the confultation fliould then be about the remedy, or about the eyes ? 

Nic. About the eyes. 

Soc. Hence alfo, when any one confiders about a bridle for a horfe, 
whether it fhould be ufed or not, and when it fhould be ufed, he will then 
confult about the horfe, and not about the bridle. 

Nic. True. 

Soc. In one word, therefore, when any one confiders a certain thing for 
the fake of fomething, his confultation will be about that thing for the fake 
of which he fpeculates, and not about that which he feeks for the fake of 
fomething elfe '. 

* ThuSj in the above Inftance of the bridle and the horfe, the horfe is that for the fake of 
whicl^ a man confiders about a bridle 3 but the bridle is that which is fought for the fake of the 
horfe. 
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Nic. Neccffarily (oi 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, to confider whether the perfon whofe 
advice we alk is Ikilled in that thing for the fake of which we engage in the 
prefent inquiry. 

Mel. Certainly. 

See. Do we not therefore fay, that we now inquire concernino- dif- 
cipline for the fake of the foul of youth ? 

Nic. Yes. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, any one of us is fkilled in the art of takin<y 
care of the foul, and is able to accomplifh this employment well, and has 
had good mafters in this art himfelf, muft be confidered. 

Lac. But what, O Socrates, have you never yet feen fome perfons be- 
come more fkilful in a certain thing without than with mafters ? 

Soc. I have, O. Laches ; whom, however, you would not be willing to 
believe, if they faid that they were good artifts, unlefs they could fhow you 
fome excellent produdion of their art, and not only one but many. 

Nic What you fay is true. 

Soc. It is neceflary, therefore, O Laches and Niclas, fincc Lyfimachus 
and Meleiias have called upon us to confult with them concerning their 
fons, in confequence of being anxious that their fouls may become moft ex- 
cellent, — I fay, it is neceffary that we, if we acknowledge that we have had 
mafters, fhould Ihow who they were, they in the firft place being good 
mafters, and having cultivated the fouls of many youths ; and in the next 
place, who fhall appear to have alfo inftru6ted us. Or, if any one of us fliall 
fay that he has had no mailer, he ought to be able to fpeak of the works 
which he has performed, and to fhow what Athenians or foreigners, what 
flaves or freemen, have acknowledged themfelvcs to have been benefited by 
him. But if we can do neither of thefe, we muft order them to feek for advice 
from others, and not fubje<a ourfelves to the danger of corrupting the fons 
of other men, and thus be expofed to the greatcfl reproach from thofe with 
whgm we are moft familiar. I therefore, O Lyfimachus and Melcfias, in 
the firfl place, fay concerning myfelf, that 1 have had no preceptor of this 
thing, though my defire has always tended to it from my youth. But I am 
not able to give a reward to the fopl.ifls, who alone profefs themfelves to be 
capable of making me a worthy man ; and even now I am unable to difcover 
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this art myfelf. If, however, Nicias or Laches (hall have either difcovered 
or learned it, I (hall not wonder : for they are richer than I am, fo that they 
might learn it from others ; and they are at the fame time older, fo that they 
may now have difcovered it. But they appear to me to be able to inftru6t 
a man : for they never would fo intrepidly have decided concerning worthy 
and bafe purfuits, unlefs they had believed that they had a fufficient know- 
ledge of them. 1 believe them, therefore, as to other things ; but I 
wonder that they differ from each other. Hence, as Laches juft now ordered 
that you fhould not difmifs but interrogate me ; in like manner I now call 
upon you not to difmifs Laches and Nicias, but to interrogate them ; at the 
fame time telling them, that Socrates fays he has no knowledge of the thing, 
and is not qualified to judge which of you fpeaks the truth ; for he is neither 
the inventor nor the difciple of any one about things of this kind. But do 
you, O Laches and Nicias, tell us what man you have met with moft (killed 
in the education of youth ; and whether you know thefe things in confe- 
quence of having learnt them from fome one, or from having difcovered 
them yourfelves. And, if you have learnt them, tell us who was your 
mafter, and who thofe are that are fimilar artifts ; that if the affairs of the 
city fhould not afford you leifure fufficient to attend to us, we may go to thofe 
mafters, and may perfuade them, either by gifts or careffes, or both, to take 
care of our children and yours, that they may not, through becoming de- 
praved charadt^rs, be a difgrace to their anceftors. But if you yourfelves 
difcovered this art, give us inflances of thofe who by your care have, from 
being depraved, become worthy chara6lers. For if you now begin to give 
inflru6lion for the firft time, it is requifite to confider that you will be ex- 
pofed to the danger, not of making trial in Car ', but upon your fons, and 
the fons of your friends, and, in fhort, according to the proverb, that you 
will teach a potter * in a tub. Tell us, then, what you can do, and what not. 
Inquire thefe things of them, O Lyfimachus, and do not difmifs the men 
till they have anfwered. 

Lys. Socrates, my friends, appears to me to fpeak well ; wherefore, O 
Nicias and Laches, confider whether it will be agreeable to you to be interro- 

' This is faid of thofe that engage in perilous concerns, and in the affairs of others, when they 
are attended with danger. 
* See this explained in a note on the Gorgias, 
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gated about, and reply to fuch like particulars. For to me and Melefias here 
it will certainly be very agreeable, if you are willing to difcufs all that Socrates 
may afk. For I faid from the firft, that we called upon you for advice, be- 
caufe we thought that you would pay attention to thefe things in a becominc' 
manner, and becaufe your fons, as well as ours, are now nearly arrived at that 
age in which they ought to be intruded. If, therefore, it maices no differ- 
ence to you, fpeak, and confider the affair in common with Socrates, giving 
and receiving arguments from each other: for this was well faid by him, 
that we are now confulting about the moft important of our concerns. See, 
therefore, whether it appears to you that this ought to be done. 

Nic. O Lyfimachus, you fecm to me to know Socrates only from his 
father, and not to have afTociated with him ; unlefs, perhaps, when he was 
a boy, you may have met with him in public affembJies following his father, 
or in a temple, or fome other convention of the people ; but it is evident 
that you never had any correfpondence with him fince he came to be a 
man. 

Lys. Why do you fay this, O Nicias ? 

Nic. You feem to me not to know that whoever draws near to Socrates 
by difcourfe, as if by family alliance, and converfes with him, although he 
may begin to difcourfe about fomething elfe, will not ceafe to be led about 
by his arguments, till he falls on the neceffity of giving an account of his 
prefent mode of life, a')d the manner in which his pafl life has been fpent. 
And when he has fallen on this neceflity, Socrates will not difmifs him till 
he has well and properly examined all thefe particulars. But I am accuf- 
tomed to his manner, and I know that it is necefTary to fuffer thefe things 
from him ; and I alfo well know that I muft fuffer them now : for I rejoice, 
O Lyfimachus, to draw near to the man ; and I think it is no bad thing to be 
reminded that we have aded or fhall a£t in an improper manner. But, in- 
deed, he who is not averfe to this muft necefTarily be more cautious in future, 
being willing and thinking it worth while, according to the faying of Solon, 
to learn as long as he lives, and not expedling that age, when it comes, will 
-bring intelled along with it. To me, therefore, it is neither unufual nor 
unpleafant to be examined by Socrates ; but, indeed, I have nearly for fome 
time perceived that our difcourfe, as Socrates is prefent, would not be about 
the lads, but about ourfelves. As I faid, therefore, as to myfelf nothing hin- 
ders 
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ders me from difconiTiiig with Socrates in whatever manner he pleafes. 
But fee how Laches here is difpofed about a thing of this kind. 

Lac. The manner in which I am afFeded, O Nicias, with refped to dif- 
courfe, is fimple, or, if you will, is not fimple, but double : for to fome one 
I may appear to be a philologift, and not a mifologift. For when I hear a mau 
dlfcourfing concerning virtue, or concerning a certain wifdom, he being one 
who is truly a man, and worthy the arguments which he ufes, I rejoice 
tranfcendentry, contemplating at the fame time him who fpeaks and what is- 
faid, how they fit and harmonize with each other. And, indeed, fuch a man 
appears to me to be a mufician^ and one who produces the mod beautiful 
harmony ; not that he is harmonized according to the melody of the lyre, 
or inftriiments of fport ; but in reality he attunes his life. Such a one toa 
lives in concord with himfelfboth in words and deeds, not indeed accordins: 
to the Ionic', or Phrygian, or Lydian harmony,, but according to the Dorian^ 
which is alone the Grecian harmony. Such a man, therefore, when he 
fpeaks, caufes mc to rejoice, and to feem to be a lover of words, with fuch 
avidity do 1 receive what he fays. But he who a61s in a manner contrary 
to this man pains me, and by how much the better he appears to fpeak, by 
fo much the more does he make me feem to be a hater of words. I have 
not yet, indeed, had any experience of the words of Socrates ; but of his 
works, as it feems, I formerly have ; and there I found him a man worthy of 
beautiful afTcrtions and of all liberty of fpeech., If, therefore, he is fuch a. 
man, I will confult him, and moft willingly fhall I be interrogated by, and 
not be averfe to learn from him. I aifo aflent to the faying of Solon^ with 
the addition only of one thing: for I wifh to learn as I grow old, but from 
the worthy alone. Let this then be granted to me that he is a worthy 
preceptor, led while I learn unpleafantly, I fhould appear to be indocile^ 
For it is with me a thing of no confequence, if he who teaches me fhould 
be younger than I am, or (hould not yet be renowned, and the like. I an- 
nounce to you, therefore, Q Socrates,, that you may confute and teach mc 
M hatever you pteafe : for I am favourably difpofed towards you from that day, 

» The Tonic harmony was effeminate and foft; the Lydian was doleful and adapted to lamenta- 
tion ; the Phrygian vehement, and capable of producing ecftaly, and on this account Proclus- 
informs us that il was iifed in the myflcries; and the Dorian was grave and mafcuHne, and oni 
tthii^ account was jjrtferred. by Plato to all the reft. Soe the third book of the Republic.. 
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in which you was my companion in danger, and in which you gave fuch a 
fpecimen of your virtue, as it became a jufl man to give. Say therefore 
whatever you pleafe, and pay no attention to our age. 

Soc. We cannot then accufe you, as it fcems, that you are not ready 
jointly to confult and inveftigate with us. 

Lys. This is our bulinefs, Socrates ; for I regard you as one of us. Con- 
iider, therefore, inftead of me, for the fake of the youths, what we ought to 
inquire of them, and confult by converfuig with them. For I have for- 
gotten many things, through my age, which I had intended to alk them ; 
and again, I do not \cry well remember what I hear, if any other converfa- 
tion intervenes. Do you therefore fpeak about, and difcufs among your- 
felves, the things which we have propofcd to be inveftigated ; and when I 
have heard what you have to fay, I will do, together with Melefias here, 
whatever fliall appear to you proper to be done. 

Soc. O Nicias and Laches, we muft obey Lyfimachus and Melefias. The 
things then which we jufl: now endeavoured to confider, viz. who were our 
mafters in a difcipline of this kind, or what other perfons we had made 
better, it will not perhaps be improper to inveftigate among ourfelves. But 
I think that fuch a confideration as this tends to the fame thing ; or nearly 
it will be fomething which rather flows as from a principle. For if we have 
a fcientific knowledge of any thing, which when communicated to another 
renders him better, and if we arealfo able to communicate it to another, it is 
evident that we know the thing itfelf, and alfo how it may be acquired in 
the eafieft and beft manner. Perhaps you do not underfland what I fay, 
but thus you will eafily comprehend my meaning. If we know that fight, 
when prefcnt to the eyes, makes thofe eyes to which it is prefent better, and 
if befides this we have the power of making it prefent to the eyes, it is evident 
that we know what the fight is, and can inform him who confults us for 
this purpofe how it may be acquired in the eafieft and befi: manner. For 
if we have no knowledge of this very thing, what the fight is, or what the 
hearing is, we cannot be counfellors or phyficians worthy of any regard, either 
about the eyes or the ears, with refped to the manner in which either the 
hearing or the fight may be moft beautifully obtained. 

Lys. You fpeak the truth, O Socrates. 

Soc. Do not therefore tbefe perfons, O Laches, now call upon us to confult 
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with them after what manner virtue, being prefent to the fouls of their fonsf 
may render them better ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc, Is it not, therefore, eflentially neceflary to know this, what virtue 
IS ? For if we are entirely ignorant what virtue is, how can we become 
advifcrs to any one, fo as that he may be able to acquire it in the moft 
beautiful manner ? 

Lac. By no means can we, as it appears to me, Socrates. 

Soc. Shall we fay then, O Laches, that we know what virtue is ? 

Lac. We fliall certainly fay fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, we know, cannot we alfo tell what it is ? 

Lac. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. We will not, therefore, Q beft of men, immediately fpeculate con- 
cerning the whole of virtue (for that perhaps would be a very laborious 
work) ; but let us firft fee with refpedl to a certain part of it, if we are fuffi- 
ciently able to know it, and thus, as it is probable, the fpeculatioa will be 
eafy to us. 

Lac. Let us do fo, Socrates, fince it is agreeable to you, 

Soc. Which of the parts of virtue then fhall we feledl ? Is it not evident 
that it muft be this, to which the difcipline of arms appears to tend ? But it 
appears to the many to tend to fortitude. Or does it not? 

Lac, And very much does it appear fo. 

Soc. In the firft place, therefore, O Laches, let us endeavour to fay what 
fortitude is ; and in the next place let us after this confider how it may be 
acquired by youth, fo far as it is pofTible for it to be acquired by ftudies and 
difciplines. But endeavour to fay what fortitude is, 

Lac. By Jupiter, Socrates, it is not difficult to fay what it is. For if any 
one is willing, keeping in his rank, to oppofe the enemy, and does not fly, I 
well know that he will be a brave man. 

Soc, You fpeak well, O Laches ; but perhaps I, from not fpeaking clearly, 
am the caufe of my perceiving that you do not anfwer that which I alked, 
but fomething elfe. 

Lac. Why do you fay this, Socrates ? 

Soc. I will tell you, if I am able. A brave man, as you fay, is one who, 
keeping in his rank, fights the enemy. 

VOL. V. 2 c Lac. 
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Lac. So I faj. 

Soc. And I alfo. But is not he likewife a brave man, who flying and nor 
keeping in his rank fights the enemy ? 

Lac. How flying ? 

Soc. Jull as the Scythians are faid to fight no leis flying than purfuing- 
And Homer, praifing the horfes of ^neas, fays. 

Swiftly they every where purfue and fly. 

And for this very thing he praifes ^neas himfelf, viz. for his being ikilled 
kj flying, and fays, that he was expert in retreating, 

Lac. And very properly, Socrates : for he there fpeaks concerning 
chariots ; but you fpeak concerning the horfe of the Scythians. For their 
cavalry fight in this manner ; hqt the infantry of Greece fight as I faid. 

Soc. Except perhaps the Lacedaemonians, O Laches. For they fay that 
the Lacedaemonians, in the battle of Plataea, when they were engaged with 
ihe Gt'rroJ)/bori \ were not willing to fight flanding their ground againfl: 
them, but fled; but that after the ranks of the Perfians were broken, they 
rallied and fought like cavalry, and thus became conquerors in that battle. 

JLac^ You fpeak the truth.. 

Sgc. CXn this account, therefore^ I faid that I was the caufe that you did 
not anfwer well, becaufe I did not interrogate you well. For I wifhed to aflc 
you not only cpncerning»thofe who are brave in the infantry, but alfo con- 
cerning thofe who are brave in the cavalry, and in all the forms of war ; and 
not onlvsoncerning thofe that are brave in battle, but alfo concernnie: thofe that 
are brave- in dangers on the fea, — in difeafes,— in poverty, — and in political 
affairs : and again^not only concerning thofe who are brave in pains or fears, 
but alfo concerning thofe who are powerful in. contending againft defires or 
pleafures, both by flanding their attacks^ or retreating from them :. for fomc: 
men, O Laches,, are alfo brave in things of this kind. 

Lac. And very much lb, O Socrates.. 

Soc* All thofe, thar^fore, are brave ;. but fomje of them pofiTefs fortitude; 
iu pleafures, others in pains, others in defires, and others in fears ; and: 
Qthers, I think, pofFefs timidity- in thefe very fame things. 

' Xhefe were Perfun troops armed with bucklers of willows. 
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Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. What then each of thefe is, this is the thing which I afk. Again, 
therefore, endeavour to tell me, in the firft place, what fortitude is which is the 
fame in all thefe. Or do you not yet underftand what I fay ? 

Lac. Not very much. 

Soc. But I fay, juft as if I fliould afk what fwiftnefs is, which is prefent 
with us in running, in playing on the harp, in fpeaking, in learning, and in 
many other things. For we nearly poflefs it in fuch things as the following, 
which it is worth \\'hile to mention, viz. either in the adions of the hands or 
feet, or mouth and voice, or in thofe of the dianoetic part. Or do not you 
alfo fay fo ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, any one fliould aflc me, O Socrates, What do you call 
this thing which you denominate fwiftnefs in all things ? I fliould fay to him, 
that I call that power fwiftnefs which accompliflies many things in a fliort 
time, about the voice, and about the courfc, and about all other things. 

Lac. And you would fay rightly. 

Soc. Do you alfo endeavour, O Laches, thus to define fortitude, and tell 
us what that power is which is the fame in pleafure and in pain, and in all 
the above-mentioned cafes, and which in all thefe is called fortitude. 

Lac, It appears, therefore, to me to be a certain endurance of the foul, if 
it is neceffary to fpcak of that which accords with fortitude in all things. 

Soc. But this indeed is neceffary, if we are to reply to the queflion that 
was afked us. This therefore appears to me, that you do not confider every 
kind of endurance to be fortitude. But I infer this from hence: for i 
nearly know, O Laches, that you think fortitude to be among the number 
of things which are very beautiRd. 

Lac. I do indeed, and I alfo think that it ranks among things the mofl: 
beautiful, 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that endurance which fubfifls in conjundlion with 
prudence beautiful and good ? 

Lac Entirely fo. ]jut what of that endurance which fubfifls with folly? 
Is it not on the contrary bad and pernicious ? 

Lac. Yes. 

2 c 2 Soc, 
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Soc. Do you then fay that a thing of this kind is beautiful^ though it is 
bad and pernicious ? 

Lr AC. This would not be juft, O Socrates. 

Soc. You do not, therefore, acknowledge fach an endurance as. this to be 
fortitude, fince it is iK)t beautiful ; but fortitude is beautiful. 

JLac. That is true. 

Soc. Prudent endurance, therefore, according to your aflertion, will be 
fortitude. 

Lac. So it feems. 

Soc. Let us fee then in what this endurance is prudent ; or whether it is 
prudent in all things both great and fmall. Thus, for inftance, if fome one 
endures to fpend his money prudently, knowing that he (hall be enriched 
by thus {pending it, would you call him a brave man ? 

Lac. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. And if fome one, being a phyfician, had a fon or fome other patient 
ill with an inflammation in his breaft, and this patient (hould requeft him 
to give him fomething to eat or drink, but the phyfician fhould inflexibly 
perfift in denying his requeft, would you call this endurance fortitude ? 

Lac. I fhould not. 

Soc. But in war; here Is a man of endurance who is willing to fight; 
and he prudently reafons with himfelf, that others will give him afliflance, 
and that he fights agalnft thofe who are fewer and more defprcable than thofe 
of his own party, and flill further that he has the advantage of the ground : 
will you fay that this man, enduring with fuch like prudence and advantage, 
is braver than him in the contrary army who is willing to fland his ground 
and endure ? 

Lac The man in the contrary army, O Socrates, appears to me to be the 
braver. 

Soc. And yet the endurance of the one is more imprudent than that of the 
other. 

Lac That is true. 

Soc. Will you, therefore, fay that a man who endures in an equeflrlan 
corrtefl with equeflrian fcience, is lefs brave than him who endures without 
fcience ? 

Lac To me it appears that he is. 

4 Soc. 
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Soc. And will you alfo fay the fame of a flingcr, or an archer, or of any 
Other who endures in any other art ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And with refpe6l to fuch as are willing to defcend into a well, and 
there to endure fwimming in it, though they are not (killed in this employ- 
ment, or in any thing elfe of this kind, — will you fay that fuch men are 
braver than thofe that are (killed in thefe things ? 

Lac. What elfe can one fay, O Socrates ? 

Soc. Nothing, if he thinks fo, 

Lac. But I, indeed, do think fb. 

Soc, And yet, O Laches, fuch men encounter danger, and endure more 
imprudently than thofe who do this in conjundion with art. 

Lac. So it appears. 

Soc. Did not, therefore, bale and imprudent boldne(s and endurance 
appear to us. to be noxious in our former conclu(ions ? 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But fortitude was acknowledged by us to be (bmething beautiful. 

Lac. It was acknowledged. 

Soc. But now again we fay that that bafe and imprudent endurance is 
fortitude. 

Lac, So it appears. 

Soc. Do we therefore appear to you to fpeak well ? 

Lac. By Jupiter, Socrates, to me we do not. 

Soc. In your own language, therefore, O Laches, you and I are not 
Dorically harmonized : for our works do not accord with our words. For 
fome one, as it feems, may fay that we participate of fortitude in our 
deeds ; but not, as I think, in our words, if he (hould hear us now dif- 
courfing. 

Lac You fpeak moft truly. 

Soc. What then ? Does it appear to you to be beautiful that we (hould be 
in this condition ? 

Lac By no means. 

Soc. Arc you willing, therefore, that we (hould yield our aflTent to what 
we faid ? 

Lac To what a(fertiou of ours do you alluded 

Soc. 
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Soc. To that which ordered ns to endure. If you are vvillino-, therefore 
let us perfevere in our inquiry, and endure, left fortitude itfelf fhould deride 
us for not bravely inveftigating what it is ; if, indeed, endurance itfelf is 
often fortitude. 

Lac. I, indeed, O Socrates, am ready to ftand my ground, though I am 
unaccuflomed to fuch like conferences. But a certain pertinacity inftigates 
me againft what has been faid, and I am in reality indignant that I am fo 
incapable of telling my conceptions. For I feem to myfelf to know what 
fortitude is ; but I know not how it jufl: now fled from me, fo that I cannot 
comprehend in words and fay what it is. 

Soc. But a good huntfman, my friend, ought to run after the beaft he 
hunts, and not remit his purfuit. 

Lac. By all means he ought. 

Soc. Are you willing, therefore, that we call Nicias alfo to this hunting, 
that we may try if he is in any refped more fagacious than us ? 

Lac. I am willing : for why fhould I not ? 

Soc. Come then, O Nicias, gratify your friends, and affifl them in their 
doubts in this conference, if you poflefs any power ; for you fee how we are 
embarrailed. Do you, therefore, tell us what you think fortitude is, free us 
from this doubt, and confirm by argument what you conceive it to be. 

Nic. You have appeared to me, for fonie time pafl, Socrates, not to have 
well defined fortitude ; for you make no ufe of that which I have heard 
you fo well affert. 

^c. What is that, O Nicias ? 

Nic. I have often heard yon affert that every one of us is good with refpec^ 
to thofe things in which he is wife, but bad with refpedl to thofe of which he is 
ignorant, 

Soc. By Jupiter, what you fay is true, O Nicias. 

Nic. If, therefore, a brave is a good man, he is clearly a wife man. 

Soc. Do you hear, O Laches ? 

Lac. I do, but I do not very much underfland what he fays. 

Soc. But I feem to underftand him, and he appears to me to call fortitude 
a certain wifdom. 

Lac What kind of wifdom, O Socrates ? 

Soc. Will you not therefore inquire this of him? 

Lac, 
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Lac. I will, 

Soc. Come then, O Nicias, tell him what kind of wifdora fortitude will 
be according to you : for it is not that which belongs to the pipe. 

Nic. By no means. 

Soc. Nor yet that which belongs to the harp. 

Nic, It is not.. 

Soe. But what is it then, or of what is it the fcience? 

Lac. You very rightly interrogate him^, Socrates ; and let him tell us 
what wifdom it is. 

Nic. I fay then, O Laches,^ that it is the fcience of things dreadful and 
daring, both in war and in all other things. 

Lac. How abfurdly he fpeaks, Socrates I 

Soc. Looking to what do you fay this, O Laches ? 

Lac. To what .^ Why wifdom is feparate from fortitude 

Soc. Nicias does not fay fb.. 

Lac. He does not, by Jupiter; and' therefore he raves. 

Soc. Let us therefore teach and not revile him.. 

Nic. He does not revile me vbut it feems to me, O Socrates, that Laches 
is defirous that I alfo may appear to fay nothing, becaufe this was juft now 
the cafe with him.. 

Lac. Entirely fo, O Nicias ; and T will endeavour to evince this : for 
you fay nothing. Without going any further, in difeafes do not phyficians 
know things that are dreadful ? Or do brave men appear to you to know this ? 
Or do you call phyficians brave men ?. 

Nic. By no means. 

Lac. Neither do you give that name, I think, to hufhandm^n, though they 
know things that are dreadful in agriculture ; and all other artificers know 
things that are dreadful and daring in their own arts,, and yet they are not in 
any rcfped the more brave for this. 

Soc. What does Laches, O Nicias, appear to you to fay } for he cer^- 
tainly appears to fay fomething.. 

Nic. He does indeed fay fomething, and yet not what is true*, 

Soc. How fo ? 

Ni-c. Becaufe he thinks that phyficians know fomething more about the 
fick than the being able to fay. thai a thing is healthful or unhealthful.; but 
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they alone know this. But whether to be well Is a thing dreadful ta any one 
rather than to be ill; do you thmk, O Laches, that phyficians have any know- 
ledge of this ? Or do you not think that it is better to many for them 
not to recover from difeafe than to recover? For tell me this: Do you 
fay that it is better to all men to live, and that it is not more advantageous 
to many to die ? 

Lac. I do fay this. 

Nic. To thofe, therefore, to whom it is advantageous to die, do you 
think the fame things are dreadful, as to thofe to whom it is better to 
live ? 

Lac. Not I. 

Nic. But do you allow that phyficians know this, or that it is known by 
any other artificer than the man who is ikilled in things dreadful, and whom 
1 call a brave man ? 

Soc. Do you underftand, O Laches, what he fays ? 

Lac. I do ; and I perceive that he calls prophets brave men : for who 
elfe knows to whom it is better to live than to die ? And I afk you, O Ni- 
cias, whether you acknowledge yourfelf to be a prophet, or to be neither a 
prophet nor a brave man ? 

Nic, But what ? Do you think it belongs to a prophet to know things 
dreadful and daring ? 

Lac. I do ; for to whom elfe does it belong ? 

Nic. Much more, O befl: cf men, to him of whom I fpeak; fince it is 
neceffary that a prophet fhould only know the (igns of future events, whe- 
ther they portend death to any one, or difeafe, or the lofs of riches, or vi«5lory, 
or the being vanquifhed in battle or in any other contefl. But, why does 
it rather belong to a prophet, than any other, to judge for whom it is better 
to fufFer or not fufFer any one of thefe things ? 

Lac. I do not underhand, Socrates, what he means to fay : for he does 
not render it manifefl that it is either a prophet, or a phyfician, or any other 
perfon, whom he calls brave, unlefs he fays that this brave perfon is a cer- 
tain god. Nicias, therefore, appears to me to be unwilling ingenuoufly to 
confefs that he fays nothing, but he is rolled upwards and downwards, con- 
cealing his perplexity; though you and I might have been funilarly rolled, if 
wc had wifhed not to appear to contradict ourfelves. If, indeed, we were 
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pleading in a court of juftice, it might be reafonable to a6l in this manner; 
but now in fuch a conference as this, why fliould any one vainly adorn 
himfelf with empty words ? 

Soc. For no reafon, as it appears to me, O Laches. But let us fee; perhaps 
Nicias thinks that' he fays fomething to the purpofe, and does not afTert 
thefe things merely for the fake of fpeaking. Let us, therefore, inquire of 
him more clearly what he means ; and if it fliall appear that he fays any 
thing pertinent, let us afTent to him ; if not, we will teach him better. 

Lac. Do you, therefore, O Socrates, if you will, afk him ; for 1 have in- 
terrogated him fufficiently. 

Soc. Nothing will liindcr me : for the interrogation will be in common 
to me and you. 

Lac. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Tell me then, O Nicias, (for I and Laches unite in this queflion,) 
Do you fay that fortitude is rather the fcience of things dreadful and daring, 
than of any thing elfe ? 

NiC. I do. 

Soc. But it is not the province of every man to know this, fince neither 
a phyfician nor a prophet poffefTes this knowledge ; nor will a man be 
brave, unlefs he acquires this fcience. Do you not fay fo ? 

Nic. I do. 

Soc. According to the proverb, therefore, in reality, every hog docs not 
know this, nor will every hog be valiant, 

Nic. It does not appear to me that it will. 

Soc. It is evident, therefore, O Nicias, that neither do you believe that 
the Crommyonian fow was brave. But I do not fay this in jefl : for I think 
it is necelTary that he who afferts thefe things fhould admit that no brute is 
brave ; nor ought he to grant that any wild beafl is fo wife, that what few 
men know through the difficulty of acquiring knowledge, that a lion, or a 
leopard, or a certain boar knows. But he who defines fortitude, as you 
have done, mufl necefTarily fay that a lion and a flag, a bull and an ape, 
are fimilarly formed by nature with refpedl to fortitude. 

Lac By the gods, Socrates, you fpeak well : and in reality inform us, O 
Nicias, whether you fay that thefe wild hearts, which we all of us acknow- 
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ledge to be brave, are wifer than we are, or, contrary tathe opinion of all 
men, will you dare to deny that they are brave ? 

Nic. Indeed, Laches, I do not call either a wild beaft, or anything elfc 
brave, which through ignorance is not terrified at things dreadful, but is 
fearlefs and flupid. Or, do you think, that 1 call all boys brave, who 
through ignorance fear nothing ? But I am of opinion, that the fcar/e/s 
is not the fame with t/ie brave. For, I think, that fortitude and fore 
thought are to be found in very few ; but that confidence and boldnefs, and 
a privation of fear, together with the want of forethought, may be fecn in 
very many men and women, boys and wild bcafts. That, therefore, which 
you and the many call fortitude, I call raftinefs ; but I call the brave, the 
prudent and the wife, about whom I now {peak. 

Lac, You fee, Socrates, how well this man decorates himfelf, as he thinks^ 
with words ; but thofe whom all men acknowledge to be brave he endea- 
vours to deprive of this honour. 

Nic. Not I indeed, Laches; but take courage. For I fay that you and 
Lammachus* are wife^if you are brave; and that this is alfo true of many 
others of the Athenians. 

Lac. I fay nothing agalnft thefe things, though I could reply to thern^ 
left you fhould fay that I am in reality a flanderer. 

Soc. Nor fhould you fpeak againft them, O Laches ; for you appear to me 
not to have perceived that Nicias here received this wifdom from our afTo 
ciate Damon ; and Damon is very intimate with Prodicus, who appears to> 
diftinguifh appellations of this kind in a manner fuperior to the othei 
fophifls. 

Lac. For it rather becomes a fophift, O Socrates, to think highly of him- 
felf on account of things of this kiiid,. thaii a man whom the city thinks 
worthy to be its governor. 

Soc, It becomes indeed him, O bleffed man, who prefides over things of 
the greateil confequence, to participaiC of the greateft wifdom. But it ap- 
pears to me to be worth while to confider with a view to what Nicias thu& 
defines fortitude,,, 

^ This Lammachus was general of the Alhenians, with Kicias and Alcibiadcs, in the expc- 
<liUon.of Sicily, where he. was killed.. 

Lac- 
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JLac. Confidec this then, Socrates, yourfelf, 

Soc. I fhall do this, O beft of mem Do not, however, think that you 
are to be excluded from this conference, but attend and confider what is 
faid, 

Lac. Let thefe things be fo if it appears to be proper. 

Soc. But it does appear to be fo. And do you, Nicias, tell us again from 
the beginning; for you know that at the beginning of our conference wc 
confidered fortitude as a part of virtue, 

Nic. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Did not you, therefore, alfo anfwer, that it was a part of virtue, 
there being likewifc other parts, all which are called virtue ? 

Nic. For how is it poflible I fhould not $ 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call the fame things the parts of virtue as I do ? 
For I, befides fortitude, call temperance and juflice, and certain other fuch 
like things, parts of virtue. And do not you alfo ? t 

Nic. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Attend then : for thefe things are granted by us. But let us con- 
fider concerning things terrible and daring, left you fhould form one opinion 
of them, and we another. For we will tell you what we think concerning 
them ; and do you, if you do not accord with us, teach us better. We then 
think thofe things to be dreadful which occafion fear, and that thofe things 
are daring, or may be dared, which do not occafion fear. Neither, however, 
paft nor prefent evils occafion fear, but thofe which are expedled : for 
fear is the expedation of a future evil. Or does it not likewife appear fo to 
you, O Laches ? 

Lac Very much fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, O Nicias, hear our afTertions, that things dreadful 
are future evils ; but that things which may be dared are future goods, or at 
Icaft are not evils. Do you fay this, or fomething elfe about thefe things i 

Nic T fay this. 

Soc But do you call the fcience of thefe things fortitude ? 

Nic I do. 

Soc. Let us then ftill further confider whether a third thing appears the 
fame to you as to us. 

Nic What is tliat ? 

2 D a Soc* 
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Soc. I will tell you. For it appears to me and Laches, that of whatever 
things there is fcience, there is not one fcience of a thing which is paft, by 
-which we know that it was made, another concerning things prefent, by 
which we know that they are made, and another concerning that which is 
not yet made, by which we know that it may and will be made in the moft 
beautiful manner ; but to know all thcfe is the province of the fame fcience. 
Thus, for inftance, with refped to that which is falubrious at all times, there is 
no other fcience than medicine, which being one and the fame, fees what has- 
been, what is, and what will be falubrious. And agriculture fubfifts in a 
limilar manner with refped to things which grow out of the earth. Thus 
too, in warlike concerns, you yourfelves can teftify that the fcience of com- 
manding an army, provides in the moft beautiful' manner for other things and 
for what will happen in future. For this art does not think it fit that it fliould 
be fubfervent to divhiation, but prefide over it, as better knowing things 
which do and will take place about wars. And the law alfo orders this, not 
that the diviner fhall command the general, but that the general fhall com- 
mand the diviner. Shall we affertthefe things, O Laches ? 

Lac. We muft affert them. 

Soc. But what ? Do you agree with us, O Niclas, that it is the province of 
the fame fcience to poffefs a knowledge of the fame things, whether they be- 
confidered as paft, or as prefent, or as future ? 

Nic. I do : for thus it appears to me, O Socrates. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, O bed of men,, fortitude, as you fay, the fcience- 
of things dreadful and daring ? 

Nic. It is. 

Soc. But it has been acknowledged that things dreadful arc future evils„ 
and things daring future goods. 

Nic. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But tlie fame fcience has a knowledge of things pad:, prefent, and; 
futu e. 

Nic. It has. 

Soc. Fortitude, therefore, i^ not only the fcience of things dreadful and 
daring : for it not only has a knowledge of future goods and evils, but alfo 
€1 iuch as are pi^fl and prefent and m fhort it furveys all things like the 
other tciences.- '^ 
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Nic. So it feems. 

Soc. You have, therefore, O Nicias, only defined to us in your anfwer the 
third part of fortitude, though we aiked you what the whole of fortitude is. 
And now, as it feems, according to your aflertion, fortitude is not only the 
fcience of things dreadful and daring, but nearly of all good and evil, and 
in fhort of all things, from your argument, in whatever manner they may 
fubfifl:. Do you thus determine, or how do you fay, O Nicias? 

Nic, To me it appears to be fo, O Socrates. 

Soc. Does then fuch a virtue as this appear to you, O bleffed man, to be 
deficient in any refpe61, if it knows all goods, and in what manner they have 
been, are, and will be produced, and in the fame manner as to evils ? And 
do you think that he is indigent of temperance, or juftice, or piety, to whom 
alone it belongs to be cautious with refped to fuch things as are dreadful and 
fuch as are not, both concerning*gods and men ; who alfo knows how to ob« 
tain what is good, and to affociate in a proper manner with others I 

Nic. You appear to me, O Socrates, to fay fomething, 

Soc. That therefore, O Nicias, which is now adduced by you, will not be 
a part of virtue, but all virtue* 

Nic. So it feems* 

Soc. Neverthelefs we faid that fortitude is one of the parts of virtue* 

Nic. We did fay fo. 

Soc. But that which is now faid does not appear to be a part of virtue.. 

Nic. It does not. 

Soc. We have not, therefore, O Nicias, difcovered what fortitude is. 

Nic. It does not appear that we have. 

Lac. And yet I fhould have thought, my dear Nicias, that you would have 
difcovered it, by your contempt of me when I anfwered Socrates. And there- 
fore I had very great hope that you would have difcovered it from the wii^ 
dom of Damon. 

Nic. Excellent indeed, O Laches, that you fhould think it a thing of no 
coniequencc, that you jufl now appeared to know nothing about fortitude ;, 
but fhould be alone concerned that I alfo may appear to be as ignorant as your- 
felf: and as it fccms you ire fatisfieJ, it Las well as you am ignorant of 
things, of which it bc:';aics him to have a knowledge who wiihcb lo he 
a man of any confcq^ucnce. You therefore appear to me toact in /cality 
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after the manner of men, becaufe you do not at all look to yourfclf but to 
others. I think, however, that I have fpoken tolerably well on this fubjecl ; 
and if any thing that I have alTerted is defedive, I fhall afterwards corre(f\: 
it, and this with the afTiftance of Damon, whom you think proper to 
deride, though you have never feen him. I fhall alfo do this by calling iii 
the aid of others : and when I have obtained a firm convidion of thefe things, 
I will likewife inftrud you without envy ; for you appear to me to be in 
very great want of infl:ru6lion. 

Lac. You are indeed wife, O Nicias : but, at the fame time, I advife 
Lyfimachus here and Melefias to bid farewell to you and me concerning the 
education of youth; but not to difmifs this Socrates, as I faid from the firil : 
for I would thus adt, if my children were of a proper age. 

Nic. I alfo grant you, that if Socrates is willing to take the lads under his 
care, no other perfon fhould be fought after. Indeed, I (hould moft gladly 
fend Niceratus to him, if he were willing ; but when 1 fay any thing to him 
on this fubje<5l, he recommends others to me, and is unwilling to un^iertake 
this office himfelf. But fee, O Lyfimachus, whether Sucrates will more 
willingly comply with your requeft. 

Lys. It is jull:, O Nicias, fince I alfo am willing to do many things for 
him, which I fhould not be very willing to do for many others. What 
then do you fay, O Socrates? Will you comply with our requeft, and will 
you take charge of thefe lads, fo that they may become mofi: excellent cha- 
rade rs ? 

Soc. It would certainly be a dreadful thing, O Lyfimachus, not to be 
willing to endeavour that they may become mofl: worthy. If, therefore, in 
the preceding conference, I have appeared to be fkilful, but the other per- 
fons of the dialogue not, it will be jufl to call me efpecially to this employ- 
ment ; but now, fmce we are all fimilarly involved in doubt, which of us 
ought to be preferred ? To me indeed it feems that no one of us fhould have the 
preference. And fmce this is the cafe, confider whether I appear to advife 
you rightly : for I fay it is requifite, O men, ((ince our conference is only 
among ourfelves,) that we fhould all of us in common inquire, in the firfl 
place, after the beft mafler for ourfelves, for we fland in need of one ; and in. 
the next place for thefe lads, fparing neither money nor any thing elfe ; but 
I fhall not advife our continuing in the condition in which we now arc. And 

if 
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if any one (hould deride us for applying to teachers at theft years, it appears 
to me that it will be proper to adduce Homer ', who fays, 

" Shame ill -accompanies a man in need.*' 

We therefore, bidding farewell to reproach, will pay attention in common^ 
to ourfelves and the lads. 

Lys. What you fay, Socrates, pleafes me ;^and by how much the older lam, 
by fb much the more readily fhall I defire to learn together with the youths. Do 
then as you have faid : come to-morrow morning early to my houfe without 
fail, that we may confult about thefe very things: for it is now time that 
we fhould diflblve this conference. 

Soc. I will do thefe things, O Lyfimachus ; and, if it pleafe God, I will be 
with you to-morrow morning. 



' In the 17 th book of the Odyfley. 
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When Socrates, fays Ficinus, difputes with the fophlfts and their 
followers, he confutes falfe opinions, and (ignifies, rather than teaches, fuch 
as are true. This is evident from the Euthydemus, Protagoras, Meno, 
Hipplas, Euthyphro, and Lyfis. But where he difcourfes with his difciples, 
and thofe who were anxious to be injflrudted, he unfolds and teaches, as is 
evident from many of the preceding dialogues. In this Dialogue, therefore, 
in which he difputes concerning friendfhip among the difciples of the 
fophifts, he is rather fludious of confuting falfe opinions than of de- 
monflrating fuch as are true. 

But, that we may take a curfory view of the contents of the Lyfis, in the 
firfl place, Socrates reproves thofe who pervert the power of love, and, under 
the pretext of friendfhip, are fubfervient to bafe luft. In the fecond place, 
he admonidies thofe who, looking no higher than corporeal beauty, think 
tbemfelves worthy to be beloved for this alone. And, in the laft place, he 
indicates to the fagacious a certain path by which friendfhip may be invefli- 
gated and difcovered. Again, while Socrates ironically derides Hlppothales 
and Ctefippus, he fignifics that they were captivated by bafe love. And, 
while in their prcfence he prepares youth for moral difcipllne, he ad- 
moniflies lovers how they fliould live together, and what kind of attachment 
they fliould entertain for each other. Having inflruded lovers in the 
fecond part of the Dialogue, he inftruds thofe that are the objeds of love ; 
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and, by a long feries of indu61ion, teaches that wifdom and prudence ou^ht 
to be explored by friends, which compofe the true beauty of the foul, and 
:not the fhadowy form of this fleeting body. In the third place, he confutes, 
and fnft the opinion of Solon, who faid that thofe who are beloved are 
friends; for thefe often hate their lovers. He adds, that neither are lovers 
only fi ends, bccaufe thefe are frequently the objecls of hatred. And here he 
concludes that reciprocal benevolence (hould be^ called friendfhip. In the 
next place, he reproves Empedocles, who was of opinion that any kind of 
fimilitude is fufficient to produce friendfhip. This, however, the fimihtude 
of many arts fliows to be falfe, which more frequently generates envy and 
hatred than friendfhip, in the laft place, the alfcrtion of Hefiod and 
Heraclitus is adduced, that difTimilars arc friendly to each other. — That they 
are not, however, appears from this, that hatin^d and love, fince they 
are diflimilars, will not be friendly, nor will a jufl: and an unjufi: man ; and of 
others in a fmiilar manner. And, if it fhould be faid that fometimes a thing 
defires that which is diflimilar to itfelf, as that which is dry, moifturc, 
or that which is hot, the cold, the anfwer is, that it does not in this cafe love 
its contrary, but feeks after a reftitution of itfelf from a contrary. For that 
•which is preternaturally hot is reduced through cold to its proper tempera- 
ment ; fo that it does not love cold, but through it defires a temperament 
accommodated to its nature- 

Havino- confuted thefe alTertions, Socrates, as if prophefying, introduces a 
certain opinion as his own, and fays that there appear to him to be three 
genera of tilings, the good, the evil, and that which is neither good nor evil. 
But the evil, on account of diverfity, cannot be a friend to the good, and the 
evil, through injulliice, are injured by the evil. Thefe, therefore, cannot be 
mutually friends. It is likewife impoffible for him who is neither good nor 
evil to love the evil ; for evil, fince it is noxious, is always attended with 
hatred. It remains, therefore, that friendfhip mud fubfifl: between the good 
and the good, and between that which is neither, and the good. But here 
certain objedions arife which Socrates openly introduces, but the folutions of 
which he occultly indicates. In the firfl place, the good is fimilar to the good ; 
but it was faid, in oppofition to the opinion of Empedocles, that fimilars are 
-not friendly to each other. It muft, however, be oblerved, that it was not 
iifferted that fimilars are by no means friendly ; but it was denied tliat every 

kind 
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kind of fimiHtucle is fufficient to the produ6lioii of friendship. Aoain, when, 
in the fecond place, it is obje61ed that the good naan is fufficient to himfelf, 
that on this account he does not defire another, is without love, and therefore 
is not the friend of the good; — it mufl: be obferved that this abfurdity does 
not follow from the dodrine of Plato, but from the aflertions of Empedoclcs 
and Heraclitus fuperficially confidered, in which the defire of love is not 
apparently diflinguifhed from friendfHip. And as defire is a want, for 
it always tends to fomething unpofTefTed, it follows, from this do6trine, that 
friendfhip is always attended with defire. To admit this, however, would 
be to confound friendfhip with love. But, according to Plato, they are 
different, becaufe they are direded to different ends : for friendfhip tends 
to the good, and love to the beautiful. 

In fhort, friendfhip, confidered with relation to man, is a union among 
worthy characters, arifing from a fimilitude of difpofition and purfuits. 
Love alfo is a union between the lover and the beloved ; but it differs from 
the union of friendfhip in this, that the former is infeparab^e from indigence, 
from which likewife it originates ; while, on the other hand, the latter 
arifes from plenitude, with which it is confi:antly attended in proportion to 
the perfedion which it pofTeffes, In the friendfhips, indeed, of the moft 
worthy men, this union is not without defire, and is confequently ac- 
companied with want; but this is becaufe the objecl of friendfhip is not in 
this cafe the highefl good. Hence friendfhip with divinity is the only 
union in which a perfed plenitude is produced, defire dies, and indigence is 
unknown. 

The charader of this Dialogue, like that of the Theaetetus, is maieutic^ 
and the conceptions here, of which Socrates is the midwife, as well as there, 
are abortive. 
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rHE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES, ]| CTESIPPUS', 

HIPPOTHALES, II MENEXENUS, 

And LYSIS. 



On going from the Academy, in a ftraight line to the Lyceum, which is 
aideed out of the walls, but clofe to them, when I arrived at the gate, where 
there is the fountain Panopis, I met with Hippothales the fon of Hicrony- 
mus, and Ctefippus P^eanaeus, and other young men who were aflembled 
together with thefe. And Hippothales, on feeing me approaching, O So- 
crates, fays he, whither are you going, and whence do you come ? — I replied, I 
came from the Academy, and am going in a dire6l road to the Lyceum. — But 
will you not come to us, fays he ? For it is worth while. — I replied, Whither 
do you wifh me to go, and to whom among you ? — Hither, fays he, fhowing 
me a certain enclofure, and an open gate, oppofite to the wall. Here we, and 
many other very worthy perfons, pafs away our time. — I then afked him. 
What is this place, and what do you employ yourfelves about? — It isaPalaedra, 
fays he, newly built: but we fpend our time for the moft part in difcourfe, 
which we fliall gladly communicate to you. — You do well, faid I. But who 
is the preceptor in that place? — Your aflbciate and encomiafi:, fays he, 
Miccus. — By Jupiter, faid I, he is not a vulgar man, but a fufficicntly great 
fophift. — Are you willing therefore, fays he, to follow me, that you may fee 
ihofe that are aflembled in that place ? — But 1 fhould firft of all gladly hear 

» Ctefippus was a Ton of Chabrias the Athenian general. After his father's death he was re- 
ceived into the houfe of Phocion, the friend of Chabrias. Phocion in vain attempted to corre<Sl 
Ills natural foibles and extravagancies. — Plut. in Plioc. 

for 
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for what purpofe I am to enter, and who that beautiful perfon is.— To feme 
of us, fays he, Socrates, he does not appear to be beautiful, — But what does 
he appear to you to be, O Hippothales ? Tell me this. — But he being thus 
interrogated, blufhed. — ^And I faid, O Hippothales, fon of Hieronymus, you 
need no longer inform me whether you love or not : for I know that you 
not only love, but that you are far advanced in love. For, with refpea to 
other things, I am vile and ulelefs, but divinity has given me the ability of 
very rapidly knowing a lover, and the perfon beloved. — And on hearing this, 
he blufhed in a ftill greater degree than before. Ctefippus therefore faid. 
You are polite, Hippothales, becaufe you blufh, and refufe to tell Socrates the 
name of your beloved. But you will do nothing but commend him, if So- 
crates flays only a fhort time with you. As to our ears, Socrates, they are 
perfe61:ly filled and rendered deaf with the name of Lyfis : and when Hip^ 
potbales has drunk largely, it is eafy for us to think, when we are roufed 
from lleep, that we hear the name of Lyfis. And the things which he relates 
concerning him in profe, though dire, are not altogether fo, except when he 
robs us of our poems, and other writings ; and what is flill more dire, when 
he fuigs his loves with a wonderful voice, which we are under the neccfTity 
of enduring to hear. But now being afked by you, he blufhes.— This youth 
then, it feems, I faid, is Lyfis. But 1 conjedure this ; for I do not know it, 
from having heard his name. — They very feldom, fays he, call him by his 
own name, but he is yet called by the name of his father, becaufe he is a 
man very much known. But I well know, that you are far from being un- 
acquainted with the form of the youth : for he may be fufficiently known 
from this alone. — I then faid. Tell me whofe fon he is ? — lie is the fon of 
Democrates, Itiys he, who is the eldefl: fon of ^"Exoncus. — Be it (o tiicn, f iJ J,. 
O Hippothales, that you have found this generous and juveniJe love.. 
But come, evince to me the things which you have fhown to thefe perfons, . 
that I may fee whether you know what a lover ought to fay refpe(!^ing the 
objc6ts of his love, cither to himfclf or to others. — Do you examine, fays 
he, Socrates, any thing that he aderts ? Ilut do you deny that you love 
him, as he fays? — 1 do not, faid he. But I afiirm that I do not compofe 
any thing, either in profe or verfe, with a view to my amours. — He is not-: 
well, fays Cl'..flppu«5, but is delirious and influie. — Upon this, I faid, O Hip-^ 
pot!:a!cG, I neither rcqucfl: to hear any verfes, nor any fong, which you may,- 

have 
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have compofed' on the young man, but I <Je(ire to become acqtialate'd w^ 
your thoi>ghts, that I may know in what mauuer you condu6t yourfelf ia 
your amours. — Ctefippus here, lays he, m\\' jtdl you : for he aqcuratdi/ 
knows and rememl^ers ; flnce, as he fays, he has beard me CQntlnually 
talkiiig about him. — Entirely fo, by the gods, fays Ctcfippus. Though ia- 
deed it is very ridiculous that he being a lover, and paying fan more 
attention to the youth than others, fhould have nothing qf his own to fay- 
Would not even a boy fay that this is ridiculous? For what the whole city 
proclaims about Democrates, and Lyfis the grandfather of the youth, and 
about all his anceflors, his wealth, his flore of horfes, his vidories in 
the Pythian, Ifthmian, and Nemean games, and his contefts with four 
horfes, and with one horfe, thefe are the very things which he celebrates. 
And befides thefe, he fpeaks of things flill more common : for he lately 
related to us, in a certain poem, the reception of Hercules as a gueft, viz, 
how an anceftor of Democrates and Lyfis entertained Hercules on account 
of his alliance to him, through being alfo the offspring of Jupiter and the 
daughter of the prince of the people ; — a circumflance, indeed, which even- 
old women fnig. He likewifc celebrates, Socrates, many other fuch like 
particLilars. And thefe are the things which he compels us to hear him re- 
Jati ng and fmging.— Upon hearing this, I faid, O ridiculous Hippothalcs, 
before you have vanqiiiflied you make and fing an encomium on yourfelf. — 
But I neither make nor ling thefe things for myfelf, Socrates, fays he. — I 
jcplied. You do not think that you do. — How do you mean ? — Thefe odes, 
I faid, tend to you the moll: of all things. For if you fhould find a bcloved 
perfon of tliis kind, your alTertions and fongs will be an ornament to you, 
and an encomium on yourfelf as a conqueror, for having made fuch an ac- 
quifition. But if you are deceived in this refped, by how much greater 
the encomiums are which you make on your beloved, by fo much the more^ 
you will appear to be deprived of things beautiful and good, and become 
ridiculous. Whoever therefore, my friend, is wife in amatory affairs, will 
not praife his beloved till he is well acquainted with him, in confequencc 
of being fearful of the event. For at the fame time it mull be obferved, 
that fuch as are beautiful are filled with pride and oftentation when any 
one praifes and extols them. Or do you not think this is the cafe? — He 
replied, 1 do. — Does it not therefore follow, that by how much the more 

infjlent 
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infolent they are, by fo much the more difficult it is to catch them ? —It is 
likely. — What kind of a hunter, therefore, would he appear to you to be, who 
fhould drive wild beafls out of their lurking places, and increafe the difficulty 
of taking them r — Doubtlefs, a vile one. — And is it not a mark of great unfkil- 
fulnefs, to exafperate men, infl:ead of alluring themby difcourfeand fongs ?— 
To me it appears to be fo. — But confider, O Hippothales, whether you do 
not render yourfelf obnoxious to all thefe things through your poefy. In- 
deed, I think you are not willing to acknowledge that a man who injures 
himfelf in his poems can be a good poet. — I am not, by Jupiter, fays he : 
for this would be very abfurd. But on account of thefe things, Socrate^, 
I communicate my thoughts to you. And confult with yourfelf, whether 
you have any thing elfe to offer, by which it may appear how a man by 
fpeaking and ading.may become acceptable to the objeds of his love. — ■ 
This, I replied, is not cafy to relate : but if you are willing to make Lyfis 
join. us in difcourfe, perhaps I. may be able to (how you what ought to be 
faid to him, inftead of thofe things which they fay you have afferted and 
fung. — He replied, there is nothing difficult in this. For if you enter this 
place together with Ctefippus, and fitting down difcourfe, I think that he 
will join us: for he is remarkably fond, Socrates, of hearing others converfe. 
Obferve too, that both young men and boys are mingled together in this 
place, as being engaged in Mercurial contefts. He will therefore come to 
you : and if he does not, fuice he is familiar with Ctefippus, through Mene- 
xenus the coufin of Ctefippus, (for he is in the highefl degrceof intimacy with 
Menexenas,) let him call him, if he does not join us of his own accord. — I re- 
plied, it is proper to ad in this manner : and at the fame time, laying hold of 
Ctefippus, I entered the Palacftra, and the others came after us. Baton enter- 
ing, we found that the boys were facrificing,and that the particulars pertaining 
to the vidims were nearly flniflied : but all of them were playing at dice, and 
properly drefled. Many of them, therefore, were playing out of the Palccftra 
in the porch ; but fomc of them in a corner of the place, where they put off 
their clothes, were playing with a great multitude of dice, and feledling them 
from certain little balkcts. Bivt others flood round thefe, beholding them . 
among whom was Lyfis, who was landing crowned, among the boys and 
young men, and tranlcending all of them in the beauty of his perfon. Nor 
did he alone deferve to be heard for his beauty, but becaufe he was worthy 
VOL. V. 2 F and 
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and good. But we, withdrawing from the crowd, feated ourfelves oppofite 
to him : for the place where we fat was quiet ; and we there entered into 
converfation with each other. Lyfis, therefore, turnhig round, often looked 
at us ; and it was evident that he defired to join us ; but, in the mean time 
he hefitated, and was averfe to come to us alone. Afterwards Menexenus 
came from the porch, in the midft of the games, and as foon as he faw me 
and Ctefippus, came and feated himfeh" by us. Lyfis, therefore, feeing him, 
followed, and fat down with Menexenus. Others likewife came ; but Hip- 
pothales, after he faw that many were allembled in this place, defiring to be 
concealed, betook himfelf to a part where he thought he fliould not be feeix 
by Lyfis, fearing left he fliould be offended with him ; and, flanding in this, 
manner, he heard the difcourfe. And I, beholding Menexenus, faid, O foa 
of Demophon, which of you is the elder ? — He replied, weare not certain.— 
I then faid, Do you therefore contend which of you is the more generous ? 
-—Entirely fo, faid he. — And in a fimilar manner, likewife, which of you ia 
the more beautiful ? — At this queftion both of them laugh ed.-r-But I faid, 1 do 
not alfo afk you which of you is the more rich, for you are friends : are you 
not ? They replied, entirely fo. — The poffeflions of friends, therefore, are 
faid to be common ; fo that about this you will not, in any refped, difagree,, 
if this alTertion about friend (liip is ti*ue. — To this they affented. — But after 
this, as I was endeavouring to afk, which of them was the more juft and wife,, 
-a certain perfon interrupted us, by telling Menexenus that he was called by 
the mafter of the Gy mnafium. But it appeared to me that he was called 
by the facrificer. Menexenus therefore left us ; and I thus interrogated 
.Lyfis : 

Inform me, O Lyfis, if your father and your mother very much love you ? — - 
He replied, entirely fo. — Do they not, therefore, wifli you to be moft happy ? 
— Undoubtedly they do. — Does that man. appear to you to be happy who is in 
a flate of fubjedion, and who is not permitted to do any thing which he de- 
fires to do ? — By Jupiter, fays he, to me he does not. — If, therefore, your 
father and your mother love you, and wifhthat you may be happy, they will 
certainly, by every poflTible means, endeavour jhat you may become fo. — How 
is it poiTible they fhould not, faid he. — Do they, therefore, permit you to do 
what you pleafe, and in no refped oppofeyour defires ? — By Jupiter, fays he^ 
Socrates, they oppofe me in very many things. — How do you fay ? I re- 
2 plied. 
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plied. — At the fame time that they wlfh you to be blefled, do they prevent 
you from a61ing as you pleafe ? But anfwer me this queftion ; If you fliould 
defire to ride in fome one of your father's chariots, and for this purpofe fliould 
take the reins, when he is going to contend in the games, would he not fuffer 
you ? or would he prevent you ? — By Jupiter, fays he, he would not fuffer me. 
— But would he not permit fome one to do this ? — There is a certain charioteer 
who is hired for this purpofe by my father. — How do you fay ? Would your 
father rather fuffer a mercenary to do what he pleafes to the horfes than you» 
andjbefides this, pay him for fo doing ? — But what then ? fays he. — But I think 
he would permit you to drive the yoked mules, and, if you were willing, to 
take the whip and ftrike them, — Why fhould he permit me to do this ? fays 
he. — Why not? faid I. Is no one permitted to ftrike them ? — Yes, faid he, the 
muleteer, very much fo. — Is he a flave, or free-born ? — A flave. — It fecms, 
therefore, that your parents think more highly of a flave than of you who 
are their Ton, and commit their affairs to him rather than to you, and that 
they permit him to do what he pleafes, but do not give this liberty to you. 
And farther fiill, anfwer me this queftion. Do they fuffer you to govern 
yourfelf ? or neither do they permit you to do this ? — For how, fays he, fliould 
they permit me? Who then governs you ? — The pasdagogue, fays he. — Does 
he do this, being a flave ? — But what then ? he is our flave, fays he. — But I re- 
plied, Is it not a dire thing for one who is free-born to be governed by a flave ? 
And what does this paedagogue when he governs you do? — He leads 
me, fays he, to my mafter. — And do not thefe mafters alfo govern 
you ? — Certainly, entirely fo. — Your father, therefore, voluntarily places 
over you many defpots and governors. But when you return home to 
your mother, does fhe fuffer you to do what you pleafe, that you may be* 
bleffcd, either about the wool or the web, when fhe weaves ? For fhe doubt- 
lefs does not prevent you from touching the two-handed fword, or the fhuttle, 
or any other inflrument fubfervient to the working of wool. — But he 
laughing replied, By Jupiter, Socrates, fhe not only prevents me, but beats 
me if I touch them. — By Hercules, faid I, have you in any refped injured 
your father or your mother ? — Not I, by Jupiter, faid he. — On what account 
then do they in fo dire a manner prevent you from being happy, and from 
doing what you pleafe ? And why every day do they educate you fo as to be 
in fiibjedion to fome one, and, in one word, do not in the leaft fuffer you to 
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gratify your defires ? So that, as it feems, neither are fuch great riches of any 
advantage to you (fmce every one has dominion over them ratlier than you), 
nor even your body, though it is fo noble, but this alfo is fed and taken care 
of by another. But you, O Lyfis, have no authority over any one, nor do 
you do any thing that you defire to do. — For I am not yet old enough, 
Socrates, fays he. — But fee whether it is not this which prevents you, O foa 
of Democrates. For thus much I think both your father and mother will 
concede to you, and will not wait till you are more advanced in years. I 
mean, when they wifhany thing to be read to or written for them, they will, 
I think, order you to do this the firfl: in the houfe, or will they not ? — Entirely 
fo, fays he, — Are you therefore allowed, in this cafe, to write which of tha 
letters you pleafe firfl-, and which fecond ? And are you allowed to read in the- 
fame manner ? And again, when you take up a lyre, does neither yout 
father nor your mother prevent you from flrctching and relaxing the chords 
as much as you pleafe, and from gently touching and ftriking them with the 
pledrum ? or do they prevent you ? — They certainly do not. — What then is 
the caufe, Lyfis, that they do not prevent you in thefe things, but prevent 
you in thofe which we jull: now mentioned? — Bccaufe, I think, fays he, I 
know the one, but am ignorant of the other. — Be it fo, I replied, O moft 
excellent youth. Your father, therefore, does not wait for age, to give you 
permiflion to do as you pleafe in all things ; but on whatever day it (hall ap- 
pear to him that you are become more prudent, on this day he will permit 
you to govern yourfelf, and your own affairs. — I think he will, faid he. — Be 
it fo, 1 replied.— But what ? Will not a neighbour condud himfclf towards 
you in the fame manner as your father ? Whether do you think he will com* 
mit to you the government of his family, when he is of opinion that you are 
more Ikiiled in oeconomics than himfelf, or in this cafe govern it himlelf ? — I 
think he will commit the government of it to me. — But what with refpedt 
to the Athenians r Do you not think that they will commit to you the manage- 
ment of their affairs, when they perceive that you are fufficiently wife ? — I do. 
—But what with refped to the great king ? Would he fuffer his cldefl fon,. 
who will fucceed to the government of all Afia, to throw into broth whatever 
he pleafes, rather than us, if going to him we (hould conviiice him that we 
were more ikiiled in the preparation of a banquet than hisfon ? — He replied. 
It is evident he would rather fuffer us. — Is it not alfo clear that he would not 
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permit his Ton to throw any thing, however trifling, >nto the broth, but that 
he would permit us, if we wifhed to throw in a quantity of fait, to do fo ? — 
Undoubtedly. — But what if his fon (hould be difealed in his eyes ? Would he 
therefore fufFerhim to meddle with his own eyes, at the fame time that be- 
thinks he is not a phyfician, or would he prohibit him ? — He would prohibit 
him, — But if he confidered us as good phyficians, I think he would not pre* 
vent us, even though we fliould wifh to open his eye-lids and fcatterafhes oi>. 
his eyes. — True. — Would he not, therefore, rather commit to us than to 
himfelf or his fon every thing elfe in which we appeared to be more wife 
'than either of them? — He replied, it is necefTary, Socrates. — This then, I 
laid, is the cafe, friend Lyfis, that all perfons, both Greeks and Barbarians^ 
men and women, will permit us to a6t as we pleafe wi-th Kcfpe6l to things in? 
■which we are Ikilled, nor will any one voluntarily hinder U9 from fo adiing ; 
but in thefe particulars we fliall be free, and the governors of others. And 
thefe things will be ours, for we fhall be benefited by them. But no one 
will permit us to aO: as we pleafe refpedl:ing things of which we are ignorant ; 
but all men will hinder us as much as they are able, i>ot only Aranger^, but 
our parents, and whatever elfe may be more allied to us than thefe. And iii 
thefe we fliall become the fervants of others, and they will be things foreign 
to us, for we fhall derive no benefit from them. Do you agree that this wilL 
be the cafe ? — I do. — Shall we, therefore, be friends to any one, and will any 
one love us in thofe things in which we are ufelels ? — By no means, faid he,^ 
— Now, therefore, neither your father nor any other perfon will ever love 
you, fo far as you are ufelefs. — It docs not appear he will, faid he. — If theit 
you become wife, O boy, all men will be your friends, and will be familiar 
with you; for in this cafe you will be ufeful and good. But if you do not, 
neither will any other perfon, nor your father nor mother, nor any of your 
kindred, be your friend, or be familiar with you. Is it poffible, therefore, 
that anyone can think highly of himfelf with refped to things in which he 
has not yet acquired any Ikill ? — How can he ? faid he. — If, therefore, you re» 
quire a mafler, you are not yet wife. — True. — And hence you are not mag* 
nanimi)us, if you are yet unwife. — By Jupiter, fays he, Socrates,,! do not ap« 
pear to myfelf to be fo. 

Upon hearing him fay th/s, I looked at Hippothalcjs, and was ^ cry near 
committing an error ; for it cccurrcd to me to lay, after this manner, O Hip- 
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pothale^, it is requifite to ciTifcourfe with thofe of a puerile age, viz. humbling 
^nd reprefUng them, and not, as yon do^ flattering and rendering them ef- 
feminate. But perceiving him anxiaus and dHlurbed, on account of wh.at 
'had been faid, 1 recolleded that, a little while fince, he wifhcd to conceal 
jhimfelf from Lyfis ; I therefore recovered myfelf, and was filent. hi the 
>niean time Menexenus came again, and feated himfelf near Lyfis, in the 
jplace whence he rofe before, Lyfis, therefore, in a very playful and friendly 
inanner, but wkhout Menexenus obferving him, faid to me, O Socrates, 
!tell Menexenus what you have told me. — And I replied. You fhould relate 
thefe things }ourfelf to Menexenus, for you have heard me with very great 
attention. — Entirely fo, fays he. — Endeavour, therefore, 1 replied, to recol- 
'ie6l thefe particulars as much as pofTible, that you may clearly tell him the 
■whole. But if you fhould happen to forget any one of them, you may again 
inquire of me the firft time that you meet with me. — I will by all means' 
<lo fo, faid he, Socrates ; of this you may be well affured. But you fliould fay 
fora'ething elfe to him, that I alio may hear, till it is time to return home.-^ 
I. replied, this muft be done, fince you command: but fee how you will be 
.able to defend me, if Menexenus fhould endeavour to confute me. Or do 
you not know that he is contentious ? — Very much fo, fays he, by Jupiter; 
and on this account I widi to hear you difcourfe with him. — I replied. Do you 
defire this, in order that I may become ridiculous ? — By Jupiter I do not, faid 
lie, but in order that yau may punifh him. — I replied, This is a thing not eaiy 
to accomplifli : for he is a fkilful man, and the difciple of Ctefippus. And 
befides, do not you fee Ctefippus himfelf is prefent ? — Be not at all coiKcrned 
at this, Socrates, faid he ; but come, difcourfe with him. — I replied. We will 
difcourfe. — As, therefore, we were thus fpeaking to each other, Ctefippus faid. 
Why are you thus feafting alone, and do not impart your difcourfe to us ? — 
But indeed, I replied, we fhall impart it; for Lyfis here does not underiland 
Something which I have faid, but thinks that Menexenus will underfland it, 
and therefore orders me to interrogate him. — Why then, faid he, do you not 
interrogate him ? — I replied, But I will.— Give me an anfwer, then, Me- 
nexenus, to that which I (hall afk you ; for from my childhood 1 have had 
a defire of a certain pofTeffion, jufl as another perfon may have had of a dif- 
ferent thing ; for one man defires to pofTefs horfes, another dogs, another 
gold^ and another honours ; but I was indifferent with refped to thefe things, 
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but vas afFe6led In a very amatory manner with refpeil: to the poiTeflion of 
friends. Hence I was more defirous of finding a good friend t'i;in the mo;]: 
excellent quail or cock; and, by Jupiter, I preferred tliis to the befl horlc or* 
dog. Ilikewife think, by the dog, that I fliould prefer the polTcffion of an 
aflbciate far beyond the weakh of Darius, or even Darius iiimfelf :• fuch a,' 
lover of an afTociate am I. Perceiving,, therefore, you and Lyils,^I was im- 
mediately flruck, and proclaimed you happy, becaufe,. young as you are, ycu^ 
have fo rapidly and eafily acquired this poflLfllon ; you with fuch celerity 
having made him fo much your friend,, and he you. But I am fo far fi om- 
this pofTeflTon, that I do not even know after what manner one mau becomes- 
the friend of another. But in this I wifh to be informed by you, who are a> 
flcilful perfon : Tell me, therefore^ when any one loves another, which of 
the two becomes the friend of the other ? Whether the lover becomes the- 
friend of the beloved, or the beloved of the lover ? Gr is there in this cafe:- 
no difference ? — It does not appear to me, faid he, that there is^ any dif^ 
ference.. — To this I replied, How do you fay ? Do both therefore become 
friends of each other, if one alone loves the other ? — It appears fo to me,faidv 
he.— But what ? May there not be a lover who is not in his turn beloved by; 
the objecl of his love ? — There may. — Is it not poflible, therefore^, that a lover 
may be hated ? which lovers fometimes appear to fuffer from the objecSIs of 
tlieir love : for though they mofl: ardently love, they are not beloved in re- 
turn, but, on the contrary, are fometimes hated.. Or does not this appear^- 
to you to be true ? — Very much fo, faid he. — In a cafe of this kind^ therefore,., 
I replied, does not the one love, and is not the other beloved ? — Yes — Which* 
then of thefe is the friend of the other ? Is the lover the friend of the beloved,, 
whether he is loved in return,, or hated,, or tlie beloved of the lover? Or in* 
this cafe, is neither the friend of neither, fince a mutual love does not fuB-- 

fift between them ?~It appears fo Now, therefore, the cafe appears to us^ 

to be otherwife than what it appeared to us before. For then.it feemed,, that: 
if one alone loved, both werefriends ;,but now., that neither is a friend,. un»- 
lefs both mutually love.. — This appears to be the cafe..— No one, therefore,. 
is a friend to the objedt of his love, unlefs he is beloved, in. return. — It does- 
not appear that any one is. — Neither, therefore,, are thofe the friends of 
horfes, whom horfes do not love in return ;: nor are. thofe the friends of: 
quails and dogs, of wine and gymnaftic, who are not mutually bcibved by 
thefe ; nor are thofe friends of wifdom,. w horn wifdom. does not love in 
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return : for each of thefe is a lover without being a friend. The poet 
therefore fpeaks falfely who fays, " Happy the man that poflefles beautiful 
boys, horfes withfolid hoofs, hunting dogs, and a foreign gueft." Does he 
appear to you to fpeak the truth ? — Yes. — The beloved, therefore, is the friend 
of the lover, as it feems, O Menexenus, whether he loves or whether he 
hates ; juH: as children recently born, partly do not yet love, and partly hate 
T/hen they are chaftlzed by their mother or father ; and at the very time in 
which they hate, they are in the highefl degree beloved by their parents. — It 
appears to me, faid he, that this is the cafe. — The lover, therefore, from this 
reafoning, will not be the friend, but the beloved. — It appears fo.— Hence 
too, he who is hated is an enemy, but not he who hates. — So it appears. — 
Many, therefore, are beloved by their enemies and hated by their friends ; 
and are friends to their enemies, but enemies to their friends ; if the beloved 
is a friend, and not the lover.' Though it is very abfurd, my friend, or 
rather, I think, impoflible, to be an enemy to a friend, and a friend to an 
enemy. — You feem, faid he, to fpeak the truth, Socrates. — If, therefore, 
this is impoflible, the lover will be the friend of the beloved. — So it appears. 
—Again, therefore, he who hates will be the enemy of him who is hated. — It 
is necellary. — It happens, therefore, that it is neceffary for us to acknowledge 
•the fame things as we aflented to before, that a man is often the friend of 
one who is not his friend, and that he is often the friend of his enemy, when 
either he loves and is not beloved, or loves one by whom he is hated. It 
likewife often happens that a man is an enemy to one who is not his enemy, 
or even to one who is his friend ; when any one loves him by whom he is 
hated, or bates him by whom he is loved. — So it appears, faid he. — I rephed^ 
Wliat then (hall we fay, if neither lovers, nor thofe that are beloved, are 
friends, nor yet lovers and the beloved ? Shall we fay that certain 
others bcfides thefe become friends to each other? — By Jupiter, faid he, 
Socrates, I do not well know what to reply. — Confider, therefore, Mene- 
xenus, whether our invefligation has been perfe6\ly right,— Lyfis re- 
plied, To me it appears fo, Socrates; ^nd at the fame time that he 
faid this he blufhed: for he appeared to me unwilling to avoid what was 
faid, through the very great attention which he paid to the difcourfe. 1, 
.therefore, being willing that Menexenus fhould ceafe from fpeaking, 
and beif)^ delighted with his philofophy, thus transferred my difcourfe to 
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Lyfis, and fald, O Lyfis, what you have aflerted appears to me to be true ; I 
mean that if wc have rightly confidered, we fhall not in any refpedt have 
wandered from the truth. But we will proceed no further in this way : for 
that confideratlon appears to me to be difficult hke a rough road. But it 
feems to me requifite to proceed in the path in which we have now entered, 
fpecularing the affertions of the poets : for thefe are, with refped to us, as 
the fathers and leaders of wifdom. They fay, therefore, not badJy, with 
reference to fuch as are friends, that divinity makes them to be friends, bj 
condu61ing them to each other. But I think they thus fpeak : 

Likenefs to iikenefs, God for ever leads. 
And makes it known. 

Or have you not met with thefe verfes ? — I have, fald he. — Have you, there* 
fore, likewife met with the writings of the wifeft of men, in which it is 
faid, that the fimilar is always neceflarily a friend to the fimilar ? But thefe 
men are thofe that difcourfe and write about nature and the univerfe. — Here- 
plied, What you fay is true. — W hether or no, therefore, do they fpeak well? — 
Perhaps fo, faid he. — I replied. Perhaps the half of this is true, and perhaps alfo 
the whole. But we do not underhand them : for it feems to us, that by how 
much nearer a depraved man approaches to one depraved, and by how much 
the more frequently he converfes with him, by fo much the more inimical 
will he become : for he will a6l unjullly. But it is impoffible that thofe 
can be friends who injure, and are injured. Is it not fo r — He ceplied, It 
is. — On this account, the half of this faying will not be true, lince the de- 
praved are fimilar to each other. — True. — But they appear to me to fay, that 
the good are fimilar and friends to each other ; but that the wicked, (as it is 
laid concerning them,) are never fimilar, not even to themfelves, but are 
llupid and unftable. But he who is di(fimilar to, and difTents from himfelf, 
can never be fimilar to, or become the friend of another. Or does it not 
appear (o to you ? — To me it does, he faid. — It feems to me, therefore, my 
friend, that thofe who fay the fumlar is a friend to the fimilar, obfcurely 
fignify this, that he alone who is good, is a fiiend to the good, but that he 
who is wicked can never arrive at true friendship, either with the good or 
VOL. V, 2 Q the 
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the wicked. Does this alfo appear to you to be the cafe ?— It does. — We 
now, therefore, have thofe that are friends : for our difconrfe now fif^nifies 
to us, that thofe are friends that are worthy. — It appears entirely fo to me, 
faid he. — And to me alfo, I rephed. But, notwithdanding this, there is 
fomething difficult in the affair. Come then, by Jupiter, and fee what I 
fufpecl to be the cafe. He who is fimilar, fo far as he is fimilar, is a friend 
to the fimilar, and fuch a one is ufeful to luch a one. Or rather thus : Is 
any kind of the fmiilar, of any advantage to any kind of the finnlar ? Or is 
it able to do any injury to the fimilar, which it does not do to itlclf ? Or 
to fuffer any thing which it does not aiib fuffer from itfelf ? But how can 
fuch things as thefe, which are not able to afford any af/iflance to each other 
be loved by each other ? — They cannot. — But how can he who does jiot 
love be a friend ? — By no means. — But perhaps the fimilar is not a friend 
to the fimilar ; but the good is a friend to the good, fo far as he is good, and 
not fo far as he is fimilar. — Perhaps fo. — But what ? Is not he who is good, 
fo far as he is good, fufficient to himfelf ? — Yes. — But he who is fufficient 
to himfelf, is not indigent of any thing, fo far as he poffeffes fufficiency. — 
Undoubtedly. — And he who is not indigent of any thing, will not love 
any thing. — He will not.— But he who does not love, will not be a friend — > 
Certainly not. — How then will tjie good be friends to the good, who neither 
Avhen abfcnt defire each other (for they are fufficient to themfelves when 
^part), nor when prefent are indigent of each other ? By u hat artifice can 
thefe poffefs a great cfleem for each other ? — By none, faid he. — But thofe 
will not be friends who do not very much efleem each other. — True. — Con- 
fider then, O Lyfis, in what refpe<ft we are deceived. Are we therefore de- 
ceived in a certain whole ? — But how ? faid he. — I once heard a perfon afTcrt, 
and I now very well remember ir, that the fimilar \^ as hofl;lle to the fimilar, 
^nd the good to the good. And he who affertcd this, produced llefiod ^ as 
a witnefs, who fays, " The potter is hoflile to the potter, the finger to the 
dnger, an i the mendicant to ti.i mendicant," And it appeared to him that 
alloth'.r things necellaul. ii.b*~ft in this manner ; and that things mofl 
/imilar to each .iher, were in the hi-heft degree filled wlih envy, emula- 
Jion^ and hatred; but fu:h as are moH: diffimilar with friendfhip. For he 
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was of opinion that the poor man was neceflTaiily a fricn 1 to the rich, and 
the wealc to the flrong, for the fake of help : that in Hke manner the fick 
man was a friend to the phjfician ; and that every one who was ignorant, 
loved and was a friend to the man endued with knowledge. He likewife 
added fomcthing ftiil more magnificent, that the fimilar is fo far from being 
a friend to the funilar, that the very contrary to this takes place. P"or that 
which is moft contrary, is efpecially a friend to that which is moft contrary. 
For every thing defires a nature of this kind, but not that which is fnnilar. 
Thus the dry defires the moift ; the cold, the hot; the bitter, the fvveet ; 
the acute, the obtufe ; the void, the full ; and the full, the void ; and the 
like takes place in other things. For the contrary is aliment to the con- 
trary, but the fimilar does not in any refpedl enjoy the fimilar* And indeed,, 
my friend, he who aflerted thefe things appeared to be an elegant man ; for 
he fpoke well. But how does he appear to us to have fpokcn ? — Well, 
Menexenus replied, as it fcems on the fir/1 view. — Shall we fay, therefore, 
that the contrary is efpecially a friend to the contrary? — Entirely fo. — Be it 
fo, I replied, O Menexenus : but is not this prodigious ? And will not thofe 
all-wife men, who are flcillcd in contradicting, gladly rife up againll: us im- 
mediately, and afk, if friendfhip is not moft contrary to hatred ^ What 
fhall we fay, in anfwer to them ? Is it not necefiTiry to acknowledge that 
their aflertion is true ? — It is neceflary. — Will they therefore fay, that aii 
enemy is a friend to a friend, or that a friend is a friend to an enemy ? — He 
replied, they will fay neither of tlicfe things. — But is the jull: a friend to the 
unjuil:, or the temperate to the intemperate, or the good to the bad ? — It 
does not appear to mc that this is the cafe. — But, 1 replied, if any one is a 
friend to any one, according to contrariety, it is neceffary that thefe alfo 
fhould be friends. — It is neceffary. — Neither, therefore, is the fimilar a friend 
to tlic fimilar, nor that which is contrary to that which is contrary. — It does- 
not appear that it is. — Further ftill, let us alfo confider this, left we fliould 
be dill more deceived ; I mean that a friend in reality is none of thefe, but 
that what is neither good nor evil may fometimes become the friend of the 
good. — How do you fay ? he replied. — By Jupiter, faid I, I do not know ; 
for I am in reality flaggercd by the ambiguity of the difcourfe. And it ap- 
pears, according to the anticnt proverb, that a friend is a beautiful thing. It 
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refemble, however, fomething foft, fmooth, and fat; on which account per- 
haps it eafily eludes us, and ghdes away, as being a thing of this kind. For I fay 
that the good is beautiful. Do you not think fo ? — I do. — I fay therefore, 
prophefying, that that which is neither good nor evil, is the friend of the beau- 
tiful and the good. But hear what it is that induces me thus to prophefy. 
There appear to nie to be three certain genera of things, the good, the evil, 
and that which is neither good nor evil. But how does it appear to you? — 
The fame, faid he ; and that neither the good is a friend to the good, nor 
the evil to the evil, nor the good to the evil ; as neither did our former dif- 
courfe fufFer us to fay. — It remains, therefore, if any thing is a friend to ano- 
ther, that that which is neither good nor evil, mufl be a friend either to the 
good, or to fomething which refembles itfelf. For nothing can become a 
friend to the evil. — True, — And we juft now faid, that neither is the flmilar 
a friend to the fimilar. Did we not ? — Yes. — Hence to that which is 
neither good nor evil, that will not be a friend, which is itfelf neither good 
nor evil. — It does not appear that it will. — That which is neither good nor 
evil, therefore, alone happens to become a friend to the good alone. — It is 
neceflary, as it feems, — Is therefore that which we have now faid, I replied, 

boys, well explained ? If then we wifli to underftand, a healthy body has 
not any occafion for the medicinal art, nor does it require any affill:ance: 
for it pofleffes fufficiency. So that Jio healthy perfon is a friend to the phy- 
lician through health. Or is her — No one. — But the difeafed, I think, is a 
friend to the phyfician through difeafe. — Undoubtedly. — But difcafe is an 
€vil ; and the medicinal art is ufeful and good. — It is. — But the body, fo far 
as bodv, is neither good nor bad. — True.— But through difcafe, the body is 
compelled to embrace and love the medicinal art. — It appears fo to me. — 
That, therefore, which is neither evil nor good, becomes a friend to the 
o-ood, through the orcfence of evil. — So it feems. — But it is evident that it 
becomes a friend to the good, prior to its becoming evil through the evil 
which it poffefTes. For it docs not become evil, inftead of the good which 
it defires, and of wliich it is the friend. For we have faid it is impoflible, 
that the evil can bea friend to th<; good. — It is impolTible. — But confider what 

1 fay. For I fay that fome things are fuch as that which is prefcnt to them ; 
-but that this is not the cafe with other things. Thus, if any one wiflies to 

be 
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be anointed with a certain colour, the inunflion is after a manner prefent 
to him who is anointed. — Entirely fo. — Whether therefore, after beinc» 
anointed with the colour, does he remain the fame as he was before ? — He 
replied, I do not underftand you. — Confider thus, then I faid. If any one 
fhould befmear your hairs which are yellow with white lead, would they 
then be white, or only appear to be fo? — He replied, They would only 
appear to be fo. — But whitenefs would be prefent with them. — It would. — 
And yet at the fime time your hairs would not be in any refpedl more 
white than they were before ; but though whitenefs is prefent, they will 
neither be white nor black. — True. — But when, my friend, old age caufes 
them to be of this colour, then they will become fuch as the colour which 
is prefent to them, viz. white through the prefence of whitenefs. — Un- 
doubtedly. — This then is what I now aik. Whether that to which any thino* 
is prefent, is, by poflTeffion, fuch as the thing which is prefent ? Or whether 
this is the cafe, if the thing is prefent after a certain manner, but otherwife 
not ? — Thus, rather, he replied. — In like manner, that which is neither evil 
nor good, fometimes when evil is prefent, is not yet evil ; but there is a 
time when it becomes {o, — Entirely fo. — When, therefore, it is not yet evil, 
though evil is prefent, this very prefence of evil caufes it to defire good ; 
but this prefence which caufes it to be evil, deprives it of the defire, and at 
the fame time friendfhip of good. For it is now no longer neither evil nor 
good, but is evil. But it was fhown that the good is not a friend to the evil. — 
It is not. — Hence we mufl: fay, that thofe who are wife muft no longer 
philofophize S whether they are gods or men ; nor again, thofe who are fo 
ignorant, that they are vicious. For no one who is vicious and void of dif. 
cipline can philofophize. Thofe therefore remain, who pofFefs indeed this 
evil, ignorance, but are not yet flupid and void of all difcipXine, but who 
yet think they do not know thofe things of which they are ignorant. On 
which account, in a certain refped, thofe that are neither good, nor bad, 
philofophize : for fuch as are bad do not philofophize, nor fuch as are 
i;ood. For it has appeared to us, that neither is the contrary a friend to the 
contrary, nor the fimilar to the hmilar. Or do you not remember that this 

» For phllofophy, as Is fliown in the fpeech of DiotimA in the Banquet, is a medium between 
ifdom and ignorance, 

was 
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Was aflertcd by us above? — He replied, I perfedly remember.— Have we 
not therefore, O Lyds and Menexenus, more than any thing difcovered 
what is a friend, and what is not ? For we have faid, that both according to 
the foul, and according to the body, and every where, that which is neither 
evil nor good, is a friend to the good through the prefence of evil. — They 
in every refpedl admitted that thefe things were fo. And I indeed was very 
glad, like a hunter having gladly obtained that of which I was in fearch. 
But afterwards,! know not how, a mod abfurd fufpicion came into my mind, 
that the things which we had aflented to were not true. And being imme- 
diately uneafy on this account, 1 faid. It is flrange, Lyfis and Menexenus, 
but we feem to be enriched with a dream. — Why fo ? said Menexenus, — I 
am afraid, I replied, left we have met with falfe allertions, as with arrogant 
men, in our inquiry about friendfliip. — How? he replied. — To which I 
anfwered, let us confider thus. Is he who is a friend, a friend to any one 
or not ? — Neceflarily fo, faid he. — Whether, therefore, is he a friend for ther 
fake of nothing, and through nothing, or for the fake of fomething, and 
through fomething ? — The latter. — Is that thing then a friend, for the fake 
of which a friend is a friend to a friend, or is it neither a friend nor an 
enemy ? — He replied, I do not perfeclly apprehend you. — It is likely, I faid. 
But thus perhaps you will follow me ; and I think that I alfo fhaJl better 
underhand what I fay. We have juft now faid that the fick is a friend to the 
phyfician. Did we not ? — Yes. — Is he not therefore through difeafe, and for 
the fake of health, a friend to the phyfician ? — Yes. — And is not difeafe an 
evil ? — Undoubtedly.-^But what of health ? I repUed. Is it good or evil, 
or neither r — It is good, faid he. — We have therefore faid, as it fcems, that 
the body is neither good, nor bad, through difeafe ; but that through dil'oafe 
it is a friend to the medicinal art. We have likewife afferted that the medi- 
cinal art is good ; but that it obtains friendlhip for the fake of health ; and 
that health is good. Is it not r — Yes. — But is health a friend, or not a friend? 
—A friend. — And is not difeafe an enemy? — Entirely fo. — ilcnce that 
which is neither evil nor good, through evil and an enemy, is the friend of 
good, for the fake of good and a friend. — It appears fo. — A friend therefore 
is a friend for the fake of a friend, through an enemy. — So it feems. — Be it 
£oy I replied. Bat fince, O boys, we have arrived thus far, let us diligently 

attend 
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attend left we (hould be deceived. For we fhall bid farewell to tbe aflertion, 
that a friend becomes the friend of a friend, and that the fimilar is a friend 
to the fimilar ; for this we have faid is impoffible. But at the fame time, 
let us con(ider as follows, left what is now afferted ftiould deceive us. Do 
we not fay, that the medicuial art is a friend for the fake of health ?— Yes. — 
And therefore that health is a friend ? — Entirely fo. — If then it is a friend, 
it is for the fake of fomething. — It is. — But it is the friend of fomethlng, 
from what we have aflented to before. — Entirely fo. — Will not therefore that 
again be a friend, for the fake of a friend ? — Yes. — Is it not therefore 
neceflary that thus proceeding, we fhould rcjedt what we have faid, and 
arrive at a certain principle, which is not referred to another friend, but 
brings us to that which is the firft friend, and for the fake of which we fay 
all other things are friends ? — It is neceffary, — This then is what I fay, that 
we ftiould be cautious left we are deceived by all thofe other particulars 
which we aflert to be friends for the fake of the firft friend, and which are 
as it were certain images of it ; while, in the mean time, this firft friend is 
truly a friend. For we fhould thus confider : That which any one very 
much efteems, (as, for inftance, a fluher fometimes his fon,) he honours 
before all other things. But a man of this kind, on account of thus highly 
efteeming his fon, will alfo, on his account, highly efteem fomething elfe. 
Thus, for inftance, if he perceives that he drinks hemlock, he will very- 
much efteem wine, becaufe he thinks that this will fave his fon. Or will he 
not? — Undoubtedly, he replied. — Will he not therefore alfo highly value 
the veftel which contains the wine ? — Entirely fo. — But will he then no lefs 
efteem theearthern cup, or three cups of wine, than his fon ? Or is the 
cafe thus? The whole of the endeavour, in an affair of this kind, does not 
regard thofe things which are procured for the fake of fomething elfe, but 
that for the fake of which all fuch things are procured. Nor is the alfertioa 
which we frequently make true, that we very much efteem gold and 
filver ; hut in this cafe, that which we highly efteem, is that for the faSe of 
which gold, and all other preparatives, are procured. Shall we not fay fo ? — 
By all means. — The fame thing therefore may be faid refpeding a friend : 
for fuch things as we fay are friends to us, when they fubfift for the fake of 
a friend, we improperly denominate. But that appears to be a friend in 

reality. 
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reality, in which all thofe that are called friendfhipG end. — This, fa id hf, 
feems to be the cafe. — Hence that which is in reahty a friend, is not a friend, 
for the fake of a certain friend. — True. — The affertion therefore is to be re- 
ceded, that a friend is a friend, for the fake of a certain friend. But is a 
friend, therefore, a good thing ? — It appears fo to me. — Is the good then be- 
loved though evil ? And is the cafe thus ? Since the things of which we now 
fpeak are three, good, evil, and that which is neither good nor evil, if two 
of thefe are received, but evil entirely departs, and has not any conne6lioii 
either with body, or foul, or any thing elfe, which we fay is in itfelf neither 
good nor evil, in this cafe will good be perfedlly ufelefs to us ? For if 
nothing any longer injures us, we fhall not be indigent of any afTiftancc 
whatever. And thus it will then become manifefl that we have fought 
after, and loved good on account of evil ; good being the medicine of evil; 
but evil being a difeafe. But when there is no difeale, there will be no oc- 
cafion for medicine. Does good thus naturally fubfift, and is it thus beloved, 
on account of evil, by us who are fituated between evil and good ? And is it of 
no ufe itfelf, for its own fake ? — He replied. It feems to fubfift in this manner.-— 
That friend, therefore, in which all other things end, which we fay are friends 
for the fake of another friend, is not in any refpedt fimilar to thefe. For 
thcfe are called friends for the fake of a friend ; but that which is in reality 
a friend, appears to be naturally in twcry rcfpc6l contrary to this : for we 
have feen that this is a friend for the fake of an enemy. But if an enemy 
fhould be prefent, it would no longer as it feems be a friend to us. — He re- 
plied, It does not appear to me that it would, as it is now faid. — But, by 
Jupiter, faid I, if evil fliould be extirpated, would there no longer be any 
hunger or thirfl, or any thing ell'e of the like kind ? Or would there be 
hunger, but yet not noxious, fince there would be men and other animals ? 
and thirfl, and other appetites, but without being evil, in confequence of evil 
being abolifhed ? Or fliall we fay that the inquiry is ridiculous, what would 
then be, or would not be ? For who knows? This however we know, that 
at prefent it is poflible to be injured by being hungry, and it is alfo poflible 
to be benefited. Or is it not .^ — Entirely fo. — Does it not therefore follow, 
that when we are hungry, or defire the gratification of any other appetite, 
our dcfirc may be fometimes beneficial, and fometimes noxious, and fome- 

times 
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times neither ? — Very much fo. — If, therefore, evils were deilroyed, what 
would be the advantage, if things which are not evil, were deftroyed together 
with fuch as are evil ? — There would be none, — There would be appetites, 
therefore, which are neither good nor evil, even if evils weredeilroyed.— It 
appears fo. — Is it therefore pofiible, that he who defires and loves any thing, 
fhouid not be the friend of that which he defires and loves? — It does not appear 
to me that it is. — Whenevils therefore are deflroyed, certain friendly perfons^ 
as it feems, will flill remain. — They will. — But if evil were the caufe of 
friendfhlp, no one would be a friend to another, when evil is deftroyed. 
For the caufe being taken away, that of which it was the caufe can no 
longer have an exiftence. — Right. — Was it not therefore acknowledged by 
us, that a friend loved fomething, and on account of fomething? And did 
we not then think, that through evil, that which is neither good nor evil 
]oves good ? — True. — But now, as it feems, fomething elfe appears to be the 
caufe of loving and being beloved. — So it feems. — Is then, in reality, dedre, 
as we faid, the caufe of friendftiip ? And is that which defires, the friend of 
that which it defires, and then, when it defires ? And is he whom we before 
aflerted to be a friend, a mere trifle, like a very prolix poem ? — It appears 
fo, faid he. — But, 1 replied, he who defires, defires that of which he is in- 
digent. Or does he not ? — Yes, — Is not then that which is indigent, the 
friend of that of which it is indigent ?-— It appears fo to me. — But cvQry one 
becomes indigent of that of which he is deprived.— Undoubtedly. — Hence, as 
it feems, love, frieiidfiiip, and defire, refped that which is domeftic and 
allied to them. This appears to be the cafe, O Menexenus and Lyfis. — They 
admitted it was fo. — You, therefore, if you were friends to each other, 
would be naturally mutually allied. They replied, And very much fo.— 
And hence, I faid, if any one pcrfon defires or loves another, O 
boys, he can never either defire, or love, or be a friend, unlefs he 
is allied to the obje6l of his love, either according to his foul, or a 
certain cuftom of his foul, or according to manners, or according to fpecies. 
— Menexenus faid, Entirely fo; but Lyfis was filent. — But I replied. It appears 
to be neceffary for us, to love that which is naturally allied to us.— It feems 
fo, he faid, — It is neceffary therefore, that he who is a gcjuine, and not a 
VOL. V. 2 H pretended 
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pretended lover, fliould be beloved by the obje6\s of his love.— To this LyfTs 
and Menexenus fcarccly aflented r but Hippothalcs, through tlic pleafurfe 
which he experienced, exhibited ali-various colours. And } being willing 
t-o confider the affertion, f^id. If that which is domeftic and" allied' differs 
from that which is fimilar, we have declared, as it appears to me, O Lyfis and 
Menexenus^ what a friend is : but if the fimilar and the allied are the fame, 
it is not eafy to rejed the former aflertion, that the fimilar is not ufelefs to 
the (imiiar, according to fimilitude ; but to acknowledge that a friend is ufe* 
lefs, is inelegant. Are you willing therefore, I added, fince we are as it were 
intoxicated by difcourfe, that we fhould grant and fay that the allied is 
fomething different from tlie fimilar? — Entirely fo. — Whether, therefore, 
fhair we admit that good is aHied, but evil foreign to every one ? Or fhail 
we fay that evil' is allied to evil, but good to good? and that a thing which 
is neither goad nor evil-, is allied to that which is neither good nor evil ?^— 
Each- of thefe appeared to us to be allied to each. — Again therefore I faidV 
(l) boys, we have fallen upon thofe affertions which we firH: made rcfpeding 
friendfliip; For an unjuft man will be no left a friend to the unjuf}, and the 
vicious to the vicious, than the good to the good. — So it fcems, he faid. — But 
what ?• if wefhould fay the goodandtlie allied are tlic fame, will any thing el(e 
follow, than that the good alone is a friend to the good ? — Nothing elfe. — But 
this affertioiv alfo we thought was confuted by us. Or do you not remem^ 
ber }■ — We do remember. — What further then can we employ in our dif- 
courfe }■ — It is evident nothing further. — Like wife men,, therefore, in courts 
of juftice, we ought to repeat all that has been faid : for if neither thofe that arc 
beloved, nor lovers, nor the fimilar, nor the diflimilar, nor the good, nor 
the allied, nor any other fuch particulars as we have difcuffed, (for I do not 
remember any ftirrher, on account of their multitude)", — if then no one of 
thefe is a friend, I have not any thing more to- fay. When I Irad thus faid; 
intending afterwards to excite fome one who was more advanced in years-, 
the psedagogues of Lyfis and Menexenus approaching like certain dicmons-, 
together with the brothers of thefe two, called to them, and ordered them 
to return home : for it was then late. At firfl:, therefore, both we, and 
thofe that furroiibded us, drove them away : but they paid no attention to us, 

but 
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but fpeaklng in a barbaric manner were indignant and continued no lefs 
calling to the boys. Being vanquifhed therefore by their importunity, and 
it appearing to us, that as they had been fubdued in the Mercurial feaft, they 
would not have any thing elfc to offer, we diflblved the conference. At the 
fame time, after they had departed, I faid to Lyiisand Menexenus, We are 
become ridiculous, I who am an old man, and you who arc boys. For 
they, now they have left us, will fay, that we think ourfelves to be friends 
to each other (for I rank myfelf among you), though at the famfi time wc 
have not yet been able to find what a friend is^ 
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JL wo things are to be noted in the exordium of this Dialogue, whIcFi 
transfer love from corporeal to incorporeal form. Firil:, the aflertion of 
Socrates, that nearly all young men appear to him to be beautiful ; which Is 
as if he had faid that he did not flop at the form- of one. body, but afcended 
to the common beauty of the whole fpecies. As therefore we afcend frcm 
the beauty of an individual, to that which is common to the fpecies, and 
from this to that beauty which is uncoordinated with the many, and is an ia- 
corporeal form fubdfting by itfelf ; fo by what is here faid we are admoniflied 
to pafs from the love of an individual form, to the love of that which is 
common, and from this to the love of ideal form, fubdfUng in intelled as 
its native feat. The fecond thing which deferves tabe noted is,, that Socrates 
orders the foul of Charmides to be expolcd naked to tl^e viev\', and that ne- 
gleding the form of the body we fhould behold the natural beauty of the foul, 
and diligently endeavour to obtain it when it is found to be wanting. Nor 
is it without reafon that the exhortation to temperance begins from the 
beauty of body : for thils is nothing more than a fymphony and confent of 
the organical parts, which corrcfponds to temperance in the fouL 

Plato in the Cratylus explains the name of temperance, as (ignlfyinor a 
certain fafety and prefcrvation of prudence. For he cor/.fidered all truth as 
naturally inherent in the foul ; and that, in confcqucnce of this, the foul by 
profountily looking into licrfelf will difcover every truth. She is however 
impeded from this converfion to herfclf, by an immoderate love of body and 
corporeal natures. Hence temperance is in the flrft place necefTary, by 
Vv hich the daiknefs of peiturbations being expelled, the intelled becomes 
more fcrene, and is abundantly irradiated with the fplendors of di\inity. 

But 
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But as Socrates intends to difcourfe about temperance, he admonidies Ghar- 
mides to look into hlmfelf. For a convei-fion of the foul into hcrfclf is the 
bufinefs of this virtue. And it is faid in the Timitus tliat all our affairs 
become profperous, from the foul being in harmony with hcifclf, and in 
concord with refped to the body. The Pythagoreans dlio nfTcrt, that if the 
foul prudently governs not only her own motions, but thofe of the body, 
length of life will be the portion of the latter, and perpetual health of both. 
To this Socrates adds, as flill more wonderful, that the Magi promife by 
their verfes immortality to bodies : and we learn from Plato, in the Bifh 
Alcibiades, that the magic of Zoroafter was nothing elfe than the wor/hipof 
divinity. Socrates however obferves, that the foul and body are not only 
preferved from death by magical verfes, but likewife by philofophic rcafon* 
ings and temperance. Again, as that difcourfe, which is calculated to per- 
fuade its auditors to temperance, requires power imparted by divinity, and 
reafonings produced by philofophy, Plato calls fuch a difcourfe a magical in- 
cantation. 

In the next place, Socrates often inquires what temperance is, which, 
neither Charmides nor Critias accurately defines. For the one adduces, that 
which is not properly temperance, but its attendant, and the other, that 
which rather belongs to prudence. Hence the latter defines tcrnperance to 
be a certain fcicnce, which both knows itfelf and all other fciences, but is 
ignorant of the things themfelves which are the objedls of fcience. This 
however is falfe, becaufe the truth of fcience confifls in a certain congruity 
and contad of that, which knows with that which is known. Bcfides, 
fcience cannot be perfe611y known, unlefs it is perceived what fcience is, and 
this cannot be obtained without a knowledge of its objed. But as Critias 
brino^s the difcourfe on temperance to prudence, Socrates afferts that pru- 
dence, or the fcience of good and evil, obtains the hlghefi: authority with re- 
fpe(5l to beatitude, as well becaufe it demonftrates the mofl excellent end, 
and the media which lead to it, as b«caufe all arts and purfuits, fb far as they 
are o-overncd by it, contribute to our advantage, but end in our detriment 
when it is nagledled. In the lafl place, Socrates teaches us that nothing 
can with more difficulty be defined, or procured, than temperance. It is 
moft difficult to define, becaufe it is fo intimately combined with the other 
virtues, of which it is a certain confonance ; and it cannot be obtained 

without 
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without great difficulty, becaufe from our union with body wc are prone to 
intemperance, and from our infancy drink deep of the envenomed cup of 
pleafure. 

For the benefit of the Platonic reader, as this Dialogue is piraftic, I (hall con- 
clude this Introdu6lion with the following admirable obfervations from Jam- 
blichus', in which the nature of temperance is beautifully unfolded. " Every 
virtue defpifes that which is mortal, and eHibraces that which is immortal; but 
this in a very remarkable degree is the endeavour of temperance, as defpiiing 
thofe pleafures which faften the foul to the body as by a nail, and eftablirtiing 
itfelf, as Plato fays, on holy foundations. For how is it pofllble that temperance 
fhould not make us perfed, fince it exterminates from us the imperfed and 
the pafTive ? But you may know that this is the cafe by attending to the fable 
of Bcllerophon, who, contending in conjundion with moderation, deftroyed 
Chimaera, and every beaflly, wild, and favage tribe. For, in ihort, the im- 
moderate dominion of the pafilons does not fuffer men to be men, but draws 
them down to that which is irrational, beaftly, and difordcred. But 
that excellent order, which confines the pleafures within definite meafures, 
preferves families, and preferves cities according to the affertion of Crates : 
and further fl:ill, it alfo in a certain refped: approximates to the form of the 
gods. Perfeus therefore, riding to the highefl: good of temperance, with Minei-va 
for his leader, cut off the head of Gorgon, which appears to me to be defire 
drawmg men down to matter, and turning them into flone, through a re« 
pletion of ftupid paffions» Continence of pleafure therefore, as Socrates 
fays, is the foundation of virtue; and temperance sfppears to be the ornament 
of all the virtues, as Plato alfo alTerts. And, as I fay, this virtue is the for- 
tification of the moft beautiful habits. Plence, I fhall with confidence 
flrenuoufly afiert, as a thing truly acknowledged, that the beauty of tempe- 
rance extends through all the virtues, that it coharmonizes them according 
to one harmony, and that it inferts in them fymmetry and mixture with each 
other. Such then being the nature of temperance, it affords an opportunity 
to the implanting of the other virtues, and when they arc implanted, imparts 
to them flable fecurity." 

» Stobaii Eclog. p. 68. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE.. 

SOCRATES, II CRITIAS, and 

CHiEREPHO, II CHARMIDES^ 



Y ESTERDA Y, when I came in the evening from the army, I gladly re- 
turned to my accuftomcd exercife, in confequence of having been for feme 
time abfent from it ; and entered into the Palaeftra of Taurean Neptune, 
which is oppofite to the royal temple. Here I met with vtry many perfons, 
fome of whom were unknown to me, but the greater part of them I knew. 
And as foon a? I was (etn entering thus unexpedeJly, fome. from all quar- 
ters immediately congratulated me at a diftance. But Chasrepho, as if he 
had been infane, leaping from the midft of them, ran towards me, and- 
taking, me by the hand,, O Socrates, fays he, how were you faved in the en- 
gagement ? For a fhort time before we came away there was a battle at 
Potida:^a, of which thofc that are here juft now heard.- — And I anfwcring 
them, faid, It is as you fee. — Indeed, faid he, a, report was fpread here, that 
a very (harp engagement had taken place, and that many of thofe that wc. 
know had perifhed in it. — I replied, You were told the truth. — But, faid he, 
was you in the engagement ? — ^^I was. — Sit down here, faid he, and relate the 
affair to us ; for we have not yet clearly heard the whole. And at the fame 
time leading me along, he feated me near Critias the fon of Call^fchrus. 
Being therefore feated, I faluted Critias, and the refl:, and according as any 
one alked me,, related the affairs of the army. But ibme afked me one 
thing, and others another. And when we had had enough of things of this 
kind, I again alked them refpeding philofophy, how it was circumftanccd 

at 
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at prcfent ; and whether there were any young men wiio were rcmarkLiblc 
for wifdom, or beauty, or both. Crltias then, looknig towards the gate, and 
perceiving certain young men enteiing and revihng each other, and another 
crowd following behind them, faid, It appears to me, Socrates, that you will 
immediately have an anfwer to your queilion refpeding beautiful youths. 
For thofe that are now entering, are forerunners and lovers of OFie who 
fcems to be the moft beautiful of all of the prefent time. And it appears to 
me that lie is now nearly enteiing. — But who is he ? I replied ; and of whom 
is he the fon ? — Perhaps you know, faid he, (but he was very young when 
you left this place ;) I fay, perhaps you know Charmides, the fon of our uncle 
Glauco, but my coufin. — I know him indeed, by Jupiter, I replied, for he 
was not then to be defpifed, though he was but a boy, but now I think he 
muft be almoft a young man. — You will immediately know, faid he, both 
his age, and the qualities which he has acquired. And at the fame time that 
he was thus fpeaking, Charmides entered. — No confideration therefore, my 
friend, is to be paid to me. For I am indeed a white rule ' with refped to 
thofe that are beautiful ; (ince nearly all young men appear to me to be 
beautiful. But he then appeared to me to be wonderful, both on account of 
the magnitude and the beauty of his body : and all the reft feemed to me to be 
in love with him ; fo aftonifhed and fo difturbed were they, when he entered. 
Many other lovers alio followed among thofe that were behind him. And 
as to the men indeed, this was lefs wonderful : but I alfo paid attention to 
the boys, arid faw that none of thefe beheld any one elfe than him, not even 
the fmalleft among them, but the eyes of all were fixed on him, as on a 
ftatue. And Chitrepho calling me, faid, What do you think of the youth, 
Socrates I Is he not a beautiful perfon } — I replied, tranfcendently {o» — But, 
faid he, if he were willing to fhow himfelf naked, he would appear to you 
to have a deformed face, his form is fo very beautiful. And this afTertion 
of Chaerepho was confirmed by all the reft. — I then faid. By Hercules, you 
fpeak of an unconquerable man, if only one fmall thing further belongs to 

* The exprcnion<j wbiu rule, fays the Greek Schollaft on Plato, is applied to thofe wlio fignlfy 
things immanifeft, by fuch as arc immanifeft, and in fo doing indicate nothing. For a white 
rule can indicate nothing in white (loncs (huiib re/pe^ to ivb'itenejsj , as a rule can which is of a 
red colour. 
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him, — What is that ? faid Gritias. — I replied, If his foul is naturally In a 
good condition. It is however proper, Critias, that it fhould be io, as being 
one of your family. — But, he replied, he is alfo very beautiful and good in 
this refpe6l. — Why then, I faid, do we not expofe ////> naked to the view, 
and contenaplate it prior to his form ? For fince he is thus inwardJy beau- 
tiful, he will in every refpedt be willing to difcourfe. — Very much fo, faid 
Critias ; fince he is a philofopher, and (as it appears both to others and him- 
felf) very poetic. — I replied, This beauty, friend Critias, defcends to you re- 
motely, through your alliance to Solon. But why do you not call the youth 
hither, and prefent him to me ? For it would not difgrace us to difcourfe 
with him, even if he were younger than he is, while you are prefent, wha 
are his coufin and tutor.— You fpeak well, faid he ; and we will call him. 
And at the fame time turning to the perfon that fallowed him ; Call, fays he, 
Charmides, and tell him that t wifh to commit him to the care of a phy- 
ficlan, on account of the infirmity of which he has lately complained.—* 
Critias therefore faid to me, Charmides lately has complained of a heaviiiefs 
in his head when he rofe in the morning. What then (hould hinder you 
from pretending to him, that you know a remedy for this diforder of the 
head ? — Nothing, I replied ; let him only come. — But he does come, faid he. 
Which was indeed the cafe : for he came, and caufed much laughter. For 
each of us that were feated together, through eagernefs to fit near Char- 
mides, pufhed his neighbour; till of thofe that were feated laft of all, fome 
we forced to rife up, and others to fall on the ground. But he came and 
fat between me and Critias. And I then faid. My friend, I am now per- 
plexed, and the confidence which I before had, that I fliould eafily difcourfe 
with Charmides, fails me. But when Critias had told him, that I was the 
perfon who knew a remedy for his difeafe, he fixed his eyes upon me as 
fomething prodigious, and drew near as if he meant to afk mc a queftion. 
Then all that were in the Pala^ftra immediately gathered round us ; and 
when, O generous man, I faw the beauty of his form witliin his garments, I 
was inflamed with the view, and was no longer myfelf. I Hkewife thought 
that Critias was mofl wife in amatory affairs, who faid, when fpeaking of a 
beautiful boy, but employing the fimilitude of fomething elfe, that I fhould be 
cautious left a fawn coaiing oppolite to the lion, a portionof the flefli fhould be 
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taken away : for he appeared to me to have been captured by an animal of this 
kind. Bnt at the fame time, when Charmides afked me, if I knew a remedy 
for the head, I fcarccly knew what to anfwer. What is it ? faid he. — I 
repHed that it was a certain leaf, but that a certain incantation muft be 
added to the medicine, which if any one employed together with the leaf, 
the medicine could perfedly rcftore him to health ; but that the leaf would 
be of no ufe witliout the incantation. —He then faid, I will write down 
this incantation from you. — I replied. Will you do this, whether you are 
perfuaded by me or not ? — Upon this, he faid laughing, I will, if I am per- 
fuaded by you, Socrates. — Be it f >, I replied. And do you alfo accurately 
know my name ? — I do, unlefs I am unjuft, faid he. For there is no fmall 
talk about you, among thofe of my age r and I can remember that 
you aflociated with Cririas when I was a boy. — You (iiy well, I replied. For 
I (Ivdi now lellyou, with greater freedom of fpeech, what the incantation is. 
But, i'ill now, I was doubtful, after what manner 1 fliould fhow you its 
po^vcr. For this incantation is luch, O Charmides, that it is not able to 
make the head alone well ; jiift perhaps as you have often heard good 
phyficiaus aflert, when any one comes to them with difeafed eyes : for 
then they fay, that they muO not attempt to cure the eyes alone, but that 
it is neceflary for them at the fame time to cure the head ', if they defio-n 
to render the eyes in a good condition. And again, that it would be 
very ilupid to think to cure the head Itfelf without the whole body.. In 
confequence of this reafoning, they turn their attention ro the regimen of 
the whole body, and endeavour to cure the part in conjundion with 
the whole. Or have you not heard that they thus fpeak, and that this 
is the cafe? — Entirely fo, he replied. — Docs it therefore appear to you 
that they fpeak well; and do you admit this dodlrine ? — The mod: of 
all things, faid he. — And I, on hearing him praife this method of cure, 
took courage, and my coniidence again was a little excited and revived ; 
and I faid, Such, therefore, O Charmides, is the power of this incantation. 
But I learnt it there, in the army, from one of the Thracian phvficians 
of Zamolxis ^, who are faid to render men im.mortal. This Thracian 

^ Viz. Not only the head, but the whole body mufl. be cured, when the eyes are difeafed from 
tn'mternal caufc. 

* A flave and difciple of Pythagoras, 
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too faid, " The Grecian phjficians beautifully a/Tcrt the fame things 
as I now affert. But Zamolxis, faid he, our king, being a god, fays, that 
as it is not proper to attempt to cure the eyes without the head, nor the 
head without the body, fo neither is it proper to cure the body without 
the foul : and that the reafou why many cjifcafes are unknown to the 
Grecian phyficians h, becaufe they are ignorant of the whole, to which 
attention ought to be paid. For when this is not well difpofed, it is 
impoflible that a part fliould be well affeded. For all things, faid he, 
originate from the foul, both fuch as are good and fuch as are evil, and 
emanate from thence into the body, and the whole man, juft as things flow 
from the head to the eyes. It is requifite therefore that the maladies of 
this (hould in the firft place and efpecially be healed, in order that the head 
and the whole body my be well afFe6icd." But he faid, O ble/Ted youth, 
" that the foul was cured of its* maladies by certain incantations ; and that 
thefe incantations were beautiful reafons, from which temperance was 
generated in fouls." He further added, *' that when this was inferteJ 
and prefent, it was eafy to impart health, both to the head and the reft 
of the body.'* Having therefore taught me the medicine, and the incanta- 
tions, *' Let none, faid he, perfuade you to cure the head of any one with 
this medicine, who has not firfl; prefented his foul to be cured by you with 
the incantation. For the fault, faid he, of the prefent time, refpeding 
men, is this, that certain perfons endeavour to become phyficians without 
a knowledge of temperance and health." And he very earneftly ordered 
me to take care, that neither any rich, or noble, or beautiful perfon, ever 
perfuaded me to do othcrwife. I therefore declared to him, with an oath, 
that 1 would not ; and hence it is neceflary I (liould obey him, which I am 
determined to do. And indeed, if you are willing, according to the man- 
date of the fl:i anger, to prefent your foul firft of all to be enchanted by the 
incantations of the Thracian, I \Aill adminiller the medicine to your head; 
but if not, I cannot in any refpe(51 benefit you, O friend Charm.idcs. -Critias 
therefore hearing me thus fpeak, faid. This heavinefs of the head, O 
Socrates, will be gain to the youth, if he fhould be compelled to become 
better in his dianoetic part through his head. I can indeed afTure you, 
that Charmidcs not only furpaffes all his equals in the form of his 
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body, but in this very thing for which you fay you have an incan- 
tation. But you fay this is temperance. Or do you not? — Entirely fo,- 
I rephed. — Know then, faid ho, that Charmidcs appears to be by far 
the mofl: temperate of thofe that exift at prefent ; and that, as far 
as his age permits, he is not inferior to any one in every thing elfe. — 
And I repHed, It is but juft, O Charmides, that you fhould excel all others 
in all fiich things as thefe. For I do not think that any one now prefent 
can eafily (how two families among the Athenians, from a conjundion* 
between which by marriage, a beautiful and excellent offspring is fo likely' 
to be produced, as from thofe that were your progenitors. For the paternaib 
family of Critias, here, the fon of Diopis, is celebrated by Anacreon, and 
Solon, and many other poets, as excelling in beauty, virtue, and the reft of 
what is called felicity. And again, there is the fame renown on his mother's" 
fide: for no one of thofe that dwell on the continent is faid to furpafs in, 
beauty and grandeur your uncle Pyrilampes, as often as he goes in the- 
charader of ambafTador to the great king, or to fome other inhabitant of the. 
continent. But the whole of his family is in nothing inferior to any other* 
It is likely, therefore, that, being the offspring of fuch charaders, you fliould 
be the firfl in all things. Hence, O beloved fon of Glauco, with refped to 
your vifible form, you. appear to me to difgrace no one of your progenitors : 
and, if you are naturally endued with all that is fufEcient to the pofTeffion of 
temperance, and the other virtues, according to the affertion of Critias here, 
your mother, O dear Charmides, brought you forth blcffed. The cafe,,theny 
is this: If temperance is prefent with you, as Crillas fays it is, and if you- 
are fufficiently temperate, you will no longer require the incantations, either 
of Zamolxis, or the Hyperborean Abaris*, but the medicine for the head 
fhould be immediately admin iftered you. But if you are in any refpedl 
indigent of tliis, the incantation muft precede the medicine. Inform me 
therefore, whether you affent to Critias, and affirm that you fufficiently 
participate of temperance, or whetlier you are deficient in this refpedl. — 
Charmides therefore bluffiing, in the firil: place appeared to be fiill more 
beautiful (for baffifulnefs becomes his age) ; and in the next place he 

' A Scythian in ihe time of the Trojan vv.ir, who is fabled to have received a flying arrow 
from Apollo, with which he oavc oracles, and tranfporled hinifelf" wherever lie picafed. 
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anfwered me not ignobly. For he faid, It is not eafy either to admit or 
rejed the fubje61s of the prefent inveftigation : for, faid he, if I fliould 
affirm that I am not temperate, it would be abfurd that I fhould affcrt fuch 
a thing of myfelf, and at the fame time I (hould evince that Critias has 
fpoken falfely, and many others to whom I appear to be temperate. But 
again, if I (hoiild affirm that I am temperate, by thus praifing myfelf, I flnall 
perhaps give offence : fo that I do not know how to anfwcr you. — To this I 
replied. You appear to me, O Charmides, to fpcak well : and I think we fhould 
confider in common whether you pofTefs that which I inquire after, or not ; 
that you may neither be compelled to fpeak contrary to your will, nor I 
may again inconfideratcly turn myfelf to the medicinal art. If, therefore, 
it is agreeable to you, I \\ ifh to confider this affair together with you ; but 
if it is not, to difmlfs it. — But it is, faid he, the moft agreeable to mc 
of all things. Purfue therefore the inquiry, in whatever manner appears to 
you to be beft. — This, I replied, feems to me to be the befl mode of 
confidering the fubje6l : for it is evident, if temperance is prefent with you, 
that you have fome opinion about it ; for it is necellliry, if it is really 
inherent in you, that it muft produce fome fenfation of itfelf, from which 
you will pofTefs an opinion refpeding it, what it is, and what are the 
qualities with which it is endued. Or do you not think fo ? — He replied, 1 do 
think fo. — And do you not alio, I faid, think this, fmce you know how to 
fpeak the Greek tongue, that you can likewife inform me what temperance 
appears to you to be ? — Perhaps Co, faid he. — That wc may therefore 
conjecture whether it is inherent in you or not, tell me, I faid, what 
temperance is, according to your opinion ? And at firfl, indeed, he was 
tardy, and was not altogether willing to anfwer ; but afterwards he faid, that 
temperance appeared to eonfill: in doing all things in an orderly manner, in 
walking and difcourfmg quietly in the public u ays, and ailing fimilarly in 
every thing c\Cc, And, in fhort, faid he, that which is the objeifb of 
your inquiry appears to me to he a certain quictncis*. — 1 replied, You Ipcak 
well; for they fay, O Charmides, that quiet are temperate peiions. But let 
us fee if they fay any thing to the purpofe : for, tell me, is not temperance 
fomething beautiful r — He replied. Entirely fo. — Whether, therefore, in 

' 'Htr^xfjr, qu'uiriifs, fignifies, in this place, a Itifurdy mode of a£ling in cvcrv thing. 
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the grammatic art, Is it moft beautiful to write fimilar letters fwiftly or 
(lowly ? — Swiftly. — But what with refpcdl to reading? Is it moft beautiful 
to read fwiftly or flowly ? — Swiftly. — And is it alfo by far naore beautiful to 
play on the harp rapidly, and to wreftle with celerity, than quietly and flowly? 
— Yes. — And does not the like take place in pugiliftic and pancratiatic contefts ? 
— Entirely fo. — And with refped to running and leaping, and all other works 
of the body, are they not beautiful when performed with vigour and rapidity ; 
but when performed flowly, with difl^culty, and quietly, are they not bafe? — It 
appears fo. — It appears to us, therefore, I replied, that with refped to the 
body, not the quiet, but the moft rapid, and the moft vigorous, are the moft 
beautiful. Is it not fo ? — Entirely fo. — But did we not fay that temperance 
is fomething beautiful ? — Yes. — Not quietnefs, therefore, but celerity will 
be the more temperate with refped to the body ; flnce temperance is 
beautiful. — It feems fo, faid he. — What then, I replied, is docility more 
beautiful than dulnefs ? — It is. — But docility, I faid, is to learn fwiftly; 
and dulnefs to learn quietly and flowly. — It is. — And is it not more 
beautiful to teach another fwiftly and vehemently, than quietly and flowly. 
— Yes. — And which is the more beautiful to recoiled and commit things to 
memory quietly and flowly, or vehemently and rapidly ? — He replied. 
Vehemently and rapidly. — And with refped to fagacity, is it not a certain 
acute energy, and not a quietnefs of the foul? — True. — Does it not 
therefor^ follow, that it is moft beautiful in the grammatic art, in the art of 
playing on the harp, and in every thing elfe, to underftand u hat is faid, in 
the moft rapid, and not in the moft quiet manner? — Yes. — And again, in 
the inveftlgations and confultations of the foul, it does not appear to me that 
he who confults and difcovers in the moft quiet manner, and with difficulty, 
is worthy of praife, but he who docs this eafily and rapidly. — To this alfo he 
aflented. — Hence, I replied, in all things, both pertaining to the foul and 
the body, fuch as are performed with celerity and vigour appear to be more 
beautiful than fuch as arc performed flowly and quietly. — It appears fo, faid 
he. — Temperance, therefore, will not be quietnefs, nor will a temperate be 
a quiet life, from this rcafoning : fince that which is temperate ought to be 
beautiful: for one of two things muft take place, viz. quiet adions in life 
muft cither never, or \cyy rarely, appear to be more beautiful than fuch aa 
are fwift and ftrenuous. If then, my friend, it were even found that not 
fewer quiet adions are beautiful than fuch as are vehement and rapid, 
VOL. V. 2 K neither 
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neither would it follow from hence that temperance confifted rather in 
a^^ing quietly, than in vehement and rapid energy, either in walking or in 
reading, or any thing clfe ; nor would a quiet and orderly life be more 
temperate than one which is not orderly, flnce it has been admitted in our 
difcourfe, that temperance is fomething beautiful. But things fwift have 
appeared to be no lefs beautiful than fach as are quiet. — What you have 
faid, Socrates, he replied, appears to me to be right. — Again, therefore, faid 
I, O Charmides, be ftill more attentive, and looking to yourfclf, confider 
what kind of a perfon temperance, when prefent, caufes you to be, and what 
fort of a thing it is itfelf while it accomphfiies this : reafoning, therefore, on 
all thefc particulars, inform me well, and in a virile manner, what appears to 
you to be the truth. — But then Charmides, colledting and looking into himfelf, 
in a very manly manner faid, Temperance feems to me to make a man blufli 
and be afliamed ; and I, therefore, conclude that temperance is fhame. — Be it 
Co, 1 replied : but did we not juft now acknowledge that temperance is 
fomething beautiful ? — Entirely fo, faid he. — Are not therefore temperate, 
good men ? — Yes. — Will therefojre that be good, which does not render 
men good ? — It will not. — Temperance, therefore, is not only beautiful but 
good. — It appears fo to me. — What then, I replied, will you not believe that 
Homer ^ fpeaks well, when he fays, 

'* Shame ill accompanies a man In need ?'* 

I do, he replied. — Shame, therefore, as it feems, is both not good, and 
good. — It appears fo. — But temperance is good ; fince it makes thofe good, 
to whom it is prefent, but by no means evil. — The cafe appears to me 
to be as you fay. — Temperance, therefore, will not be fhame ; fince tem- 
perance is good, but fhame is not in any refpecl more good than evil. — It 
appears to me, Socrates, faid he, that this is rightly alTerted. Biit attend 
to what I fhall adduce refpe^ing temperance. For jufl now I recolki6i:ed 
what I had heard a ecrtaia perfon affcrt, viz. that temperance is to m.anage 
our own affairs. Confider, therefore, whether what I fay appear^ to you 
to be well laid. — 1 replied, O vile youth ! you have heard this from Critias, 
or from fome other of the wife. — It feems, faid Critias, he mulT: have heard 
it from fome other perfon, for he did not hear it from me. — But of v, hat 

« Odyir, lib. j;. 
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confequence Is It, Socrates, Charmidcs replied, from whom I heard it ?— 
None at all, faid I. For we are not to confider who faid it, but whether he 
has fpoken the truth or not. — Now you fpeak as you ought, he replied. — 
By Jupiter, I do, faid I. But if wc difcover how this thing fubfifts, I (hall 
wonder : for it is fimilar to a certain enigma. — On what account, faid 
he. — Becaufe, I replied, his meaning is not fuch as the words fcem to 
imply, when he fays that temperance is to manage our own affairs. 
Or do you think that a grammarian does nothing when he writes or 
reads? — I think he does fomcthlng, faid he. — Does a grammarian, there- 
fore, appear to you to write and read his own name only, or to infl:ru(3: 
you boys? And do vou in confequence of his inftrudtions no lefs write the 
names of your enemies than the names of your friends? — No lefs, faid he. — 
When, therefore, you do this, arc you too bufily employed, and intemperate ?— -• 
By no incans. — And befidcs this, you do not perform things pertaining to 
yourfelf, if to write, and alfo to read, is to do fomethlng* But it certainly 
is. And befides, my friend, to be healed, to build, to weave, and to accom* 
plidi the work of any art, is certainly to dofomething. Is it not ? — Entirely 
fo. — What then, I replied, does that city appear to you to be well inftltutcd 
in which there is a law commanding every one to weave and wafh his own 
garment, to make his own fhoes, oll*cruife, curry-comb, and every other 
ncccfiary article, but not to touch things belonging to others, but to attend 
to his own affairs ? — He replied, It does not appear to me that fuch a city 
is well inflltuted.— But, faid I, if a city Is temperately, it is well inftltuted* 
—Undoubtedly, he replied. — For a man, therefore, to do fuch things as 
thcfc, and to manage his own affairs, will not be temperance. — It does not 
appear that it will. — He, therefore, \\ ho faid, that for a man to do things 
pertaining to himfelf Is temperance, fpoke, as I jufl now obferved, obfcurelyi 
for he was not fb flupid, as to mean that his words (hould be taken 
in the literal fcnfe. Or did you hear fome ftupid perfon affert this, O 
Charmides ? — By no means, faid he; fmce to me he appeared to be very 
wife. — More than ahy thing, therefore, as it feems to me, he propofed this 
enigma, becaufe it is difficult to know what It is for a man to tranfad his own 
affairs. — Perhaps fo, faid he.^— Can you therefore tell me what it is to tranf- 
ad one's own affairs ? — He rephed, by Jupiter, 1 do not know. But per- 
haps nothing hinders, but that he who faid this did not know the meaning 
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of the aflertion. And at the fame time that he thus fpoKc, he laughed, and 
looked at Critias. But it was evident that Critias, who had formerly con- 
tended with, and was Simulated by ambition againft Charmldes, and thofe 
that were prefent, and who could then fcarcely contain himfelf, was now no 
longer able to do fo. And it appeared to me that my former fufpicion was 
more than any thing true, that Charmides had heard this definition of tem- 
perance from Critias. Charmides, therefore, not being willing to fupport the 
definition himfelf, but being defirous that this province fhould fall to the lot 
of Critias, fhewed as if he thought him confuted. This Critias could not 
endure, but appeared to mc to be as much enraged with Charmides, as a 
poet with a player who a£ls his poems badly. So that, looking at him, he 
faid. Do you therefore think, O Charmides, that if you do not underftand 
his meaning who faid, that temperance is for a man to tranfacl his own 
affairs, neither does he know what he aflerted ? — But, 1 replied, O Critias, 
beft of men, it is nothing wonderful that Charmides, who is but a youth, 
fhculd not underffand this affertion ; but it is fit that you fhould underftand 
it, both on account of your age and employment. If therefore you affirm 
that this is a true definition of temperance, I fhall very gladly confider with 
you, whether it is io or not. — But 1 entirely afTent to it, faid he. — You do 
well then, I replied. But inform me whether you admit what I juft now 
alked : I mean, if all aitifls do fomething r — 1 do. — Do they therefore 
appear to you to do things belonging to themfelves only, or things alio 
belonging to others r- -Things alio belonging to others. — Do they a6t tem- 
perately, therefore, who only do things belonging to themfelves ? — What 
{hould hinder? faid he. — Nothing, fo far as refpecls myfelf, I replied; but 
fee whether there may not be a hindrance with refpe61 to him who, defining 
temper?. nee to be tlic tranfa61ing one*s own affairs, at'terwards fays that 
lioti.ing liindcrs I uf that thofe who tranfadt the affairs of others may alio 
be temperate. — I indeed, he replied, have confefTed that thofe that tranfatt 
I lie atfairs of others may be temperate. But have I alfo acknowledged that 
this is the cafe with reiped to thole that make things pertaining to others ? — 
But inform me, faid 1, do you not affirm that to make a thing is the fame 
us to do it : — 1 do not indeed, faid he. Nor do 1 fay that to operate is the 
fame as to viake. For I have learned to make tiiis diilindion from llefiod % 

* In his Works and Days. 
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who fays, **No worJ^ is a difgrace." Do you therefore think that if he had 
called by the names of to ojicrate and to do, fuch works as you now fpeak 
of, he would have faid that no work is a difgrace, whether it is that of the 
(hoenaaker, or of a falter of fifli, or of one who fits in a fhop? — It is not 
proper to think he would, Socrates : but I think that he confidered making 
as fomething different from a6lion and operation ; and that a thing made 
fometimes becomes a difgrace, when it is not produced in conjundlion with 
the beautiful; but that no work is ever a difgrace. For things which are 
made beautifully and with utility he calls works, and denominates opera- 
tions and adlions certain makings of this kind. It is likewife proper ta 
affert that he confidered fuch things as thefe, as alone domeflic and allied, 
but every thing noxious as foreign. Hence, it is requifite to think that 
Hefiod, and every other prudent perfon, calls him who tranfads his own 
affairs temperate. — O Critias, I replied, as foon as you began to fpeak, I 
almoft immediately perceived, that you called things allied to a man, and 
which are his own good, and that you denominated the making of things 
good,aclions. For I have ten thoufand times heard I^rodicus dividing names: 
and I will allow you to ufe every name as you pleafe, if you only evince 
what you mean to fignify by any particular aamc. Now therefore again, 
from the beginning, define more clearly, whether you fay that temperance is 
the doing, or the making, (or in whatever manner you may wifh to deno- 
minate it,) of good things. — I do, faid he. — He therefore is not temperate 
who acfs badly, but he who a61s well. — He replied, Does it not, O bell of 
men, appear fo to you ? — Difmifs this qucflion, I faid : for we do not con- 
luler what appears to me to be the cafe, but what you now iay. — But indeed, 
laid he, I do not afTtrt that he is temperate, who does not do good but evil. 
For I clearly define to you, that temperance is the pradice of things good. 
And perhaps nothing hinders but that you fpeak the truth. But neverthe- 
Icfs I (hould wonder if you thought that men who condu6t themfelves tem- 
perately were ignorant that they are temperate. — But I do not think fo, 
faid he. — To this I replied. Did you not fay a little before, that nothing 
hindered but that artifls who made things pertaining to others might be 
temperate ? — It was aflerted by me, faid he. But what then r — Nothing. 
But inform me whether he appears to you to be a phyfician, who, in making 
any one well, docs that which is advantageous both to himfelf, and to him 
whom he cures } — To me he docs. — D:)cs not he, therefore, who ads in this 
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manner, a6l well ? — Yes. — And is not he temperate who a61s well ? — He is 
temperate. — Is it not therefore necefTary that a phylician (hoiild know when 
he cures with advantage, and when not? And likewifc that every artift 
fhoiild know v/hen he will be benefited by the work which he does, and 
when not ? — Perhaps not, faid he, — Sometimes, therefore, I replied, when a 
•phylician ads profitably, or noxioufly, he w ill not know that he a6ls in this 
manner ; though, according to your dodlrinc, when he a6is profitably, he 
acls temperately. Or do you not fay fo?— Ido — Does it not therefore 
feem^ I replied., that fometimes, when he a6ls profitably, he ads tem- 
perately, and is temperate, but is himfelf ignorant that he is tempe- 
rate r But this, faid he, Socrates, can never take place. If you think that 
this necefTarily follows from what I have admitted above, I will readily grant 
it you. For I fhall not be afliamed to confefs, tliat fomethlng has been 
improperly afferted, rather than admit that the man 'U'ho is ignorant of him- 
felf is temperate. For I nearly fay, that to know ourfelves, is temperance ; and 
I agree with him who infcribed this precept in the temple of Apollo at Delphi. 
For this precept appears to me to have been infcribed as a fiilutation of Divinity, 
to be ufed by thofe that enter the temple, inftead of Jiail I So that this infcrip- 
tion does not dire611y fignify joy, or imply that we fliould exhort each other to 
rejoice, but rather, to be temperate. For thus the God fpeaks to thofe that 
enter the temple ; and addrefTes us otherwife than men are wont to do, as be 
alfo conceived, in my opinion, who placed this infcription. It likewife fays 
nothing clfe to thofe that enter, than that they fhould live temperately. But 
as fpeaking prophetically, it fays this in a more enigmatic manner. For 
" Know thyfclf," is the fame as '* Be temperate," as both the writings and 
I afTert. But perhaps fome one may think it has a difl'erent meaning, which 
appears to me to have been the cafe with thofe who placed thofe poflerior 
infcriptions, " Nothing too much*", and "A furety is near to forrow*." For 
they thought that " Know thyfelf," was advice, and not an addrcfs of tiic 
Divinity to thof« that enter the temple. Afterwards, that they might fuf- 
pend advice in no refpc61; inferior to this, they placed thefe infcriptions. 
Hence, Socrates, that fcr the fake of which I affert all thefc things is this, 
that I may grant you all that has been faid above. For perhaps you may 
have faid fomething more right refpcdling them, and perhaps this may be tlie 

' The faying of Solon. ^ The faying of PItlacus. 
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cafe with myfelf; but we have not advanced any thnig clear. However, I 
now wifli to give you the reafon of this, if you do not grant that temperance 
is to know one's felf. But, I replied, O Critias, you adt by me as if I ac- 
knowledged that I knew that which is the fubjed: of your inquiry. But 
this is not the cafe. For I always inquire in conjundion with you, refpecl- 
ing that which is propofed to be confidered, in confequence of being myfelf 
ignorant. lam confidering, therefore, whether I fhall affent or not. But 
flop till I have confidered. — Confider then, he replied. — I anfwered, I do. 
For if to know a certain thing is temperance, it is evident that temperance 
will be a certain fcience, and a fcience of fomething. Or will it not ?— 
It is, he replied, and of itfelf — Is not therefore, I laid, medicine the fcience 
of that which is healthy ? — Entirely fo. — If then, I faid, you (hould afk, 
fince medicine is the fcience of that which is healthy, of what advantage it 
is tonis, and what it accomplifhes, I (hould reply that it is of no fmall ad- 
vantage, bccaufe it procures us health, the effediing of which is beautiful j 
if you admit this. — I do admit it. — If therefore you fhould again afk me, 
what architedure effeds, which is the fcience of building, 1 fhould fay, 
houfes ; and I fhould r^ly in a fmiilar manner with refped to other arts: 
it is requifite therefore^, Critias, fince you fiy that temperance is the fcience 
of itfelf, that you fliould be able to anfwer him who afks you, what beautiful 
work temperance effeds, and which deferves to be named. Tell me 
therefore what it is? — But Socrates, faid he, you do not interrogate rightly. 
For temperance is not naturally fimilar to other fciences, nor are other 
fciences fimilar to other. But you make your inquiry as if they were fimilar.. 
For tell me, faid he, v/hat work is there in the logiftic ^, or geometric art, 
which is of the like nature with a houfe, the work of the architedtural art,, 
or with that of a garment, which is the work of the weaving art ; and fo 
in many other fuch particulars belonging to the federal arts. Can you in 
thefe exhibit to me any fuch work? But you cannot. — I replied. You fpeak 
the truth. But this I can fhow you, of what each of thefe fciences is the 
fcicfice, and which is fomething different from that fcience. Thus, for in- 

» Log-Ilic is [he contemplation of tilings numbered, but is not converfant with pure numbers. 
Hcn:c it ciMifulcrs any one fenfible par/icu/urm the monad, and that which is nu?nkered as num- 
her ; :s tor iiiilance ihi'ce things as the triad, and ten things as the decaJ. It is nothing elie than 
vulgar n'rtdlical arithmetic. 
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fiance, the logifllc fcience is the fcience of even and odd miihltude, how 
they fubfift with refpe6l to themfclves and to each other. Is it not ? — En- 
tirely fo, he replied. — Are not, therefore, the even and the odd different 
from the logiftic fcience? — Undoubtedly. — Staticks alfo is the fcience of the 
weight of a heavier and lighter body. And the heavy and the light are dif- 
ferent from (laticks itfelf. Do you admit this ? — I do. — Tell me then, what 
that is of which temperance is the fcience, and which is different from tem- 
perance itfelf? — This very thuig, Socrates, faid he, which you are now feek- 
ing, is that by which temperance differs from all other fciences : but you 
inquire after a certain fimilitude of it to other fciences. This however is not 
the cafe : for all other fciences are fciences of fomething different from 
themfelves ; but this alone is both the fcience of other fciences and of itfelf. 
And of thefe things you ought by no means to be ignorant. But I think 
that you do the very thing which you jufl now denied that you did h for 
you attempt to confute me, and difmifs that which is the fubje6t of our dif- 
courfe. — What are you doing, I replied ? Do you, think that if I fhould en- 
deavour to confute you, I fhould do it on any other account, than that I 
might difcovcr the meaning of what I afferX,^ as t^aiji fearful, left whilff I 
think myfelf knowing, when at the fame tinSe I atig^ not, I fhould be un- 
confcious of my ignorance ? And now I fay that I do this, viz. confider the 
difcourfe, principally indeed for my own fake, but, perhaps alfo for the fake 
of my other friends. Or do you not think it i^i a common good, for the 
condition of every thing to become apparenth^wfly to all men .?-*-Very much 
fo, he replied, Socrates. — Boldly therefore, ftid I, O blefTed man, give your 
opinion in anfwer to the queffion, difmifling the confideration whether it 
is Critias or Socrates who is confuted ; but attend to the difcourfe itfelf, 
confidering what will be the confequence when either of us is confuted. — I 
Ihall do fo, he replied '^ for you appear to me to fpeak well. — Inform mc 
therefore, faid I, what "you lay refpeding temperance. — I fay then, he re- 
plied, that this cilone, of all other fcience^, is both the fcience of Itfelf and 
of other fciences. Will it therefore, faid I, be the fcience of ignorance', 
fi nee it is of fcience? — Entirely fb. — The temperate man therefore alone 

I Socrates afks this, bccaufe there is one and the fame fcience of contraries. Thus the 
medicinal fcience, which knows health, knows alfo difcafe. 
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will know himfelf, and will be able to explore what it is he knows, and 
what it IS he does not know. In a fimilar nrianner likewife he will be able 
to confider refpeding others, what it is which any one knows, and thinks he 
knows; and what it is which he hinnfelf thinks he knows, but does not know. 
But no other perfon will be able to accomplifh this. Likewife this is to be 
temperate, and is teniperance, and the knowledge of ourfelves, to know what 
we know, and what we do not know. Are thefe the things which you afTert? — 
They are, he replied. — Again therefore, faid I, the third* to the Saviour, let 
us confider as it were from the beginning. In the firft place, whether this is 
poffible or not, that with refped to what a man knows, and does not know, 
he may know that he knows and does not know. And, in the next place, 
if this is poffible, what will be the utility of it to us who know it. — It is 
requifite, faid he, to confider this. — Come then, faid I, Critias, confider 
whether you have any clear conceptions refpeding thefe things. For I am 
dubious, and I will tell you in what. — By all means, faid he. — The follow- 
ing confcquence then, I replied, will enfue (if that is true which you 
juft now aflcr'ted), that there is one fcience which is not the fcience of any 
thing elfe than of itfelf and other fciences, and of ignorance. Will not this 
be the cafe ? — Entirely fo. — See then, my friend, how abfurdly we have en- 
deavoured to fpeak. For if you confider this fame thing in other things, it 
will, I think, appear to you to be impofTible. — How and where ? — In the 
following particulars. For confider, whether it appears to you that there 
is a certain fight, which is not the viilon of thofe things which are the ob- 
jeds of other vifions, but is the vifion of itfelf and other vifions, and is 
likewife the vifion of that which is not vifion : and again, in a fimilar man- 
ner, which does not fee any colour, though it is fight, but fees itfelf and 
other vifions. Does it appear to you that there is fuch a fight as this ? — By 
Jupiter, it does not, — What then ? Can there be an auditory fenfe, which 
docs not hear any found, but hears itfelf, and other hearings, together with 
a privation of hearing ? — Nor yet this. — In fhort, therefore, confider with re- 
fped to all the fenfes, whether it appears to you that there is any fcnfe, 
which perceives other fenfes and itfelf, but perceives none of thofe things 
which are the objedls of the other fenfes. — This does not appear to me to 

' See this explained In the Notes on the Philebus. 
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be the cafe. — But docs it appear to you that there is any dcfirc, which is the 
defire of no pleafure, but is the defire of itfelf and of other defires ? — It 
does not. — Nor, as T think, is there any will which wills no good, but alone 
wills itfelf and other wills. — There is not. — But will you fay that there is a' 
love of fuch a kind, as to be the love of nothing beautiful, but which is 
the love of itfelf and other loves ? — Not I, faid he. — Do you conceive then, 
that there is any fear which fears itfelf and other fears, but fears nothing 
dreadful r — I do not, faid he. — But is there any opinion which opines opinions 
and itfelf, but which forms no opinion refpe61ing thofe things which are 
the fubje61s of other opinions ? — By no means. — But we fay, as it feems, 
that there is a fciencc of fuch a kind, as to be the fcience of no difcipline, 
but which is the fcience of itfelf and of other fciences. — We do fay fo. — 
Mufl it not therefore be wonderful if there is fuch a fcience ? For we do 
not as yet flrenuoufly contend that there is not, but confider if there is.— 
Right. — Come then, is this fcience the fcience of fomething ? And does 
it poffefs a certain power, by which it is enabled to be the fcience of fome- 
thing ? — Entirely fo. — And muil: we not alfo fay that the greater pofTefTes a 
certain power, by which it is greater than fomething ? — We mufl:. — Muft it 
not therefore be greater than fomething leffer, if it is greater? — It is necef- 
fary. — If therefore we fhould find fomething greater, which is greater than 
things greater, and than itfelf, but which is not greater than any of thofe 
thlfigs than which other thino:s are greater, would it not follow that a tbinor 
of this kind, fince it is greater than itfelf, is alfo lefs than itfelf? — This is 
perfe611y neceffary, Socrates, faid he. — If therefore there is any thing 
which is double of other doubles, and of itfelf, it will be double of other 
doubles, and of itfelf, in confequence of being half. For nothing 
can be double of any thing clfc than of half. — True. — But being 
more than itfelf, will it not alfo be lefs than itfelf? And will not a thi:ig 
which is heavier than, be alfo lighter than, itfelf? And that which is 
older than, be alfo younger than, itfelf? And in every thing elfe, in a 
fimiliar manner, will it not follow, that whatever has a power of its own 
with refpedt to itfelf, will alfo poffefs that eflence to which this power is 
related ? But my meaning is ^his-: Do we not fay, that hearing is 
nothing elfe than a hearing of found ? — We do ? — If therefore it could hear 
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itfclf, would it not hear in confequence of itfelf pofTefliag a voice r For 
othervvife it would not hear. — It is perfedly neccflary this (liould be the 
cafe. — Sight likewife, O befl: of men, if it could itfelf fee itfelf, mud necef- 
farily poflefs a certain colour. For without colour, fight would never 
be able to perceive any thing. — It would not. — You fee therefore, O Gritias, 
that the particulars which we have difcufled, appear to us to be partly 
altogether impoffible, and partly dubious in the extreme, whether they pof- 
fefs a power of their own with refpe6l to themfelves. For it is perfedly 
impoffible that this can be the cafe with magnitude, multitude, and other 
things of this kind. Or is it not ? — Entirely fo. — Again, that hearing hears 
itfelf, and fight fees itfelf, and that motion moves itfelf, and heat burns 
itfelf, and all other fuch like affertions, may be not credited by fome, but 
may perhaps be believed by others. But there is occafion, my friend, for 
fome great man, who may be able to /how fufficiently, by a divifion through 
all things, whether nothing except fcience naturally pofTefTes a power 
of its own with refped to itfelf, and not a power only over fomething 
elfe ; or whether this is the cafe with fome things, and not with others : 
and again, if there are certain things which poflefs a power with refpe6l 
to themfelves, whether the fcience which we fay is temperance, ranks in 
the number of thefe. For I do not believe myfelf fufficlent for the difcuffion 
of thefe particulars : on which account I am not able ftrenuoufly to 
affirm, whether it is poffible there can be a fcience of fcience. Nor if there 
is, could I admit that temperance is this fcience, till I had confidered 
whether, being fuch, it would be of any advantage to us, or not. For I pro- 
phefy that temper^ice is fomething advantageous and good. Do you there- 
fore, O foil of Callasfchrus, (fince you aflcrt that temperance is tliis fcience 
of fcience, and likewife of ignorance,) in the firft place evince this, that it 
is poffible for you to prove that which I have juft now mentioned ; and 
in the next place, in addition to its being poffible, fliow that it is profitable : 
and thus perhaps you will fatisfy me that what you have faid refpedling 
temperance is right.— But, Gritias, when he had heard thefe things, and 
faw that I was dubious, in the fame manner as thofe that look diredly at 
others who are gaping, gape themfelves, fo he appeared to me to be involved 
in doubt, in confequence of my doubting. However, being very much 
I 2 L 2 celebrated. 
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celebrated, be was ajfhamed of thofe that were prefent ; and was neither 
willing to grant nie that he was incapable of deciding the queftlon which 
I propofed to him, nor jet did he afTert any thing perfpicuons, but concealed 
his perplexity. But I, that the difcourfe might proceed, faid, If it is agree- 
able to you, Critias, we will now grant this, that it is pofTible there may be 
a fcience of fcience. But again, let us confidcr whether it is fo or not. 
If therefore this is in the higheft degree poffible, why is it more pofTible to 
know w^hat any one knows, and what he does not know ? For we fay 
that this is for a man to know himfelf, and to be temperate. Or do we not ? — 
Entirely fo, he replied, and this happens in a certain refped to be the cafe, 
Socrates. For if any one poflefTes that fcience which knows itfclf, he will 
be fuch as that is which he pofTefles. Juft as when any one pofledes 
fwiftnefs, he is fwift ; when he poflefres beauty, is beautiful; and when 
knowledge, is knowing. But when any one poflefles a knowledge of him- 
felf, he will then become himfelf knowing himfelf. — ^To this 1 replied, I 
was not dubious, that when any one poiTeffes the knowledge of himfelf, he 
then knows himfelf; but I was doubtful, what necefTity compels the man 
w ho pcfTefles this knowledge to know what he knows, and what he does 
not know. — Becaufe, Socrates, this is the fame with that, — Perhaps fo, I 
replied ; but I feem to be always fimilarly affedled. For again, I do not under- 
Hand how it is the fame thing for a man to know what he knows, and to 
know what he does not know. — How do you mean i* faid he. — Thus, I replied. 
Since there is a fcience of fcience, will this fcience be able to divide any fur- 
ther than this, that of thefe things this is fcience, and that is Ignorance ?— It 
will not ; but thus far alone. — Is the fcience therefore, atfd ignorance of that 
which is healthful, the fame with the fcience and ignorance of the juft ?— By 
no means. — But I think that the one is a medicinal, and the other a political 
fcience ; and that the fcience of fcience is nothing elfethan fcience. — Undoubt- 
edly.— He therefore who has not a fcientific knowledge of the healthy and the 
juft, but alone knows fcience, as alone pofTeffmg fcience of this, fuch a one 
will know that he knows, and that he poflefles a certain fcience, both with 
refpedt to himfelf and other things. Or will he not ? — Yes. — But how 
will he know that he knows through this fcience ? For he knows the 
healthful through the medicinal fcience, and not through temperance ; the 
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harmonic through the mudcal fcience, and not through temperance ; and 
that which pertains to building through the architectural fcience, and not 
through temperance ; and fo in every thing elfe. Is it not \o ? — So it ap- 
pears. — But how can temperance, if it is the fcience of fciences, know that 
it knows the falubrious, or that which pertains to building ? — It cannot by 
any means. — Being therefore ignorant of this, it will not know that which 
it knows, but will alone know that it knows. — So it feems. — To know 
therefore that which we know, and that of which we are ignorant, will not 
be to be temperate, nor yet will be temperance, but as it feems this will con* 
fid alone in knowing that we know, and that we do not know. — It appears 
fo. — Hence, he who poffelTes this fcience of fciences, will not be able to ex- 
amine another, who profcffes to have a fcientific knowledge, whether he 
knows fcientifically or not that which he fays he knows ; but as it feems he 
will alone know this, that he pofTefles a certain fcience, but temperance will 
not enable him to know the objecl of this fcience. — It does not appear that 
it will. — Neither therefore will he be able to diftinguifh one who pre- 
tends to be a phyfician, but is not, from one who is a true phyfician, nor any 
other who is from one who is not endued with fcientific knowledge^ But 
let us thus confider ; if a temperate man, or any other perfon, intends to 
difcovcr a true and a falfe phyfician, will he not ad as follows ? He will 
not difcourfe with him refpeding the medicinal fcience : for, as we have 
faid, a phyfician attends to nothing elfe than the healthy and the difeafed, the 
falubrious and the noxious. Is it not fo ? — It is. — But he knows nothing 
refpeding fcience ; for this we have attributed to temperance alone. — We 
have. — The phyfician therefore will not know any thing about medicine^ 
fince medicine is a fcience. — True. — And the temperate man will know that 
he poffcffes a certain fcience ; but it is neceffary that of this fcience the phy- 
fician fhould make trial ; and to know what this fcience is mufl be the pro- 
vince of fome other perfon. Or is not every fcience defined by this, not only 
that it is a fcience, but by afcertaining what fcience it is, and what are its 
objeds ? — Yes. — The medicinal fcience, therefore, is defined to be different 
from other fciences in this, that it is the fcience of fhe falubrious and the 
noxious. — It is. Is it not therefore neceffary, that he who wifhes to con- 
fider the medicinal fcience, fhould confider the fubjeds with which it is coh- 
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verfant ? For k is not proper to contemplate it in things external, with 
which it is not converfant. — Certainly not. — He therefore wlio contem- 
plates rightly, will contemplate a phyfician, fo far as he is a pliylician, iti 
things falubrious and noxious. — So it feems. — In words and a6lions there- 
fore, will not fuch a one confider whether what is aflerted is true, and 
whether what is done is done rightly.^ — It is neceflary.— But can any one 
accomplifli this without the medicinal fcience .? — Certainly not. — Nor yet 
can any other, as it feems, except the phyfician ; nor can this be accompliflied 
by the temperate man. For, befides being temperate, he would he a 
.phyfician. — True. — More than any thing therefore will it follovv, if temper- 
ance is alone the fcie«ce of fcience, and the fcience of ignorance, that neither 
-can he who knows the medical art, nor he who does not, be able to dif- 
tinguifh the real or pretended phyfician, or one who thinks he is a phyfician, 
nor can any other perfon who is knowing in any thing whatever, be able to 
xiccomplifh this, except him who profefles the fame art, as is the cafe with 
other artifis. — It appears fo, faid h<*. — What further utility then, Critias, 
/hall we derive from temperance, if it is fuch as we have afferted it to be ? 
JFor if, as we fuppofed in the beginning, the temperate man knows that which 
he knows, and that of which he is ignorant, knowing with refpe6l to the 
former f/iat he knows, and with refped to the latter that he does not know, 
and is able to contemplate another perfon who is afFe(^ed in the very fame 
.manner, — if this be the cafe, we muft fay that we derive a great advantage 
from being temperate. For both wc who poifefs temperance, and all fuch 
as are governed by us, fliall pafs through life without guilt; fmce we fliall 
neither ourfelves endeavour to do any thing which we do not know, but 
finding out fkilful pcifons, commit it to their care, nor Ihall we allow thofe 
that are in fubje6lioh to us to do atjy thing elfc than what they will do well, 
but this will be that of which they pofTefs a fcientific knowledge. And thus 
through temperance we fhall govern our families in a proper manner, well 
adminider the afiairs of cities, and every thing elfe which is under the do- 
minion of temperance. For erroneous conducl being taken away, and 
reditude being the Jearder in every adion, it is neceflfary that men with thefe 
qualifications fhould a6t beautifully and well ; and that thofe that ad well 
.fliDuld be happy. Should we not, O Critias, fpeak in this manner refpeding 

temperance ; 
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temperance ; aflerting, how great a good it is to know what any one 
knows, and what he does not know ? — Entirely io, he rephed. — But now, 
iaid I, you fee that no fuch fcience has appeared to us any where. — I do 
lee it, he replied. — Has not therefore, faid I, temperance, which we have now 
found to be that which knows both fcience and the privation of fcience, 
this good, that he who poflTefles it will eafily learn whatever elfe he may 
attempt to learn, and all things will appear to him in a clearer point of 
view ? Will not this likewife follow from his looking to fcience in what- 
ever he learns ? And will he not examine others better, refpeding things 
which he has learned ? And mull: nut thofe who examine others without 
this, do it in a more imbecile and unbecoming manner ? Are thefe the privi- 
leges, my friend, which we enjoy through the pofTeffion of temperance? 
But at the fame time, do we look to fomething greater, and require tem- 
perance to be greater than it really is ? — Perhaps, faid he, this is the cafe. — • 
Perhaps fo, I replied. And perhaps too we have inveiligated nothing pro- 
fitable. But I conjedure this from hence, that certain abfurd confequences 
appear to me to enfue refpeding temperance, if it is fuch as we have defined 
it to be. For let us fee, If you pleafe admitting that it is poITible to have a 
fcientific knowledge of fcience ; and let us not deprive temperance of the 
power of knowing what it knows, and what it does not know, which we 
afcribed to it at firfl:, but let us confer upon it this power. And, admitting all 
thefe particulars, let us flill more diligently confider, if being fuch it will 
benefit us at prefent. For what we juft now faid, I mean that temperance 
would be a great good, if it were of fuch a nature as to govern families and 
cities, does not appear to me, O Critias, to have been properly granted. — How 
fo, he replied. — Becaufc, faid I, w^c eafily admitted, that it would be a great 
good to mankind, if each of us performed thofe things which we knew, and 
committed to others endued with knowledge the management of things of 
which we are ignorant. — Did we not then, faid he, do right in affenting to 
thefe things ? — It appears to me, I replied, that we did not. — You really fpeak 
abfurdly, fiid he, Socrates. — j]y the dog, faid I, thus it appears to me. And 
juil now looking j^t thefe things, 1 faid, that they feemed to me to be abfurd, 
and that I was afraid we had not rightly ccuifidered them. For in reality, 
if temperance is fuch as we have defcril^d it, it docs not appear evident to 

' me 
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nic, what good it will produce for us. — Inform me, faid he, how this is, 
that we alfo may know what you fay. — I think, I replied, that I am trifling ; 
but at the fame time, it is neceffary to confider that which prefents itfclf to 
our view, and not rafhiy omit it, if any one pays to it the fmallefl degree of 
attention. — You fpeak well, faid he.— Hear then, I replied, my dream, 
whether it has pafled through the gate of horn ^, or through that of ivory. 
For if temperance (liould govern us, being fuch as we have now defined it 
to be, it would indeed ad fcientifically ; nor would he who aflerts himfelf 
to be a pilot, when he is not, deceive us ; nor would a phyfician, nor a 
general of an army, nor any other who pretends to know that which he does 
not know, elude our penetration. But from thefe things thus fubfifting, 
fomething elfe would happen to us ; for our bodies would be more health- 
ful than they are at prefent, and we fhould be preferved in the perils of the 
fea and war. We fhould likewife pofTefs all our vcfTels and injflruments, 
together with our garments, flioes, and all the conveniences and neceffaries 
of life, more artificially conflruded than at prefent, becaufe we fhould em- 
ploy true artifts. If alfo you are willing we fhould grant that prophecy is the 
fcience of that which is future, and that temperance prefiding over it, 
avoids arrogaiit diviners, but choofes true prophets for the predidion of 
future events, I fhould affirm that the human race, furniflied with this, would 
a6t and live fcientifically. For temperance being our guard, it will not 
fuffer ignorance interfering to cooperate with us. But that we fhall a6t 
well and be happy, in confcquence of a6iing fcientifically, this, friend Critias, 
lam not yet able to underftand. — But indeed, he replied, you will not eafily 
find any other end of ading well, if you defpife ading fcientifically. — In- 

' Si>crates here alludes to Homer*s well-known dcTcrlptlou of the two gates of dream?, of which 
the followir.g explanation is given hy Porphyry, as prcfcivcd by Macrobius in Somn. Scip. cap. 3. 
*' All truth, fays he, is btent ; but this the foul fometimes beholdsj when flie is a little liberated 
by flcep from the employments of the body. And fometimes fhe extends her fight, but never 
perfe6ily reaches the objcd of her vi(ioti. Hence when (lie beholds, (he does not fee it with a 
free and dired light, but through an intervening veil, which the folds of darkening nature 
draw over her eye. This veil, when in (leap it admits the fight to extend as far as to truth, is 
faid to be of horn, whofe nature is fuch, from its tenuity, that it is pervious to the fight. But when 
it dulls the fight and repels it from the vifion of truth, it is faid to be of ivory, which is a body fo 
jiaturally denfe, that, however thin it may be fcrapcd, it cannot be penetrated by the vifual rays.'* 
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ftru6l me therefore more particularly, I faid, what kind of fcientific a6lioii 
you mean. Is it that ofcutting leather ?— It is not, by Jupiter. — Is it thut 
of a brazier ? — By no means. — Is it that of a wool-worker, or a turner, or 
any fuch like artifts ?— It is not. — We muft therefore, I replied, no longer 
perfift in the affertion, that he is happy who lives fcientificaliy. For thefe 
artifts, though they live fcientificaliy, are not acknowledged by you to be 
happy; but it appears to me that the happy man fhould be ranked among 
certain perfons that live fcientificaliy. And perhaps you will aflert the 
happy man to be him whom I juft now mentioned, I mean the diviner, who 
knows all future events. Do you fpeak of this, or of any other charac- 
ter i^ — Of this, faid he, and another. — What other? I replied. Do you /peak 
of the man who, befides knowing future events, knows every thing paft and 
prefent, and is not ignorant of any thing \ For let us admit that there is 
fuch a man : for I think you will not fay that any one lives more fcienti- 
ficaliy than this man. — Certainly not. — But this alfo fhould be added. Which 
of the fciences makes him happy ? Or do all the fciences fimilarly produce 
this efFedt ? — By no means, faid he. — But which moft eminently accomplifhes 
this ? Is it that by which a man knows things paft, prefent, and to come \ 
And will it therefore be the fcience of chefs ? — But why of chefs } he re- 
plied. — Will it then be the logiftic fcience? — By no means. — Shall we fay 
it is the fcience by which health is procured. — Rather fo, faid he.— But is it, 
I replied, efpecially that fcience by which we know fome particular thing ? — 
It is that, faid he, by which we know good and evil. — O vile man, I replied, 
fome time fince you drew me round in a circle, concealing from me that to 
a6t well, and be happy, did not confift in living fcientificaliy, and were not 
produced by the pofleflion of all the other fciences, but are effected by one 
fcience alone, which enables us to know good and evil. And if, O Critias, 
you were willing to take away this fcience from the other fciences, would 
the medicinal Icience no lefs produce health, that of the leather-worker 
(hoes, that of the weaver garments ? And would the pilot's art no lefs pre- 
vent us from perifhing in the fea, and the military fcience from being killed 
in battle ? — No lefs, faid he. — But, friend Critias, this fcience, by which wc 
know good and evil, being taken away, each of thefe other fciences will no 
longer operate beneficially. — True. — But this fcience, as it feems, is not tem- 
perance, but that, the employment of which is to benefit us : for it is not 
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the fcleiice of fciences, and their privations, but it is the fcience of good 'and 
evil. So that if temperance is beneficial,^ it will be ufeful to us in fome 
other rcfpec^l. — But, he replied, is not temperance then beneficial? For if 
temperance is the fcience of fciences, and prefides over other fciences, it will 
alfo benefit us by ruling over this fcience v^hich is converfant with the good. 
— But will temperance, I replied, give us health, and not the medicinal 
fcience ? And will this efFed all that the other arts efFe6l, fo that each of 
thefe will no longer accomplifh its proper work? Or did we not fornq time 
fuice teflify that temperance is the fcience of fcience, and ignorance alone, 
but of nothing elfe ? Is it not fo ? — So it appears. — It is not therefore the 
artificer of health. — Clearly not. — For health is the production of another 
art. Is it not r — It is. — Hence, my friend, temperance is not the artificer of 
utility : for we attributed this efied to another art. Did we not ?— Entirely 
fo. — How therefore will temperance be beneficial, fince it is the artificer of 
no utility. — By no means, Socrates, as it feems. — Do you not fee, therefore, 
Critias, that 1 was very properly afraid fome time' fince, and that I juftly 
accLifed myCdfy becaufe I beheld nothing ufeful refpe6ting temperance ? For 
that which is acknowledged to be the mofl beautiful of all things, would 
not have appeared to us to be ufelefs, if I w^ere myfelf in any refpedt ufeful 
for the purpofe of proper inveftigation. But now we are every way van- 
quifhed, and by no means able to difcover with what dcfign the iegiflator 
inftituted this name temperance ; although we have granted many things 
which by no means followed frorri our difcourfe. For we admitted, that 
there is a fcience of fcience, though our difcourfe neither fuiTers nor affirms 
this. We likewife granted that the works of other fciences were known 
by this fcience, though neither did our difcourfe fuffer this, in order that we 
might define a temperate man to be one who knows that he knows the 
thino-s which he knows, and who likewife kno^vs that he does not know the 
thino^s of which he is ignorant. This indeed we granted in a manner per^ 
fe61Iy magnificent, not confidering that it is impoffible, after a manner, for 
a man to know that which he in no refped knows. For we agreed that he 
who is ignorant of any thing may know ' that he is ignorant of that 
. thing, 

' He who is pafling from twofold ignorance, or the being ignorant that he Is ifinorant, to 
knowledge, fubfifis in a middle condition betv\ecn ignorance and knowledge. Accurately ri!cak'- 
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thing, though In my opinion there is nothing which appears nnore irrational 
than this aflcrtion. But at the fame time, (o filly were we, though not 
obftinate in the purfuit of this inquiry, that wc were not rendered in any 
refpe<5l more able to difcover the truth. Indeed, fo ridiculous was our in- 
veftigatlon, that what we had formerly acknowledged, and mutually devifed 
to be temperance, this in a very infolent manner has appeared to us to be 
ufelefs. On my own account, therefore, 1 am lefs indignant ; but for your lake 
I replied, O Charmldes, t am very indignant, if you who are fo beautiful in 
your body, and moft temperate with refpedl to your foul, derive no advan- 
tage from this temperance, and are not in any refped benefited in life by 
its prefence. But I am flill more indignant for the fake of the incantation, 
which I learned from a Thracian, if being a thing of no worth, I have 
beflowed fo much labour in learning it to no purpofe. I do not, theiefore, 
by any means think that this is the cafe, but I am of opinion that 1 am a 
bad inveftigator. For I confider temperance as a certain mighty good ; and 
I am perfuaded, that if you poflefs it, you are blejfed. But fee if you do 
poflefs it, and do not in any refpe6l require the incantation. For if you 
poffefs it, I fhall rather advife you to confider me as a trifler, and one who 
is incapable of inveftigating by difcourfe ; but I fhall advife you to confider 
yourfelf happy in proportion to the degree of temperance which you poffefs. 

And, O Charmldes But, by Jupiter, Socrates, faid he, I do not know 

whether I pofifefs it, or not. For how can I know that, the nature of which you, 
as you fay, are unable to difcover ? I, indeed, am not very much perfuaded by 
you, and I confider myfelf, Socrates, to be greatly in want of the incantation. 
I llkewife am of opinion, {^ far as pertains to myfelf, that nothing hinders me 
from being daily enchanted by you, as long as you fliall think it neceffary.— 
Be it fo, faid Ci itias : but, O Charmldes, if you a61 in this manner, it will be 
to me as an argument that you are temperate, becaufe you will prefent your- 
felf to Socrates to be enchanted, and will not defert him for any occafion, 
whether great or fmall. — I fhall follow, faid he, and not defert him. For I 
fhould a6l in a dire manner, if I were not perfuaded by you who are my tutor, 

ing, therefore, he does not know that he is ignorant, but may be faid to have a confLiftd con- 
fcioufnefs, or a dreaming perception, that he is fo. This is the key to the profound meaning of 
Socralcs when he faid that he }ine%v that he knew nothing, which I have cjvplaincd in a note on 
the Apoplogy, and elfcwhere, 
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and did not do what you order. — But, faid Critias, I do order you. — I (hall, 
therefore, aft in this manner, Charmides replied, beginning from this very 
day. — But what arc thefe, I replied, deliberating about? — Nothing, faid 
Charmides : but we have determined to a.€t in this manner. — You have 
employed violence, therefore, faid I, and do not permit me to interrogate.— 
Confider me as having ufed force, faid he, fuice Critias commands rne to 
adopt this mode of conduft. Befides this, do you alfo confult what you arc 
to do.— But, I replied, there is no place left for confultation : for no man 
is able to oppofe you, when you are endeavouring and compelling to do any 
thing.-— Do not you, therefore, refift, faid he. — I fhall not indeed, faid I, 
oppofe you. 



THE END OP THE CHARMIDES. 
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THE LESSER HIPPIAS. 



In this Dialogue Hipplas the fophlrt: bears the higheft of the two fub- 
ordinate parts or charadlers : from him therefore it derives its name '; and 
the brevity of it, in comparifon with the other between Socrates and the 
fame fophift, has occafioned it to be called The Lefler Hippias. — The title 
prefixed to it in all the editions of Plato, which is this, Trspi 4/=vSovs, Concerning 
Lying, or untruth, is apparently defeOivc ; becaufe it cxprefles only part of 
rhe fubjedl : unlefsthe word lying be there taken in the fenfe put upon it by a; 
late writer *, fo as to relate to every part of human coiidud. But this being 
not the proper fenfe of the wordj we have ventured to change the title;- 
and to affign fuch a one as, we think, comprehends the whole of the fubjed ;. 
and, in as few words as are requifite to fome degree of clearnefs, fliows the 
nature of it. For in this Dialogue is argued a point which has been long 

' Sec the latter part of the Prologue. — S. 

* Mr. Wollafton iti his Religion of Nature delineated : where that very ingenious and learn^ 
man makes error, or dcviulion from r(;c:\itivdc in moral a6lions, to confid in ad\ing a lie; that 
is, in ..cHmii, a> if the nature of that perfon or thing, whom or which our action concerns, were 
diiVercnt from what it is : which in plain iLnglifl), and agreeably to the language of the Platonifts, 
is the fame thing as a6ling with incongruity and impropriety; or, as the Stoics love to exprefs 
themfelvcs, admg contrary to naluie^ our o.wn, and that of other things. — S, 

the 
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the fubje(^ of much controverfy, " whether error In the will depei^ds ou 
error in judgment." Socrates takes the aflirmathe fide of the quef. 
tion : and his end in fo doing is to prove the iiecefTitv of informino- the 
underilanding in moral truths, that is, of acquirini^ moral fciencc ; together 
^ith the necefTity of maintaining the governing part within us in full power 
over that which is inferior, that is, of acquiring habits of virtue : through want 
of which fcience, and of which power or virtue, the philofopher infinuates, 
that man is either led blindly or impelled inevitably into evil. This defigii 
is executed in three parts. The firft: is concerning words ; in which it 
appears, from indu61ional rcafoning, that all untruih is owing either to fomc 
ignorance in the mind, that is, want of kno\^ ledge in tliofe things which 
are the fubje6ls of our affirmation or negation, or U^. fome pafTion of the foul, 
defire of glory, for inftance, prompting us to fpcnk cither deliberately and 
with defign, like Hippias, or inadvertent!- and ra(hly, hkc Achilles, untruths- 
or lies. The fecond part is concerm.ig adi mis ; and proceeds in the fame 
way of reafoning by i[idu(5>ion, to prove that all error in adling arifes either 
from ignorance or weaknefs : feeing that in every a6ti: n, merely corporeal, 
and alfo in the energies or works of every art, when fciulrs are committed, 
fuch as are blamable, the caufe of this is cither deft6l of (kill to defign well, 
or defed of abiUty to execute. In the lafl: part, by much tuc (horteil-, but 
for which the other two are intended by PJato, according to his ufual man- 
ner, merely to prepare us, the reafoning is analytical ; and proves, that in 
difhoneft or bad men the underft^nding is either unenlightened by fcience, 
or overpowered and blinded by paffion, or elfe fuffers in both ways ; and 
therefore that, with the ignorance or impotence of mind under which they 
labour, thev labour at the fame time under a necefTity of doing ill : from 
which ncceifity they can be freed only by inward light and ftrength, that is, 
by fcience and virtue. Here we find the Sapiens fibique Imperiofus of 
Horace, in a beautiful paflage of his feventh Satire, the fecond book : fo much 
(jf which as relates immediately to our purpofe we have thus paraphrafed ; 

Thy mafler does, hlmfelf, fome maftcr fervc ; 
Some impulfe fets in a6li(>n every nerve. 
Think not the puppet in his own command) 
His ilrings are guided by another's hand. 

Who 
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Who then is free? — who not by paflion fool'd. 

In every moiion is by reafoii rurd. 

To all but reafon he, fuperior, fliil 

Moves but as bids him his own better will. 

Acreeablv to this is that do6irine of the Stoics, derived immediately, it 
fhould feem, from this dialogue of Plato, "that only the wife man is free':*' 
upon which maxim the fifth Satire of Perfius is a lively comment. But this 
beino-a philofophical parodox, Plato employs great addrefs, in the infinuating 
into the mind a truth which our own confcioufnefs feems to contradi6t : for 
who is there, not under outw^ard refbaint, and only influenced by inward 
motives, who does not think himfelf free ? Our fubtle philofopher there- 
fore argues upon the fuppofition of the freedom of will in bad men ; and by 
thus arguing, proves an abfurdity, "that fuch as do evil wilfully are better 
men than thofe who do evil without intending it." The confequence of 
which is this, that the argument proceeded upon a falfe fuppofition ; for 
that none do evil with a clear-fighted and di{lin61: view, and that in bad men 
the will is not free. Thus much only feems necefiTary for opening the con- 
cealed manner, defign, and method of this dialogue. A more explicit and 

» Plotinus alfo, the moft anticnt Platonift of any whofe writings are now remaining, proves 
that only mind or intcUedt is truly free; and that, therefore, liberty of will in man, or his hav- 
ing his aftions in his own power, to auTE^ouTici, refides only in a foul whofe inward operations 
follow the leading of intellect or mind, cv ^''^x^ "'^sra vouv ei/epyovuri. And at the end of his argu- 
ment he thus concludes, The foul, therefore, becomes free through the government of the mind ; 
purfuing thus, without impediment or hindrance, her way to good : Tiverai ouv 4,yx? i>^eu6epa, ^loc 
iou, TTpoi TO ayaQov a'jnu^ouaa. avE/*7ro5l(rTwf. Plotin. Enn. vi. I. viii. c. 5, 5, and 7. Alexander 
Aphrodif. alfo, the oldeft interpreter of Ariftole extant, makes the effence of man's freedom to 
confift in his being governed ko4t« ?k«yov re nai xpia-iv, by the judgment of his own reafon ; and in 
a6ling xara ^ov'xi" bp/j.y]V, from rational motives, or as he is prompted and excited by reafon. 
See his treatife Uepi ufAocff/svini, §. 14, and 23. ed. Lond. and Ariftotle himfelf, Metaphvfic. I. ix. 
c. 5. Epicurus feems to have been the firfl: who imagined human liberty to confift in afting 
without any motives at all, or at lead indrpendeiuly of any. To account for which wild way of 
a6ling, he fuppofes that unccriain and unaccountable declination of atoms, or their deviation 
from the ordinary courfc of nature, for which he is ju(lly reprehended by Cicero in many parts 
of his philofophical works. Yet this notion, or fancy, of Epicurus, concerning the liberty of the 
will, abfurd as it is, halh been cfpoufcd by fome modern writers of great name; though without 
his, or indeed any other ingenious contrivance to obviate the abfurdity. — S. 
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particular account of them will appear in the procefs of our notes. The 
Introduction is too natural and eafy to want any explication. The outward 
form of the Dialogue is fimply dramatic : and as to its genius, it may perhaps 
not improperly be faid to be of the confuting kind ; for we would not, unlefs 
obliged by the neceffity of reafon, choofe to differ from other writers, or 
depart from antient authority,, by which it is pronounced anatreptic. What 
ground there is, however, for referring it to fome other kind, will eafily 
appear to the readers of our fynopfis. — S. 



THE 



THE LESSER HIPPIAS. 



THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
EUDICUS, SOCRATES, HIPPIAS. 

« SCENE.-^ne SCHOOL of PHIDOSTRATUS. 



EUDICUS. 

Whence comes it, Socrates, that you arc fofilent ; when Hipplas here 
has been exhibiting Co finely and fo copioufly ? Why do you not join the reft 
of the audience in prailing his dilTertation ; or, at leafl:, make fome objec- 
tions to it, if there was any thing in it which you difapproved ?— All the 
company too arc now departed, and we left by ourfelves ; we, who would 
claim an efpecial right to (liare in all philofophic exercifes. 

Soc. It would give me pleafurc, Eudicus, I affure you, to aflc Hippias a 

queftion 

* The convcrfation, here related, was held prefenily after Hippias had finiflied the exhibiting 
or public reading of that di0ertation of his, fo highly celebrated by himfelf in the larger Dialogue 
of his name, and upon the fame fpot of ground, which had been the fccnc of his le6ture. This 
is evident from many circumllances. In the firft place, Eudicus, who is there mentioned as the 
patron of Hippias, and promoter of that exhibition in particular, fuftains the fame charader in 
this Dialogue. He opens it with an air of triumph upon the fuccefs of Hippias, which apptared 
in the apphufe paid him by his audience : and whenever he fpeaks afterwards, he takes the air 
and ilylc of a patron, one of that kind who are humble and ignorant admirers. — It is probable 
that he (iayed bchmd, one of the lafl of the aiRnibly, on purpofe to have an opportunity of in- 
viting and leading the oratorio hishoufe^ to feall there together, upr)n his coming off fo triumph- 
antly ; as the cuUom is in modern times upon fimilar Occafions. — Further, it appears from that 
pailane of the Greater Hippias before cited, that Socrates, with fuch of his philofophic friends as 
himfelf lliould choofe, was, at the particular requeft of Hippias, to make part of the audience at 
his intended exhi!)ition. It is rcafonable therefore to fuppofe them to be admitted without pay- 
ing their quota of the contribution money. Now this circum (lance exa6lly 'tallies with what we 

2 N Z find 
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queftion or two, relating to a rubjed, which he has jufl: now been treating 
of, taken out of Homer. For I have heard your father Apemantes fay, that 
the Iliad of Honaer was a finer poem than his OdyfTey ; and as far furpafTed 
it in excellence, as the virtue of Achifles furpafTed the virtue of UlyfTes. 
For thofe two poems,, he faid, were purpofely compofed in honour of thofe 
two heroes : the OdyfTey, to fhew the virtues of UlyfTes ; the Iliad, thofe of 
Achilles. Concerning this very point then, I fhould be glad, if it pleafes 
Hippias, to afk his opinion ; what he thinks of thofe two perfons, and 
whether of them in his judgment was the better man. For his exhibition, 
befides containing a great variety of other matters, difplayed much learnino- 
in the poets, and particularly in Homer. 

EuD. There is no doubt but Hippias, if you propofe a queflion to him, 
will condefcend to give an anfwer. — Will you not, Hippias, anfwer to any 
queftion which Socrates fhall propofe to you ? or what other courfe will 
you take in the affair ? 

Hip. ' I fhould take a fliameful courfe indeed, Eudicus, fl-iould I decline 

find in this Dialogue. For, not to infift on the improbability that Socrates fhould have been pre- 
fent without fuch fpecial invitation; it accounts for the tarrying behind of Socrates and his 
friends^ out of civility to Hippias, who probably had conduced and introduced ihem to the place 
appointed for the exhibition.— That Socrates was at this time accompanied by fome of his fol- 
lowers in philofophy, is plain from the firfl. Ipcech of Eudicus; at the conclufion of which he 
addrcfTes Socrates in the plural number, meaning him and his friends. — One argument more, to 
prove that the exhibition of Hippias, which gave occafion to this Dialogue, was the fame with, 
that promifed in the Greater Hippias, arifes from the nature of the diffcrtation itfelf. For the cha- 
ra6lers of the heroes in Homer's Iliad were drawn in this which he had been exhibiting, as wc 
leavn from the following Dialogue ; and it ajipcars from the fubje^, the title, and imrodudion of 
the difTertalitm promifed, that a dcfcription of ihofe very charad^ers made a confiderable part of 
it. — Remarkable inliances, all ihefe, of Plato's exaA fidelity in the dramauc circumftances of his. 
Dialogues, if true : or of his accuracy audcxquifitejudgment in adapting them, one to another and 
to probability, if they are feigned. — S. 

» The ufual manner of Plato, in his Dialogues, is to open the chara<9:er of each perfon, in the 
beginning or fir ft fp( cches of his part ; a manner worthy the imitation of all dramatic poets. The 
moft ftriking feature in the charader of Hippias is vanity, or the defire of falfc and vain applaufe : 
accordingly, it is here, in the very outfet of the Dialogue, fijown in a ftrong light. But there is, 
befides, a peculiar reafon for difplaying it in the beginning of this particular Dialogue, becaufc 
the difplay of Hippias's vanity, and of the influence that vanity had iipon his condud, makes a 
Biaterial j>art of the fubjeft and defign.— S» 

anfwer ing 
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aiifvvering to any queltion put by Socrates ; I, who never fail my attendance 
at the Olympic games ; and, quitting the privacy of home, conftantly pre- 
fcnt myfelf in the temple there, to difTert, before the general aflembly of the 
Grecians, upon any of the fubjedts which I have then ready for exhibition^ 
fuch as fhall be chofen by the audience ; and to anfwer to any queftioii 
which any man fliall think fit to alk. 

Soc. Happy is the fituation of your mind, Hippias, that, as often as the 
Olympic feftival returns, you can ' proceed to the temple with a foul fo 
full of alacrity and hope, through confcioufnefs of wifdom. 1 fhould much ' 
wonder, if any one of the athletic combatants, on that occafion, marched 
to the engagement with half that fecurity and confidence in the powers of 
his body, which you, according to your own account, have in the abilities of 
your mind. 

Hip. I have reafon, Socrates, to entertain fuch confidence. For, fince the 
time when I firfl contended for a prize in the trials of fkill at the Olym- 
pics, I have never met with a man my fuperior in any which I engaged 
in. 

Soc. The reputation of your wifdom, Hippias, will be a fair monument of 
glory to your family and country. — But what fay you to our queflion con- 
cerning Achilles and UlyfTes ? Whether of the two, think you, was the 
better man; and in what refpe61s? For, amidfr tlie multitude of people, 
who were within, thronging about you at your exhibition, I mifled hearing 
fome part of what you faid ; and, though defirous of alking you to repeat it over 
again, I fupprcflcd that dcfire, on account of the grcatncfs of the crowd, and 
becauTe 1 would not interrupt your diflertation. But fnice we are reduced 

^ That i-, when he was going to engage in thofe vokmtary combats or contentions between 
the fophirts, to prove which of them could make the fineft exhibition. The decilion of thefc 
fcems to lui\c been left to that judicious audience of theirs, the nuihitude ; who promulgated 
llicir fcnlcnee, vvc })ic(unic, in their ufiial way, by beflowing a more or lefs loud roar of applaiife, 
in proportion as they were more or lefs pleafcd with each of the combatants in ihefe bye-battles. 
For, as it is certain that tliefc made no part of thofe folcmn cwmbats or competitions at the 
Olympic fi Hival, according fo its original inditiuion; fo neither do \vc fuppofe thtm in the num- 
ber of thoic addcxl aficrwarcls, thofe in the liberal arts and fciences. It is more probable that 
the fophifts, with a view of Ipreading th.cir fame wider, exhibited on ihefe occafions, gratis, to the 
public, the mod approved of their dilTcrtalions made for private exliibiiioa. — S. 

to 
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to fo fmall a number, and (lUce EucjIcus here encourages me to afk you, 
give me a precife and clear account of what yon then faid of tliofc two 
heroes, and what diftindion you made between their charadlcrs. 

Hip. Well, Socrates; I am willing to inform you, more precifely and 
diftliK^lly than I did in my exhibition, what my fentiments are concerning 
thofe heroes, and others befide. — I fay then, that Homer has made Achilles 
fuperior in virtue to all the Grecians wlio were at the ficgc of Troy, Neflor 
fuperior in wifdom, and lHyffes in cuiinmg, 

Soc. Ah, Hippias ! Will you grant me one favour more ? and that is, 
not to laugh at me, if I am flow in apprehending what you fay, and im- 
portune you with frequent and repeated queftions. Will you endeavour, on 
the contrary, to give mc mild .and gentle anfwers ? 

Hip. Since I profefs the inllrueting others in the knowledge of thofe very 
things which arc the fuL^e<^s of your inquiry, and think that knowledge fo 
rare, as to dcferve the being well paid for, it would be unfair and difhonour- 
able in me, Socrates, not to pardon your ignorance, and give a mild anfwer 
to your queftions. 

Soc. Very fairly and honourably fpokcn. — You muft know then, that 
when you faid Achilles was made by Homer fuperior in virtue, 1 fccmed to 
apprehend your meaning : as I alfo did, when you told mc that his Ncftor 
was made fuperior in wifdom. But w b.en you further faid, that the poet had 
made Ulyfles fuperior in cunniijg, what you mean by this, to confefs to you 
the truth, I am entirely ignorant of. — Poflibly I may apprehend your meaning 
better by your anfwer to ti)is qucftion ; Is not cunning part of the character 
of Achilles, as drawn by Homer ? 

Hip. Nothing like it; but the height of fimplicity. For in the niiUh 
bock of the Iliad, where Achilles and UlylVes arc introduced in couverfu- 
tion together, Achilles, addrcfling himfelf to Ulyfles, fpeaks thus ; 

» Son of Laertes, progeny of Jove ! 
Subtle thy wit, Ulyifcs, and thy brain 

» It mud be remembered, that we have profcflld to tranflatc the paflages, taken out of Homer, 
not immediately from the poet, but from Plato. Now in thefc verfes, as here cited, befides other 
various readings, there is one whole line omitted j which, though of importance in the poem, is 
infigmficant to thedc/lgn of IJippias in citing the paflage. — S. 

Full 
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Full of devices various : but to me 
Plain fpccch belongs ; and bluntly to declare 
My mind, my meaning, and my fix'd refolve. 
Not the black gates of hades are to me 
More hoftile or more hateful, thnn the man 
Whofc tongue holds no communion uilh his heart. 
Thus then the fecret purpofe of my foul 
I tell thee — in no fruitlcfs words ; the deed 
Shall follow. 

In thefe verfes we fee the chara61er of each of thofe heroes : we fee 
Achilles fincere and fimple, UlyfTes falfe and cunning. For Achilles is made 
the fpeaker of thcfc verfes, and to Ulyfles are they fpoken. 

Soc. Now, Hippias, lam in fome hopes of underftanding what you mean. 
Falfe you call cunning, it feems ; and a cunning man, with you, I find, is a 
man of falfehood. 

Hip. Exa6llyfo, Socrates. And Homer accordingly has made Ulyfles a 
man of that very chara6ler, in many places both of the Iliad and of the 
Odyfley. 

Soc. Homer then, it feems, was of opinion, that the man of truth was a 
man of different charader from the man of flfehood. 

Hip. Certainly, Socrates. How fhould it be otherwife ? 

Soc. And are you of the fame opinion then yourfelf, Hippias ? 

Hip. Moil certainly. For it would be of lad confequence to have thofe 
two oppofite charadlers confounded^ 

Soc. Homer then let us leave out of the queftion : it being impoffible for 
us to afk him, what he had in his mind when he wrote thofe verfes. But,, 
fince you appear to fecond and fupport his caufe, and to entertain the fame fen- 
timents with thofe which you attribute to him, do you anfwer at the lame 
time for both, for the poet and yourfelf. 

Hip. So it (hall be. Alk any queftion then, whatever you think fit ; — 
only let it be brief. 

Soc. ' By men of falfehood, do you mean men who are under fome fuch 

kind' 

* PlatO; in this and the quefllons which follow^ informs us what are the fources of vice and' 

moral 
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kind of inability to certain adtions, as men who are fi ok labour under ? 
or do you mean men of abilities and powers for fome or otlicr perform^ 
ance ? 

Hip. I mean men, who have powers, and thofe wcry ftrong ones too, for 
many purpofes, but particularly to deceive others, 

Soc, The cunning then, it fcems, according to your account, arc men of 
ftrong powers and abiUtics. Are they not ? 

Hip. They are. 

Soc. Is it through folly, and want of undcrflanding, that they are cun- 
ning and deceitful ? or is it through artfulnefs and underflanding — of a cer- 
tain kind ? 

Hip. Through artfuhiefs in the higheft degree,, and depth of under- 
flanding. 

Soc. They are men of good underftanding then, it feems. 

Hip. They are in no want of underflanding, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Since they have underflanding then, are they ignorant of what they 
are about ? or do they know it ? 

Hip. They know well enough what they do. And through this very 
knowledge it is that they are fo wicked. 

Soc. With this knowledge then, which they are maflcrs of, can they 
want difcipline or ikill ? or do they abound in it ? 

Hip. They have difcipline and ikill very fufficient for their purpofe, that 
is, to deceive. 

Soc. Hold now : let me recolle6t all that you have faid. You afTert, that 
men of falfehood aremen of abilities, underflanding, knowledge, and ikill ;— 
that is, in thofe fubjecls, in which they deceive. 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. And that men of fincerity and men of falfehood are different kinds of 
men, and of quite oppoflre charaders one to the other. 

Hip. I own this affertion alfo. 

moral evil. The firft is foine diforclcr in the body, obfcurlng the light of the mind, or obflrnaing 
theoperati(<n()riis flunkies. . Another is fome defea in the natural powers of the underflanding. 
A third is w ant oi fcience : and the fourth, want of virtuous habit and pradlice. — S. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Weil then; amoiign: the men of abilities and Ikiil, fbm«, it feems, arc 
men of falfehood, according to your account. 

Hip. Mofl true. 

Soc\ When you fay now, that men of falfehood are men of abilities and 
ikill in certain refpeds, do you mean that they are able to deceive, if they arc 
willing fo to do ? or think you that they want abilities for the purpofe of 
deceiving ? 

Hip. I think they have abilities for that purpofe* 

Soc. To fum up the whole then ; men of falfehood arc men who have fkill 
and ability to deceive. 

Hip. Right, 

Soc. The man therefore, who has no ability or (kill to deceive, cannot be 
a man of falfehood, or a deceiver. 

Hip. Very right. 

Soc. * Whether is that man able to do what he wills, who can cxerclfe 
hisability at whatever time he choofes ? that is, fuppofing him not hindered by 
fome difeafe or * other thing of that kind : but in the fame manner, I mean 
as you are able, whenever you choofe it, to write my name. Say you 
not, that every fuch man is able, who has the like power in other cafes ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Tell me now, HIppias ; are not you well verfed in numbers and 
accounts ? 

Hip. Perfedly well, Socrates, 

Soc. Were a man to a(k you then, " How many are thrice feven hun- 
dred," would you not anfwer that queftion, if you chofe fo to do, perfectly 
well, and with the utraoft readinefs ? 

HiP^ I certainly fhould. 

Soc. And that, becaufe your ability and (kill are excellent in fubjeds of 
that kind. 

Hip. True. 

■ This fentencc is evidently intended by Plato as a queftion, not as apofitivc confequcnce from 
any thing before faid. Yet all the editors have given it this wrong turn, by falfeiy printing dox 
inllead of a^a. And all the tranflators were in this, as in moft other places, mifled by the errone- 
ous printing of the Greek text. — S. 

» That is, any outward impediment. In the vulgar ufe of th« words, power and liberty, the 
abfcnce of outward obftacles and impediments only is confidered.^^. 

VOL. V. 2 Soc. 
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Soc. Do you excel in ability and fkill only? or is your virtue* equal to 
your ability and fkill — with refped to the fame fubjedk ; that is, numbers 
and accounts ? 

Hip. It is, Socrates. 

Soc. You are perfe6tly well able, then, upon thefe fubjedls, to fpeak the 
truth : are you not ? 

Hjp. So I imagine. 

Soc. Bui what ; are you not equally able to fpeak untruths upon the 
fame fubjed ? Anfwer me now, Hippias, as you did before, with a generous 
freedom and opennefs. Were a man to afk you, then, ** How many arc 
thrice feven hundred ?'* would not you be the beft able to impofe on others, 
and always to give anfwers alike untrue upon that fubje6l, if you had a 
conftant inclination to impofe falfehood for truth, and never at any time to 
give a right anfwer ? Or would the urilkilled in computations be better able 
to deceive than you are, if they were fo inclined ? Might * not the ignorant, 
however defirous of perfifting in falfe anfwers, frequently happen to ftumble 
on fuch as were true, out of mere ignorance ? But you, who have Ikill, 
fhould you alfb have an incHnation to deceive, would you not always 
invariably anfwer wrong ? 

Hip. Certainly ; the cafe is as you rcprefent It. 

Soc. Now the man of thorough falfehood, is he a deceiver in other 
cafes only, but not fo in numbering and computing ? — Would he not 
deceive others, when numbers and computations were the points in 
queftion ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, would he ^. 

Soc. Let us fuppofe, then, Hippias, fome certain perfon to be a falfc 
man, or a deceiver, upon the fubjedt of numbers and computations. 

Hip. Well. 

Soc. What kind of perfon muil: he be ? In order to be a deceiver, muft 
he not, as you yourfelf juft now acknowledged, have abilities to deceive ? — 

* Socrates here means jufticc, partrcularly that part of it whkh is called veracity. — S. 
. « In the original here we certainly ought to read H o /*ev a/zctfiuf, and not n (or) as it has beea 
hitherto printed, and accordingly tranflated. — S. 

a Numbers and accounts being the chief articles in which bad men are guilty of fraud 
ind falfthood. — S. 

for. 
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for, as to any other man, who wanted thofe abilities, you admitted, if you 
remember, that fuch a one would never be a good deceiver. 

Hip. I remember, we agreed in this* 

Soc. Was it not proved juft now, that you yourfelf was in the highcft 
def>-ree capable of deceiving others, by fahe information, upon the fubje£t of 
numbers and accounts ? 

Hip. In this too we agreed, 

Soc. And are you not in the higheft degree capable of giving true 
information upon the fame fubjcd:? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. *One and the fame perfon therefoi*e has abilities beyond other men. 
to give either falfe or true iinformation upon the fubjed of numbers and 
accounts : and a good arithmetician is this perfon. 

Hip. Without donbt. 

Soc. Who appears, then, Hippias, to be the man of falfehood ', and the 
deceiver, with regard to numbers and accounts ? Is it any other than the 
sood arithmetician ? for he it is who is the moil able. And the fame man 
is alfo the true accountant. 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. ^ You fee then that it belongs to the fame man to be a man of 

falfehood 

' Both members of this fentencc, in the original, are by all the editors crroneoufly, as we 
apprehend, made Interrogative; and are fo tranflatcd by Serranus and Bembo. The other 
verfions, in this place, concur with ours. — S. 

* Ariftotle obferves, that Plato here makes ufe of a paralogifm, or fophiftical way of arguing: 
for by ^i^euhi;, or, a man of falfehood, Plato, fays he, means a man ^uvafxevoi 4'f«'3«rdj«, capable of 
fpeaking untruths ; whereas the word properly fignifies a man Bux^pvi ««< xpoaipiriKoi tm roiouruv 
[fc. •v|/fy36j)'] XoyoiUy /un 5i' srepov ri, aA^a 3i' auro, xai o «x^o^5 c/ziro:»jTi«of t<wv roiovron Xoyut, apt to fpeak 
falfities tlirough choice, and with intention to deceive, and to beget in others falfe notions of 
things. Ariftot. Metaphyfic. 1. v. c. 29, And fuch a man, it is true, is the fubje^l of the 
prefent difpute between Socrates and Hippias ; but it \s an innocent piece of fophiftry j fincc it is 
not employed for the purpofe of deceiving any, but for that only of difcovering truth ; and turns 
into jufl reafoning, when the inference comes afterwards to be drawn from all the inftances 
enumerated. Ariftotle does not condemn Plato as guilty of arguing unfairly, or of putting off 
onefenfe of the word for another ; but as he treats, in that chapter of his Metaphyfics, concerning 
the various meanings of the words falfe and falfity, he produces from this paflage of Plato a 
Angular inflance of an improper ufe of the term 4'f«J'»)5, falfe, when applied to man. — S. 

^ In this fentencc Socrates makes the application of his firfl inftance, to prove the truth of his 

a Q a general 
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falfehood and a man of truth on fuch fubjedls ; and that the man of truth is 
not a better man in this refpe6l, than the man of falfehood ; for indeed he is 
the fame perfon ; fo far is he from being one of oppofitc charadler, as you 
juft now imagined. 

Hip. It appears fo in this cafe, I own. 

Soc. Shall we try how it appears in other cafes ? 

Hip. With all my heart ; if you choofe to go on to others. 

Soc. Have not you great (kill in geometry ? 

Hip. I have. 

Soc. Well then ; is it not fo in geometry ? Is not one and the fame 
perfon capable of giving either true or falfe information concerning 
diagrams ? 

Hip. I admit he is. 

Soc. Is any other perfon befide good at diagrams ? 

Hip. No other. 

Soc. A good and Ikilful geometrician, then, is equally capable, in either 
way, above other perfons : and, if there be any excellent deceiver upon the 
fubjefl of diagrams, it muft be fuch a man : for he has abilities to deceive ; 
whereas the bad geometrician is wanting in thofe abilities : fo that neither 
in this cafe can the man who has no abilities to deceive ever be a deceiver or 
man of falfehood, as you before admitted. 

Hip. You are right. 

Soc. Further now, let us confider a third cafe, that of aftronomy ; in 
which fcience you have a flill deeper knowledge than you have in thofc 
mentioned before, is it not true, Hippias ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Does not the fame thing then hold good in aftronomy ? 

Hip. It is probable that it does, Socrates. 

Soc. In this cafe, therefore, it is the good aftronomer who is, above al! 
others, the man of falfehood ; he who is able and well qualified to deceive : 
for it cannot be the man who is ignorant in aftronomy ; becaufe fuch a one 
is unable and unqualified for that purpofe. 

general pofition : we have, therefore, with all the tranflalors, except Serranus, given it the air of 

an abfolute aflcrtion j contrary to the printed editions of the Greek, in which it is turned into 

a qu^ftion. — S» 

Hip, 
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Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc. One and the fame man therefore, in aftronomy alfo, is the man of 
truth and the man of falfehood. 

Hip. So it feems to be, 1 confefs. 

Soc, Now, Hippias, let us proceed to confider, in general and at largc^ 

through all the arts and fciences, if there be any cafe in which that 
pofition fails of being true. You muft be a competent judge of this, becaufc 
your knowledge is univerfal, and you are mafter of more arts than any man 
living : * as I have heard you yourfelf declare, at fome of the tables in the 

aflembly- 

' Whenever Plato brings inftances from the mathematical fciences, in order to prove or to 
illuftrate any truth running through them all, he does it always with a view of leading the mind 
upward from them to that mafter-fciencc*, that from which they receive their principles^ the 
fcience of mind ; or at leaft to its immediate and nobleft offspring, that of morals. See particu- 
larly his Theaetetus, Republic, and Epinomis. We make this obfervation here, to ftiow the fcope 
of the argument now ufed by Socrates. The fmall company about him, all of them, except 
Hippias and Eudicus, were his own difciples, and of his intimate acquaintance : confequently 
they were ufed to this method of reafoning in the difcourfes of their mafter. It was eafy for theni 
therefore to apply the inftances, which he brought from the lower fciences, agreeably to his in- 
tention ; and to infer from thence, that, if his prefent argument were juft, it would hold good \n 
thofe higher fciences. But the abfurdity of this muft have been clearly apparent to them : for they 
knew that the truly wife and good man was, with a full and free choice, attached to truth ; ami 
confequently, where veracity was concerned, was indeed /wn dumfiEvog ^su^£<rdai, incapable of uttering 
falfuies, or untruths, in a moral fenfe ; and that in fuch cafes, 4'^v^^i, a man of falfehood, in Plato'ft 
fenfe of the word, was the fame with ^tv^nf in Ariftoi!e*s fenfe of it, or ^^eu^vXof, a man given to 
fpeak fal(ities,.and was the reverfe therefore of the man of truth. Hence they faw, it followed, 
that, contrary to the account given by Hippias, the falfe man, or deceiver in words, was under 
fome natural inability either of body or of mind, or was ignorant and void of the beft fcience, of 
wanted (kill and experience in the art of human life, that is, praftic virtue, Ariftode rightly ob- 
ferves, that Plato produces thefe inftances of falfehood, in the way of induAion, to prove the fame 
thing univerfally to be true of all moral evil. The inference, therefore, is, that no man is a wicked 
or bad man knuv, with a clear-fighted and free choice, but aKuv, through the power of fome evil 
neceffity. — S. 

• Socrates, to put his moaning beyond all doubt with the intelligent part of his awbence,. 
prefents to their view next, in a very ftrong light, the charafter of Hippias himfelf, as full of falfe 
boafting and vain pretenfions, which m him were clearly the effects of a total ignorance in moral 
fcience. He had been, it (Gvmnj though probably but for a ftiort time, a difciple of Hegefidamus, 
or, as he is called by Jamblichus, (in Vit. Pythag. cap. ult.) Agefidamus, a Pythagorean philo- 
fopher of Metapontum in Lucania y who taught, that the perfection, end, and happinefs of mai> 

* This master-science is by Plato called eliaiccHc, and by Aristotle metaphysics.. For an account of which see 
lifi Introduction to the Parmenides.— *T. 

couiiiled! 
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aflcmbly-hall ' ; where you were fetting forth in ample detail, and gloryuig 
in, the variety of your valuable a£)d rare knowledge. You there told us 
that you went once to the Olympic feftival, with your attire, and every thing 
which you had about you; all the making of your own hands: in the firft 
place, that the fcal-ring which you wore on your finger, for you began with 
that, was your own work, proving thus your (kill in cutting intaglios. Befide 

that, 

confifted in •ttrra/>««a, felf-fufficicnce : but Hippias was fo blind, it feems, to the true meaning of 
that fublime do^lrine, and fo ftupid with regard to truth, whether nietaphyiical or moral, as to 
imagine, that the being able to fiimirti hinifelf from himfclf with all the conveniencies and even 
ornaments of life, and not to be indebted to any other artifls for fuch as their refpe^live arts afford, 
was ihc felf-fufficience recommended by the philofopher. See Quintilian. Inft. Orat. I. xii. c. ii, 
where that mod judicious writer feems to have accounted for the condu£l of Hippias from this 
ridiculous error of his : for, in order to attain felf-fufficience, Hippias aimed at acquiring fkill in 
all the feveral arts requifite for that purpofe ; and, falling far (hort of an acquifition which is 
beyond the powers of any one man, he yet arrogantly pretended to it, through a defire of being 
admired by the multitude, and for want of that true felf-fufficience taught by Hegefidamus : to 
underftand which it may be neceflTary in this place to obferve, that in the days of Thalcs the Ionian 
arofe Pythagoras; who in the fouthern parts of Italy, where Grecian colonies had fettled, founded 
a fe6t of philofophers, from their country called Italic. The chief obje^ of their philofophv was 
the knowledge of mind ; which ihey confidcred as the firft-moving principle in nature, and the 
fountain of all adion ; moving the foul to a6i with a view always to fome end, which end always 
is fome good. They held, that, as the univerfe was perfeft and complete, actuated by foul under 
the dire^ion of mind, this univerfal miod was avrortxiK, that is, had in bimfelf his own end, the 
pofleffion of all good, and was fufficicnt to his own perfect happinefs : the univerfal foul, therefore, 
a(5led only for the fake of producing good to particular beings, as many as was poffible, and of 
communicaiing to particular minds the happinefs of its own. Now this arifing from its felf fuf- 
ficience, independence, and the contemplation of all being and beauty within ilfelf, the great 
points of the Pythagorean moral were lo free man from his depcndance on things out of himfelf, 
to purge his foul from ihofe paffions by which he is attached to them, and to remove his life from 
thofe incumbering purfuits which hinder the contemplation of tmth, and hide the view of arche- 
typal and true beauty. Accocdingly thcfe phiJofophers taught, that the end of man was bfiotttffif r« 
&tuy a refembling of God : which Hegefidamus explained by amecfuuaf felf-fufficience: and his 
explication is confirmed by wlytt Socrates in Xenophon teaches, (Mem. 1. i. p. 79. ed. Sinipfon.) 
that ^ to want noihingis peculiar to the divine nature; and to have thefeweft wants is approaching 
to it the neareft." This felf-fufficience, by which a man becomes independent ; and is free, like 
Cod himfelf, to do good to all ; is the fame thing alfo with that freedom of the foul, the defire of 
which to raifc in his difciples is the uliimate end of Plato in this Dialogue. — S. 

* The ayopa, or place where the people met, and voted in their general afTemblies, was the place 
likewife of exchange : for at certain hours of the day mercantile bufinefs was here traufa<5\ed : and 
tt certain other hours the (hops within it all around were opened, and tables were brought out, on 

which 
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that, you had another feal of your own engraving : a flrigil too', and an un- 
guent-box, of your own workmanfliip. Your father faid, that the flippers, 
which you then had on your feet, were of your own cutting out and mak- 
ing; and that the garments which you then wore, the upper and the under 
both, were of your own weaving. But, what feemed the ftrangeft thing of 
all, and a proof of your ingenuity and fkill the mod furprifing, you told us, 
that the belt or girdle, which you wore round your veft, (and it was of that 
rare and coftly fort, fuch as they make in Perfia,) was entirely your own 
manufaflure. Befide all this, you carried with you thither, on that oc- 
cafion, poems, you faid, of your own compoiing, epic, tragic, and dithy- 
rambic; together with a great number of your compofitions in profe upoiii 
various fubjedls. You adured us, that in the fciences, thofe we have juft 
now been fpeaking of, you was fuperior to every perfon then at the Olym- 
pics ; as you alfo was in the fcience of rhythm and harmony, and that of 
grammar. You enumerated, as well as I remember, a multitude of other 
branches of knowledge \\hich you excelled in. But, I think, I had like to 
have forgotten your art of memory, for which you are fo famous. Many 
other arls I prefume you have, which I cannot recoiled at prefent. But 
what 1 mean is this ; to put you upon confidering thofe arts and fciences, 
which you are maftt-r of, (and I have mentioned a fufficient number of 
them,) and all thofe befide, which are fcverally profcflcd by others; and 
then to alk you, if you can think of any, where the man of truth and the 

whicli all kinds of fhop-coniaiodiiics were expofed lo falc, each kind feverally in a peculiar part of 
this vaft edifice ; that every ])erf(»n who came to purchafe might know where tomectdirct^iy witii 
what he wanted. At fome of ihefe /hops and tables much time was fpent by the talkative, the in- 
quifuivc, and the idle. — S. 

' This was an inUrument ufed by the old Greeks and Romans to clean the (kin ; and ferving 
them, bcfidcs, for the fame purpofes with our flefli-brufti : for the antient politer nations took a 
much better care of their perfons than is cnftomary amongft the modern Europeans. Whenever 
their bodies were fouled, as after travelling, or walking in dufty roads, after wrefiling, or other ex- 
ercifes, which they ufed almofl naked in rooms ftrewed deep with a foft fand, (to procure them, 
when they fell, an eafy fall,) they rubbed ihemlelvcs gently with thefc ftrigils ; bathing at the fame 
time in warm baihs, which were very numerous, and lo be met with in all great towns and cities. 
At other limes a more velicmcnt rubbing fervid in the room of e.xercife iifelf. After ufing ihe 
flrigil, ihey anointed themfelves all over, efpccially about their joints, with fome pcrfiumd oW at 
unguent. Thus ihe fkin ^as cleanfed, the blood was equably circulated, tl,e mufcles wer« 
firen^ihcQed, and the joints made fupplc i;nd pliant. — S. 

maa 
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man of falfehood, as we have dcfcribed them, are diflindl perfoiis; and 
where the fame man is not equally fitted for fpeaking truth and falfehood. 
Confidcr the matter in any art you pleafe, in any kind of wifdom, fkill, or 
cunning, or whatever elfe you choofe to name it, and you will never find it 
fo to be ; fmce it is not. there to be found. For if you know any, which 
affords fuch an inflance, tell me what it is. 

Hip. I am not able, Socrates, thus on the fudden. 

Soc. Nor ever, as I imagine, will you be able. If I am in the right then, 
remember, Hippias, what conclufion follows from my reafoning. 

Hip. It does not readily occur to me, Socrates, what conclufion it is you 
mean. 

Soc. You do not perhaps at prefent exercife your art of memory. No 
doubt, you think there is at prefent no occafion for it, I will aflifl you 
therefore in recolleding. Do you not remember that you faid, Achilles was 
a man of truth, and Ulyii^cs a man of cunning and falfehood ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. But now you perceive, that the man of truth and the man of falfe- 
hood have proved to be the fame perfon. So that, if UlyfTes was a man of 
falfehood, it appears that he was no lefs a man of truth ; and if Achilles was 
a man of truth, we find he mu/l alfo have been a man of falfehood. Thefe 
two chara61ers then are not heterogeneous, one from the other ; much lefs 
are they oppofite, as you imagined ; but are fimilar, and meet in the fame 
man. 

Hip. Socrates, you are always twifting and winding arguments in this fort 
of way. In every matter of debate, you always pick out that point in 
which mofl difficulty lies ; you f^ick clofe to that, and handle it with a mofl 
minute exadlnefs : but you never meddle with the * whole of the fubjedl-, 
confidered in one view. For I can produce you now a multitude of proofs, 

" Hippias himfelf is here made to expofe his own loofe, vague, and declamatory way of talk- 
ing; fo oppofite to that clofe, precife, and truly logical manner of Socrates in his difcourfes, by 
which alone truth can be difcovered, and the difputes arifing in converfation be brought to any 
rational or fair conclufion. But this not being now or ever the intention of Hippias, he exprefles 
ih this fpeech his uneafinefs at the prefent method of managing the debate, and his dcfire of re- 
turning to his ufual long harangues; (bowing himfelf in this refpc^l alfo the ^J/€^/(^»}J, or man of 
falfehood ; according to the old maxim, " Dolo/us verjatur in generalibusy* The man, who roeani 
to deceive, deals only in generals, and avoids coming to particulars. — S. 

if 
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if you aredifpofed to hear them, fufficient to convince you, thai Homer has 
made Achilles a man of fincerity, and of greater virtue than Ulyfles ; whom 
he has made crafty, falfe, and deceitful, in fine, a worfe man than Achilles. 
And tooppofe my proofs, do you, if you have a mind to it, bring othcrfi oa 
your fide of the queftion, to prove Ulyfles the better man : by which means 
our little audience here may be the better enabled to judge which of us 
fpeaks the beft. 

Soc. ' I have no doubt, Hippias, but that your wifdom is fuperior to 
mine. But it is a conftant rule with me, at the time when any man is 
fpeaking, to give him my attention ; efpecially, if I think him a wife man S 
and, as I am defirous of comprehending perfedly all he means, afterwards I 
interrogate, and fift him thoroughly concerning all he has faid ; I confider it over 
again, and compare it with the account he gives me in his anfwers, in order 
to my own better information. But if I think the ipeaker infignificant, ^nd 
not worth regarding, after he has done fpeaking, I alk him no queftions, nor 
give myfelf any trouble about what he has been talking of. You may know 
by this, what perfons 1 account wife. You may alfo find, that I am ftudious 
and felicitous about the fayings of* fuch a man ; that I am bjufy and reftlefs 
in putting queftions to him, with a view of being improved by the acquiff- 
tion of fomc piece of knowledge. Accordingly, I took particular notice, iu 
niy own mind, of fomething^ which feemed to me very flrange in that paf- 
fa<ye of Homer, if your interpretation of it be true^ that which you repeated 
juft now, to prove that Achilles treated Ulyfles as a deceiver. This to me, 
J fay, feemed flrange ; becaufe Ulyfles, your cunning UlyfTes, no where 
appears to have fpoken untruths : but it is Achilles, whom we find cunning, 
according to your account, as being a teller of falfitics and deceiving others. 
For having premifed that fair profeflfion, which you juft now repeated. 



• Socrates here intimates, that the fourcc of that habit, which Hippias had, of lying and de- 
ceiving, was a fontlnefs for unmerited or falfe praife, with an affeAalion of being thought wife. 

•The word in the original here is printed t«tji, but we prefumc ought tp be either t«t«v, 
agreeably 10 the tranflations of Ficinus andGrynecus, or as we havefuppofed it in ours, roiuru. — S. 

3 F*rom the fenfc it is evident, that we ought here to read in the Greek •, n — arowof^ m. r. k 
notoTi 3i' [evotj an error frequent throughout the printed text. Stephena has frequently indeed 
corre6led it ; but has pilTed it over in lliis and many other places.— S. 

VOL. V, 2 P ^'^^ 
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Not the black gatea of hades are to me 
Wore hoflilc or more hateful, than the roan 
Wboie tong!ie holds no communion with Ills hetrt. 

A little afterwards he declares^ that he would not be difluaded from his pur- 
pofe, not by UJyfTes and Agamemnon together ; nor would he be by anjf 
means prcvaikd on to flay in the Trojan territories^;, but, lays he, 

* To-^morrow, after facrifice to Jove 

And all that next in nature m divine, 

My well-mann'd galleys launch! from the Ihore 

I<nto the briny wiures : and thou (halt fee, 

(If curious of the fight, cr thy coooern 

Thou mak'ft it,) with the dawning hour oMay, 

My fleet fpread o'er the fifhy Hellefpont ; 

With many an eager ftroke of the brifk oara 

Short'ning the paflfage : and if Neptune grant< 

ProQjcrous voyage, the third returning light 

Shall view me on ricli Pthia'a fertile plains. 

Bcfidcs, long before this, with an air of infult he had laid thus- to Agar 
mcmnon, 

* And now with my full galleys I d«part> 

Steering my courfe for Pthia : — my beft courfe 
Is homeward, — here difhonour'd. — Nor fhalt thou 
Meet better fare, I ween : — no more expe6l 
Spoils and rich plunder (hail attend thine arms* 

Now though he had made this declaration, firfl: in the face of the whole army, 
and afterwards to fuch as were intimate with him, it no where appears, that 
he made any preparations for his voyage, or any attempts toward the launch- 
ing of his Ihips, in order to his departure homeward; but, on the contrary, 

* We meet ^tth this paflage in the ninth book of the Iliad, v. 357, &c. a little after the for- 
mer ; and both of them exaHly as they are cited by Plato. — S. 

* The verfes, here cited, occur in the fkft book of the Iliad,.with adiflference only in one word. 
For inftcad of XtfiW, which we read in Plato, we find in Homer fifltfov : a difference not taken 
notice of by Barnes m his Vac. Left. Perhaps he thought it not of importance enough tomentioui 
Butj til editions of the fined .writers of antiquity, too minute an accuracy, we think^ never can be 

1 with 
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with a noble indifference, he difregarded t!ie keeping of his word atid the 
fpeaking truth. It was for this reafon, Hippias, that I propofed my firft 
queftion to you; becaufe I was at a lofs to know, which of thofc two heroes 
the poet had made the better man : but I prefumed thdt both were excellent; 
and that it was difficult to determine whether was the fuperior, as well with 
refpedl to fpeaking truth and^ falfehood, as every other kind of virtue; for 
in that point, no lefs than in others, they feemed nearly on a par. 

Hip. You view not the matter in its true light, Socrates. For, though 
Achilles breaks his word, it is plain that he had no intention to deceive, nor 
any dilTembled meaning: but, againft his inclination, he is obliged, by the 
diftrefTes of the army, to ftay and give them his afliftance. But whea 
Ul)fles fpeaks falfely, it is with defign, and his falfehood is voluntary. 

Soc. My dear friend Hippias, you deceive me; and are guilty, yourfelf, 
of doing as you fay UlyiTes did. 

Hip. Far from it, Socrates. How mean you ? and in what refpefl ? 

Soc. By telling me, that Achilles had no intention to deceive, nor any dif- 
fembled meaning : whereas Achilles, in faying through arrogance what he 
had no ferious intention of doing, was fo * artful an impoftor, as Homer has 
rcprefented him, that he appears confident of outwitting Ulyfles, and con- 
cealing from him the emptinefs of his arrogance ; nay, to that degree con- 
fident, as to dare in his prefence tocontradi£t himfelf. Accordingly we find 
UlyfTes adlually impofcd upon: for, as we fee from his filencc on that 
heal, he difcovered not that Achilles had told him any untruth. 

Hip. Where is all this <o be found, Socrates ? 

• Socratfs here men fions falfehood ts wel! as truth, in order to preferve confidence in his argu- 
mentation ; having proved to Hippiai, that the fpeaking falfehood well was the effect of fome kind 
of knowledge and virtue. — S. 

» In the Greek, Fw, or cunning juggler. By Achilles here, we fuppofe, is mtant that very 
paflion of arrogance in him, which is the moft diftinguiihed part of his chara6ler. For all the 
great anions and events of Homcr*a IKad turn upon the defire of Achilles to fhow to the Gre- 
cians the importance of hit prefence and his aid. By the fame name, Tor,f, is the padion of love 
called in Plato'a Ban'juel, and in the fame metaphorical fenfe ; becaufe both thefe paffions impofe 
upon a man's own underftanding, and force him to fay and do things, to which his reafon is by 
no means privy ; putting him, as in this cafe of Achilles, upon contradiftory promifes and aflcr^ 
tlons } and by their bold affurance, making him believe them all, by turns, himfelf.— S. 

a p 2 Sec^ 
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Soc. Do you not remember, that ^ after he had declared (as he did to 
UlvfTes), that he would fet fail early the next day ; to Ajax on the other 
hand he fays no fuch thing, but tells liim a quite different (lory. 

Hip. h\ what paffiige ? 

Soc. In this, 

* No more in bloody field (linll I engage, 
I nor my forces ; till great 1 nam's Ton, 
ThegodJike HcAor, worthy of his fire, 
Through heaps of flaughter'd Greeks, vl6lorIou3 reach 
My myrmidons j or till his hoftile (lames, 
Spreading from iliip to fliip, approach my own. 
Then, — near my veflTel, or my tent, I truft, 
Shall He<^()r's fury, though impetuous, meet 
A bound impalTable. 

Now can you imagine, HIppias, that he was Co forgetful, this fon of the god- 
defs Thetis, this pupil of the fage Chiron, as that, after throwing out the 
bittereft reproaches upon fuch as fpeak what they mean not, he fhould firft 
tell UlyfTes that he would fail away, and then, througli forgetfulnels, affurc 
Ajax that he would continue where he was ? Do you not think, that he 
mud: have talked in this manner with defign, and from a fuppofal that 
Ulyffes was a plain fnnple man, and that he fhould get the better of him that 
very way, by artifice and lying I 

* In the Greek this paflage is read thus ; Ovk oio-d*, otj Xfy«v, vfrtpoVf r if wpo? tow O^vrctx t^r, a/xa 
ryi hoiaTTOTTXi (Fiia-Sai^H t. X. Stephens faw, that this was a corrupt reading j but an emendation of 
it not readily occurring^ to his mind, he fuppofed that many words were wanting. A (light al- 
teration only will, as we imagine, corre<i;l the fentence thus; Ouk 0176*, oti Xfywv, td u^Tepata 
(ui Trpci tov 'OWcria epn) afia th noi aTroTrMuiiLo-daiy x. t. X. agreeably to which we have made our 
tranflation. — S. 

* Achilles fpeaks of He6lor thus highly on this occa(ion, purpofely to raife the higher, in thofe 
who heard him, the idea of his own valour ; none but himfelf, he tells them, being able to flop 
the progrcfs of fo mighty awd formidable an enemy. Mr. Pope therefore, in omitting thofe high 
terms in which Achilles here mentions He<9:or, has omitted an e(rential beauty in this pa(ragc, and 
particularlymaterial to that purpofe, for which it is cited by Socrates, — to fliow, that the incon- 
fiftent falfitieg, uttered by Achilles, were owing to his arrogance and his thirft of glory. See the 
IntroduAion to this Dialogue. The verfes are taken from the ninth book of the Iliad, v. 646, 
&c. But there is evidently a falfe reading in them, as cited by Plato, ^d)j(ro/*a» iudead of /x£j)i<ro^<, 
obferved by Barnes, in his notes on Homer. — S. 

Hip. 
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H/P. I think quite otherwife, Socrates : I think that he was inipofed 
i]pon, hiinfelf, by his own fimplicity and undefigning heart: and that want 
of rcfle6lion made him talk to Ajax in a drain different from that in wliich 
he had been talking to Ulyfles. But Ulyffes, whenever he fpeaks truth, has 
always an intention to deceive, no lefs than when he fpeaks a falfehooJ. 

Soc. Ulyfles then is a better man, it feems, than Achilles. 

Hip. By no means, Socrates, clearly. 

Soc. Why, was it not proved juft now, that the fpeakers of falfehood?, 
knowing them fo to be, and with intention to deceive, were * better men 
than thofe, who fpoke what was falfe merely through ignorance, and againd 
their intention ? 

Hrp. But how is it poffible, Socrates, that fuch as are guilty of injuftice 
knowingly, fuch as are deceitful, and infidious, and wilfully do mifchief, 
ihouKl be better men than thofc, who, not knowing what they do, lead 
others into mifchiefs or mirtakes? To fuch is due free pardon, (hould any 
injudlce be done by their means, or if any man be deceived by them, or 
fulfcr injury. The laws * accordingly are more fevere to defigning cheats, 
and to the wilfully injurious, than to fuch as deceive or injure v/ithout in- 
tention of fo doing. 

Soc, You fee, HIppias, that I fpoke truth, when I told you, how bufy 

' This Is another inftance, fimilar to that, taken notice of by Ariftotle, which we mentioned 
before, of a fophiflical way of arguing ufed by Plato againft the fophifts. For the truth of the 
pofition, contended for, has indeed been proved ; and is apparent enough, in every inferior art 
or fciencc ; but Plato applies it in this place to morals, of which it has not been proved, but 
the dire<!^ contrary infiniiatcd. There is the fame ambiguity of expreflion in our own language; 
for wc ufc the term, good man, with reference not only to moral goodnefs, but even ability or (kill 
in any way whatever. Such a one, we fay, is a good man, when we only mean, as to fome 
particular kind of work or action which he performs well. — S. 

* Dcmofthcnes in Orat. c. Midiam, § ti. p. 35 and 36 of Dr. Taylor's edition in 8vo. 
gives an account of thefe laws fomewhat more at large, too long to be here inferted, but fo like 
this of Plato's, and fo much in the fame words, that it feems highly probable he had an eye 
towards it when he compofed that part of his oration. For that incomparable orator was always 
a great admirer of Plato, and had been one of his favourite difciples ; as wcare told by the writer 
of the lives of the ten orators^ vulgarly afcribed to Plutarch. — S. 

and 
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and reftlefs I was in putting quedions to the wife '. I fear, indeed, that I 
have no other valuable quality belonging to mc ; the reft which I have being 
inconfiderable and mean. For I am apt to be miftaken in the natures of 
things, and ignorant of what they truly are. A fufBcient evidence of which 
appears, whenever 1 am in company with any of you celebrated wife men, 
whofe wifdom is acknowledged by the united voices of all the Grecians. It 
then appears that I know nothing: for fcaicely in any point am 1 of the 
fame opinion with you. And what greater evidence can there be of a man':> 
want of knowledge, than his differing in opinion from the wife, 1 have this 
one admirable quality, however, which laves me from the fatal confequences 
of ignorance and error ; this, that I am not afhamed to learn ; but am 
given to inquiry, and to alking queftions, 1 am very thankful alio to the 
perfon who vouchfafes me an anfwer : nor ever negledled I to pay him my 
due acknowledgments. For whenever 1 had acquired a piece of knowledge, 
I never denied my having learnt it ; nor ever pretended, that it was of my 
own finding out. On the contrary, I celebrate the wildom of my teacher, 
whenever I produce the dodrlne which he taught me. Thus at prcfent, 
for inftance, I agree not with you in that polition, which you have laid 
down for truth ; but am ftrongly of a different opinion. And this, I am 
convinced, arifes from fomething in me, and muft be attributed to my be ng 
fuch a one as I am ; to avoid ufuig any term or epithet too high in fpeaking 
of myfelf. To me, Hippias, the truth appears diredly contrary to what 
you fay. I think, that thofe who injure others, who are guilty of injuftice, 
who vent falfehoods, anti deceive, or commit any other fault, knowingly 
and wil fr. lly, are better men than fuch as do the fame evils ignorantly and 
without free choice. Sometimes, however, I am in the oppofite way of 
thinking. In fhort, my fentiments are ever \^rying upon this fubjed, and 
driven backward and forward continually : the caufe of which unfteadinefs 
is clearly want of knowledge. But I now find in mylclf a frefh acceffion 
of my old malady.: for the opinion, which prevails in me at prelent, is 

» This and fuch olher fayings, frequent in the mouth of Socrates, palTed with the people even 

of his own time for mere ironies. Whence he was commonly called o ii^uv, ihediiTembler of hfi 

knowledge, or pretender to ignorance. — S. 

this ; 
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this ; — that fuch as commit wilful errors in any adion whatever, are better 
men, with refped to actions in that way, than thofe who err in the fame 
way againft their will or intention. This prefent turn of mind in me is 
owing, as I imagine, to the preceding part of our converfation : for our 
reafoning upon the point, then debated, will, in all appearance at prefent, 
hold good through all things; and will prove, that the involuntary a6lors of 
ill, in any of thofe inflances we have mentioned, are more wicked than 
thofe who are guilty of the fame bad adions wilfully. Be fo good there- 
fore as to fet my mind right : for in healing the difeafe of this, and freeino^ 
it from ignorance, you will do me a much greater piece of fervice, than you 
would in healing any diftemper incident to my body. But now, fliould you 
have any intention to go through a long harangue, I can afTure you before- 
hand, that you will never that way lucceed in the affair : for my thoughts 
never will be able to keep even pace with you. But if you are difpofed to 
anfwer to my queftions, as you did before, you will highly^ profit and im- 
prove me ;.and, I prefume, receive no detriment yourfelf. I have a right, , 
Eudicus, to beg your interelt with Hippias on this occafion ; for you it was 
who engaged me in this difpute with him. If he therefore is averfe to con-, 
tinuing the converfation in the way which 1 defire, do you intercede with 
him to favour my requefl:. 

EuD. There will be no occafion, Socrates, I imagine, for my intercef- 
fion. That is made unneceflary by what Hippias himiclf faid at firft, — that 
he never declined anfwering to any man's queflions. Did you not fay fo, 
Hippias ? 

Hip. I own it, Eudicus. But Socrates is always entangling the argu- 
ment with cunning fallacies; and behaves like a fly deceiver. 

Soc. My good Hippias ! I do it not wilfully, 1 afl'ure you, nor with any 
intention to deceive :. for, if that were the cafe, I fhould be a man of great 
wifdom and abilities, according to your account. But,, if 1 have that fault 
which you accufe me of, it is wholly involuntary in me. I pray you there- 
fore pardon me : for pardon, you fay, i^^; due to involuntary and ignorant 
deceivers. 

» See the laft fcnlence but one in the Greater Hippias.— S. 

EUD. 
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EuD. Do fo, Hlpplas; forgive Socrates; and be not angry with lilm : 
brut for my fake, and out of regard to your own word, anfwer to whatever 
c]iiellions he (hall propofe to you. 

Hip. Well, at your entreaty, I will anfwer to his queftions. — Con>e then ; 
propofe any, which you dchre to have an anfwer to. 

Soc. Truly, Hippias, I am greatly defn'ous to have a thorough difcufTion 
of that very point juft now mentioned ; — Which are the better fort of men ; 
tnofc who commit errors knowingly, wilfully, and purpofcly ; or thoie 
others, who are guilty of the very fame without knowing what they do, 
and without any will or piirpofe to err^ Now the bcil way we can take, 
to have this point well examined, is, in my opinion, by fctting out thus ; — 
but obferve, and make your anfwers duly -: — Are there not men, who arc 
good at a foot-race ? 

* Every univerfal iruth will hold good in all particular cafes, lo which it i» a-'plicaWe. In ihu 
way of reafoning therefore by indu6Uon, the enunieraiingof many particulars, however chofen, 
in which the hypothefis to be proved is found true, ferves lo induce a probabilily at leafl of its 
being true univerfally. And if the hypo^hcfis fails in no inftance that can be thought of, the 
certainty of it is then fufficiently edablilhcd. — It (hould feem, therefore, that Plato might have 
been indifferent what inftances he produced to prove a do6lrine which, if true, might fairly be 
inferred from a multitude of any pitched upon at random. And indeed, had ihis been all he 
had in view, indifferent he would certainly have been to which he gave the preference. But 
hisdefign, in fele(5^ing from all the feveral kinds of adion the particular inftances that follow, to 
the end of this fecond part of the Dialogue, is to (liow, what weaknefTes or diforders in the hu- 
man frame are ihc natural caufes of ignorance and vice ; and what nilural difpofifum of body and 
mind is favourable to knowledge and virtue. In the choice and arrangement of thefe inftances 
will appear admirable art and contrivance : for thedifcovery of wbich he prepares us in this (i;n- 
icnce, by profefling to take a certain method and way of beginning, fueh as is the mod 
proper. — S. 

^ Plato begins, and takes his four firft inftances from fuch anions as fundamentally de- 
pend on the ftrudurc of the body and the conformation of its parts; in particular, running, 
wrcfllinfj, dancing, and linging. For the well-performing of thefe excreifes, fo far as the body 
is concerned, feverally depends on agility, flrength, gcaccfulnefs, and a mufical voice: and thefe 
icvcrally arife from elafticiiy of the fibres, ftrmnefs in the fabric of the bones, pliantncfs in the 
joints, and a perfed power of dilatation and contraaion in the lungs and larynx. When all 
thefe concur, the natural confequcnces will be an animated, free, and eafy flow of the blood and 
humours, fprightlinefs and vigour in the foul, and at the fame lime (if no obftacle hlm'.er) firm- 
ncfs in the mind. — S. 

Hip. 
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Hip. There are, 

Soc. And others in the fame exercifc who are bad ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. Are not the good, thofe who run well? and the bad, thofe who run ill ? 

Hip. They are. 

Soc. Do not the flow runners run ill? the fwift runners, well? 

Hip. They do. 

Soc. In the race therefore, and in running, fwiftnefs is a good thing; 
flowncfs, a bad thing. 

Hip. Without difpute, 

Soc. Whether of thefe two then is the better man in the race ? One, 
who runs flow wilfully and on purpofe ; or one, vvhofc flownefs ia running 
is involuntary and undefigned ? 

Hip. The firft ; he, who runs flow on purpofe. 

Soc. Is not running the doing fomething ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc, And if fo, is not ComcsiGtion performed in running? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who runs ill, performs an adioa which is bad 
and unfeemly m the race. 

Hip. Undoubtedly fo. 

Soc. And the man runs ill, you fay, who ru^fi flowly. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. He therefore is the good man in the race, who wilfully and purpofely 
commits this bad and unfeemly adion : and he is the bad man, who does it 
againfl: his u ill and his intention. 

Hip. So it feems to be, 

Soc. In the race therefore, the man, who is guilty of bad anions againfl: 
his will and his intention, is a worfe man than the other, in whom thofe 
bad a61ions are voluntary and intended. 

Hip. In the race, I grant you, that it is fo. 

Soc. And how i» it in wreftling ? Whether of the two is the better 
wreftic r ? the man who, when he falls, falls defignedly, or the man whofe 
falls u^e invuluntary and untlcfigned ? 

VOL. V, 2 Q HlF. 
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Hip. Probably, the man who falls defignedly. 

Soc. And which is the worfe and more unfeemly adlion in wrefHino-? for 
a man to fall himfelf, or to give his antagonift a fall? 

Hip. To fall himfelf. 

Soc. In wreftling then alfo, the man, who is guilty of bad and unfeemly 
a6lions with defign, is a better man than the other, who is guilty of the 
fame without defigning them. 

Hip. It is probable that he is. 

Soc. And how does the rule hold with refped to all other adions of the 
body ? Is not the man, whofe body is well-framed and fitly difpofed, equally 
able for actions either ftrong or weak, either feemly and becoming, or un- 
becoming and awkward ? So that the man who has a better habit of body, 
when he performs any bodily exercife or a61ion ill, does it out of choice ; 
but the man, whofe body is in a worfe flate, performs ill againft his 
inclination. 

Hip. In adlions which depend on flrength of body, I admit the truth ot 
your hypothefis. 

Soc. And what fay you as to thofe, which depend on gracefulnefa of 
the body, Hippias ? Does it not belong to that body, which is well formed 
and well habituated, to exhibit unfeemly and bad motions, geftures, and 
attitudes, only when the mind fo wills and direds ; but to a body of worfe 
make and worfe habits, to behave, move, and carry itfelf awkwardly without 
fuch will and di'redlion ? or how think you ? 

Hip. That it is, as you fay. 

Soc. Ungracefulnefs therefore alfo, when voluntary, belongs to the body 
in irs better plight ; when involuntary, is owing to an ill or depraved flate of 
body. 

Hip. So indeed it appears. 

Soc. And how think you as to the voice? Which voice do you fuppofe 
the better and more excellent ? That which fmgs out of tune wilfully and 
dcfigncdly ; or that which does fo bccaufe it cannot do otherwife ? 

Hip. That which does fo defigncdly. 

Soc. And that you call a viler voiccj which errs from the^harmony, and 
cannot help it. 

Hip, 
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Hip. I do. 

Soc. Further ' ;-^the things which are yours, whether would you choofe 
to have them in good condition and order, or to have them bad, depraved, 
and out of order ? 

Hip. To have them good, and fuch as they ought to be. 

Soc. Whether then would you choofe to have your feet go lame at your 
own pleafure, or to have them limp and flumble againft your will ? 

Hip. To go lame at my own pleafure. 

Soc. Is not lamenefs in the fee^t a depravity of the feet ; and the going 
lame an ungraceful way of walking ? 

Hip. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not fquinting a depravity of the eyes ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Which fort of eyes now would you choofe to have, and to fee with ? 
Such as would look afquint only when you pleafed, or fuch as could not 
avoid fquinting ? 

Hip. Such as fquinted only when I pleafed. 

Soc. Of the things then which are your own, you deem thofe, whofc 
•wrong and depraved anions are voluntary, better than thofe, the pravity of 
whofe adions is involuntary. 

Hip. In things of that kind, I admit it to be true. 

Soc. All fuch therefore, ears, and nofc, and mouth, and all other parts 
adminiftering to fenfation, arc to be comprehended in the following general 

' His five next inftances he takes from thofe parts of the body which are the more immediate 
fervaiits of the mind : i. The outward inftrumenis of motion (particularizing in the feet), by 
which the will of the mind is executed : a. The outward organs of fenfation (enumerating them 
all), through which the mind perceives outward things : 3. That immediate fource of motion and 
fenfation, the brain ; to fignify which he ufes the metaphor of a rudder, (leering the body as 
the mind plf afes : 4. Thofe inward inftruments of motion, and vehicles of fenfation, the nerves ; 
which he compares to the firings of mufical inftruments, braced up or relaxed by the different 
pafTions of the foul, and vibrating juft as they are touched from without, or played on by the 
mufician's hand within : 5. and lalUy, The organs of fpeech, lignificd by wind-inflruments of 
jnufic, through which the mmd expreflfes her meanings or declares her will. How much the 
acqiiifition of knowledge, the flate of ihe foul, and power of the mind to do what flie wills, de- 
pend on having all thefe organs in perfc<5lion, is by no means difficult to conceive.— S. 

2 Q 2 rule ; 
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rule ; — thofe, iii which the bad performance of their fund^ions is involuntary, 
a man would be glad not to have, leeiiig that fuch arc evil ; but thofe, 
whofe wrong action or operation is wilful, and according to the intention, 
are defirable, fuch being good. 

Hip. I agree. 

Soc. Well ; and what fort of inrtruments is it beft to have to do with ? 
thofe, with which a man may execute his work ill through choice and de- 
fign ; or thofe, with which he cannot woik otherwife than ill? For in- 
flance : Whether of the two is the beft rudder ; that, with which the fleer- 
ing ill is unavoidable ; or that, with which the pilot, if he fleers ill, does it 
wilfully and on purpofe ? 

Hip. The latter fort. 

Soc. Is it not fo with the bow and lyre ; fo with the flute ' ; fo with every 
other kind of tools and inftruments ? 

Hip. It is true. 

Soc. Well * ; and of which horfe is it befl to be the owner? Whether ot 
a horfe with fuch a kind of temper and fpirit, as may ferve his rider in riding 

* To the in dances already given, which are of more efpecial moment, the other parts and 
members of the body are fubjoined, in general ; the regular frame and found condition of them 
all being, in the opinion of Plato, of fome in)portance to the foul, to its affedions and paffions j 
more or lefs, in proportion to the more immediate or more remote action, or influence, of the 
one upon the other. This will open much of Plato's fecret meaning in the latter part of his 
Timaeus.— S. 

» From the juft frame of the body, and the right formation of every member of it, the philo- 
fopher proceeds, in the fame metaphorical manner, to dcfcribc the other part of that ftfy'ia, or 
good natural difpofition, which he holds to be the neceffary foundation of virtue. This other 
part is the right frame or conftitution of the foul herfelf. He begins with the paflions; agreeably 
to that climax which he ufes through all thefe in (lances. The pafiiuns are, in the Platonic 
fyftem, all comprehended under two kinds, t7rt6vfxiix, and ^ufj-ofj the emotions of dcfireand anger. 
The firft of thefe kinds is chara6lerized under the emblem of a horfe, the latter under that of a 
dog; and both with great propriety. For one of thefe animals is remarkably fubjeft to vehe- 
ment emotions of the former kind in purfuit of glory or pleafure; the other to emotions 
of the latter kind no lefs violent, when the feizing of his prey or the deftruftion of an enemy 
is the end in view. Now both thefe animals, though irrational, are by nature forncd 
to be manageable by man ; and are highly ferviceable to him, when their paflions are dire<5lc(l 
to their proper objects, and reftrained within due bounds.— S, 

ill 
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ill purpofely and through choice only; or of a horfe ', upon which his 
rider nauft of neceffity ride ill ? 

Hip. Of the horfe, upon which a man niay ride ill only through 
choice, 

Soc. This horfe then is of a better fpirit and temper than the other. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. With this better-tempered horfe then a man may *, if he has an evil 
intention, perform fuch mifchievous and evil tricks as this animal is capable 
of; but with the bad-tempered horfe he cannot avoid doing miichief. 

Hip. Perfedly true. 

Soc. And is it not equally true with refpedt to the fpirit and temper of a 
dog ? and fo of every other fpecies of animals ? 

Hip. I admit it to hold true in the cafe of every brute animal 

Soc. Well now ; and how is it in our own fpecies, and with refpedt to the 
human foul ? Whether is it better to have in our fervke a bowman, who, 
if he ever mifles the mark, mifles wilfully^ ; or one who is .apt lo to do, 
contrary to his intention and his aim ? 

Hip. One who mifles wilfully. 

Soc. Such a one then is a better man at fhooting. 

Hip. Right. 



* The emendation of this fentence mud be attribvited to Cornarlus : for he has been before- 
hand with us, in reading ty^fxuvovy jJ J aKsaVy inilead of ayktivm n cutav, as in all the editions of the 
Greek it is printed. — S. 

* Thus in the Greek j Tn ct(xuvov% apx ^-^XJ^ /^'''ov tc* thj -^ux^i ^pyo^ rauryt; ra. Tron^pa sKOJinaii av 
woioiy Tcc Je Tnj Travnpixiy ay.ou7iai. It is evident, that this reading is faulty. VVe have always ima- 
gined, that the fault lay in the tranfpofition of fome of the words, with the corruption of only 
one in confcquence of that tranfpofition; and that the right reading was this; T. a. a. -^r. i. t. t. 
>J/. f. T, Ta Tyi5 TTovyjpicxg, Uovcriwj av 'n'om, tj ^e •;Tovnpa, aHou<riu>i. But CoFnarms is of opinion, that 
the fentence may be amended by altering only ra Je mi rrovrpiai into tji St r. tt. which he is pleafed 
to fay, fignifies the fame with rvi h Trovrpo-rtpa. — S. 

3 In ihe editions of the Greek text, the fentence flands thus ; T< h Sn; avB^uTra ^'t/xnv xtKr^aSat 
*ro?oT8 afidvovoi triv^ vrt^ eHaatui a(j.cc^Tavii t« ckotth^ y\ hrU cDixatui > hut we mould be glad to read it as 
follows; Ti hh avfi^wTra ; -^"X^v HiHrmdal to^otv af^uvov £riv, x. t. X. transferring the firft point of 
interrogation to the word av^fwra, and ntlering the word afxetvovoi into afjuivov, which latter emen- 
dation was made before us by Cornarius. Both together will render this R^ntence much more 
agreeable to the turn of thofe which precede, than the alteration of it propofcd by Stephens — S. 

Soc, 
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Soc. In our own fpecies therefore, and with refped to the human foul * 
the man, who mifles aim or errs without intendino- fo to do, is a worfe 
man than the other, whofe miffing of the mark is undeligncd, or whofe error 
is involuntary. 

Hip. In the bowman's art I grant you that it is fo. 

Soc. And how is it in the art of medicine ? Is not he the better phyfician, 
who, if he hurts or brings any diforder on the bodily frame, does it know- 
ingly and purpofely ? 

Hip, He is. 

Soc. In this art alfo then, fuch a one is a better man than one who hurts 
when he would heal. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. And how is it in mufic, whether of the ftring or of the wind-kind? 
how, in all other arts and fciences? Is not he the better man, who purpofely 
performs ill, and commits voluntary errors ? and is not he the bad man, who 
blunders and errs, without deiigning it? 

Hip. Probably fo. 

Soc. And we certainly (hould choofe to have under our command fuch 
flaves as committed voluntary faults, and were guilty of bad atlions pur- 
pofely, rather than fuch as could not help blundering, doing wrong, and 
ading pervcrfely ; the former fort being better for our fervice. 

Hip. In that alfo we agree. 

Soc. Well then ; do we not wifh to be as good and excellent as poffiblc 
ourfelves ? 

Hip. To be fure. 

Soc. Would not our own mind, fpirit, and temper, be better, if we did evil 
and committed faults wilfully and freely, than if we could not avoid thofe 
faults and evil a61ions ? 

Hip. It would be a ftrange thing, Socrates, if the wilfully unjuft and dif- 
honeft were better men than thofe who unwittingly or unwiUingly did a 
bafe a^ion. 

■ The original, ai printed, runs thus; Kai vj/y^w «?« axua-ittf ctfAocpravHTa^ x. t. a. But the 
peafouing requires the word av&fxoTTH to be infert^d after the word a^a. It was eafily dropped in 
tranfcribing fome manufcript, on account of the fimiUtude of the letters which follow it ; the 
antient niauner of writing it being this; Kai 4'fX'» <»f« «y* Mcaaiuf, k. t. a. — S. 

Soc, 
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Soc. And yet this aj)pears to be the juft conclufion from thofe premifes ', 
in which we are agreed, 

III IP. It appears not fo to me, 

Soc. To you yourfelf, I imagined, it muft Co appear. Let me put ta 
you then a queftion or two. more. — Is not honefty either fome certain power 
in the mind, or fome certain knowledge, or both together ? Is it not neceflary 
that true inward bonefty fhould be one or other of thefe ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. If honefty then be fome power in the mind, does, not honcfty inhabit 
that mind mod: which is poflefled of the mofl: power ? And this correfponds 
with what appeared true to us before, if you remember, — that the man who 
had the moft abilities and powers within him was the beft man in every 
cafe that we coiiiidered. 

Hip. It did fo appear. 

Soc. And if honefty be fome knowledge in the mind, does not honefly 
refide moft in that mind, which hath the moft knowledge, and is the wifeft.^ 
and is not, in fuch cafe, that mind the moft diftioneft which is the moft un- 
difciplined and ignorant ? — But if honefty fliould arife from knowledge and 
power, meeting both together in the fame mind, is not that mind which is the 
beft furniftied with both, with knowledge and power, the moft filled with 
honefty ? and are not the greatcft degrees of ignorance * and impotence 

* That is, upon the abfurd fuppofition, that there are any fuch men. But if dill the queftion 
Otould be aflced. Whence is it, that a man may err wilfully in executing any work or energy of 
art, or in performing any adlion merely natural (for fo is »t with great truth fuppofed throughout 
the Dialogue), and that power and will may in all fuch cafes be fe pa rated j yet that it i» 
olherwifo with refpe<Sl to moral anions ; that no error here is truly voluntary^ and no 
bad man is free ? The reafon is this; that in all other cafes the workman, or performer, may 
aim at fome other end than the excellence of his work, or the rectitude of his performance : bul 
that in every action, where morality is concerned, that is, in every a6lion morally good or evil, 
the attainment of what a man thinks his good is the only end for which he ads : and that no 
man can poifibly purfue, will, or aim at his own evil, fully and clearly knowing it to be what it 
is; nor help aimmg at, willing, and purfuing what upon the whole he determines to be for him- 
felf the beft. '1 he will therefore in all thefe cafes mud of neceffity follow, or rather accompany, 
the judgment — S. 

^ That, in the Greek text, after the words ft h a/xaSsartPa, the words nat ahtuTurt^a ought to be 
inferied, will be evident to every one who knows how to reafon, and in what part an argument is 
defc6live, — S, 

3 in 
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in the mind parents of the greateft villany ? — Mart not thefc things through 
neceffity be fo ? 

Hip. So indeed they appear. 

Soc. Did it nor appear before, that a naan of the moft knowledge and 
wifdom, as well as of the moft abilities and powers, was the beft man, and 
the moft capable of performing either well or ill, at his own pleafure, in 
every operation ? 

Hip. It did. 

Soc. Such a man therefore, whenever he performs any thing ill, does it 
with defign ; does it through his powers and his knowledge. Now it is evident, 
thatonthefehonefty depends, either on both of them, or atleafton one or other. 

Hip. Probably it does. 

Soc. It is further evident, that acting di/honcftly is doing ill; and that 
ading honeftly is doing well. 

Hip. Clearly fo. 

Soc. Will not that man then, whofe mind is the moft filled with honefty 
and virtue, whenever he ftiall do any diftioneft or bafe a6lion, do it through 
choice and with defign ? but the man whofe mind is evil and diftioneft, will 
no he be guilty of villanous and bafe adions through unavoidable ncceflity ? 

Hip. So it appears. 

Soc. Is not a good man, one whofe mind is good and honeft? and is not he 
a bad man, whofe mind is evil and diftioneft? 

Hip. Without doubt. 

Soc. It belongs to the good man, therefore, to a61 diftioneftly through free 
choice ; to the bad man without free choice, and through unavoidable 
neccfliry ; if it be true that the mind of a good man is good. 

Hjp. And that certainly is true. 

Soc. The man, therefore, who does wrong, and is guilty of villanous 
and bafe adions wilfully and out of free choice, if fuch a man there be', 
Hippias, he can be no other than the good man. 

Hip. 

' Meaning, that the fuppofilion was abrurti. See the Introclu£lion. Plato here prefcnts us 
with a key to this Dialogue, opening it fo f.ifily, and letting us into the fccrei of it fo frtely, that 
every unprejudicecl mind may well wonder how it came to be fo greatly mifunderftood, as it will 
appear to have generally betn, if any of our readers will take the pains to examine the annota- 
tions and comments on it, written by the moderns. But the wonder will ceafe, on refle6ling 

what 
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IIip. I know not, Socrates, how I can grant you this. 

Soc. Nor can I eafily grant it to myfelf, Hipgias. It muft however, of 
neceffity, appear true to us both at prclcnt, having been proved by the force 
of our prefent argument. But, as I faid before, with regard to this point', 

my 

what unphilofophic\l and vulgar notions concerning the freedom of the will have generally pre- 
vailed in iLurope ever fince the extinction of thofe aniicnt fchools of philofophy which once 
enlightened it. Hence it hascv^me to pafs, that learned men, involved in the common prejudices, 
have underftood all the palTages of antient authors, relating to this point, in a fenfe favourable to 
their own notions. For error, that difcafe of the mind, refeniblcs in this refpe^t certain difeafes 
in the humours of the body ; it imparts fomewhatof its own flavour, and gives a tinge of its own 
colour, to every objt'6l of the tafte or fight which is fo difeafcd. Thofe prejudices on the point 
in queftion, and the confcquencesof them, here complained of, arc evidently fcen in the late Mr. 
Jackfon's Defence, as he is picafcd to term it, of Human^Libcrty. For that learned man appears 
to have had a heart purer and clearer than his head; and therefore cannot be fuppofed to have 
mifreprefented the fenfe of thofe antient authors, whom he cites, knowingly and wilfully. The 
truth feenis to be, that over much zeal, though in a good caufe, that of theifm, fo far blinded 
him, as well as fome greater men before him, that he thought he faw a fnnilitude between two 
hvpothefcs, quite different and even oppofite; the one, that of a material or mechanical ncceflity, 
maintained by Mr. Hobbes and by the author of Cato's letters, an hypolhefis utterly inconfiflent 
with the do(9:riue of an all-dire£ting mind in nature ; the other, that of a rational or mora! 
neceflfity, no lefs inconfiflent with atheifm, and neceffarily conneded with tlie idea of a g<!)vernor 
of the univerfe, ruling as well the rational part of it, as the refl, not by mere will, but wifdoni. 
For if the appearances of good are not cogent to man, and he is not of neceflity obliged to 
follow thofe only rational motives, but is by nature referred afterwards to fome other power 
within him called will, diftinft from reafon, and able to control it, then is mere will in man, 
and, for aught we can tell, in nature too, a principle higher and more divine than intcllc6l. — S. 

* Should there be any man now, after all, who is inclined to think that Socrates, through this 
whole converfation, was but in jeft, and meant nothing fcrious ; or that, like the fophifts, he ufed 
fallacious arguments, wiith a villanous intent to impofe on the underHandings of the company, 
by confounding truth and falfehood, right and wrong; or fhould any imagine, with Scrranus, 
that the philofopher had no other end in view than merely to confute or puzzle Hippias, and 
€xpofe him to ridicule; or fliould there poflibly be fome other who follows Ficinus in fancying, 
that his fecret meaning was the very reverfc of that which we have reprefented it to be in the 
Introilu6lion, and contended for in the notes; for that the will was mdependcnt of the judgment 
er undcrlbmling; and vice was owing neither to impotence, nor ignorance, nor both together, 
but to malice only or perverfenefs in the will ; and that Socrates himfelf embraced, as truly 
philofophical, this diftinftion of the forum, received in after-aecs by the pretended followers of 
^fiflotle ; but that he left it forfooih for Hippias to dilUnguifh thus nicely, on purpofc to (how 
the ignorance of that fophift if he did it not; (hoirld any olour readers be apt to entertain any of 
thefe notions, on account of the flrangenefs of the paradox advanced or infinuatcd in this 
Dialogue^ we fliall content ourfelves with cbferving that, ftrange as it may feem, it is entirely 
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my mind is driven backward and forward continually, and never remains 
long in the fame opinion. Indeed, there is nothing wonderful in the cafe 
that I fliould wander in uncertainty ; or that any other man Ihould, who is 
only one of the multitude. But if you wife men fhould run in the fame per- 
plexed mazes, this muft be to us a heavy misfortune ; (ince we could never 
in this cafe, even though we applied to you, be freed from our perplexities, 

confonant with the do6lrine of Socrates, as delivered to us by Plato in many other of his writings. 
This was fo notorious to the antients, that Arrian, in hisDiflertationsof Epi6letus, 1. i. c. 28. and 
1. ii. c. 22. and Marcus Antoninus, I. vii. § 6^^, cite the authority of Plato to confirm the truth 
of this doftrine. The principal pafTages in our author, where he inculcates it cxprefsly and 
openly, have been collected by Galakcr in his Annototions on Antoninus, p, 286 and 399. 
and by our late learned friend Mr. Upton, in his Notes on Arrian, p. 91, Above all, fee 
Alcinous, Introduft. c. 23. where his account of the Platonic do6lrine upon this fubje6l feems 
to be chiefly extrafted from this Dialogue, and (hows that he underftood it exadly in the fame 
fenfe with us. — S. 
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Jl LATO, in the following Dialogue, has given an illuftrious fpecimcn of 
that philanthropy, which he often difplays in bis other dialogues. For be 
here ftudies to avert the reader from the vain trifles of the fophifts, by 
fhowing that thefe men, even when tl>ey difcufs the moft weighty fubje^s^ 
jcft and delude the expectation of the hearers. Both in this Dialogue, how- 
ever, and elfewhere, he defcribes thefe men to be curious and vaiu ifputants 
in verbal altercation, and prompt to refute whatever may be faid,. whether 
it be true or falfe. And, in the firft place, indeed, he (hows how avaricious* 
the genius of the fophifts is, (ince the brother fophifts^ Euthydemus and 
Dionyfodorus, are prepared to teach for money the i»ilitary art, ia whicb 
they boaft, and which no one ever fold* In the next place^ how ambitious, 
fince they at the fame time profefs judicial together with military ikill, and 
together with both the fophiftic art, though all thefe widely differ from each 
other. In the third place, how vain ;. fince, though now old men, they betak© 
themfelves from things to words, and from the fludy of truth to falfehoodr 
And, in the fourth place, how defpicable ; fince, in a fliort time, any one 
may become a pro£cient in this cavilUng art.. 

In the Gourfe of this Dialogue, Socrates, with a moft facetious irony, 
bcfecches the fophifts, that after jefting they would come to fcrioHS concerns;, 
and he propofes a certain formula, conformable to which, as a pattern, he 
hopes to receive from them an exhortation to philofophy. In this formula 
he firft defines felicity, by a common conception, to be living well. After- 
wards 
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wards he proves that this living well confifts either in obtaining things 
agreeable to the will, or in the right ufe of the things themfelves. And he 
concludes that wifdom alone renders its poffeflbrs blefled, fince it alone 
obtains what is agreeable to the will, and rightly ufes what it obtains. In the 
courfe of the argument an illuflrious dogma prefents itfelf to the view, and 
which afterwards became the foundation of the Stoic philofophy, viz. that 
things external and corporeal ought rather to be called indifferent and 
common, than good or evil; apd that wifdom is properly good, and folly 
properly evil : fince through the former we partake of every good, and 
through the latter of every evil. But that all the power of felicity conlifts 
in wifdom, the three appellations of felicity, inftituted by the antient authors 
of the Greek language, fuflficiently evince, viz, ivlai^oviot^ evrvxia,, evTrpuyiay 
eudaimonia, eutuchia, eupragia. For the firfl: of thefe appellations fignifies 
the knowledge of good ; the fecond, the attainment of it ; and the third, the 
vife of it ; all which are accomplifhcd for us by wifdom. 

Near the conclufion of this Dialogue, the artificial, polite, facetious, and 
elegant irony of Socrates colle61s the reprehenfion of fophiftic cavilling into 
three heads, Firll:, that the mofl worthy men defpife trifles of this kind. 
Secondly, that the fophifms confute themfelves. And thirdly, that even boys 
might acquire this moft trifling artifice in the fpace of two days. Soon 
after this, he defcends from the fophifl: to the rhetorician, for each of thefe 
falfely profeflbs political virtue, as we learn from the Gorgias. And he 
fliows that rhetoricians, while they profefs themfelves to be both politicians 
and philofophers, are pcrfetSlly ufelefs for the purpofes of either. 

I only add, that this Dialogue appears to have been juftly ranked by the 
antients among thole of the anatreptic^ or fubverfive chara61er, and that it 
belongs to that energy of Plato's dialedic, which, as we have already obferved 
in the Introdu6lion to the Parmenides, confifts in confuting falfc opinions. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 



CRltO, 

SOCRATES, 

[EUTHYDEMUS, 



DIONYSODORUS, 
CLINIAS, 
CTESIPPUS \] 



CRITO. 

W ITH whom, Socrates, did you yefterday converfe in the Lyceum ? For 
you were furrounded with fo great a crowd, that though I approached, 
defirous to hear, yet I could not hear any thing clearly, I raifed myfelf 
indeed on my feet that I might fee more diftin6lly, and it appeared to me 
that it was a certain Granger with whom you were converfing. Who was 
this Granger ? 

Soc. You muft afk, Crito, which of them it was ; for not one only, but 
two were prefent. 

Crito. He, of whom I fpeak, fat the third from your right hand ; but in 
the middle of you was a lad *, the fon of Axiochus, who appeared to me, 
Socrates, to have made a great proficiency in learning, and who does not 

' I have followed Dr, Routh, in his excellent edition of this Dialogue, in including the naires 
of Li'.lhydcmus, Dionyfodorus, Clinias, and Ctcfippus, in brackets, becanfe, as he judly obferves, 
thefe perfons do not fpeak, but the difputation is delivered, as if the thing were narrated, and 
not a6led. 

* The name of this youth was Clinias, at whofe requeft Socrates, together with Axiochus, in a 
dialogue of that name, which is generally afcribed to iEfchines, difputcs againft the fear of 
death. 

much 
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much differ in age from our Critobulus '; though he indeed is very flender, 
but this lad looks older than he is, and is of a fair and engaging afped. 

Soc. It is Euthydemus, Socrates, of whom you inquire ; but he who fat 
with me, on my left hand, was his brother Dionyfodorus, who alfo partook 
of the difcourfe. 

Crito. 1 know neither of them, Socrates. 

Soc. They are recent fophifts, as it appears. 

Crito. Whence do they come ; and what is the wifdom which they 
profefe ? 

Soc. They are, 1 think, natives of Chius, but they migrated to the 
Thurians *, and flying ' from tbence, dwelt for many years about thefe places. 
But in anfwer to your inquiry refpedling their wifdom, they are indeed very 
wife, Crito ; but I have been hithertb ignorant that they were pancratiafts : 
for they are (killed in every kind of conteft, not after the manner of thofe 
brother panacratiafts of Acarnania ; fince they are only able to contend with 
the body ; but thefe, in the firft place, are moft powerful in body, and excel 
in that conteft which confifts in vanquifhing all men*. For they are very 
ikiltul in contending with arms, and they know how to impart this fkill to 
another who gives them a reward for it. In the next place, they are mofl: 
powerful in judicial contefls, and are able both to contend themfelves, and 
inOrucl others, to deliver and compofe forenlic orations, ^t firfl:, therefore, 
they were only ikilled in thefe things, but now they have carried the pan- 
cratiaflic art to its utmoft perfexSlion ; for they are now fo ikilled in that 
kind of conteft, which it remained for them to acquire; that no one is able 
to refiA them ; foikilfulare they become in verbal contention, and in always 
confuting whatever is faid, whether it be true or falfe. I therefore, Crjto, 

' Xenopbon often makes menlion of this perfon, and fonietimes Plato. He was the friend of 
Clinias, and was a youth of admirable beauty. Vid. Xen. Sympof. p. 88a. ed. Leunclav. Sec 
alfo more concerning this fouot Crito near the end of the Dialogue. 

* Thurii, or Thurium, was a town of Magna Grsecia, filuated between the rivers Sybaris and 
Crathis. 

» Others of the antient fophifts alfo were baniftied from Grecian cities, as we learn from 
Philoi^ratus and others who have written their livjcs. 

♦ Thefe fophifts were not in reality (killed in iht pancratium \ but Socrates fays this ironically 
cf them, becaufe they pretended to poflefs vniverfal Jkill in confutation, 

intend 
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Intend to deliver myfelf to thefe meiV: for they fay that, iii a (hort time, 
they can render another per fon iki lied in the fame things. 

Crito. But are you not afraid, Socrates, that y^u are too old for this 
piirpofe ? ^ 

Soc. By no means, Crito, las I have a fufficient argument and remedy 
againll: fear : for thefe very men, as I may fay, who are now old, have 
e »tered on the (ludy of this wifdom, which I defire, viz. the art of contend- 
ing. F«)r Idft year, or the year before laft, they were not in the leaft (killed 
in this arr. But I am only afraid of one thing, left I fhould be a difgrace 
to thefe ft rangers, in the fame manner as I am to Connus the harper, the foil 
of Metrobius, who even now teaches me to play on the harp. The boys, 
therefore, who are my fellow dlfciples, on feeing me, langh, and call Connus 
the preceptor of old men. Left therefore fome one (hould reproach thefe 
ftrangers with the fame thing, and they dreading this ftiould be unwilling to 
receive me, I have, Crito, perfuaded other elderly men to attend me thither 
as my fellow difciples, and here alfo I am perfuading others to accompany 
me. Do you alfo join us. Perhaps too, as an allurement, we may bring 
your fons to them : for, in confequence of defiring to have them as theix 
pupils, I know thai they will alfo inftrud us. 

Crito. Nothing hinders, Socrates, if you are fo difpofed. But, in the 
fiift place, tell me what this wifdom of tbefe men is, that I may alfo know 
what it is which we ftiall learn, 

Soc. You will be difappointed, if you tbinkthat I am not able to tell you 
as if I did not attend to them. For I paid great attention, and very well 
remember what they faid : and 1 will endeavour to relate the whole to you 
from the beginning. For, by a certain divine allotnicnt, I had feated myfelf 
where you faw me, alone, in the Apodyterium': and I then intended to 
have rifen ; but as I v as about to rile, the daemon gave me the accuftomed 
fig I a 1. I again therefore fat down, and foon after Euthydemus and Diony- 
fodorus entered, and, together with thefe, many others, who appeared to me 
to be their difciples ; and having entered, they walked in the covered porch* 
of the Gymnaiium, But they had not vet walked twice or thrice round this 
place, when ( linias entered, who you lay has made a great proficiency, and 

^ That part of the Gymnafium, in which thofe who wafhcd or exercifcd put oflf their clothes* 
* In this place the atliletae were exercifed in the winter. 
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in fo faying you fpeak the truth. Behind him there were many lovers and 
others, and befides thefe Ctefippus', a Pseanean youth, very beautiful and 
naturally very worthy, but wanton in confequence of his youth. Clinias, 
therefore, as foon as he entered, feeing me fitting alone, came towards me, 
and fat down on my right hand, as you fay. Dionyfodorus and Enthydemus 
perceiving him, at firfl: flopped and converfed with each other, occafionally 
looking at us : for I beheld them very attentively. Afterwards approaching 
nearer, they fat down, Euthydemus indeed by the lad, but Dionyfodorus by 
me, on my left hand. The reft feated themfelves juft as it happened. 
Thefe therefore I faluted, becaufe I had not fccn them for fome time. After 
this, I fajd to Clinias, Thefe men, Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, O Clinias, 
are not wife in fmall, but in great things. For they are {killed in every 
thing pertaining to war, in all that a good general ought to know, and in 
the arrangement and management of an army. They likewife know how 
to render a man able to defend himfelf in courts of juftice, when he is in- 
jured by any one. For thus fpeaking however they defpifed me, and both 
of them laughed, looking at each other. And Euthydemus indeed faid, We 
no longer engage in thefe matters ferioufly, Socrates, but incidentally. And 
1 being furprifed faid. Your purfuit muft indeed be beautiful, if fuch great 
affairs are with you incidental. And, by the gods, inform me, what this 
beautiful fludy is. — We are of opinion, laid he, Socrates, that we are able 
to teach virtue in the beft manner, and with the greatcfi: celerity of all men, 
— O Jupiter ! I replied, what a mighty thing do you announce. Whence 
was this gain derived ? I indeed had hitherto conceived refpecling you, 
as I jufl now faid, that you were very fKilful in military conteils ; and this 
1 had aflerted to others. For when you firft came hither, I remember that 
you announced this. But now, if in reality you poflTefs this fciencc, be 
propitious. For indeed I invoke you, as if you were gods, entreating you 
to pardon what I have before faid. But fee, Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, 
if you have fpoken the truth : for it is by no means wonderful if the magni- 
tude of the promife fhould occafion dilbelief. — Be afTured, Socrates, that it 
is fo, was the anfwer. — I therefore coniider you as much more blelled 
through this pofTeffion, than the great king through his dominion. Thus 

.' lie was one of thofe that were prefent at the death of Socrates. Sec the Fhxclo, 

much 
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much however inform mc, whether you intend to exMbit this wifdom, or 
how have you determined to ad. — We came hither, S rrates, for this very* 
purpofe, to demonftrate and to teach, if any one is Willing to learn. — But 
that all men who do not poflefs wifdom are willing to learn, I readily admit : 
for, in the firft place, I myfelf am willing, and, in the next place, CUnias 
here ; and befides thefe Ctefippus, and all the reft that you fee, pointing out 
to him the lovers of Clinias, by whom we were then furrounded : for 
Ctefippus at that time happened to be fitting at a confiderable diftance from 
Clinias, And as it appeared to me, Euthydemus, while he was difcourfnig 
with me, prevented, by the inclination of his body, Ctefippus from feeing 
Clinias, who was feated in the middle of us. Ctefippus therefore wifhing to 
fee his familiars, and at the fame time being anxious to hear what was faid, 
was the firfl that rofe, and ftood oppofite to me. Afterwards the reft feeing 
him, ftood round us, viz. the lovers of Clinias, and the companions of 
Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus. 1 therefore introducing thefe to Euthydemus, 
informed him that they were all ready to learn. And Ctefippus indeed, and 
the reft, very readily afTented ; and all of them in common exhorted him to 
exhibit the power of his wifdom. I therefore faid, O Euthydemus and 
Dionyfodorus, thefe perfons muft by all means be gratified, and you muft ex- 
hibit your wifdom to them for my fake. And it is evident indeed, that to 
demonftrate moft thhigs pertaining to this fubje£l will be no fmall labour ; 
but inform me whether you are able to make him alone a good man, who 
is already perfuaded that he ought to be inftru£ted by you, or him alio, who 
is not yet perfuaded in confequence of not believing that virtue is a thing to 
be taught, or that you are the teachers of it : for, it is the bufinefs of the 
fame art, to perfuade a man thus affe6led, that virtue may be taught, and 
that you are capable of teaching it in the beft manner. Or is it not ? — It is 
the bufinef;, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, of the fame art. — You therefore, I 
replied, O Dionyfodorus, can in the beft manner, of all the men that now 
exift, exhort to philofophy and the ftudy of virtue. Is it not fo ? — We think 
we can, Socrates. — Of other things, therefore, 1 faid, you will afterwards 
give us the demonftration, but of this now : and you will perfuade this youth 
that he ought to philofophize, and ftudy virtue ; and in fo doing you will 
oblige me, and all that are prefent : for it fo happens that both I, and all 
thefe, are defirous that this lad may become the beft of men. He is the fon 
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of Axiochus, who defcended from the antient Alcibiades, and the coiiiin of 
the now-exifting Alcibiades ; and his name is Clinias. But he is youn^r, 
and we are fearful, as it is likely we (hould be concerning one of his age, 
left fome one previous to our endeavours fliould turn his dianoetic part to 
another ftudy, and thus corrupt it. You therefore are very opportunely 
come : and if it is the fame thing to you, make trial of the lad, and difcourfe 
with him before us. — When I had thus nearly faid thefe things, Euthydemus 
boldly, and at the fame time confidently, rephed,. It makes no difference, 
Socrates, if the lad is but willing to anfwer. — But indeed, I replied, he is 
accuftomed to do this. For thefe frequently meeting together afk many 
queftions, and difcourfe much with each other; fo that it is likely that he 
will anfwer with confidence. 

But how, O Crito, fhall I difclofe to you, in a proper manner, what 
follows ? For Jt is no trifling labour to narrate fuch immenfe wifdom. So 
that J, after the manner of the poets, in beginning this narration, find it 
necelTary to invoke the Mufes and Mnemofyne. Euthydemus, therefore, 
as I think, began after this manner. — Whether, O Clinias, are thofe men 
that learn, wife or unwife ? — And the lad through the magnitude of the 
queftion blufhed, and being dubious, looked at me. But I, perceiving his 
perturbation^ faid. Be confident, Clinias, and boldly anfwer what appears to 
you to be the truth: for perhaps the greateft advantage will thence enfuc. 
Upon this Dionyfodorus wifpering in my ear, and fmiling, Indeed, Socrates^ 
faid he, I predict that in whatever manner the lad may anfwer he will be 
confuted, Howe\er, while he was thus fpe.>king, Clinias bippened to 
anfwer, fo that it was not pofiible for me to adraonifli the lad any further. 
But he anwfered, that thofe that learnt were wife men. Euthydemus, 
therefore, faid. Do you admit that there are certain teachers, or not ? — He 
admitted that there are. — Are not therefore preceptors the preceptors of 
thofe that learn ^ As, for inftancc, a harper and a grammarian, were the 
preceptors of you and other boys, but you were their difciplcs. — He aflcnted 
to this. — When' you learned, therefore, were you not ignorant of thefe things 
which you learned? — Yes. — Were you, therefore, wife, when you were 
ignorant of thefe things? — By no means. — If, therefore, you were not wife, 
were you not ignorant ? — Entirely fo.— You therefore, when learning things 
of which you had no knowledge^ learned them being ignorant? — The hid 

affcntcd 
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aflented to this. — The ignorant therefore learn, O Clinias, and not the wife, 
as you thought. — On his fpeaking in this manner, juft like a choir, on a^ 
fignal given by the mafter, the followers of Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus 
loudly applauded what was faid and laughed. And before- the lad could 
well take breath, Dionyfodorus faid to* hi.Ti, But what, Cli i is, when the 
grammarian recites, whether are the boys who learn what he recites, wife^ 
or unwife ? — They are wife, laid Clinias. — The wife therefore learn» and nofe 
the ignorant ; and conlequently you did not rightly juft. now anfwer Euthy- 
demus. — But on this, the lovers of thefe men more loudly laughed and 
applauded, admliing the wiidom of Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus ; but the 
reft of us being aftonilhed were filent* . Euthydemus,^ therefore,, perceiving 
our aftonifliment, that we might yet ftill more admire him, did not difmifei 
the lad, but further interrogated him ; and, after the manner of (kilful dancers,, 
turned twofold inquiries about the fame thing. For, faid he, whether do» 
thole who learn, learn the things which they know, or things which they dcx 
not know ? And again Dionyfodorus faid to me vvhifpering,This alfo, Socrates^ 
is juft fuch another queftion as the former. — By Jupiter, faid I, the former; 
queftion appeared to me to be beautiful. — We always aik,. faid he, Socrates,* 
fuch like inevitable queftions. — You appear therefore to me, faid I, to poflefsi 
a great reputation among your difciples. In the mean time Clinias anfwered^ 
Euthydemus, that thole who learn, learn that of which they are ignorant.. 
And Euthydemus interrogated him as before — Do you not, faid he, know- 
your letters?—! do^ — Do you not, therefore, know all of themi — He acknow- 
ledged that he. did. — When therefore any one recites, does he not recite 
letters r — He confeffed it. — Hence, faid he, he recites things which you. 
know, fmce you know all the letters. — This alio he acknowledged.r — What 
then? he replied. Do you. not learn that which fome one recites? — Yes.— 
But do you learn, not knowing your letters ? — 1 dj not, he replied, but [. 
learn in confequence of knowing them. — Do you not therefore learn the 
things which you know, fince you know all the letters r- — He acknowledged 
that he did. — Hence, laid he, you have notanfwered rightly. — Euthydemus 
had fcarcely thus fpoken, when Dionyf " rus, taking up the difcourle as if 
it had been a ball, again aimed at the lad as a mark, and fiiid, Etuhydemus 
deceives you„ O Clinias. For tell me, is not to learn, to receive the fcience 
oi that which any one learns ? — Clinias aflented. — But, he replied, is to 

kuow< 
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know fcieiitifically any thing elfe than to pofTefs fclence when thus know- 
ing? — He granted it was nothing elfe. — Not to know fcientifically, there- 
fore, is not yet to pofTefs fcience. — He aflenteJ to this. — Whether, therefore, 
are thofe that receive any thing, thofe who now poffefs it, or thofe who do 
not poflefs it ? — ^Thofe who do not poflefs it. — Have you not then confefTed 
that thofe who have not fcientific knowledge, are among the number of thofe 
who do not poffefs ? — He acknowledged that he had. — -Thofe that learn, 
therefore, belong to thole that receive, and not to thofe that poflefs. — He 
granted it. — Thofe therefore, faid he, Cliiiias, learn who have not a fcientific 
knowledge, and not thofe who have. After this, again wreftling as it were 
the third time, Euthydemus attacked the youth. But I, feeing the merged 
condition of the lad, and w idling to give him fome refpitc, left he (hould 
be afraid of us, faid, in order to confole him. Do not wonder, Clinias, if thefe 
difcourfes appear to you to be uhufual ; for perhaps you do not perceive the 
intention of thefe ftrangcrs. They adt however in the fame manner as thofe 
in the myfteries of the Cor^bantes, when they place him whom they are 
about to initiate on a throne ' : for there alfo there are dancing and fports, 
as you know, if you have been initiated in thefe myfteries. And now they do 
nothing elfe than dance, and as it were fportively leap round, as if after this 
they would initiate you. Now therefore think that you have heard the firft 
part of fophiftical facred rites. For, in the iirft place, as Prodicus fays, 
it is nec4effary to learn the proper fignilication of names; which thefe ftrangers 
alfo have indicated to you, becaufe you have not perceived that men employ 
the verb to learn in a thing of this kind, when any one, at firft poffcfling 
no fcience concerning a certain thing, afterwards receives the fcience of that 
thing. They alfo employ this verb, when any one now poffcffnig fcience, 
confidcrs this very thing by this fame fcience, either while the thing is efFeded 
or while it is enunciated. Or they rather call this to apprehend i\i^\\ to learn^ 

' The Curctes are gods of an unpolluted guardian chara<^crlftic, and firfl fubfift in that order 
of gods which is called by the Chaldaian thcologifls voe/joj, inlellc^liial. Tlie CoryhcnteSy who 
form the guardian triad of Jupermundanc gods, arc analogous to thefe. Thofe that were initiiiled 
in the oiylleries of the Corybantes were infajidy and 4nihuJiaJiicaUy movedf as we learn from the 
Xcxicon of TimsEus. When he who was about to be initiated in the myfteries of thefe, -or any 
other gods, was invefted with a facred and myftic drefs, he was placed in a folemn manner on a 
throne, while in the mean time the other myftics danced round him, Tliis ceremony was 
called S/?ov<(r^of. 
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though fometlmes they call it to learn. But of this, as they indicate, you are 
ignorant, viz. that the fame name pertains to men affeded in a contrary 
manner, viz, with refpe6t to him who knows, and him who is ignorant.. 
Similar to this is that which took place in the fecond queflion, in which they 
afked you, whether men learn things which they know, or things of which- 
they are ignorant. Thefe indeed are the fports of difciplines : on which 
account I fay that thefe men play with you. But 1 ufe the word Jilay on 
this account, becaufe, though fome one fhould learn many, or all fuch par- 
ticulars as thefe, yet he would not be in any refped wi(er with refped to 
the manner in which things fubiifl:. Hj vever, he may fport with men, by 
fupplanting and fubverting what they alTert, through the difference of names;, 
juft as they who draw away the feats from thofe that are going to fit down 
rejoice and laugh when they fee him whom they have overturned fjpine^ 
Confider therefore what has happened to you from thefe men as fport; but 
what follows will be exhibited to you by them as ferious concerns : and I 
will fhow them the way that they may fulfil their promife to me. For 
they promife to exhibit their exhortatory wifdom : but now, as it appears to 
me, they have thought it was requiiite firfl to fport with you* 

Thus far therefore, O Euthydemus and Dionyfodorus, you have fported,^ 
and perhaps fufficiently : but in the next place (how, exhorting the lad, in 
what manner it is requifite to pay attention to wifdom and virtue. Firft of 
all, however, I will indicate to you my conceptions on this affair, and what 
I dciire to hear concerning it. If, therefore, I fli-iU appear to you to do this,, 
in a-foolidi and ridiculous manner, do not deride me : for, through a defirc 
of hearing your wifdom, 1 will venture for a time to fpeak before you. 
Endure therefore to he?r me, both you and your difciples, without laughing :. 
but do you, O Ion of Axiochus, anl'wer mc. — Do we not all thenwifli to do- 
well r Or is this quedion, of which we were juft now afraid, one among, 
thofe that are ridiculous ? For indeed, it is ftupid to alk queftions of this- 
kind. For who is there that does not wi(h to do well ? — No one, faid. 
Cliniab. — Be it ^i:^^ laid I. — But in the next place, fince we wiih to {^o well,, 
in wiiat manner Ihall we be able to accomplidi this ? Shall we fay, by 
having many good things \ Or is this anfwer ftill more flupid than the 
former? For it is evicicnt that this alfo mud be the cafe. — He aflented. — 
But come, what arc the things which are good to us ? Or docs it appear to 
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be a thing neither difficult, nor the province of a venerable man, to dit 
cover this ? For every one will tell us that it is good to be rich. Will 
they not ? — Certainly, faid he. — And is it not alfo good to be in health, to 
be 'beautiful, and to be fufficiently furniflied with other things pertaining to 
the body: — So it appeared to him. — But nobility alfo, power, and honours, 
in one's own city, are alfo good. — He granted that they were. — What then, 
faid I, yet remains for us among things j^ood ? What is it to be temperate, 
juft, and brave? Whether, by Jupiter, Clinias, do you think that, if we con- 
iider thefe things as good, we fhall confidcr them properly ? Or that this 
will be the cafe if we confider them not as good ? For perhaps this may 
be difputed by fome one. But how does it appear to you ? — That thefe 
things are good, faid Clinias. — Be it fo^ faid I ; but in ^^ hat choir (hall we 
place wifdom ? Among things good? Or how do )ou fay? — Among 
things good. — But confider, left among things good, we (hould omit any one 
which is worthy to be related. — But, faid Clinias, it appears to me that we 
have not omitted any one. — However, 1 then recolleding, faid. But, by 
Jupiter, we appear to have omitted the greateft of goods. — W^hat is that? 
faid he. — Felicity, O Clinias, which all men, and even thofe that are per- 
fedly depraved, aflert to be the greateft of goods. — What you fay is true, faid 
he. — And I again, corre6ling myfelf, faid, We have nearly, O fon of Axiochus, 
rendered ourfelves ridiculous to thefe ftrangers. — Why fo? faid he. — Be- 
caufe, having placed felicity in the things which we before enumerated, we 
now again fpeak concerning it. — But why is this improper ? — Becaufe it is 
certainly ridiculous again to adduce that which was formerly propofed, 
and to fay the fame things twice. — How do you mean? faid he. — Wif- 
dom, I replied, is certainly felicity : this even a boy knows. — He indeed 
wondered, fo young and fimple was he. And I perceiving his admiration, 
faid, Do you not know, Clinias, that in performing well on the pipe, pipers* 
are moft happy ? — He granted that they were. — Are not therefore, faid I, 
grammarians alfo moft happy in the writing and reading of letters ? — En- 
tirely fo. — But \^ hat ? In dangers of the fea, do you think that any in 
fhort are more happy than wife pilots? — Certainly not. — Again : In battle, 

' Felicity is ihe f roper perfeeitofi of a vital being. An artift therefore \B happy, fofar as per* 
tjiins to his being an ariill, when he arrives dXperJe^iion in his art. 
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With which will you more pleafaiitly partake of danger ai>d fortune ? with 
a wife, or with an ignorant general ? — With a wife general. — And when you 
are dangeroufly ill, with which will you be more plcafantly circnmftanced ? 
with a wife, or with an ignorant phyfician? — With a wife phyfician. — Is it 
not therefore, faid I, becaufe you think that you will act more profperoufly, 
by adling with one wife, than with one unwife ? — He granted it.— Wifdom, 
therefore, every where, renders men happy. For certainly no one can ever 
err through wifdom ; but it is neceflary that through this he fhould a6l 
rightlv, and obtain his end : for otherwiffe it would not be wifdom. — At 
length, but 1 do not know how, we fummarily agreed that this was the 
cafe ; viz. that when wifdom is prefent, nothing of felicity is wanting. 

After we had agreed in this particular, I again afked him how we (hould 
be affe61ed with relation to the things which we had foi*merly. granted. For, 
faid I, we granted that if many good things were prefent with us we (hould 
be happy, and a6l well. — He afTented to this. — Whether, therefore, (hould 
we be happy through prefent good, if it were of no advantage to us, or if it 
benefited us? — If it benefited us, faid he. — Would then any thing benefit 
us, if we alone pofTefTcd it, but did not ufe it } As, for inilance, if we pof^ 
fefTcd much food, but did not eat it, or drink, but did not drink it, (hould we 
in any refped be benefited by this } — Certainly not, faid he. — But what ? 
If all artificers had every thing requifite prepared for them, each for his own 
work, but did not ufe them when thus procured, would they a6l well through 
the pofTcfTion of thefe, viz. merely becaufe they pofTefTed every thing which 
an artificer ought to pofTefs ? Thus, for infl:ance, if a carpenter had all 
kinds of inflruments and wood prepared for him fuflicient for his purpofe, 
but yet (hould fafliion nothing, would he derive any advantage from this 
poffefTion r — By no means, faid he. — But what? If any one fhould pofTefs 
riches, and all fuch things as we now denominate good, but (liould not 
ufe them, would he be happy through the pofFefTion of thefe goods r — He 
certainly would not, Socrates. — It is necefTary therefore, faid I, as it feems, 
that he who intends to be happy fliould not only pofTefs good things of this 
kind, but (hould likewife ufe them. — What you fay is true.-^ls not there- 
fore, O Clinias, the poffefTion and the ufe of* good, fufficient to make any 
one happy ? — It appears fb to me. — Whether, I replied, if any one ufes good 
things properly, or if he does not? — If he ufes them properly. — You ij-venk 
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well, faid I. For I think that the improper ufe of a thing is worfc than the 
negled of it. For the former is vicious, but the latter is neither good nor bad. 
Or do wc not fay fo ? — He aflented. — What then ? In the operation and ufe 
pertaining to wood, is there any thing clfe whicii produces a right ufe than 
the tectonic fcience ? — Certainly not, faid he. — Perhaps alfo, in producing 
proper apparatus, it is fcience which produces with re61itude, — He granted 
that it was. — Whether therefore, faid I, with rcfped to the ufe of thofe 
goods which we firfl mentioned, viz. riches, health, and beauty, is it fcience, 
leading and properly direding the practice, which enables us to ufe every 
thing of this kind properly, or is it any thing elfe ? — It is fcience, faid he.— 
Science, therefore, imparts to men in every polTefTion and aQion, not only 
felicity, as it feems, but like wife fuccefs. — He confefTed that it was fo. 

Is there then, faid I, by Jupiter, any advantage to be derived from othef 
pofTeffions, without prudence and wifdom? Or will a man be benefited 
who pofTeiTes many things, and performs many a61ions, but without intelled ? 
Or rather will not this be the cafe, if he poffeffes and performs but a few- 
things, but is endued with intelle<fl ? However, confider thus. Will he not by 
doing lefs, err lefs ? And erring Icfs, will he not a£t lefs improperly ? And 
ailing lefs improperly, will he not be lefs miferable ? — Entirely fo, faid he. — 
Whether, therefore, will he rather perform fewer things being poor, than 
being rich? — Being poor, faid he. — But whether if he is weak or ftrong ? — 
If he is weak. — Whether alfo, if he is honoured, or difhonoured?— If 
difhonoured. — But whether, if he is brave and temperate, will he do lefs, or 
if he is timid ? — If he is timid. — Will not this then alfo be the cafe, if he is 
indolent rather than if he is aftive ? — He granted that it would. — And if he is 
flow rather than if lie is quick ? And if his fight and hearing arc blunt 
rather than if they arc fharp ? — In every thing of this kind we agreed with 
each Other. — But infhort, faid I, O Clinias, it appears that, with refpe£t to all 
thofe things which we firft affcrted to be good, the dlfcourfe about them is not 
that they are naturally efTentially good, but, as it feems, that they fubfift in the 
following manner ; viz. that if they are under the guidance of ignorance, they 
are greater evils than their contraries, by how much the more capable they 
are of becoming fubfervient to that evil leader; but that if they are led by 
prudence and wifdom, they are greater goods ; but that neither of them, 
when they are confidered by themfelvcs, is of any worth.— It appears, faid he, 

to 
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to be as you fay. — What then happens to us, from what has been faid ? Is 
it any thing elfe than this, that no one of other things is either good or evil ? 
But thefe being two, that wifdom is good, and ignorance evil ? — He 
aflented. 

Further ftill then, faid I, let us confider what remains. Since we all of us 
ftrive to be happy, and we appear to become fuch from ufing things, and from 
ufingthem rightly, but fcience affords redlitude and fuccefs, it is requifite, as 
it feems, that every man fhould by all poffible means endeavour to become 
moft wife. Is it not fo? — It is, faid he. — And he fhould think that he ought 
to receive this from his father, his tutors, his friends, and from others who 
profefs themfelves to be his lovers, much more than wealth, and fhould re- 
quefl and fuppliantly implore flrangers and his fellow citizens to impart 
wifdom. Nor is it in any refped bafe or reprehenfible, O Clinias, for the 
fake of this, to be obfequious and fubfervient both to a lover and to every 
man, willingly obeying him in worthy fervices, through an ardent defire of 
becoming wife. Or does it "r\ot appear fo to you ? faid I. — You entirely, 
laid he, appear to me to fpeak well. — If, faid I, Clinias, wifdom can 
but be taught, and does not cafually fubfifl among men. For this is 
yet to be confldered by us, and has not yet been affented to by me and you. — 
But to me, faid he, Socrates, it appears that it can be taught. — And I, being 
delighted, faid. You fpeak beautifully, O befl of men, and you have done well 
in liberating me from a long fpeculation about this very thing, whether wif- 
dom can, or cannot be taught. Now, therefore, firice it appears to you that 
it can be taught, and that it is the only thing which can make a man happy 
and profperous, do you fay any tiling elfe than that it is neceffary to philofo- 
phize ? And is it your intention to do this ? — Entirely fo, faid he, Socrates, 
as much as poflible. — And I, rejoicing to hear thefe things, faid, My example, 
O Dlonyfodorus and Euthydemus, of exhortatory difcourfes, fuch as I defired 
it to be, is of this kind; vulgar perhaps and fcarcely unfolded by a multitude 
of words : but let whichever of you is willing, confidering this very tiling 
according to art, render it apparent to us. But if you are unwilling to do 
this, point out to the lad what follows, from that part in which my dilcourle 
ended, viz. whether he ought to procure for himfelf every fcience, or 
whether there is one particular fcience which, when he receives, he will 
lieceiTarily be happy and a good man ; and what that fcience is. For,, as I faid 
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in the beginning, it is of great confequence to us that this youth niould be- 
come wife and good. m.' 

I therefore, Crlto, fald thefe things ; but I paid very great attention to 
what followed, and confidered after what manner they would difcourfe, and 
whence they would begin, while they were exhorting the vouth to the ftudy 
of wifdom and virtue. Dionyfodorus then, who was the elder of them, 
firft began the conference. And all of us beheld him, as thofe who were 
immediately to hear certain very wonderful difcourfes ; which indeed was 
the cafe. For the man, O Grito, began a certain admirable difcourfe, which 
it is proper you fliould hear, becaufe it exhorted to virtue. — Tell me, Socrates, 
faid' he, an4 the reft of you who exprefs a defire that this youth fhould be- 
come wife, whether you are jefting when you make this affertion, or truly 
and ferioufly defire this ? — Then I perceived that they were of opinion that 
we had, prior to this, been jeftinji, when we exhorted them to converfe with 
the youth, and that on this account they alfo jcfted and had not difcourfed 
ferioufly with him. Perceiving this therefore to be the cafe, I further 
laid, that we were ferlous in a wonderful degree. And Dionyfodorus faid, See, 
Socrates, that you do not hereafter deny what you now aflert. — I have con- 
fidered this, faid I : for I fhall never deny what I have afferted. — What i« 
it then, faid he, that you affert ? Do you wifh that he Ihould become 
wife ? — Entirely fo. — But now, faid he, whether is Clinias wife or not ? — 
Not yet, according to his own confeflion : and he does not, faid I, fpeak 
idly. — But do you, faid he, wifli that he fhouJd become wife, and not be iin- 
Jearned ? — We acknowledged that we did. — Do you not therefore wifh 
him to become that which he is not ; and no longer to be that which he 
now is? — And I, on hearing this, was diflurbed. But he, taking advantage 
of my perturbation, Since, faid he, you wifh him to be no longer that which 
he now is, you wifh, as it feems, that he may perifh ; though thofe friends 
and lovers would certainly be but of little worth, who fhould be defirous 
above all things that the objects of their love may be deflroyed. Ctefippus 
on hearing this was indignant, on account of his attachment to the youth, 
and faid, O Thurian ftrangcr, if it were not more ruftic than is becoming, 
1 Ihould call you to an account for this aflertion, and fliould afk you why you 
falfely afcribe to me and the reft a thing of this kind, which I think it is 
not holy to affert, viz. that I fhould wifh that this youth might perifh. 

But 
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But what ? O Ctefippus, faid Euthydemus, does it appear to }ou, that it 
is poffible to fpeak falfely ? — By Jupiter, faid he, it does, unlefs I were 
inlane. — But whether will this be the cafe, when alTcrtlng a thing which 
is the fubje6l of difcourfe, or when not aflertiiig it. — When afTerting it.-— 
When, therefore, he aflerts that thing, is it not true, that he does not fpeak 
of any thing elfe than that which he aflerts? — For how (hould he do other- 
wife, faid Ctefippus ? — But that is one of the things which exift, of which he 
fpeaks, feparate from others. — Entirely fo — Does he not therefore, when he 
fpeaks of that thing, fpeak of that which has a being ? — Yes. — But he who 
fpeaks of that which is, and of beings, fpeaks of things which are true. So 
that if Dionyfodorus fpeaks of beings, he fpeaks of things which are true, 
and according to you utters nothing falfe. — He does fo, faid he. — But he 
who fays thefe things, faid Ctefippus, does not fpeak, O Euthydemus, of 
beings. — To this Euthydemus replied. Are non-beings any thing elfe than 
things which are not ? — They are not. — By no means, therefore, are non- 
beings, beings — By no means. — Can therefore any one perform any a£lioii 
about thefe non-beings, fo as to make things which in no refped are ? — It 
does not appear to me, faid Ctefippus, that he can. — What then? Do- 
rhetoriciims, when they fpeak to the people, perform nothing I — They da 
fomething, he replied. — If, therefore, they do fomething, do they not alfo 
make fomething ? To fpeak then is to do and to make. — He aflented. — No 
one therefore, faid he, fpeaks of non-entities : for if he did, he would make 
fomething. But you acknowledge that no one can make non-entities. So 
that, according to you, no one can affcrt things which are falfe ; but if 
Dionyfodorus fpeaks, he fpeaks things which are true, and he fpeaks of 
beings. — By Jupiter, faid Ctefippus, it is fo, Euthydemus: yet he fpeaks of 
beings after a certain manner, though not as they fubfili. — How do you 
fay, Ctefippus, faid Dionyfodorus ? Are there fome who fpeak of tilings as 
they are ? — There are indeed, faid he ; and thefe are men worthy and good^ 
and who aflfcrt things which are true. — What then? faid he. Are not 
things good, well, and things evil, ill-conditioned ? — He granted that they 
were. — And do you not acknowledge that the worthy and the good Ipeak 
of things as they are ? — I. do. — The good therefore, faid he, O Ctefippus, 
fpeak of evil things evily, if they fpeak of them as they are. — Truly, faid he, 
by Jupiter, they do very much fo of bad men, among which, if you arc 
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perfuaded by me, you will be careful that you may not be numbered, left the 
good fhould fpeak evily of you; becaufe you well know that the good fpeak 
evily of the bad. — Do they not alfo, laid Euthydemus, fpeak magnificently 
of great men, and warmly of thofe that are fervent ? — Very much fo indeed, 
faid Ctefippus. — Of cold men, tlierefore, they fpeak coldly, and alfert that 
they fpeak frigidly. — You revile, O Cteffppus, faid Dionyfodorus, you re- 
vile. — Not I, by Jupiter, faid he, Dionyfodorus, for I love you ; but I ad- 
monifh you as my companion, and I endeavour to perfuade you, that you 
fhould never in my prefence make fuch a rullic aflertion, as that I wifli the 
defl:ru6iion of thofe whom I very much e/leem. 

I therefore, as they appeared to me to conduct themfelves in a ruftic man- 
ner towards each other, jefted with Ctefippus, and faid, it appears to me, 
Ctefippus, that we ought to receive what is afferted by the Grangers, if we wifli 
to impart it to others, and not contend about words. For if they know how 
to deflroy men in fuch a manner as to make them, from being depraved and 
unwife, worthy and wife, whether they have difcovered this themfelves, or 
have learnt from fome other, a corruption and deflrudlion of this kind, fo that 
having def^royed him who is depraved, they afterwards render him worthy ; 
if they know how to effcdt this (but it is evident that they do pofTefs this 
knowledge ; for they afBrm that the art of making men worthy that were 
depraved, is an art which they have recently invented ;) we mufl therefore 
permit them to deflroy the lad, and to make him and all the refl of us wife. 
But if you young men are afraid of me, make trial of me, as if, according to 
the proverb, in Car", fince, though an elderly man, I am prepared for dan- 
ger : and I deliver myfelf to this Dionyfodorus, as to Medea the Colchian^ 
Let him deftroy me, and, if he will, boil me, or do whatever clfc he pleafes 
with me, if he does but render me worthy. And Ctefippus faid, I alfo, Soo- 
rales, am prepared to deliver myfelf to thefc flrangers, though they fhould be 
willing to excoriate more than they do at prcfcnt, provided my Ikiii does not 
end in a bladder like that of Marfyas, but in virlue. Indeed Dionyfodorus, 
here, thinks that I am angry with him : I am not however angry, but I 
contradidl thofe things which, in my opinion, he has not well advanced 

* That is to fay, make trial of me as if I were»{"ome vile m.in or thing, in which, if the event is 
not fortunate^ not much lofs wijl be fustamed. Sjce Erafmus in Chiliad, p. ^27. 
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againfl mc. But do not, faid he, O Dionyfodorus, call con trad i(n: ion revil- 
ing ; for reviling Is a different thing. 

To this Dionyfodorus replied, Do not you, Ctedppus, difcourfe as if you 
contradided ? — Entirely, and very much {o, faid he. — Or do not you think, 
that I fpeak as if I contradidlcd ? You cannot therefore at any time demon- 
flrate that, if you have heard no one contradicting another. — T, uc, laid he : 
hut let us now hear whether I can demonftrate to you that Ctcfippus con- 
tradi6ls Dionyfodorus, Or can you hear a .iifcouric of this kind ? — By all 
means, faid he. — What then ? he replied; are there definitions of every 
thiiig which exifts ? — Entirely {o, faid he. — Whether, therefore, is there a 
definition of every thing, as it is, or as it is not ? — As it is. For if you re- 
member, faid Ctefippus, we have ju ft now fhown that no one fpeaks of a 
thing as it is not. For no one appears to fpeak of that which is not. But 
why this ? faid Ctcfippus. Shall you and I, on this account, contradid the 
lefs ? — Whether therefore, he replied, Ihall we contradi6l, if we both of us 
know the definition of the fame thing, or fhall we indeed thus fay the 
fame things.^ — He granted that we fhould. — But, faid he, whc:i neither of 
us gives the definition of that thing, Hiall we not then contradidl ? Or, in- 
deed, will it not follow, that thus no mention whatever of that thing will 
be made by either of us ? — He granted this alfo. — When therefore, faid ne, 
I give the definition of that thing, but you of fomething elfe, do we then 
contradidl each other ? Or do I then fpeak of that thing, but you do not 
fpeak of it in any refped whatever? But how can he who does not fpeak 
of a thing contradid him v\'ho does ? 

Ctefippus indeed was then filent ; but I, wondering at the difcourfe, faid. 
How do you fay, Dionyfodorus ? For, though I have heard this affertioiv 
often, and from many, yet I always wondereii at it. For it was much ufed 
by Protagoras and his followers, and by others more antient than thefe ; but 
to me he always appears to be a wonderful perfon, who both fubverts others 
and himfclf. I think, however, that 1 fhall efpecially learn the truth of this 
aifertion from you. Is the afifcrtion then any other than this, that it is not 
poffible to afifert things which are falfe ? For this is the force of the argu- 
ment. Is it not ? And that he who fpeaks, afferts things which are true, 
or otherwife does not fpeak : — He granted that it was fo. — Whether, there- 
fore, is it not poffible to alTert things which are falfe, but to form aa opinion 

of 
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of them Is poffible ? — It is not even pofTible, faid he, to form an opinion of 
them. — Neither therefore, iaid I, is there any fuch thing as falfe opinion. — 
There is not, faid he. — Neither therefore is there ignorance, nor are there 
unlearned men. Or would not this be ignorance, if there were any fuch 
thing, viz. to fpeak falfely of things ? — Entirely fo^ faid he. — But, I replied, 
this is not poflible. — It is not, faid he. — Do you make this aflertion, O Diony- 
fodorus, for the fake of difcourfe, that you may fpeak that which is won- 
derful ; or does it truly appear to you that no man is unlearned ? — Confute, 
faid he, the aflertion. Or, according to your aflertion, can confutation take 
place, while no one fpeaks falfely? — It cannot, faid Euthydemus. — Neither 
therefore do I, faid Dionyfodorus, order you to confute. For how can any 
one order that to be done which is not ? — O Euthydemus, faid I, I do not well 
undcrftand thefe wife and excellent aflertions, but I haflily as it were con- 
ceive them. Perhaps, therefore, I fliall afk fomething which will be trouble- 
fome ; but you will pardon me. See then. For if it is neither poffible to 
fpeak falfely, nor to entertain falfe opinions, nor to be unlearned, neither is 
it poflible for any one to err when he does any thing. For he who a61s can- 
not err in that which he does. Do you not fay fo ? — Entirely fo, faid he. — 
This, faid I, is the troublefome queftion which I jufl: now mentioned. For 
if we do not err, neither a61ing nor fpeaking, nor thinking, if this be the cafe, 
of what, by Jupiter, do you come as the teachers ? Or did you notjufl now 
fay, that you could teach him virtue who was willing to learn it, the beft of 
all men r — Are you fo dull, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, taking up the dif- 
courfe, as that you now remember what we firft faid, and would even 
now remember any thing which I may have faid lafl: year, yet do not 
know how to ufe what has been faid at prefent ?— I replied, Tlie things 
which have been now aflcrted are difficult : and this very properly ; 
for they have been aflcrtcd by wife men. And Iktwife this lait thing 
which you faid cannot be ufed without extreme difficulty : for what will 
YOU fay, Dionvfodorus, is the meaning of this aflertion. There is fomething 
whicli 1 do not know how to use? Does it not mean this, that I do not 
know how to confute it ? Or tell me, what other conception you form of 
thcfe words, I do not know how to ufe thcfe aflertions ?— Do ycu affirm, 
faid he, that they mean any thing elfe than this, that it is very difficult to 
ufe them? Anfwer me. — J^cfore you have anfwered, faid I, Dionyfo- 
dorus ? 
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dorus? — Will you not anfwer, faid he.— Is it juft that I ihould?— -i£ is;? 
certainly juft, faid he. — After what manner? I replied. 1$ it becaufe yo\j[i' 
being a perfon very wife,- have now entered into a difcuffion with us refpe6ling ' 
diftrourfe, and becaufe you know when it is proper to anfwer, and when not ; 
and now will not give any anfwer, becaufe you Hflow that it is not rcquifite ? 
—You babble, faid he, negle6ling when it is proper to anfwer, and when not. 
But, good man, be obedient and anfwer ; fince you acknowledge that I-«m a 
wife man. v 

We muft obey, faid I, and as it fcems it is neceflary : for you are thp 
ruler. Afk, then. — Whether therefore do thofe that underftand, uJideriland 
having a foul ? or do inanimate natures alfo undcrftand ? — They underhand 
having a foul. — Do you know, therefore, faid he, any aflertion which has a 
foul ?— Not I, by Jupiter.— Why, then, did you juft now 4ik me what was 
the meaning of my affertion ^ ? — For what other reafon, I replied, tbaa 
that I have erred tjirough indolence : or fliall I fay, that I have not erred, 
but that I have alfo faid this rightly, when I afferted that my wordt 
underftood ? Whether will you fay that 1 erred, or not ? For if I have not 
erred, neither do you confute though you are a wife man, nor have you any 
thing to reply to my affertion : but if I have erred, neither thus do you 
fpeak rightly, in faying that it is not poffible to err. And I fay thefe things, 
not in oppofition to what you have afferted laft year. But this difcourfc, 
faid I, O Dionyfodorus and Euthydemus, feems to remain in the fame. 
condition, and even now as formerly, having thrown down others, to fait 
itfelf ; nor has your art difcovered a method of preventing this, though it is 
fo wonderful with refped to accuracy of arguments. — Ctefippus then faid. 
You certainly fpeak wonderful things, O Thurian or Chian men, or by- 
whatever other name it may delight you to be called, as you art not in the 
lead concerned whether you are delirious or not.— And I, fearing left 
defamation fhould take place, again appeafed Ctefippus, and faid, O Ctefippus^ 
and now indeed, O Ctefippus, what I have faid to Qinias,-! alfo fay t6 you, 
that you do not know that the wifdom of thefe ftrangers is admiTable. They 

' In the original o, rt fioi voei to pnfioc, which is literaliy " what my aflerlion under/lands for me." 
The words of Socrates, therefore, are perverted by the fophift from their natural jneanii?g, 
in order that he might play on the word under/land, 
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are however, unwilling to exhibit it to us ferioufly, but inriitate Proteus the 
Egyptian fophifl', and deceive us by enchantments. LyCt us, therefore, imi- 
tate Menelaus, and not fufFer the men to leave us, till they have unfuLled to 
us what it is in which they are ferious : for I think that Ibmething pertaining 
to them very beautiful will appear, when they begin to ad fcrioufly ; but we 
requeft, we exhort, and we befeech them to unfold themfelves. 

I therefore again appear to myfelf to be about to relate in what manner I 
befeech them to unfold themfelves to me : for I will endeavour to the bed 
of my ability to difcufs what I formerly left unfini/hed, if I can in a certain 
refpedl allure them, and induce them to pity and commiferate me thus 
ftrenuoufly and feriouily adling, and to a6t ferioufly themfelves. But do you^ 
Glinias, faid I, enable me to recolle6l whence we at that time difcontinued 
our difcourfe : for I think we ended there, whence we acknowledged we 
ftould philofophize : did we not? — Wc did, he replied. — But phihjfophy 
is the pofTefTion of fcmicc : is it not fo ? faid I. — It is, faid lie. — By the 
pofleffion therefore, of what fcience (hall we rightly pofTefs ? is not this 
indeed obvious, that it mufl: be by the pofleffion of that fcience which will 
benefit us ?— Entirely fo, faid he, — Should we therefore be in any refpe6l 
benefited, if we feientifically knew, while travelling, in what part of the 
^arth much gold is burled ? — Perhaps fo, fiiid he. — But formerly, I replied, 
this was our declfon, that we fliould gain nothing, even though without 
labour, and without digging the earth, all the gold that exifts fliould be ours. 
So that neither if we knew how to make goldeu ftones would this fcience be 
of any worth : for if we knew not how to ufe gold, no advantage would be 
apparent from the pofTefTion of it» Or do you not remember ? faid L — I do 
very well remember ir, he replied. — Nor, as it feems, \^ ill any advantage 
be, derived from any other fcience, neither from that which is employed in 
thenegotiatio.n of money, nor from the medicinal fcience, nor from any 
other^ which knows how to make any thing, but does not know how to ufe 
that which it makes. Is it not fo ?-^--Hc- granted that it was. — Nor even, if 
there were a fcience by which men could be made immortal, but without 
knowing how to ufe immortality, neither from this does it appear that there 
would be any advanta^ge, if it is proper to argue from \\'hat has been pre- 
vioufly granted. — To all thefe particulars we mutually affcnted. 

A certain fcience^ therefore, is requilite for us, O beautiful boy, of fuch a 
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kind, In which both to m:»T-:e, and to know liow to iifc that wh'ch is made, 
may concur. — Tt appears lb, faii he. — It Is of much conletiuence therefore, 
as It feems, whether we are fkllful makers of the Ivrc, or in poffeflion of u 
certain fcience of that kind : f^r here the art which makes is feparated 
from the art which ufcs, about the fame thjng. For the lyre- making 
and the harp-making arts differ very much fmm each other. Is it 
not fo ? — He granted that it was. —Nor (hall wc Indeed require the pipe- 
making art : for this is another fuch-hke art. — He granted that it was. — But, 
by the gods, faid I, if wc fhould learn the art of compofing orations, is this 
the art from the pofTeflion of which we (hould be happy ? — I do not think i: 
is, faid Clinias. — What argument,faid I, do you employ in thinking thus ? — I 
fee, he rephcd, certain framers of orations, who do not know how to ufe 
the very orations which they themfelves have compofed : juft as the makers 
of Ivres are unfkilled in the ufe of the lyre; but here others are able to ufe 
the orations which thefe have framed, though they are incapable of fiartiing 
oration^ themfelves. It is evident, therefore, with refpedt to orations, that 
the art of making is feparate from the art of ufing them. — You appear to 
me, faid I, to adduce a fufficient argument that the art of compofing orations 
is not that art by the acquifition of which any one will be happy ; though I 
thought that here that fcience would be apparent which we fome time fince 
inveftigated : for to me thofe very men who compofe orations appear, O 
Clinias, to be tranfcendently wife, when I am converfant with them ; and this 
very art of theirs alfo appears to be fomething divine and elevated. This 
indeed Is by no means wonderful : for it is a portion of the art of enchant- 
ments, to which it Is but a little inferior ; for the art of enchantments is that 
art by whi.h vipers, fpiders called phalangli, and fcorpions, are allured ; but 
this allures and foothcs judges, thofe that frequent aflemblies, and other 
tuinaltuous affociations. Or are you of a different opinion ? — I am not, faid 
Jic ; but it appears to me as you lay. — Where then fhall we yet further turn 
ourfclves ? and to what art? — I do not well know, faid he. — But I think, 
faid I, that I have difcovercd this art. — What is it ? faid Clinias. — The art of 
commanding an arm) , faid I, appears to me, more than any other art, to be 
that which will confer felicity on its pofTefTor. — It does not appear fo to me. 
— Why not? faid I. — This is certainly an art of hunting men. — What 
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then ? faid I. — No part, faid he, of the hunting art extends beyond hunting 
and fubjugating ; but when they have fubjugated that which they have 
hunted, they are not able to ufe it. But hunters and fifliermen afiign this 
to cocks; while, on the contrary, geometricians, aftronomers, and thofe 
(killed in the loglftic art (for thefe alfo are hunters) do not make diagrams, 
but inveftigate things themfelves. As therefore they do not know how to ufe 
thefe, but are alone (killed in hunting, they deliver their inventions to be ufcd 
by thofe who are expert in dialeflic ; I mean that this is done by fuch among 
thefe as are not entirely ftupid. — Be it fb, I replied, O moft beautiful and 
wife Clinias. — After the fame manner, faid he, the commanders of armies 
alfo, when they have hunted any city or camp, deliver it to the care of 
politicians ; for they know not how to ufe thofe things which they have 
hunted ; juft, I think, as the hunters of quails deliver them to thofe by 
whom quails are nurtured. If, therefore, he replied, we are in want of that 
art which its poffefTor, whether he makes or hunts it, will know how to ufe, 
and an art of this kind will render us bleffed, fome other art, faid he, muft 
be inveftigatcd inftead of that of commanding an army. 

Crito. What do you fay, Socrates? Did that lad affert things of this 
kind? 

Soc. Do you not think he did, Crito ? 

Crito. By Jupiter, 1 do not indeed. For I think if he had faid thefe 
things, that he would not have required the affiftance cither of Euthydemus, 
or any other man, with refped to erudition. 

Soc, But, by Jupiter, was it Ctefippus then that faid thefe things? for I 
do not remember. 

Crito. What, Ctefippus ? 

Soc. This, indeed, I well know, that neither Euthydemus nor Diony- 
fodorus faid thefe things. But, O divine Crito, was it not fome one of the 
beings more excellent than man, who being prcfent faid thefe things ? For 
I well know that I heard them. 

Crito. It is fo, by Jupiter, Socrates ; and it appears to me, and indeed 
very much fo, to have been fome one of the more excellent order of beings. 
But after this, what art have you flill inveftigated ? And have you dif- 
covered that art for the fake of which you engaged in this inveftigation ? 

Soc. Whence, bleffed man, ihould we have difcovered it? But we were 

perfe6tly 
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perfeclly ridiculous, juft like boys that purfue larks ; for we continually 
thought that we (hould immediately apprehend each of the faiences, but 
they always fled from our view. Why therefore fhould I fpeak to you 
concerning many fciences? But when we came to the royal art, and con- 
fidered whether it is that art which imparts and produces felicity, here fall- 
ino- as it were into a labyrinth, when we thought that we had now arrived 
at the end, we again proceeded in a winding courfe, as if we appeared to 
be in the beginning of our inquiry, and were as much diftant from the 
objed of our fearch as when we began the inveftigation. 
Crito. But how has this happened to you, Socrates? 
Soc. I will tell you. For the political and the royal art appear to us to 
be the fame. 

Crito. But what then? 

Soc. The art of commanding an army, and the other arts, appear to 
impart dominion over thofe works of which they are the artificers, as alone 
knowing how to ufe them. Hence it clearly appeared to us to be the art 
which we were inveftigating, and the caufe of good condu6t in a city, and, 
in fhort, according to the Iambic of JEfchylus, that it alone is feated in the 
ftern of the city, governing and ruling over all things, and rendering all 
things ufeful. 

Crito. Does not this therefore appear to you to be well faid refpeding 
this art ? 

Soc. You fhall judge, Crito, if you are willing to hear what after thefe 
things will happen to us. For again, let us nearly confider as follows. 
What work will that royal art which rules over all things produce for us? 
Shall we fay none ? But we have faid to each other that it certainly will 
produce fome work. For did not you aiTert this, Crito ? 
Crito. I did. 

Soc. What then will you fay is the work of it ? Juft as if I fhould afk 
you what work the medicinal art produces in all thofe things over which it 
rules ? Would you not fay it is health ? 
Crito. I fhould. 

Soc. 9ut what ? With refped to your art, agriculture, what does it efFed 
in all thofe things over which it rules ? Would you Dot fay that it affords 
us food from the earth ? 

Crito, 
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Crito. I /hould. 

Soc. But what does the royal art efFcd while it governs every thing over 
which it has dominion? Perhaps ycu do not clearly perceive this. 

Crito. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. Nor do we, Crito. But thus much indeed you know, that if it is 
that art which we inveftigate, it ought to t^e ufeful. 

Crito. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Ought it not, therefore, to impart to us a certain good ? 

Crito. NecefTarily fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But we have acknowledged to each other, I and Clinias, that good is 
nothing elfe than a certain fcience, 

Crito. You did indeed fay fo. 

Soc. Do not therefore other works, which may be faid to belong to the 
political art, (but thefe will be many, {uch as to render the citizens rich, 
free, and without fedition,) do not all the(e appear to he neither evil nor 
good ? But it is neceflary that this art (hould make men wife, and impart 
wifdom, if it is to be that art which will benefit and render men happy. 

Crito. It is fo : and thus you accord with each other conformably to 
your narration. 

Soc. Does therefore the royal art make men wife and good ? 

Crito. What fhould hinder, Socrates ? 

Soc. Does it therefore make all men to be fo, and to be entirely good ? 
And is it that art which imparts every fcience, that of the fhoemaker, of 
the fmith, and of all other artificers ? 

Crito. 1 do not think it is, Socrates. 

Soc. But what fcience is it ? Or to what purpofe do we employ it ? 
For it is requifite that it fliould not be the artificer of any work which is 
neither good nor evil, and that it fliould impart no other fcience than itfelf. 
Let us therefore fay what it is, or to what purpofe we fhould ufe it. Are 
you wilhng, Crito, we fhould fay it is that by which we make others good ? 

Crito. Entirely fo. 

Soc, But in what will thefe be good, and to what purpofe will they be 
ufeful ? Or fhall we alfo fay that they will make others good, and that thofe 
others will make others to be fo ? However, it will no where appear to us 
jui what' they are good^ becaufe we have rejcdled the works wh'ch are faid 

t6 
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to belong to the political fcience. But in reality, according to the proverb", 
Connj;hian Jupiter is prefent ; and as I have faid, we are flill equally, or 
more than equally, remote from knowing what that fcience is which will 
make us happy. 

Crito. By Jupiter, Socrates, you have arrived as it feems at abundant 
doubting* 

Soc. I myfelf, therefore, Crito, fince I was fallen into this doubt, with 
every poiTible exertion of voice entreated the Grangers, and called upon them 
as if they had been the Diofcuri* to fave us, viz. me and the lad from the 
overwhelming billows of this difcourfe, to be by all means ferious, and 
ferioufly to fhow us what that fcience is, by the pofleflion of which we may 
pafs through life in a becoming manner. 

Crito. What then? was Euthydemus willing to unfold any thing to 
you ? 

Soc. How could he do otherwifc i* And he began, my friend, the difcourfe 
very magnificently thus : Whether, faid he, Socrates, fliall I teach you this 
fcience about which you formerly doubted, or evince that you pofTefs it ?— 
O bleffed man, I replied, are you able to effed this I — Entirely fo, faid he. — 
Show me, therefore, by Jupiter, faid I, that I pofTefs it * for this will be much 
cafier than to inflru(5l a man fo far advanced in years. — Come then, faid he, 
anfwer me. Is there any thing which you knov/ ? — Certainly, fajd I, there 
are many things which I know, and thefe of fmall importance. — It is fufficient, 
faid he* Docs it therefore appear to you to be pofTible, that any thing which 
exifls fliould not be that thing which it is ? — It does not, by Jupiter. — Do you 
not therefore, laid he, know fomething?~I do. — Are you not therefore know- 
ing, if you know ? — Entirely fo, in this very thing which I know.^ — It is of no 
confeqiience. Is it not then neccffary that you fhould know all things, in 
confcquence of pofTefTing knowledge ? — It is not, by Jupiter, faid I, llnce 
there are many things which I do not know. — Will it not therefore follow, 
if there is any thing which you do not know,, that you are not knowing ?— 

' A wearincfs from words repealed in vain^ is fignified by this adage. Concernirvg the origin 
of this proverb, which is ob feu re, fee the Greek Scholia on Plato, p. 96. and Erafmus in Chiliad, 
p. 678. 

» The Diofcuri ate Caftor and T'ollux, the fons of Jupiter from Leda. Thefe brother deities 
were invoked by failors whtn in danger of fliipwrcck. 
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It will follow that I am not knowing in that thing, my friend, I replied.— 
Will you then, faid he, be lels deflitute of knowledge > For yon juft now 
faid, that you were knowing : and thus you will be the fame perfon, and 
again not the fame perfon, according to the fame, and at the fame time- 
Be it fo, I replied, Euthydemus ; for, according to the proverb, you fay all 
things well. How then do I know that fcience which we invefligate ? Since 
it is impoflible for the fame thing to be and not be: if knowing one 
thing, 1 know all things. For 1 cannot poffefs, and at the fame time be 
deftitute of knowledge. But if I know all things, I alfo p^flefs that know- 
ledge. Is this then what you fay ? And is this that wife thing ? — You your- 
felf, faid he, Socrates, confute yourielf. 

But what ? faid I, O Euthydemus, does not the very fame thing happen to 
you ? For I, whatever I may fuffer with you and this Dionyfodorus, the 
beloved head, fliall not be very indignant. Tell me, do you not know fome 
things, and are you not ignorant of others ? — By no means, Socrates, faid 
Dionyfodorus. — How do you fay ? I replied. Do you therefore know 
nothing ? — Very far from it, faid he. — Do you then know all things, faid I, 
fince you alfo know any thing ? — All things, he replied. And you likewift, 
if you know one thing, know all things. — O Jupiter I I jeplied, what a 
wonderful thing you fpeak of: and a mighty good becomes apparent. But 
do all other men likewife know all things, or nothing ? — They certainly, faid 
he, do not know fome. things, but are ignorant of others ; and are not at the 
fame time fcientifically knowing, and deprived of fcience. — But how is this ? 
faid I, — All men, he replied, know all things, if they know one thing. — O, 
by the gods ! faid I, Dionyfodorus, (for it is now manifefl: to me that you 
are ferious, though I with difficulty incited you to be fo,) do you in reality 
know all things, fuch as the carpenter's and the (hoemaker's art ? — Entirely 
fo, faid he. — And are you alfo able to few fhoes, in the fame manner as 
fhoemakers ? — I am, by Jnpiter, faid he, and alfo to mend them.— Do you 
alfo ktiow fuch things as thefe, viz. the number of the ftars and the fands ? — 
Perfe(5>ly fo, he rephed. Do you not think, we (hould confefs that we do ? — 
And Ctefippus then taking up the difcourfe. By Jupiter, faid he, O liony- 
fodorus, exhibit to me fuch a proof of thefe things, thati may know that 
you fpeak the truth. — What fhall I exhibit, faid he — ^Do you know how 
jiiany teeth Euthydemus has, and doQS Eutbyd&mus know how many you 
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have ? — Is it not fufficient for you, faid he, to have heard that we know all 
things ? — By no means, faid he ; but only tell us this one thing more, and (how 
that you fpeak the truth. And if you tell how many teeth each of you have, 
and you (liall appear to know this on our counting them, we fhall then alfo 
believe you in other things. Conceivhig, therefore, that they were derided, 
they were unwilling to comply, but they acknowledged that they knew all 
things, while they were leverally interrogated by Ctefippus. For there 
was not any thing at lengthy which Ctefippus did not alk them without 
any hetitation, and even alked them, if they knew the moft indecent things. 
They however moft bravely advanced to the interrogations, confefTing that 
they knew, like wild boars rufhing on the blow ; fo that 1 alfo myfelf, Crito, 
was at length compelled, through my incredulity, to aJk Euthydemus, whether 
Dionyfodorus knew alfo how to dance ? But he replied, Perfedly fo. — How- 
ever, faid I, he certainly does not know how to precipitate himfelf upon 
fwords, and to be whirled on a wheel, being fo much advanced in years as 
he is. Or is he mafter of this piece of wifdom alfo? — There is nothing, 
faid he, which he does not know. — But whether, faid I, do you now only- 
know all things, or has this always been the cafe ? — Always, faid he. — And 
when you were boys, and as foon as you were born, did you know all things ? 
— All things, (aid both of them together. — And to us, indeed, the thing 
appeared to be incredible. But Euthydemus faid. You do not believe, 
Socrates. — Except this one thing, I replied, that it is likely you are wi(e 
m.en. — But, faid he, if you are willing to anfwer me, I will alfo (how you, 
giving your aifent to thefe wonderful things. —I replied, I (hall moft gladly 
be confuted in thefe things. For if it is concealed from me that I am wife, 
and you demonftrate that I know all things, and that I have always po(refred 
this knowledge, what greater gain than this (hall I be able to difcover 
through the whole of life ? — Anfwer then, faid he.-^Alk me as one that will 
anfwer. 

Whether, therefore, Socrates, faid he, do you know anything or not? — 
I do. - Do you then know by that thinor throuoh which vou are knowing:, or 
by any thmg elie? — ^^ thnr by which 1 am knowing: for I think that you 
fpc'ik of tho t'oul. Or do you not fpeak of this ? — Are you not a(hamcd, faid 
he, Sncrarcs, to interrogate when you arc interrogated? — Be it fo, faid !; 
but what (hall I do ? Shall I do as you hid me, when I know not what it 

VOL. V. 2 X is 
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is you a(k me, though at the fame time you order me to anfwer and not to 
interrogate r — You, doubtlefs, faid he, apprehend what I fa v. I do, I re- 
plied. — Now therefore anfwer to that which yon apprehend. What then ? 

faid I, if you indeed afk conceiving one thing, but I apprehend another, and 
afterwards I fhould anfwer to this, would it bo fiiificient for you if I anfwercd 
nothing to the purpofe ? — To me it would, he replied, but not to you, 
as 1 think. — I will not therefore, by Jupiter, faid I, anfwer, till I underftand. 
—You will not anfwer, faid he, to the things which you always apprehend, 
becaufe you trifle, and are more fimple than is becoming. — And I perceived 
that he was indignant with me for difputing what was faid, he beino- de^ 
firous to catch me by enclofmg me with words. I rccolleded, therefore, that 
-Connus was always indignant with me, when I did not yield to him, and 
that afterwards he paid lefs attention to me, as one that was ignorant. As, 
therefore, I had formed the defign of becoming inftruded by thefe men, I 
thought it was neccflary to fubmit to them, lefl-, confidering me as an illite- 
rate perfon, they fliould reje6l me. Hence I faid, If you are difpofed to acl 
in this manner, Euthydemus, let it be done : for you, m every reiped, better 
know how to difcourfe than 1 do, you who poffefs art, than I who am a rude 
unlettered man. Again, therefore, interrogate from the beginning. — Anfwer 
then again, faid he, whether you know thofe things which you know, by 
fomething or not. — I do, faid I ; for I know them, by my foul. — Again, faid 
he, in his anfwer, he adds to what he is aiked. For J did not alk by what 
you know, but if you know by any thing. — Again, faid I, I have anfwcred 
more than is Sufficient, through my want of erudition ; but pardon me. Fori 
will now anfwer fimply that 1 always know by a certain thing what I know. — 
But whether, faid he, do you always know by this very fame thing ? Or do you 
at one time know by this, and at another by fomething elle? — Always by this, 
faid I, when I know. — Again, faid he, you will not ceafe to fpcak fuperfluoufly. 

. But I am afraid left this certain fomething always fhould deceive us, — It will 

not deceive us, faid he ; but if at all, it will deceive you. Anfwer me, how- 
ever, whether you always know by this. — Always, I replied ; fnice it is necef' 
fary to take away the when. — Do you therefore always know by this ? And 
always knowing, whether do you know fome things by this by which you 
know, but other things by fomething elfe ? Or do you know all things by 
this ?— All things by this, laid 1, which I do know.— This latter part of your 

anfwer, 
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anfwer, faid he, is again fuperfluous.— But I take away, faid I," the vvo/ds 
which I do know. — You fhould not, however, faid he, take away even one 
word ; for I want none of your affiftance. But anfwer me ; would you 

be able to know all things unlefs you coqld know all things ? This would 

be a prodigy, I replied. — And he faid. Add now whatever you pJeafe : for 
you confefs that you know all things. — I appear to have done fo, faid I, fince 
the words, the things which I know, poffefs no power whatever; but 1 know 
all things. — Have you not therefore alfo confefTed that you always know by 
this thing by which you know ? whether it be when you know, or in what- 
ever way you pleafe : for you have acknowledged that you always know, 
and at the fame time, that you know all things. It is evident therefore that 
you knew when you was a boy, and when you was begot, and when you 
was born. Hence, before you was born, and before heaven and earth were 
produced, you knew all things, if you always poflTeffed knowledge. And 
' by Jupiter, faid he, you always will know, and will always know all things, 
if I am willing that you fhould. — But be willing, I replied, O much-honour- 
ed Euthydcmus, if you fpeak the truth m reality. But I cannot entirely 
believe that you are fufficient to accomplifli this, unlefs this your brother 
Dionyfodorus aflifts you with his couafel : and thus perhaps what you fay 
may be accomplifhed. 

But tell me, I faid ; for in other things I cannot contend with you, who 
are endued with fuch portentous wifdom, nor deny that I know all things, 
fmce vou fay that I do ; — how fhall I fay that I know fuch things as the fol- 
lowing, O Euthydemus, viz. that good men are unjufl: ? Come, inform 
me, do 1 know this, or do 1 not know it ? — You certainly know it, faid he. — 
What, I replied, do I know ? — That good men are not unjuft. — This, faid I, 
I perfedly knew a long time ago. But I do not alk this ; but where did I 
learn that ""ood men are unjuft ? — No where, faid Dionyfdorus. — I do not 
therefore, faid I) know this.— Euthydemus then faid to Dionyfodorus, You 
deflroy the converlation ; and he will appear to be not knowing, and to pof- 
fefs, and at the fame time to be deprived of knowledge. And Dionyfodorus 
blufhcd. But you, Euthydemus, faid I, how do you fay?^ Does not your 
brother appear to you to fpeak rightly, who knows all things ?— But am I 
the brother of Euthydemus ? faid Dionyfodorus, haftily replying.— And I faid, 
Excufe me from anfwering you, O good man, till Euthydemus has taught me 

2 X a that 
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th^t I know that good men are unjurt:, and do not envy me the difcipline.— 

You fly, Socrates, faid Dionyfodorus, and are not willing to anfwcr. It is 

reafonable that I fhould, faid I : for I am inferior to either uf you, fo that 
there is an abundant neceflity that I ftiould fly from two. For I am much 
more imbecile than Hercules, who was not able to contend with the hydra 
(a (bphift who, by her wifdom, if one head of the difcourfe was cut ofF, pre- 
fented many inftead of one), and at the fame time with the crab, a certain 
other fophift, who, as it appears to me, recently drove on fhore from the fea) ; 
and when Hercules had in a fimilar manner tormented the crab) by fpeak- 
ing to and biting him on the left-hand fide, he called upon lolaus, the fon of 
his brother, to aflift him : and he gave him fuflicient.aid. But my lolaus 
Patrocles, if he fhould come, would rather efFedl the very contrary. 

Anfwer then, faid Dionyfodorus, fince thefe things are celebrated by you, 
whether lolaus was more the nephew of Hercules than of you. — It is there- 
fore beft for me, O Dionyfodorus, faid I, to anfwer you. For you will not 
defift from interrogating, nearly envying (for this 1 well know), and hin- 
dering Euthydemus from teaching me that wife thing. — Anfwer, however, 
faid he. — But I will anfwer, I faid, that lolaus was the fon of the brother of 
Hercules, but, as it appears to me, is by no means my nephew. For Pa- 
trocles, who is my brother, was not his father ; but Iphicles, who refembles 
him in name, was the brother of Hercules. — But is Patrocles, faid he, your 
brother ? — Certainly, faid I ; for he had the fame mother, though not the 
fame father with me. — He is your brother therefore, and not your brother. — 
I faid, He was not from the fame father, O beft of men : for his father was 
Chicredemus, but mine Sophronifcus. — But the father, faid he, was Sophro- 
nifcus and Chaeredemus. Was he not? — Certainly, faid I; the former 
was my, and the latter his father. — Was not therefore, faid he, Chaeredemus 
different from the father? — From my father, faid I. — Was he therefore a father, 
beino- different from a father? Or are you the fame thing as a flone ? — I am 
afraid,, fard 1, left through you I fhould appear to be the fame ; but I do not ap- 
pear to myfelf to be the fame. — Are you not therefore, faid he, different from a 
f^one? — Different certainly. — Being different from a ftone, therefore, you are 
fomcthing elfe, and not a ftone : and being different from gold, you are not 
crold. — Granted. — Will not Chaeredemus therefore, fince he is different from 
father, not be a father ?— It feems, faid I, he is Jiot a father.— For certainly, 
%^ faid 
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faid Euthydemus, taking np the difcourfe, if Chasredemus is a father, again 
Sophronifcus, on the contrary, being ditferent from father, is not a father ; fo 
that you, O Socrates, are without a father. — And then Ctefippus, taking up 
the difcourfe, faid. Does not your father fufFer thefe very fame things ? for 
he is different from my father. — Very far from it, faid Euthydemus. — Is he 
then the fame ? he replied. — The fame, indeed. — I (hould not confent to this. 
But whether, O Euthydemus, is he alone jny father, or is he the father alfo 
of other men ? — Of other men alfo, faid he. — Or do you think that the fame 
perfon being father, is not father ? — I fhould indeed think fo, faid Ctelippus.-— •• 
But what ? laid he. A thing being gold, is it not gold ? Or being man, is 
it not man ? — You do not, faid Ctelippus, according to the proverb, conne6l, 
O Euthydemus^ thread with thread '. For you fpeakof a dire thing, if your 
father is the father of all men. — But he is, faid he. — Whether is he the father 
of men, faid Ctefippus, or alfo of horfes ? Or like wife of all other animals ?— 
Of all others animals, faid he. — Is a mother alfo the mother of all animals ?— 
And a mother likewife. — Your mother therefore, faid he, is alfo the mother 
of marine hedge-hogs. — And yours too, faid he. — Hence then you are the 
brother of gudgeons, whelps, and pigs. — For you alfo are, faid he. — And; 
befides this, your father alfo is a dog. — For your father is likewife, faid he. — 
But, faid DionyfodoruG, if you anfwer me, you will in a fhort time ac* 
knowledge the(e things. For tell me, have you a dog r — And a very bad 
one, faid Ctefippus.— Has he therefore whelps ? — He has indeed, faid. he,, 
others very much like himfelf. — Is not the dog then the father of them ?— - 
I, faid he, faw him having connexion with a bitch.-^ — ^What then? Is he 
not your dog ? — Certainly, faid he. — Being a father therefore, is he not 
yours ? So that the dog becomes your father, and you are the brother of 
whelps. — And again, Dionyfodorus haftily took up the difcourfe,. that 
Ctefippus might not fay any thing in reply prior to him ; and ftill further,, 
faid he, anfwer me a trifling particular. Do you ftrike this dog ? — And. 
Ctelippus laughing. By the gods, faid he, I do ; for I cannot ftrike you.— 
Do you not therefore, faid he,, flrike your father? — I fhould much more 

' This proverb, according to the Greek Scholiaft on Plato, is applied to thofe who fay or do 
the fame things through the fame, or who conne6l fimilars into frieudlhip. This proverb is alfo. 
mentioned by Ar.ftotle in the third book of his Phylics. 
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juftly, faid he, flrike your father, and a(k him what he meant, by beo-ettino- 
fuch wife fons. But certainly, O Euthydemus, faid Ctefippus, your father 
and the father of the whelps has obtained the pofTeffion of many o-ood thin^^s 
from this your wifdom. 

But he is not in want of many good things, O Gtefippus, neither he, nor 
you. — Nor are you, O Euthydemus, faid he, in want of them. — Neither I 
nor any other man am in want of them. For tell me, O Ctefippus, whether 
you think it good for a fick man to drink a medicine, or docs it appear to you 
to be not good, when it is requifite he (hould drink it ; or when any one is 
going to a battle, ought he rather to go armed, or without arms ? — To me, 
laid he, it appears to be better to do the former of thefe ; though I think that 
you are about to fay fomething beautiful. — You undcrftand moft excellently, 
laid he; but anfwer me. For fince you acknowledge that it is good for a 
man to drink a medicine when'it is requifite, it is alfo neceflary to drink 
abundantly of this good, and it will in this cafe be well, if fome one bruif- 
ing it, ihould mingle with it a cart load of hellebore. — And Ctesippus 
faid, This would be very proper indeed, O Euthydemus, if he who drank it 
were as large as the flatue in Delphi. — As therefore, faid he, it is alfo good 
to have arms in battle, is it not neceffary to have a great number of fhields 
and fpears, lince it is a good thing ? — Very much fo, faid Ctefippus. But 
you are not of this opinion, O Euthydemus ; for you think that one fliield 
and one fpear are fufficient. Or do you not? — I do. — Would you alfo, faid 
he, arm Gorgon and Briareus after this manner ? But I think that you are 
more fkilful than to a6l in this manner, as being one who fights with mili- 
tary weapons, as is alfo the cafe with this your aflbciate. — And Euthyde- 
mus indeed was filent ; but Dionyfodorus faid, in reply to thofe things which 
had been before anfwered by Ctefippus, Does it not therefore alfo appear to 
you to be good to pofTefs gold ? — Certainly, faid Ctefippus, and alfo to have a 
great quantity of it. — What then ? Does it not appear to you to be a good 
thing always to pollefs riches, and every where ? — Very much fo, faid he.— 
Do you not therefore alfo acknowledge gold to be a good thing ? — We have 

acknowledged it, faid he Is it not then necefl'ary always to pofTefs it, and 

every where, and elpecially in one's felf ? And would not a man be moft 

happy, if he had three talents of gold in his belly, a talent in his fkull, and 

a ftater of gold in each of his eyes? — They lay indeed, O Euthydemus, faid 

J Ctefippus, 
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Ctcfippus, that thofe among the Scythians are the mofl happy and the beft 
men, who have much gold in their Ikulls, juft as you lately laid, that a dog 
was your father : and, what is ftill more wonderful, they fay, that they drink 
out of their own golden fkulls, and view the gold within them, having their 
own head in their hands. 

But whether, faid Euthydemns, do the Scythians and other men fee things 
which maybe {cQn, or things which cannot be feen ? — Things which can be 
feen, certainly. — Is this, therefore, alfo the cafe with you ? faid he. — It is. — 
Do you therefore fee our garm.ents ? — Yes, — Are tbefe then things which may 
be feen?— Tranfcendently fo, laid Ctcfippus. — But what ? faid he. — Nothing. 
But you perhaps do not think that they are feen ; fo pleafant are you. To 
me however, Euthydemus, you appear, not fleeping to be afleep, and if it 
were poifible for a man when fpeaking to fay nothing, that you alfo do this. — 
Is it not therefore polTilJe, faldDionyfodorus, for him who is filent to fpcak? — 
By no means, faid Crcfippus.— Is it alio impoffible for him who fpeaks to be 
filent ? — This is ftill lefs poffible, faid he. — When therefore you fpeak of 
flones, and pieces of wood and iron, do you not fpeak of things filent } — I 
do not, faid he, if I walk in braziers' shops ; but the pieces of iron are called 
things which found, and make the greateil noife, if any one meddles with 
them. So that in this particular, it is concealed from you through your 
wifdom,>that you have faid nothing. But further flill, explain to me the 
other aflertion, how it is poffible for one who fpeaks to be filent, — And 
Ctefippus appeared to me to contend in a tranfcendent manner, on account 
of the youth, the objedt of his love. — When you are filent, fiid Euthy- 
demus, are you not filent as to all things ? — I am, faid he. — Are you not 
therefore filent, as to things which are faid, if things which are faid are 
among the number of all things? — But what ? faid Ctefippus, are not all 
things filent ? — Certainly not, faid Euthydemus. — Do therefore, O bed: of 
men, all things fpeak ? — Thofe things certainly do, which do fpcak. — But, 
faid he, I do not alk this ; but I afk whether all things are filent, or fpeak? — 
They do neither, and they do both, faid Dionyfodorus, haftily taking up the 
difcourfe. For I well know that you have not anv thing to fay to this anfwer, 
— And Ctefippus, as was ufual with him, laughing very loudly, O Euthydemus, 
faid he, your brother has loll his pofition in both cafes, and his afTertion 
periflies and is vanquifhed. And Cliaias was \cry much delighted and 

laughed - 
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laughed ; fo that Ctefippus became ten times greater than he was. Rut 
Ctefippus, as being very crafty, appeared to me to have ftolen thefc things 
from thefe very men. For a wildom of this kind is not now poffeffed by any 
other perfons. 

And 1 faid, Why do you laugh, O Clinlai?, at things fo ferious and beauti- 
fljl? — Why have you now, Socrates, ever feen a beautiful thing? faid Diony- 
fodorus.— I have, faid I, and many fuch, O Dionyfodorus. — Were they 
therefore, faid he, things difierent from the beautiful, or the fame with the 
beautiful? — And I then became perfedly iiwolved in doubt, and tliought I 
had fuffered juftly for having granted. At the fame time, however, i replied. 
They are different from the beautiful ; but a certain beaut) is prcfeat ti) each 
of them. — If, therefore, faid he, an ox is prefent with you, you are an ox; 
and becaufe I now am prefent with you, you arc Dionyfodorus. — Prct;!6l 
better things, laid I. — But after what manner, (aid he; when one thing is 
prefent with another, will that which is different be dfferent : — Are you 
then, faid I, dubious refpedting this? But I will now endeavour to imitate 
the wifdom of m'Mi, as being one who h dehrous of it. — Hv)W fhuuld I not 
doubt, faid he, both I and all oiher men, refpcdling that which is not ?— 
What do you fay? faid I, O Dionyfodorus, Is not the beautiful, l.tauriful, 
and the bafe, bafc ? — If, faid h^, it appears to be fo to me. -Djes it not 
therefore appear to be fo to you ? — Entirely fo, faid he. — Is not tiiereforc alfo 
the fame, fanne ? and is not the different, different? For certainly the 
different is not the fame. But I fhould not think that even a boy would 
doubt this, that the different is not different. But, O Dionyfodorus, this 
indeed you willingly pafs by ; fince in -other things you appear to me to 
refemble artifls on whom it is incumbent to accompllfh certain particuLir<^ ; 
for it is proper that you fhould accomplKh the bufinefs of dilcourfe in an all- 
beautiful manner. — Do you know therefore, faid he, what is proper to each 
of the artifl:s ? And, in the firif place, do you know to whom it belongs to 
work in brafs ? — I know tliat this belongs to copper-fniths. — But to whom 
does it belong to fafhion things from clay ? — To a pcnter. — And whofe bufi- 
nefs is it to cut throats, to excoriate, and cutting off fmall pieces of flcfli to 
boil and roaft them ? — It is the bufinefs of a co' k, faid I. — If then, faid he, 
a man does things which are proper, does he lot adt rightly ?— Efpecially fo. 
— ^^But it is proper, as you fay, that a cook ihould cut and excoriate. Have 

you 
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you afleiited to thefe things or not ? — I have affented, I faid ; but pardon me.— 
It is evident, therefore, faid he, that if any one, cutting the throat of a cook 
and chopping him into fmall pieces, (hould boil and roaft him, he would do* 
what is proper ; and that if any one fhould work on a copper-fmith himfelf 
after the manner of braziers, and on a potter after the manner of potters, he 
alfo would do what is proper, — O Neptune, faid I, now you place a fummit ' 
on your wifdom. Will it therefore ever be prefent with me, fo as to become 
familiar to me ? — You will know it, Socrates, faid he, when it becomes 
familiar to you. — That is to fay, faid I, if you are willing that it fhould. 

But what ? faid he. Do you think you know the things pertaining to your- 
felf ? — Unlefs you fay any thing to the contrary. For it is neceflary to begia 
from you, but to end in Euthydcmus here, — Whether therefore, faid he, do 
you think thefe things to be yours, over which you have dominion, and 
which you can ufe as you plcafe ? As, for inflance, with refped to oxen and 
flieep, do you think that fuch among thefe are yours as it is lawful for you 
to fell and give, and facrifice to whatever god you pleafe ? And that thofe of 
them over which you have not this power, are not yours? — And I (for I 
knew that from thofe queftions fomething beautiful would emerge, and at 
the fame time being defirous to hear very quickly) faid, it is perfe6lly fo : 
things of this kind are alone mine. — But what ? faid he. Do you not call 
thefe things animals, which poffefs a foul ? — Yes, I faid. — Do you acknow- 
ledge then, that thefe alone among animals are yours refpci^ing which you 
have the liberty of doing all thefe things which I have juft now mentioned ? 
— I acknowledge it, — And he paufing, very ironically, as if confidering fome- 
thing of great confcqucnce. Tell me, faid he, Socrates, is Jupiter with you 
Pairius? — And I, fiirpe(fling that the difcourfe would come to that place, iu 
which it would end, fled with a certain ambiguous craftinefs, and now 
turned myfelf as if I had been caught in a net. And I faid, He is not, 
O Dionyfodorus. — You therefore are a miferable man ; nor are you an 
Athenian, fince you have neither gods called Patrii^ nor lacred rights, 
nor any thing elfe beautiful and good. — Spare me, faid I, O Dionyfo- 
dorus, predial better things^ and do not inftrudt me with feverity. For 

^ Thi3 was ufually faid when t!>c lad hand wa* piit to any thing, or when that was added 
wilhont which a bufincf:? could not be finiftied. See Eufmus in Chiliad, p. r^o, 

VOL. V. ay I have 
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I have altars, and domeftic facred concerns, and fuch as belong to my 
country, and whatever other things of this kind are pofTefled by the reft of 
the Atheiiians. — In the next place, faid he, Is not Jupiter Patrius to the reft 
of the Athenians ? — That appellation, laid I, does not belong to any one of the 
lonians, nor to fuch as are colonized from this city, nor to us. But Apollo 
is Patrius ^, through the nativity of Ion. Jupiter, however, is not called by 
us Patrius, but Herceus * and Phratrius ; and Minerva alfo is called Phratria. 
—This is fufficient, faid Dionyfodorus ; for you have, as it feems, Apollo, 
Jupiter, and Minerva. — Entirely fo, faid I. — Will not thefe therefore, faid 
he, be your gods ? — My progenitors, faid I, and mafters. — They will be fo 
then to you, faid he. Or have you not confeflcd that they are yours ? — I 
have confefted it, faid I. For what can I do ? — Arc not therefore, faid he, 
thofe gods alfo animals ? For you have acknowledged that fuch thino-s as 
have a foul are animals. Or have not thofe gods a foul ? — They have^, (aid 
L — Are they not therefore alfo animals ? — Animals, faid I. — But of animals^ 
faid he, you have acknowledged thefe to be yours, which you can give and 
fell, and facrificc to any god you pleafe. — I have acknowledged it, faid L 
For I do not recant, O Euthydemus. — Come then, faid he, tell me imme- 
diately, fince you acknowledge that Jupiter is yours and the other gods, are you 
therefore permitted to fell them, or give them, or to ufe them in any other 
way you pleafe, in the fame manner as other animals ? — I therefore, O Crito, 
as if ftruck by what he faid, lay fpeechlefs ; but Ctefippus coming as it were 
to my affiftance, Pypax ^,0 Herules, faid he, a beautiful difcourfe ! — And 
then Dionyfodorus, Whether, faid he, is Hercules Pypax, or Pypax Hercu- 
les? — And Ctefippus, O Neptune, faid he, what weighty queftions ! I yield ; 
the men are unconquerable. 

^ Sonic, fays the Greek fch(i1iaft on Plato, p. 98. fay that the Greeks were indigenous, and that 
:hcir i>aKiUs ucic the tarih and the fun wlio is the fame with Apollo. But others aflfert that 
Apolit> iK.^ing cftimxl'm with Creufa, the daughter of Ere«St.hcus, begot Ion, from whom the 
Ath(nian^ were at one lime callfd lonians, and that on this account they have Apollo Patrius. 

* The Athniiaus called houfes f^^x>} erh", and hence Jupiter is with them Herceus, whom they 
cftablin. in thcie for ihc lake of a guard. But Phratria is the third part of every tribe; and Mi- 
iicrva Phratria is the infpcftivc guardian of thefe. Schol. in Plat. p. 98. 

3 This pafl-1-.'C, among numbcrlcfs others that might be adduced, mufl convince the moft carclefs 
reader that Uie gtins of the anticnts were not confidercd by thofe that worfhipped them to be 
nothing but f"i(>ck^' and (lones, as fome have flupidly pretended they were. 

* The Greek Scholiafton Plalo informs us, that this wordc.xprefles both indignation andpr .ife. 

Here 
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Here indeed, my dear Crito, there was not any one prefent, who did not 
in the higheil degree praife what was faid ; and the men were almofl ready 
to die with laughing, applauding, and exulting. For before this, the lovers 
alone of Euthydemus applauded every thing that was laid in a very beautiful 
manner ; but here, not far from the pillars in the Lyceum, they applauded the 
men, and were delighted with what they faid. As to myfelf, my feelings were 
fuch, that I was forced to acknowledge that I had never at any time {cen men 
fo wife; and being perfedlly enflaved by their wifdom, I applied myfelf to 
the praifing and pafling encomiums on them ; and 1 faid, O blefled ye for your 
admirable genius, who have fo rapidly, and in a Ihort time, accomplifhcd a 
thing of fuch magnitude ! Your arguments indeed, O Euthydemus and 
Dionyfodorus, contain many other beautiful things ; but this is the moft mag- 
nificent thing in them, that you pay no attention to the multitude of man- 
kind, nor to things venerable, and which appear to be of fome confequence, 
but only to thofe who are like yourfelves. For I well know, that very few 
men, and thofe fuch as are fimilar to you, delight in thefe arguments ; but 
others are fo ignorant of them, that I well know, they would be more afliamed 
to confute others with fuch like arguments, than to be themfelves con- 
futed. This too again is another popular and mild thing in your arguments, 
that when you fay there is nothing either beautiful, or good, or white, or any 
thing elfe of this kind, and, in fhort, that one thing is not different from an- 
other, you in reality few up the mouths of men, as you alfo acknowledge that 
you do ; but that you not only few up the mouths of others, but appear alfo 
to few up your own, this is very polite, and removes that which is oppreffive 
in your arguments. The greateft thing however is, that thefe arguments fub- 
fifl: in fuch a manner, and are fo artificially invented by you, that any one 
may learn them in a very fhort time. This I have perceived, and 1 have no- 
ticed how rapidly, and indeed immediately, Ctefippus has been able to imi- 
tate you. This wildom therefore of yours, with refped to its being rapidly 
imparted to another, is beautiful, but is not adapted to be difcufTed before 
men. But if you will be perfuaded by me, be careful that you do not fpeak 
before many, left rapidly learning, they fhould not thank you for your in- 
ftrudion. But efpecially difcourie together by yourfelves alone : if not, if 
you difcourfe before another, let it be before him alone, who gives you filver 
for what you fay, Thefe fame things too if you are wife you will alfo admo- 
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nifh your difciples, viz. That they never difcourfe with any man, unlefs with 
you and themfelves. For that which is rare, O Euthydemus, is honourable ; 
but water may he bought for a vile price, being ihe beft of things, ^s Pindar 
fays. But come, faid I, make Clinias aad me partakers of your difcipline. 

Having faid thefe things, O Crito, and a few others, we departed. Confi- 
der therefore now, how you will accompany me to thefe men. For they fay 
that they are able to teach any one who is willing to give them money ; and 
that they do not exclude any genius or age. They likewifc affert that which it 
is efpecially proper for you to hear, that an attention to gain does not hinder 
any one from eafily receiving their wifdom. 

Crito. And indeed, Socrates, I am defirous of hearing them, and would 
willingly learn fomething from them ; though indeed I alfo appear to be 
among the number of thofe who do not refemhle Euthydemus, but thofc 
whom, as you faid, would more willingly be confuted by fuch like arguments 
than confute them. It feems however to me to be ridiculous toadmonifh you, 
at the fame time I wi(h to relate to you what I have heard. Do you not know, 
that among thofe that left you, a certain perfon came to me as I was walk- 
ing, a man who thought himfelf to be very wife, and one of thofe who ar(} 
fkilful in forenfic harangues, and that he faid to me, O Crito, have you 
heard nothing of thefe wife men ? — By Jupiter, I have, not faid I. For I 
could not fland before others, fo as to hear, on account of the crowd.-— 
But, faid he, it was worth while to have heard them. — Why ? faid I. — 
Becaufe you would have heard men difcourfing, who are the wifeft of 
all thofe who at prefent engage in fuch like arguments. — And I faid, What 
then do you think of their arguments ? — What elfe, faid he, than that they 
are fuch as you will always hear from fuch like triflers, who beftow vile 
attention on things of no worth. For thefe were his very words. — And 
I faid, But certainly philofophy is an elegant thing. — How, elegant, faid 
he, O blcffed man ! It is indeed a thing of no worth. But if you had been 
prefent jail now, I think that you would have been very much aihamed on 
account of your alTociate, who was fo abfurd as willingly to put himfelf in the 
power of men, who pay no attention to what they fay> but adhere to every 
word. And thefe men, as I juft now faid, are among the beft of thofe that 
exift ^t prefent. But indeed, Crito, faid he, both the thing itfelf, and the men 
who are conversant with it, are very vile and ridiculous. — But to me, Socra- 

tes> 
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tc9, neither he appears rightly to blame the thing, nor any other who blanaes 
it. To be willing, however, to difcourfe with thefe men before many appears 
to me to be rightly blamed. 

Soc, O Crito, men of this kind are wonderful. But I do not yet know 
what I am about to fay. To what clafs of men did he belong who came to 
yon, and blamed philofophy ? Was he among the number of thofe who are 
fkilful in contending in courts ot juftice, a certain orattr ; or was he one of 
thofe who introduce men of this defcription, a compofer of the orations with 
which orators contend ? 

Crito. The leail: of all, by Jupiter, was he an orator ; nor do I think that he 
ever went into a courc of juilice ; but they fay that he is knowing in the 
thing itfelf, by Jupiter, and likewife that he is Ikilful, and that he coiTvpofea 
ikilful orations, 

Soc. I now underftand : for I ^wiyfelf was jud: now about to fpeak con- 
cerning thefe men. For thefe are they, O Crito, whom Prodicus fiys exifl 
in the confines of a philofopher and politician. But they think themfelves 
to be the wifert: of men ; and befides being fuch in their own ofiinion^ they alfo 
entirely appear to be fo among the many. Hence, as they are celebrated by 
all men, no others are an impediment to them, than thafe who ae con- 
verfant with philofophy. They think therefore, if they can eftablifh an 
opinion, that philofophers are of no worth, they fhall obtain the palm of 
wifdom without contention in the opinion of all men. For they confider 
themfelves to be in reality moft wife ; but think that their authority is 
leflened by the followers of Euthydemus, when they are intercepted in 
their private difcourfes. But they are very realbnably thought to be wife 
men : for moderately to polTefs philofophy, and moderately to engage ia 
political concerns, is very convenient ; fince this is to partake of both, as 
much as is requifite, and to enjoy the fruits of wifdom, fecure from dangers 
^nd contefts. 

Crito. What then ? Do they appear to you, O Socrates, to fay any thing^ 
of confenuencc ? 

Soc. They do not, indeed. 
. Crito. But the difcourfe of the men poffefles a certain gracefulnefs. 

Soc. For it has in reality, O Crito, gracefulnefs rather than truth. For 
it is not ealy to perfuade them, that men and all other things which fubfiil 

betweea 
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between two certain things, and participate of both, viz. fuch particulars as 
confiil from good and evil, become better than the one, and worfe than the 
other ; but that fuch things as confift from two goods, not tending to the 
fame, are worfe than both with refpedt to that for which each of the thincrs 
is ufeful from which they are compofed ; and that fuch things as are com- 
pofed from two evils, not tending to the fame, and which are in the middle, 
are alone better than 'each of thofe things, a part of both of which they par- 
ticipate. If, therefore, philofophy and political adtion are good, but each 
tends to that which is different, and thefe men, while they participate of both, 
are fituated in the middle, they fay nothing to the purpofe ; for they are viler 
than both. But if philofophy and political adion are both good and bad, thefe 
men are better than fome and worfe than others. And if both are bad, thus 
they will afl'ert fomething which is true, but by no means otherwife. I do 
not therefore think they will acknowledge, either that both thefe are bad, or 
that the one is bad, and the other good ; but they in reality partaking 
of both, are inferior to both with refpedt to the performing of either, with a 
view to which both the political fcience and philofophy are worthy of regard ; 
and though in reality they rank as the third, they endeavour to appear to be 
the firfl. It is requifite, therefore, to pardon their defirc, and not to be 
indignant with them. We fhould however confider them to be fuch as they 
arc : for it is requilite to embrace every man who fays any thing which 
adheres to intellecl, and who valiantly labours in endeavouring to do fo. 

Crito, And indeed, Socrates, I alfo (as I always fay to you) am dubious 
with refpect to the management of my own children. For the youngefl: is 
yet but a little one ; but Critobulus is now an adult, and requires the aflift- 
ance of fome one. I therefore, when I converfe with you, am led to think 
tliat it is madnefs to be fo much concerned about other things for the fake 
of children, fuch as about marriage, that they may be born from the mofl 
generous mother, and about riches, that they may become mofl wealthy, and 
yet negledl their education. But when I look at any one of thofe who pro- 
fefs to inih'uO: men, I am fti uck with aftonifliment ; and, to tell you the 
truth, every one of them appears to me to be unfit for the purpofe ; fo that I 
cannot exhort the lad to philofophy, 

Soc. O, my dear Crito, do you not know that in every purfuit, the many 
are vile, and of no worth, and that the few are worthy of all regard ? For 

do 
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do not the gymnaftic art, the art of acquliin money, rhetoric, and the art of 
commanding an army, appear to you to be beautiful ? 

Crito. 1 o me they certainly do, in every refpedl, 

Soc. What then ? In cuch of thefe do you not fee that the multitude are 
ridiculous with refpcd; to the fcvcral employments of thefe arts? 

Crito. Yes, by Jupiter ; and you fpeak moft truly. 

Soc. Would you, therefore, on this account avoid all purfuits, and not 
fufFer your fon to engage in them ? 

Crito. This indeed, Socrates, would not be jufl:. 

Soc. You mujfl: not, therefore, O Crito, do that which ought not to be 
done ; but bidding farewell to thofe who ftudy philofophy, whether they are 
good or bad, explore the thing itfelf, well and properly ; and if it fhould then 
appear to you to be a vile thing, diffuade every man from it, and not your fons 
only ; but if it fhould appear to you fuch as 1 think it is, confidently purfue 
and cultivate it, as It is faid, both you and your children. 
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JL n E defign of the Hipparchus is to fliow that all men naturally defirc 
oQod, fince even thofe who wander from it through avarice, wander throuo^h 
a dcfire of obtainhig it; but they err in confequence of miflaking good, 
which is a mean^ for ultimate good. For good is two-fold, one being the end, 
tlie other fubfifting for the fake of the end. Hence the poffeflion of the 
former is called beatitude^ and of the latter gain. Hence too, gain is the 
acquifition of that good, which contributes to the poffeflion of ultimate good^ 
But that which does not contribute to this, is neither ufeful, nor is the 
acquifition of it gain. The dcfire therefore of gain thus defined, and which 
is naturally inherent in all men, is laudable ; but the falfe opinion is to be 
reprobated, which, while it is ignorant of the truly ufeful and lucrative, 
dillorts to things adverfc the natural appetite of man. Plato latently teaches 
this, while he confutes the falfe definitions which are introduced in this 
Dialogue, concerning the defire of gain. But he employs this propofition, 
that all men dcfire good as manifefi:, in order to conclude that all men natu- 
rally defire gain, and that this natural defire is laudable. And this is tiie 
conckifion which Socrates after a manner diredly introduces by three modes 
of arguing, viz. by example, by indudlion, and by reafoning. But from the 
whole Dialogue we collcdl, that all men defire good ; and this is its ultimate 
end. For its firft end is to Ihow that all men are defirous of gain, and that 
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this defire is not to be blamed when direded to gain according to its true 
definition. 

It appears from -^lian (Var. Hift. viii. 2.) that It was dubious with fomc 
of the antients, whether this Dialogue was in reality compofed by Plato, 
If I may be allowed to give my own opinion, I do not find any thing, either 
in its manner or matter, for which its authenticity defervcs to be called ia 
queftion. 



THE 



THE HIPPARCHUS. 



THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES AND HIPPARCHUS, 



SOCRATES. 

What is the love, and who are the lovers of gain ? 

Hip, It appears to me that thofe are lovers of gain, who think it worth 
while to acquire wealth from things of no worth. 

Soc. Whether therefore do they appear to you to do this in confeqnence 
of knowing, or being ignorant that thele are things of no worth? For if they 
do this through ignorance, you call the lovers of gain ftupid. 

Hip. But I do not call them ftupid, but perfectly crafty and bafe ; men 
who are vanquifhed by gain, who know that the things from which they 
have the boldnefs to acquire wealth, are of no worth, and yet at the fame 
time, through their impudence, dare to love gain. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call a character of the following kind a lover of 
gain ? I mean, as if a hufbandman, planting a tree or herb, and knowing 
that it is oi no worth, fhoukl neverthelefs think it worth while to enrich 
himfclf from tlie cultivation of fuch a plant ? Do you call fuch a one as this 
a lover of gain ? 

Hip. a lover of gain, Socrates, thinks he ought to enrich himfelf from 
every thing. 

Soc. Do not thus rafhiy anfvver me, like a man who has been injured by 
lomeone; but, attending to what I fay, anfwer me as if I (hould again 
interrogate you from the beginning. Do you agree with me, that a lover of 
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gain knows the value of that thing whence he thinks it worth while to 
enrich himfelf ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Who then is he that has a knowledge of the worth of plants f and 
who like wife knows in what region, and at what time of the year it is 
worth while to plant them? that we alio may adopt fomething from thofe 
words of the wife, which lawyers employ for the lake of elegance. 

Hip. a hufbandman, I think. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, fay that tlie term, It is worth while to acquire 
wealth, is any thing elfe than to think that it is requifite to acquire wealth ? 

Hip. I fay it is this very thing. 

Soc. Do not therefore you, who are fo young, endeavour to deceive me, 
who am now an elderly man, by anfwering, as )ou do at prcfcnt, what you by 
no means think ; but anfwer me truly, whelijeryou think tl.at the man who 
is a hufbandman, and who knows thcit it is not worthwhile to fet a certain 
plant, will yet expe61 to be enriched by fuch a plant ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, not I. 

Soc. What then ? Will a jockey who knows tlw.v ihe food which he gives 
a horfe is of no worth, be ignorant that by luch food he will dcflroy the 
horfe? 

Hip. I do not think he w-ilk 

Soc. He will not, therefore, think that from fuch aliment as this, which 
is of no worth, he ihall be enriched. 

Hip. He will not. 

Soc. What then ? Do you think that a pilot who furnifhes a (hip with a 
rudder and fails, which are of no value, can be ignorant that he fliall fulkin an 
injury, be himfelf in danger of perifliing, and both deflroy the (hip and all it 
contains ? 

Hip. I do not 

Soc. He will not therefore think that he fhall be enriched by furniture of 
no value. 

Hip. He will not. 

Soc. Will tlie general of an army, likewife, when he knows that his 
foldiers have arms wliich are of no value, think that he fhall acquire wealth, 
or that it is worth while to be enriched by thefe ? 

I Hip. 
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Hip. By no means. 

Soc. In like manner, if a piper poflTefTes a pipe of no value, a lyrift a lyre, 
an archer a bow, or in fhort if any other artift or fkilful perfbn potfefTes 
inftruments, or any other apparatus of no value, will he think that he fhall 
be enriched by thefe ? 

Hip. It appears he will not. 

Soc. Who then do you call lovers of gain ? For they are certainly not 
tliofe whom we have already mentioned, who expe6l to be enriched from 
things which they know are of no value. And thus, O wonderful man, 
according to what you fay, no one is a lover of gain. 

Hip. But I, Socrates, wifli to fay, that thofe are lovers of gain, who, 
through infatiable avidity, tranfcendently afpire after things very fmall and 
trifling, and which are of no value, and this for the fake of gain. 

Soc. But certainly, O befl of men, they do not a6l in this manner, know- 
ing that they are things of no worth ; for we have granted that this is 
impoffible. 

Hip. So it appears to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, they do not ad in this manner knowingly, it is evident 
that their condu6l muft be the efFed of ignorance ; the confequence of think- 
ing that things which are of no worth are highly valuable. 

Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc. Do the lovers of gain, love any thing elfe than gain ? 

Hip. Nothing elfe. 

Soc. But do you fay that gain is contrary to lofs ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. Is it therefore good to any one to fufFer a lofs ? 

Hip. To no one. 

Soc. Is it then an evil ? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. Are men, therefore, injured by lofs ? 

Hip. They are injured. 

Soc. Is then lofs an evil ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. And is gain contrary to lofs ? 

Hip. Contrary, 

Soc. 
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SoC. Is gain therefore good ? 

Hip. It is. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, call thofe that love good, lovers of gain ? 

Hip. So it fcems, 

Soc, You do not then, my friend, call the lovers of gain infane persons. 
But with refpe6t to yourfelf, whether do you love that which is good, or do 
not love it ? 

Hip. I love it. 

Soc. Is there a certain good which you do not love, but a certain evil 
which you do ? 

Hip. By Jupiter, there is not. 

Soc. But you love all good things equally. 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. A(k me, if 1 alfo do not. ^ For I alfo (hall acknowledge to you, that I 
love things good. But befides I and you, do not all other men appear to you 
to love things good, and hate fuch as are evil ? 

Hip. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. But have we not acknowledged that gain is good } 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. After this manner, therefore, all lovers of gain appear; but according 
to that mode which we before mentioned, no one was a lover of gain. By 
employing which of thefe two, then, fhall we not err ? 

Hip. If any one, Socrates, rightly apprehends what a lover of gain is, I 
thhik he will rightly confider him to be a charadler of this kind, who earneilly 
applies himfelf to the acquifition of wealth, and thinks it worth while to 
jenrich himfelf from thofe things from which good men never dare to enrich 
themlelves. 

Soc. But do you not fee, O fweeteft of men, that we ju/l now acknow- 
ledged that to be enriched is to be benefited ? 

Hip. But what then ? 

Soc. Becaufe this alfo we previoufly admitted, that all men always afpired 
after things good. 
Hip. We did. 

Soc. Will not, therefore, good men wi(h to poffefs every thing lucrative, 
ilnce every thing lucrative is good ? 

Hip 
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Hip. But they will not, Socrates, defirc things lucrative, by which they 
may be injured. 

Soc, Do you fay that to be injured, is to fufFer a lofe, or that it is focne- 
thing el.e ? 

Hip. I fay it is no other than to fufFer a lofs. 

Soc. Do men, therefore, fufFer a lofs through gain, or through lofs ? 

Hip. Through both. For they fuffer a lofs through lofs, and through 
bafe gain. 

Soc. Does it therefore appear to you that any thihg ufeful and good is 
bafe? 

Hip. It does not. 

Soc. Did we not then, a little before this, acknowledge that gain is con* 
trary to lofs, which is an evil i 

Hip. We did. 

Soc. And that being contrary to evil, it is good ? 

Hip. We granted this. 

Soc. You fee therefore that you endeavour to deceive me, and that you 
defignedly affert the contrary to that which we jufl now granted. 

Hip. I do not, by Jupiter, Socrates : but, on the contrary, you deceive 
me ; and 1 do not know how it is, but in your difcourfe you turn all things 
iipwards and downwards. 

Soc. Good words, I befeech you. For indeed I fhould not a^ well, if I 
were not perfuaded by a good and wife man. 

Hip. Who is he ? and to what purpofc is this? 

Soc. My fellow citizen, and likewife yours, Hipparchus the fbn of the 
Philaedonic Pififtratus, and the eldefl and wifefl of the fons of Pififlratus* 
This man, befides exhibiting many other illuflrious works of wifdom, was the 
firfl that introduced into this land the writings of Homer, and compelled 
the rhapfodifts to recite them in the Fanathenaia, alternately, and in order, 
jufl as you know they do at prefent. He likewife brought back Anacreon, 
who was fent to Teium, in a fhip of fifty oars: and always had about him 
Simonides of Chius ; perfuading him to refide with him, by great rewards 
and gifts. He did thefe things, wifhing to perfuade his citizens, that thus 
he rpight rule over the befl of men ; thinking, that it was not proper to 
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envy any man the pofleflion of wifdom, and this becaufe he himfelf was a 
worthy and good man. As, therefore, his fellow citizens were well edu- 
cated men, and admired him for his wifdom, he lik^wife endeavoured to 
inftrudt the hufbandmen, and in order to this, placed Hermae for them in 
the roads, in the middle of the city, and in each of the towns. Afterwards, 
from this wifdom of his, which he partly learned, and partly himfelf dif- 
covered, feleding fuch things as he thought were the wifeft, he inferted 
them in an elegy, and infcribed this work, nis pqems, and specimens op 
avisDOM. This he did, in the iirft piace, that his citizens might not admire 
tjofe wife infcriptions in the temple of Delphi, "Know thyfelf," " Nothing 
too much," and the reft of this kind, but that they might think the words 
<jf Hi pparchus were to be preferred for wifdom to thefe : and, in the next 
place, that by every where reading and receiving a tafte of his wifdom, they 
might come from the fields, and be inftruded in the other branches of 
learnmg. But there are t^vo epigrams, on« on the left hand part of each of the 
Hermse, in which, according to the infcription, Hermes fays, that the column 
ihould ftand in -the middle of the city^-and the people; and the other on the 
right hand part; which was thus infcribed: "This monument was raifed by 
Hipparchus — Perfift in paying. attention to juftice.*' There are alfo many 
other beautiful iiifcriptioiis, on other HernruE ; and the following is to be 
feen in the Stiriac road : " This monument was raifed by Hipparchus — Do 
not deceive your friend,** I therefore, being your friend, dare not deceive 
you, and oppofe the mandate of fo great a man ; after whole death, the 
Athenians were under tyrannic fubjedtion to his brother Hippias. And you 
muft have heard from all old men, that there never was a tyranny in Athens 
till thefe three y<eans paft, and that during every other time, the Athenians 
lived fomewhat nearly after the fame manner, as when Saturn reigned. 
But it is faid by more elegant men, that he did not die in the way which the 
multitude report, viz. through the ignominy of his fifter Canephoria ; (for it is 
abfurd to fuppofe that this was the cafe;) but that Harmodius was beloved 
and inftruiSted by Ariftogiton, who valued himfelf very highly on this account, 
and thought that Hipparchus would be his antagonift* But at that time it 
happened that Harmodius was the lover of a certain noble and beautiful 
youth, w.hofe name I hav^ heard, but do aot at prefent remember. This 

young 
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young man then at drO: admired Harmodius and Ariftogiton^ as wife men, 
but afterwards aflbciating with Hipparchus, he defpifed them; and they being 
very much affli(^ed with thedifgrace, flew Hipparchus. 

Hip. You appear, therefore, Socrates, either not to confider me as a 
friend ; or, if you do think me a friend, not to be perfuaded by Hipparchus :• 
for I do not know how to perfuade myfelf that you have not deceived me ixt 
the prcccduig difcourfe.. 

Soc. But indeed, jufl as in the game of chefs. Tarn willing to retraft. 
V'hatevcr you pleafe, that you may not think I have deceived yous Whether 
therefore fhall I retradt this aflertion for you,, that all men defire good ? 

Hip. Not for me. 

Soc. Shall I retrad this tlien, that neither tafuftain a lofs^-^nor a lofs itfelf^, 
is an evil ? 

Hip* Not for me. 

Soc. Shall it be this then, that gain, and to acquire gain,, are contrary to 
lofs, and to fuiFer a lofs ?:. 

Hip. Nor this neither- 

Soc. Shall I retrad this aflertion, that to acquire gain, as being coiitrary^ 
to evil, is good h 

Hip. You fliall not retradany thing of this. 

Soc. It appears to you^ therefore, as-it fecms, that of gain one part is 
good, and another part evil.- 

Hip. To me it does appear fo, 

Soc. I will therefore retrad this for you. For let it be that one kind of 
gain is good, and another kind evil: but gain itfelf is not more good thau 
evil. For is it ?^ 

Hip. Why do you afk me ? 

Soc. 1 will tell you. Is there good, and is there likewlfe bad, food? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. Is therefore one of them more food than the other.? or are both of 
them fimilarly food ? and does the one in no refped differ from the other, fo 
far as each is. food, but fo far as one is good, and the other bad ? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. And does it not llkewifc follow with refped to drink,. a«d all 
©ther things which participate of the good and the bad, that they differ in no 

3 A 2 refped 
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refped from each other, iii that in which they are the fame ? Juft as with 
refped to our own fpecies, one man is good, and another bad. 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. But with refpe61 to men, 1 think that one man is neither more norlefs 
a man than another, neither the good than the bad, nor the bad than the good. 

Hip. True. 

Soc. Muil: we not therefore think in the fame manner refpcding gain, 
that both the good and the bad are fimilarly gain? 

Hip. It is neceirary. 

Soc. He, therefore, who poflefles good gain, is not in any refpe6l more 
enriched than he who poflefles bad gaui : for we have granted that neither 
of thefe appears to be more gain than the other. 

Hip, True. 

Soc. For neither the more nor the lefs is prefcnt to either of thefe. 

Hip. It is not. 

Soc. But how can any one do, or fufFcr, more or Icfs with refpedl to a 
thing to which neither of thefe pertains ? 

Hip. It is impoffible. 

Soc. Since, therefore, both are fimilarly gain and lucrative, it is requifitc 
that we fhould flill further confider this ; on what account you call both of 
them gain, and what it is that you difcover to be in both the fame. Juft as if 
you fhould afk me why I juft now called both good and bad food (imilarly 
food, I fliould fav. It is becaufe each is a dry aliment of the body. And this yon 
will alfo grant. Or will you not ? 

Hip. Yes. 

Soc. And there will be the fame mode of anfwering refpeding drink, that 
we give this appellation to the moift aliment of the body, whether it is good 
or bad : and the reply in other things will be fimilar. Do you, therefore, 
endeavour to imitate me, by anfwering as follows. You fay with refpedl to 
good and bad gain, that each of them is gain. What fame thing is it then 
which, perceiving in thefe, you dcnomiiiate gain ? But if you are not able 
to anfwer me this queftion, attend to what I am now going to fay. Do you 
then call every pofTedion which any one obtains gain, when he either 
ipends nothing, or receives nlorc than he fpends ? 

Hip. 
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Hip. It appears to me that this (hould be called gain, 

Soc. Do you, therefore, thus denominate fuch things as -follow : If any 
one at a feall: fhould fpcnd nothing, but when fatiated fhould become 
difeafed ? 

Hip. Not I, by Jupiter. 

Soc. But if he fhould obtain health from feafling, would he acquire gain, 
or fuffer a lofs ? 

Hip. He would acquire gain. 

Soc. This, therefore, is not gain, to acquire any kind of poffefllon 
whatever. 

Hip. It is not. 

Soc. Does it therefore follow that gain is not to Ipe acquired from every 
kind of poffeflioii, whether it be good or bad ? 

Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc. And does it likewife follow that lofs will not be fuftained from 
every thing, whether it be good or bad ? 

Hip. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. Do you, therefore, perceive how you again revolve to the fame 
thing ? For gain appears to be good, but lofs evil. 

Hip. I am dubious what to fay. 

Soc. And this not unjuflly. But ftill further, anfwer me this : If any 
one obtains more than he fpends, do you fay that this is gain ? 

Hip. I do, if his gain is not bafe, but he receives more than he fpends, 
cither of gold or (ilver. 

Soc. And I fhall alfo afk you this : If any one, fpending half a pound of 
gold, fhould receive double this weight of fdver, would he be a gainer, 
or a lofer ? 

Hip. a lofer, certainly, Socrates : for he would only receive half the 
value of what he fpent. 

Soc. But yet he would receive more. Or is not double more than half? 

Hip. But filver is not of the fame value as gold. 

Soc. It is requifite therefore, as it feems, to add value to gain : for in this 
cafe, though the filvcr is more than the gold, yet you fay it is not of equal 
value. 

Hip. 
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Hip, And very much fo : for thus it is. 

Soc. Value, therefore, is lucrative, whether it is, fmall or great : but that 
uhich is without value is without gain.. 

Hip, It is. 

Soc. Do you fay that value is aiiy other value than that* which defervc% 
to be acquired ? 

Hip. I do not. 

Soc, But what do you call that which defcrves to be acquired? The 
ufelefs, or the ufefuL 

Hip. The ufeful, certainly. 

Soc. The ufeful, therefore, is good.. 

Hip. Yes.^ 

Soc. Hence, O moft virile of all men, have we not a third or a fourth: 
time granted that the lucrative is good ? 

HiTi So it feeros., 

Soc, Do you remember, therefore,, whence this difcourfc of ours 
originated ? 

Hip. I think I do* 

Soc. If you do not, I will remind ycru. It originated from your denying^ 
that good men would be willing to acquire every kind. of gain, but that they 
would. wifh to poffefe good, and not bafe gain. 

Hip. It did originate from this. 

Soc. But did not our, difcourfe compel us to acknowledge, that all kinds 
of gain, both fmall and great, are good ? 

Hip. It did cGmpel,.Socrates, rather than perfuadfi me. 

Soc. But perhaps,., after this, it will alfo perfuade you. Now, however,, 
whether you are perfuaded, or in whatever manner you may be affected, do. 
you agree with us, that all. gain is good, both fmall and great I 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. And do you agree with mc, or not, that ail good men afpire after all 
things that are good ? 

Hip. I do. 

Soc. But you faid that bad men love gain of every kind, both fmall and. 
great.. 

HiPi. 
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Hip, I did fay fo, 

Soc. According to your affcrtion, therefore, all men will be lovers of gain, 
both good and bad meru 

Hip. It appears fo. 

Soc, No one, therefore, who blames the love of gain will blame rightly^ 
fiiicc he who does fo is himfelf alfo a lover of gain. 
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1 HE general fubjea of tliis fhort Dialogue is fo evident, that it is no 
wonder all the copies agree in the entitling it ** Concerning Philofophy.** 
But in the naming it there is fome difference. For this is one of thofe 
few Dialogues of Plato, which take not their names from any one of the 
fpeakers: the reafon of which in this is much the fame with that in The 
Banquet ; it is becaufe the two fubordinate fpeakers are placed on an 
equal footing of importance in the Dialogue ; where we fee their charaders 
contrafled, one to the other. They are prefented to our view, at their firft 
appearance, contending together for the honour of their refpedive ftudies 
or ways of life, which are of quite oppofite kinds, and jealous of each other 
in the gaining of partifans or followers. It was necefTary, therefore, that the 
Dialogue fhould have fuch a name, as might comprife both thefe perfons. 
The name, ufually prefixed to the copies of it, and confirmed by Olympio- 
dorus, is E^aa-^oci, fignifying all thofe perfons, mentioned in the beginning of 
the Dialogue, an account of whom is given in note 4, The other name, 
found in fome copies, and authorized by Diogenes Laertius and Proclus, is 
Avrs^cKo-Toit. We have given the preference to this latter ; which, we think, 
will appear to be the genuine name, and the former to be fpurious, from 
the following obfcrvations. In the firfl place, the former name is too 
general, and » comprehends many other perfons prefent at the convcrilition, 

' Much the fame reafon vvitli this our firft is afligned by Dr. Forfler in the notes to his etlillon, 
for the preference which he alfo gives to this name of the Dialogue. — S. 
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who are mute, and merely auditors : whereas the latter peculiarly charac- 
terizes the two fubordijiatc Ipeakers, cxclufive of the rell of the coinpany. 
Aiiotlicr reafon, whicii alone feems fufficicnt to prove the authenticity of 
the name we liave chofen, is this, that the contention or rivalHiip between 
thclc two, befides forming the moil: entertaining part of the Introdudion 
y i\es occafion to the fubjet-l of the Dialogue, and is the very foundation oii 
which the flruclure of it is built. Our lail: reafon is, that where the Man 
of Ivcarning makes liis fjrft appearance, he is ' by Plato himielf called Rival to 
the JMaJi of Excrciie ; a narne, which could not properly be attributed to 
either, till they were both brouglit upon the ftage : however, it is foon after- 
wards repeated, and applied to the Man of Exercife ; which needed not to 
have been done, but for the fake of marking them the more flron^^ly with 
this name, common to them both ; becaufe terms of reciprocal relation, as 
well as other correlatives, always fuppofe and imply one another. In other 
parts of the Dialogue they are denoted, each by his proper and peculiar 
epithets; s^^M^vogy A!/xa%- a-opMTs^osj o-o(pog^.. Thus much concerning the 
name of the Dialogue, the Introduction to it, and the general fubjed which 
gives the title, — The particular fubje£l is the peculiar nature and effence 
of true philofophy. That by which it is diftinguifhed from all thofe other 
kinds of knowledge, that falfely aflumes its name, the fludy of which has in 
all ages pretended to be, and been fet up for, the fludy of wifdom, or philo- 
fophy. For the deiign of this Dialogue is to fhow^ that the completely juft 
and good man, who is fuch upon the principles of fcience, is alone the wife 
man or true philofopher. In order to this end, firft is dcteded and expofed 
that appearance or fliow of wifdom, which confifts in polymathy* in gene- 

' Part of this third reafon is agreeable likcvvlfe to an obfervation of Menage in favour of the 
name AvTs^x(Trat. Sec Menagii Obfcrvat. in Laertium, p. 137-— S. 

* Befides Menage and Forfter, Stanley alfo and Fabricips approve of the name Ams^affrat, 
It is probable, that the sx,Tong name owed its origin merely to an accidental oniilTion of the 
firft fy liable in the right name, and prevailed with the after- copiers the more eafily, as they 
were fo much ufed to the work £^a<rrai in tranfcribing other Diak)gues of Pialo; and efpeciaily 
as it occurred in the very firfl fentence of this. — S. 

5 !■ rom confideriiig, as it feems, this defign of the Dialogue, the antients agree in referring it 
In the ethic kind. — S. 

^ It was beautifully faid therefore, by Heraclitus, that ^^ po!jvialhj does not teach intcIIc«Sl i'^ 
•no'Kv ii^d.T^ vcev ov Mafxu, — T, 

raly 
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ral, or much learning and knowledge of various kinds. Next, are difproved 
and difallowed thofc prcteofions, claimed by the matheinatlcal fciences or by 
any of the liberal arts, which in the Platonic difcipline do but fmooth and 
pave the v^ay to true philofophy. The falfe fpecies being thus rejeded, 
laftly is exhibited this wifdom in her genuine form, as the knowledge of our- 
fclvcs ; the fcience of that divhie principle in man, his mind ; the fcience of 
juftice and goodncfs, tlierein included ; and the fcience of government 
thence immediately derived. — This fhort bill of fare prefents to our 
readers all they arc to expe6l in the following repafl: ; fmall in quantity; 
but great In value, as being a juH: fimple of thofe rich and plentiful enter- 
tainments provided for them by Plato in his longer Dialogues. — The 
outward form of this piece is purely narrative. But the converfation, 
recited in it, is peculiarly dramatic. For, befides the other excellencies of 
the drama, common to it with the reft of Plato's Dialogues, it has this 
fingular beauty, that the figures of the two Rivals are defcribed in as exa6l 
and lively a manner, as painting itfelf could draw them : a clrcumftance 
that well niay recommend the fcene to fome ingenious profcflbr of that art, 
to defign after and delineate. — The inward form or genius of the 
Dialogue correfponds to what has been before faid of the condud of it : 
for it is partly difputative, of that fpecies where the adverfe party is confuted ; 
and partly, to do particular honour to an adverfary far fuperior to the 
fophifts, it is demcnflrative, of that fpecies where the proof is by induc- 
tion.— S» 
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THE PERSONS OF TIU: DIALOGUE, 

fiOCRATES, »MAN of LEARNING, MAN op EXERCISE, 

SCENE. Tbi! SCHOOL of DIONYSIUS. 



SOCRATES. 

1 WENT into the School of Dioiiyfuis 3 the grammarian; and I there 
faw the comelieft: and fineft of our young gentry, accompanied by fuch 

as 

' Proclus, if tliat pafTaire, cited from him in note i, p. 375, be not corrupted, mu(! 
have fuppofed this Man of Learning to be Tlieodoriis of Cyrene, the mathematician. It muft be 
coufeflTcd, that the chara61cr of Theodorus the Cyrenean, given us by Plato in his Thcaetetus, 
tallies well enough with that of the Man of Learning, or univerfal fcholaPj in this Dialogue, 
Ikit \vc prcfiime, the note rcrciM\d to makes it appear highly probable, at lead, that the paflage 
there cited is grofsly corrupt ; and that Proclus could not entertain any fuch fuj^pofition. We 
therefore embrace the opinion of Thrafyllus, who, as Diogenes Laertius informs us, pronounced 
him to be Dcmocritus. To this opinion Laertius himfelf l"ubfcribes, and Dr. Forfter feems to 
agree with them. The rcafons, by which it may be fupported, together with anfwers to fome 
objections, to which it may be liable, will be given in our notes to the Dialogue. — S. 

* The narration is made in the pcrfon of Socrates : who is here feigned by Plato to relate to 
fome of his friends a certain convcrfalion, in which he had been engaged; but how long before 
this narration is left undetermined. — Now we know, it is ufual and natural for all men to begin 
their relation of any thing j-all, whether it confiRcd of fa6l» or words, with an account of the time 
when thofe fafts happened or ihofe words were fpoken ; unlefs the relation immediately fucceeds the 
thing related. — Accordingly Plato, in every one of his narrative Dialogues, points out the precife 
line of the convcrfalion there related, except in this, and in The Lyfis : but the words, with 
ivhich he begins The Lyfis, manifefily, we think, imply the time to have been the morning of 
i^e fame day. The Rivals therefore, remaiahig a fingle exception to the general rule, it feems 

n«ceflary 
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as conrtecl their efteem and friendfhip *. Two of thefe youths happened at 
that time to be difputing : but what was the fabject of their difpute I 

did 

ncceffary to fuppofe, that Plato in this Dialogue, agreeably to the ufagc of all men, cli6lated to 
them by nature and common fenfe, and agreeably to his ufaal dramatic manner, intended to re- 
prefcnt Socrates, immediately on his quitting the fchool of Dionyfius, meeting with fome of hi& 
frieiiiis, who happened not to have attended him thither, and relvating to them a converfation, to 
which they had not been witnefTes. For Socrates appears never to have ufcd the didaftic 
manner, in the inflrufting his difciples : but to have taught them his divine doilrine in the more 
engaging way of familiar converfation. If then he be fuppofed to have made them this narra- 
tion in anfwer to thefe queftions of theirs, — Where have you been, and what have you been doin^^ 
fince you left us? — the time, Juft now, is evidently implied in the very firfl: fcntencc. Or if 
he be fuppofed to have given them the recital from his own motion, as being yet warm from the 
difcourfe recited, and having his head ftill full of the argument, — in this cafe, the abrupt manner 
of beginning, without me'ntion of the time, is more animated, and (hows the mind pregnant with 
the matter to be delivered. — Dacier, in his tranflation of this Dialogue, has here thruft in, with- 
out any warrant from the original, the words " V autre jour',* which give an air of coldnefs to 
the whole narration. But it muft be obferved, that he is ©very where more attentive to make 
his tranflation of Plato agreeable to modern readers, than to preferve thofe feemingly flight and 
trivial dramatic circumftanccs, which would have coft him the trouble of many a note to ilJuf- 
trate and explain. — S. 

^ r^afjt.fji.xTiKou. Thus all the editions of Plato, and confequently thofe manufcript copies, from 
which the four firft were printed. But Dr. Forfter, in his late excellent edition of this and 
other Dialogues of Plato, prefers the reading of r^afZfjixTKrrQu, that is, teacher of the elements of 
grammar^ which has the authority of only one manufcript to fupport it. It appears indeed, 
from the very paflage now before us, that teaching the elements of grammar was the profefl^on- 
of this Dionyfius ; and we !<farn,from feveral antient writers, that he had taught Plato. But if it 
be true, what Olympiodorus fuppofes, and the fuppofition feems very natural and juft, that Plato 
introduces the mention of his mafter in this palTage, on purpofe to record his memory, and to 
give his name what place he could in his writings, it is probable that, in purfuance of the fatne 
folicitude for his mafl.er's honour, he would mention him in the moil rcfpcdful manner, and 
though Dionyfius was T^a/xfJLaTi(rrvi, a grammar-fohoolmafter by profeflSon, yet that his grateful- 

fcholar would give him here the more honoMrable title of r^a^.a;cTJxo,' . It is further to be 

obferved, that Olympiodorus, when he calls him r^a^/AaTja-rr?, fpealcs of him hiftorically, and not 
citing the words of Plato in this paflage, as Dr. Windet in his notes on Olympiodorus, and Dr- 
Forfler after him, crroncoufly fcem to think. — S. 

^ Tliere was a law^ or cuflom in Sparta, inftitutcd by Lycurgus, that young gentlemen, wlio had' 
gone through the whole courfc of their (Indies, and were become perfecl in the praftice of thofe 
virtues they had learnt, fliould take under their own immediate eye the younger fort, who were 
then training up in the fame difcipline. The intention of which law was this j that Llie con- 
tlntial i)rcfcnce and example of thofe adepts might animate the learners, and fire them with emu- 
lation and an ardour to arrive at the fame excellence. To farther this; end, particular friendfliips 

were 
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did not perfectly apprehend. There was reafon however to fuppofc it 
related either to Anaxagoras or to Oenopides ' : for they appeared to be 

defcribinf; 

were highly encouraged, and grew Into great fafliion, between two fiich perfons. They were 
contra6led in this manner : the elder chol'e out from among the youth one, whofe genius he 
thought fmiilar to his own, and whom he had conceived the hell hopes of being able to improve ; 
attached himfelf to him, and accompanied him in all his ftiulics, his performances in mufic, and 
his gymnicexercifcs, th^ two principal jiarts of a Spartan education; encouraging and applaud- 
ing him, endeavouring to acquire his confide rice, and engage him to a reciprocal cReem and 
tiiendOiip. In imitation of this cufli)ni aniongd the Spartans, Solon cither introduced or autho- 
rized friendfliips of this kind amongU the Athenians ; laying them under the fame rcRric^ions as in 
Sparta; and prohibiting (lavcp, though frequently employed as fchoolmallcrs and pedagogues to 
th^ir youth, from afpiring to be their private tutors, guides, and conftant companions, in this 
way of intimacy and friciuKhip. ''I'his was all ihe caution deemed requifite, in thofe antient and 
virtuous times, to prefcrve their youth from the contagion of hafc fcntinients and bad manners. 
But when afterwards the riches of Afia flowed into Athens, and thence into the reft of Greece, 
through the channels of trade and commerce ; and when luxury and effeminacy, which always 
come with the tide of riches, had corrupted the Grecians, and debauched their manners; friend- 
fliip, which only can fubfift amongft the virtuous, no longer flouriflied in its purity, but dege- 
nerated into a commerce of lewdnefs ; entered into and managed, at firft, under the mafk of 
friendthij), and thofe laudable nu)tives l)e{ore mcmioncd ; but at length, efpeeially amongll the 
jich and great, carried on more openly, and with little or no difguife. luftances in both ways we 
meet with frequentlv in Plato ; in the v^^av of virtuous frieudniip, Socrates in particular, every where 
feeking out the bed difpofed amongft the vouth, attracting their regards and cultivating their 
cfteem, with a view to communicate to them his wifdom, to avert them from the parlies of bad 
men, and to engage tbeni on his own (ide, the fide of virtue. The Man of Learning in this 
Dialogue is plainlv enough, from liis u hoie dcfcription, another inftance of like kind. Of 
which fort were llie other perfons, nii luioncd iti the pafTiigc here before us, is uncertain : and 
examples of ihe vicious kinds la fomc other Dialon;ues need not to be pointed out. Thefj)eeehof 
Aicibiadcs in The Banquet is too flagrant a proof, that the profligacy of that young nobleman was 
no very aflonithing or finguJar thing at Athens. When any other fuch paflages occur in Plato, 
it will be fudleicnt to refer our readers to this note. — S. 

^ l^oclu^, in giving a (liort hitlory of the rife and pro^rcfs of geometry, refers to this place in 
the following wortls : Aux^ccyof^ac » Kx^^cfxEvto^'/roh-Kuv ip■.]^]^Pl.^o Kara yrjofxsrpiov, xm Oivo7riCv\i b Xic?, 
o 10V Toy (xrw'icy.ou reTpaymi^f/.C)/ eocooi/, xui 0fo^j)fcg o Kfpvy-jc?, o?^r/a) vtxTffo; t^v rou Aa^-ycpou' uv xui o 
TlhoFTui' £v T'ci; ccyTfp.'.TTcci^ f/x'. r,u';vf y(7f V, , if BZi Toii f-iaO/tixocat oo^-y. ..a'o.vTwv. *' Anaxagoras the Clazo- 
menian touched on many points in geometry ; as alfo did Oenopides the Chian, he who found 
out t!»e fquaring of the Meuifcus ; and Thexlorus the Cyrenean, fomewhat junior to Anaxa- 
gor.> ; who iue recorded by Plato in The Kiviils, as men of reputation for mathematical fcience.' 
1-rocl. CouiURUt. ill tuclul. 1. ij. p. 19. But we find no where in this Dialogue any mention 
jujade of Thcodorus by name. It ftiould feem, therefoie, that ProcluB imagined, one of the two 

jianielefs 
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defcribitig circles; and by holding their hands in an inclining and oblique po- 
fition, Teemed to be re[)rerenting, not in play, but with much Icrioulhers, 
certain inclinations of the pole. Upon which, as I had Icated myfelf next 
to an admirer of one of the young diiputants, I moved him with my elbow 
to turn his face to me, and then afked him what point it was which en-^a^ed 

lumdcfs Rivals, the Man of Learning, to be this very Theodoras. But indeed the fentence, here 
cited from Procliis, appears to us erroneoufly copied by fome old tranfcriber. For it is im- 
mediately followed by this other fentence; t(f>^ otg 'iTnroKpxTnq o X<c?, o rov tou fxnvitrwv Tzrpaymutxri 
lupuv, xai Qeo^^jpo; o Kupnvaiog^ EyivovTo Trspi yiufMirpiixv ETTLtpaveig. "After whom Hippocrates the 
Chlan, he who found out thefquarlng of the Menifcus, and Theodorus the Cyrcnean, became 
illuftrious for their fkill in geometry.'* Now thefe two fentences, talccn together, evidently con- 
tain two egregious blunders; one is, that the [firft] difcovcry of fquaring* the Mcnifcus, is 
attributed to two different perfons ; the other is, that one and the fame perfon, Theodorus, is 
introduced as pofterior in point of time to himfelf. We have therefore no doubt but that the 
whole paffage in Proclus ought to be read as follows : Ava^ayopag b KAa^o^tvioj 9^o^Awv ttprf^^acTo Kara. 
yeufXiTpiav, kcxi Oivo7ri^r]i o X<cj* wv nai o YlXaruv ev roii avTepoca-Tan; ii/.vv\iMV£vatVj u; tTtt roii /jtaQ^j-. 
fiaai ^o^av XaCcvTwv. e^' 015 'l7r9rox/?aTuf Xioj, tcv tu ijlwktkqu reTpctymiafiov tu-av, kxi Qsodiopof 
Kviwaioi, 0M7W veuTSpo; nv nu Avy-^ayopou, evevovto Tripi yeufierpiav i'TcKpavug. " Anaxagoras the 
Clazoivenian touched on many point's in geometry ; as alfo did Oenopides the Chian ; who arc 
[both of them] recorded by Plato in The Rivals, as men of reputation for mathematical fcience. 
After whom, Hippocrates the Chian, he who found out the fquaring of the Menifcus, and Theo- 
dorus the Cyrenean, who was fomewhat junior to Anaxagoras, became illuftrious for their fkill in 
geometry." The miftake of the tranfcriber of this paffage is eafy to be accounted for by fuch 
as are ufed to antient manufcripts, in the following manner. The tranfcriber, we prefume, had 
no other perfon to read to him ; as thofe had, who copied books, for which there was always a 
great demand, fuch as Homer, for inftance j in which cafe there was one reader to many fcribcs. 
But the writings of Proclus were the purchafe only of a few. The tranfcriber, therefore, being 
alone, his eye muft have been often changing from his own writing to that which he wrote after. 
We fuppofe, that the words "iTCTroicpxtriih Xioj occured in the next line to, and immecijately under, 
the words OmTrilni X<oj. We fuppofe that the tranfcriber having written fo far as Or.o'nih.q • 
Xio?, and looking into his original, had his eye caught by c X<of in the next line; from which 
words there he went on tranfcribing, with the omiflion of a whole line: and that afterwards on a 
review finding his miftake, tranfcribed in the margin the words omitted (a large margin being 
always left for fuch purpofes) ; and added a few words which followed, to point cut where the 
onriflion was made. But when this very tranfcript came afterwards to be copied, we fuppoic 
that llie latter tranfcriber infertcd the marginal words into the body of his cojn', in a wrong place, 
after the words tov Avx^ayopcv. But the matter is put out of difpute by Simpiicir;:, who, in his 
learned Conunentary on Ariftotle's Phyfics, fol. 12. has fliown us nialhciratically how to fqunre 
the Menifcus; the invention, as he exprcfsly tells us, of Hippocrates the Chij.n, a< a i^xp to tlic 
ihfcovery of fquaring the Circle. — S. 

vcL, v^ 3 c thofe 
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thofe two youths fo earneftly in debate ; adding, It muH: certainly be fome- 
thlng of great importance, and a matter of fine fpeculation, that, on which 
they beflowed fo ferious an attention. — What call you great and fine' ? faid 
he. They arc* prating^ about things up in the iky, and trifle away their time 

ill 

* The Greek is thus printed ; *0 3' wire, Hojov, £^n, fxtyix Kxt uaMv : " And he replied, What mean 
you, fald he, by great and fine ?" If this reading be right. Dr. Forfter righily fays, there is a 
plconafm here in the words ejtti and c^n. But, perhaps, inftead of s^vy we fhouid read ^nc 
Grammarians, in explaining antient authors, love all opportunities of having recourfc to figures of 
fpeech; and verbal critics take as much delight in all occafions to amend the text. But as this 
makes only afmall part of the office we have undertaken, wo hope we are moderate in the execu- 
tion of it. We therefore contend not in this place, but leave it to the determination of our 
learned readers. — S. 

* In the Greek, a^o^eaxowr; Trtpi ruv fxersupuv. AJo^fcrp^etv is to talk idly and impertinently, and 
in the Phaedo \» oppofed to <^Bpi TrpovYiKovruv Xoyow? Troiticrfiai, " the fpeaking about what concerns a 
man," But by the multitude, by the men of bufinefs, and all other the enemies of philofophy, it 
was fpecially ufed to fignify thofe who held much converfation together on philofophical fubjefts. 
Thus Strepfiades in Ariftophanes at firft calls the houfe, where men atldi6led to fuch fludies ufed to 
affemble, ^^v^wv co^wv (ppovTia-rYtpioD, *' the confidering place of wife fouls :'* and when afterwards he 
is made to change his mind, he calls it tjjv oixiav tcov aS^oXta^wv, " the houfe of the philofophic 
praters.'* The fenfe of this paffage is exprefled in The Phoedrus by one word, (^trmfoMTxuv. — S. 

3 Tlepi rov fjurecopuv. Arifiotle rcftraincd the meaning of the word fjuriupa, to fignify the phacno^ 
mena in the air or lower fky, with their influences on the water; and thofe only in the upper Iky 
which feem mutable or tranfient, fuch as comets; or indiOin^l, as the milky <vay; exclufively of 
thofe which appear diftinA in their forms, and are conftant and invariable in their motions, 
called the heavenly bodies. But Plato by the word fxeriupa always means principally, if not 
folely, thefe laft, as the word commonly fignificd. Thus in The Clouds of Ariftophanes, where 
Socrates is called one of the fxereupo(rc^ia-Toci, he is made to fay, Atpo^ccruj uai TnpKTKonu tou 
ii>^m > " I wa.lk in air, and coiuemplate the fun." And prefenlly after, 

— — — Oy yap av irort 

"E^ivpov op^ui Td fxeTtupa Trpay/jkxre*^ 
E; firfy^ K, T. X. 

For the real nature of thefe things on high 
Ne'er had I found out rightly, if, &c. 

And near the end of the comedy, where Strepfiades, in mimicry, repeats the former of thtfe two 
paflagcs, AipoQaxu, k, t. ?i. he adds, fpeaking to Socrates in feoff. 



The dwellings of the moon too have ye fpy'd ? 



ridiculing 
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in philorophizing.--"This anfwer of his feemed to me a ftrange one; and I 
faid, Young man, do you then think it mean and difhonourable for a man 
to philofopbizc ? or for what other reafon do you fpeak fo harflily of what 
they are employed about? — On my putting this queftion to him, another 
perfon % who happened to be a rival of his for the efleeni of the youths I 

mentioned, 
ridiculmtr in this the doftrine of Anaxagoras and his followers, that the moon was inhabited, 
Jike the earthy which the poets called 

E^of afl-^aXef atst, 

. the firm and ever-fixM abode 

Of gods and mortals. 

* It will foon appear probable, that Socrates knew who this perfon was ; for he tells iis what kind 
of life he led ; which refembled rather that of a philofopher than that of a fophift. It is probable 
that he was a (Iranger at Athens, and chofe to be concealed. It was polite, therefore, in Socrates 
to fupprefs the mention of his name. Had he been an Athenian, it would have been natural for 
Socrates to fpeak of him by name, as he was fpeaking to his fellow-citizens. And had he been 
a fophift, we could not fail to have been told his name, becaufe Socrates never fpared the fophifls. 
He appears then to have been fome foreign philofopher, whom Socrates had difcovered notwith- 
ftanding his affe6led privacy. Now none of the philofophers of that age lived a life fo retired, or 
fo obfcure, as did Democritus. He fought not fame: fpeculative knowledge for its own fake 
feemed to be his only end. For he defpifed, not only the multitude, but all men. He concerned 
not himfelf with any human affairs; but laughed at all human purfuits, and even at all focial 
engagements. Quite oppofite in this refpeft was the charafter of Socrates. For he always lived 
the moft focial life, in the midft of the moft populous city at that time in the known world. He 
converfed familiarly with all forts of men, with a fimple and conftant view to make them better 
men in private life, and better citizens, whether as governors or as fubje6ts. His peculiar philo- 
fophy was wholly of the pra<Slic kind. He was indeed the firft who inveftigated the principles of 
morals and of politics, and thus raifed them into fciences : whereas before his time political and 
even moral precepts lay unconne<Sled, loofe, and fcattered ; and were confequently vague and 
uncertain. He firft difcovered them to be founded in the ftable and eternal cflencc of mind, and 
in the government of mind, by nature, over all things inferior to itfelf. Thus the philofophy of 
Socrates is like the ladder in the patriarch Jacob's dream : his metaphyfics afcend gradually up 
to the firft caufe of things; from which depend, and from whence come down to earth, the 
fciences of ethics and of politics, to blefs mankind. Such being the fum of the Socratic 
doftrine; and the drift of this Dialoj^ue in particular being to (liow, that no other dc<Slrine than 
this deferves the name of philofophy; none of the philofophers, fo called, was fo proper to be 
oppofed here to Socrates, as Democritus; not only for the reafons already given, but becaufe alfo, 
like moft modern philofophers, he was merely a naturalift ; making body the fole fubje6l of his 
philofophical refearchcs; attributing to body a natural and ncccftary motion; and in the nature 

3 C 2 of 
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mentioned, and was therefore feated near us, having heard my qnefiiony, 
with his anfwers to them, interpofed, and faid to me, It is unworthy of you, 
Socrates, to alk the opinion of this man, whether he thinks it mean and 
difhonourable to philofophize. Know you not him, that he has fpcnt all his 
time in wreftHng^, cramming himfelf, and fleeping ? What other anfwer 
then can you expedt from him than this, that the ftudy of philofophy is 
difhonourable and bafe» — Now the perfon, who thus fpake to me, ye are to 
undeiftand, employed his whole time in the improvement of his mind, and 
in the fludy of the arts* and fciences: the other, whom he had vilified, 



of body feeking for the caufe of all things. There feems to be another propriety too in intro- 
duchig Democritus in this Dialogue, as attentive to the aftronomical difpute between the two 
youths. For we have fome reafon to think, that he favoured the Pythagorean, or at Icaft the 
Semi-Tychonic, fyftem of the world. His mafter in natural philofophy wc know was Leucippus : 
and by all writers of philofophic hiftory he is accounted of the fame fc6l, the Elealic. Now 
Leucippus, as we are informed by Diogenes Laertius^ held rtiv ym oy^uo^oLi Trtpi to (xiTov ?»voiy/^£v>jy, 
''that the earth was carried wheeling round the middle. '^ If the middle here means a central body 
at fome diftance from the earth, (and it is certain, that ox^iaBai every where elfe fignifics to lidc, oc 
to be carried aloft,) it follows, that Leucippus held the Pythagorean fyftem of the world. But 
if it means only the axis of the earth's motion^ then the dodlrinc of Leucippus is agreeable to 
that hypothefisj fmcc called the Scmi-Tychonic. — S. 

» In the Greek, T^ax;nA<^o/Kfvof. Moft of the interpreters agree in the general meaning of the 
word in this place, that it relates to wreftling. But as they all differ in the manner how, we beg 
leave to differ from them all, and to fuppofe it means, '* held by the neck," as is ufual in thea6lioa 
of wreftling. The word, thus underftood, prefects to the imagiaation the moft ridiculous image, 
and is therefore the moft proper in a defcription intended to be ridiculous. Agreeably to this, 
Lucian, in leveral places of his Anacharfis, reprefents thefe wreftlers as throttling and half ftran- 
gling each other. As to the reft of the defcription, it agrees with the account, given us by Plutarch, 
of the life of the athletics, V7rm re 7ro^Aa>, xoii 'Tr^^na-fxovaii £vhXix^<Tt, xat myri(ncririray^£\.ai(i nai 
Tiai'^^^iai.?, uv^ovruv rt uai 3ia^i/XaTTovT6)v Tnv c^iv, " By much ftecp and continual full feeding, by 
regulated motions, and ftated times of reft, improving and preferving in its improvement the 
habit of their bodies." Plutarch, in his Life of Philopcemen, — The main of the defcription is 
jullly applicable to the life of every man, wh© makes the exercife of his body in general his fole 
bufinefs, or is addicted to the violent exercife of it in anyone way. Galen, with this very defcrip- 
tion apparently in .his mind, has improved and heightened ihe colouring of it, in a palfage 
cited by Dr. Forfter, to which wc refer our learned readers. — S. 

* In the Greek, Trtpi y.ovfrtHnv, See Dr, Forfter's note on this place, to which nothing needs to 
be here added.— S, 

ipent 
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fpent his in the care and improvement of his body by the gymnic ' exer- 
cifes. I therefore thought it proper to defift from putting my quef- 
tions to him, * this robuil: body of a man ; feeing that he profefled 
not to be well-pradtifed in the arts of reafoning and difcourfmg, but 
in feats only of adivity and ftrength : and I chofe rather to interrogate and 
fift the other, who pretended to be the wifer man; ^ in hopes that, if 
it were polfible for me, I might receive from him fome improvement in 
knowledge. Addreffing mylelf therefore to him, I told him that I had pro- 
pofed my queftion before all who heard me ; ^ and if you think yourfelf, 

ikid 

' Thefe exerclfes were, running, leaping, casing of quoits, throwing of javelins, wreftliug, and 
boxing: but wreftling was the principal. They were called yufxy'iHot, gymnic, becaufe ihey were 
all of them ufually, and wreftling was always, performed with the limbs and the upper part of the 
body quite naked. They were taught according to rules of art: mafters were appointed to teach 
them ; and fchools were built, and places fet apart, proper for the exercife of them. Skill in 
them, particularly in wreftling, and the exercife according to art, was called yufAvoia-Tixn, the word 
here ufed by Plato. — S. 

* In all editions of the Greek we read, rov spo/xsvovj a word juftly fufpe6led by every learned and 
careful reader not to have been written in this place by Plato. Dr. Forfter, in his edition of this 
Dialogue, propofes an emendation, made by a very ingenious and learned man, Mr. Mudge, 
formerly of Exeter College in Oxford ; it is tov eppmsvcv : in favour of which we heartily refign 
two former conje6lures of our own;— one was rciv spafAsvcir, in the fame fenfe, in which Plato 
had jufl: before faid 0^x05 roiv spxurutv : -the other was rou epafjLEvoy, a word which we imagined 
might diftinguifh this man's regard for the youth from that of the other, the (xowiKoq, We 
embrace Mr. Mudgc's emendation the more readily, becaufe the defcription, given of- the Man 
of filxercife in the word eppufxevov, is well oppofed to the defcription of the Man of Learning, 
given us by Plato prefently afterwards. — 5. 

3 One of the moft ftriking features in the character of Socrates was the ironical manner which 
he ufed in converfing with the fophifts, complimenting them on their pretended wifdom, and dif- 
fembling his own real knowledge. For before them he affefted ignorance even in thole fubje6ls, 
which he had ftudied the moft and knew the beft of any man ; and was always afking them 
queftions on thofe very points, feemingly for the fake of information. By this condud he en- 
gaged them to expofe their own ignorance, and by that means undeceived their followers and ad- 
mirers, who by them were mifled and had their minds corrupted. But the fentence now before 
us, where Socrates is fpeaking, not to the Man of Learning himfelf, but of him to his own friends 
and difciples, we prefume, cannot be ironical : it is one of thofe many paflages in Plato, where 
appears another, equally ftrong, but more amiable feature, in the chara6ler of that wife and good 
man ; his unaflTuming modefty, and truly polite regard to others, according to their rank or 
merit. — S. 

4 In the original here is a tranfition from the narrative or hiftorical ftylg to the dramatic or 

that 
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faid I, capable of giving me a better anfwer than that man, I repeat the 
fame queflion to you, Whether you think it honourable, or not, to philolo^ 
phize? — About the time we had proceeded thus far in our converfation, the 
two youths, overhearing what we faid, became filent ; and breaking off 
the difpute between themfelves, gave their attention to us. Now, what 
were the ientiments of their profefTed friends and admirers on this occafion 
I know not ; but, for my own part, I was ftruck with admiration at the 
fcene ; as I always am, when I fee fuch a difpofition in the youno- and 
handfome. One of them, however, the perfon to whom I had propofed 
my queflion laft, feemed to me no lefs charmed with it than myfelf : not 
but that he anfwered with a free and open air, as if ambitious only of 
having the preference and the praife given to his own ftudies. — ' Should I 
ever, Socrates, faid he, come to think meanly of philofophy, I fhould no 
longer deem mylelf a human being ; as I deem not any perfon, who enter- 
tains fuch a fentiment worthy of that chara6ter ; — hinting at his Rival, and 
raifing his voice, that he might be heard by the youths, of whofe efteem 
both of them were emulous. — You then, faid I, think highly of philofophy. 
— Mod highly, replied he. — But what ? faid I : do you fuppofe it poffible 
for a man to know the true dignity of any thing, to know whether it be 
bale or honourable, unlefs he firft knows what the nature of that thing is ? — 

that of dialogue. But as we ufe no fuch figure or mode of fpccch in our language, the tranflator 
has inferred the words, ** faid I,*' to make his fenlcnce good Englifti. — S. 

* Thofe, called fophifts, were not only proud of this very title, which fignifles men who knew 
things wife, that is, things above the knowledge of the vulgar, but they alfo afTcfted to be thought 
and called tro^oi, wife men. The Pythagoreans, after their mafter, only afTumcd the title of 
philofophers, lovers of wifdom, or (Indents in it. Thus, in the beginning of this Dialogue, philo- 
fophizing means, applying the mind to the ftudy of wifdom. We are told by Laertins, that 
Democritus admired Pythagoras, and emulated the Pythagoreans. Now it is certain, that he 
was no follower of their doftrines, or way of teaching ; it muft be meant therefore of their 
manners, their modefty, and their other virtues. We find our Man of Learning here profclling 
nothing more than a high eflcem for philofophy. The fentiment, here attributed to him, is the 
very fame with that of Democritus, in Stobxus, Serm. i. 'Av&pwjoii a^fxo^iov, ^ux^f i^^>^>'Ov n 
ru/A,arci <jroit«79ai hoyov. " It is a thing befitting human beings, to make more account of the foul, 
than of the body. For the foul, improved in the higheil degree, redifies what is amifs in its 
tabernacle," meaning the body ; " whereas ftrength of this, without the exercife of reafon, bcikrs 
not a whit the condition of the foul." ^y^*! f*"' y^P tzMutxtd crxKucj //.ox^rfin), c^Sa' cxriuo^ yap icfus 
anu ^07JC7■|aoy -^uyviv oyJt* ti «/>c£ivw ri^rcn. — S, 

I do 
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I do not, anfwered he. — Know you then, faid T, what it is to philofo- 
phize ?— Perfe6llv well, faid he. — What is it then? faid I. — What other 
thing, anfwered he, than that defcribed by Solon ' in thefe verfes, 

To various knowledge, I had gain'd before, 

I add each year variety of more ; 

And thus old age increafes ftill my (lore. 

Agreeably to this is my opinion, faid he, that the man, who would philofo- 
phize, ought to be always, in his old age as well as in his youth, ftill addino- 
to his flock of knowledge by fome new acquifition ; making ufe of life t6 
learn as many things as poflible. — Now this account of his * feemed to me, 

at 

* Tr^xanu 5', am woX^.x JiS'a^rxo/WEvof. In thefe words is this celebrated verfe of Solon's cited here 
by Plato. And we have given a paraphrafe of it according to this reading, and anfwering the 
purpofe for which it is introduced. A more literal tranflation would be this : " Old as I grow, 
I ftill learn many things.*' But the verfe, as cited by other antient writers, is this, 

Aiei yroaaHUf ifohKa (xaGnffOfxani. 
to be tranflaled thus : 

Older and older every day I grow, 

Yet have to learn much more than yet I know. 
Or, if the word .aat^aojUfvoj, in the future tenfe, has here the force of a verb defiderative or rneditn- 
tive, and fignifics refolved, or ready, or about to learn, it may then be thus tranflated : 

I ftill grow older ; yet I dill afpire 

In many things more knowledge to acquire. 

The verfe, we fee, whichever be the true reading, and whichever the precife fenfe of it, iB 
evidently in praife of polymathy ; and confequently is agreeable to the mind and tafte of our 
Man of Learning : but the meaning of it, laft given, feems to be fo the moft ; the fecond has 
indeed a greater appearance of modefty ; and the firft perhaps favours too much of vanity and 
©dentation. — S. 

* For indeed at firft fight it looks very like to that, which Socrates in Xenophon gives of himfelf 
and his own (Indies, where he (a.ys ] e^orou nsp ^uvuvoci r a Xeyofxiyoiri^^afxm, ov 'Truirore ^iet^-jtov xon 
^Y{Tuv Kai /jLavdavuv b Ti e^uva/xtiv ayaQev. Xen. in Soe. Apolog. ** Ever fince 1 began to underftand 
the fubje<n:s of difcourfe, I have never ceafed inquiring into and learning every good thing I was 
able.*' But on nearer lnfpc6lion, the fame difference will be found between them, that appears 
in this Dialogue between philofophy, as defcribed at firll by the Man of Learning, and that which 
at the conclufion proves to be genuine philofophy, that knowledge which is eminently good and 

ufeful 
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at firft appearance, to have fome weight in it: but after reviewing it a 
JittJe within myfelf, I aiked him, whether philofophy in his judgment con- 
fiiled in multiplicity of knowledge. — That, replied he, is entirely my opinion. 
— And is it your opinion too, faid I, that philofophy is only a becoming 
and an honourable ftudy ? or do you deem it alfo good and beneficial ? — 
Good and beneficial, replied he, in the higheft degree. — Docs this appear 
to you the peculiar property of philofophy ? or think you that other ftudies 
partake of the fame advantage ? For inftance, love of the gymnic exercifes, 
ck) you deem it not only honourable and becoming a man, but good for him 
alfo? or think you otherwife ? — To this qucflion, he facetioully replied, I 
have two anfwers to give. To this man here 1 would fiy. It is neither : 
but to you, Socrates, I acknowledge it to be both, to be good for a man, 
as well as becoming him. — Then I afked him, whether in thcfc exercifes 
he thought the undergoing much toil to be the fame thing with love cf 
excrcife. — By all means, faid he ; juft as in philofophizing, I take ^ the 
acquilition of much knowledge to be the fame thing with philofophy. — 
•Do you think then, faid I, that the lovers of thofe exercifes have any other 
view than to acquire a good habit of body ? — No other, replied he. — Is a 
good habit of body then, faid I, acquired by ufnig much exercifc, and under- 

ufeful to man, that which our elegant philofophic poet terms, the only fcience of mankind, — One 
cannot but wonder, that Wower, in his ireatife de Polymathia, c. ii. § 7. could fo much miftake 
Plato's meaning, as to cite him alTerting ia lliis very Dialogue that philofophy is polymathy. 
We cannot fuppofe Wower to have meant, that fuch an account of philofophy was given us 
fomewhere in this Dialogue, that is, by the Man of Learning : for to confirm what he tell us as 
the opinion of Plato himfclf, he immediately adds the following quotation, as out of Plato's l\^l- 
f)uh]}Cf r:ye 7ro}.u/*x9si xai (piXoac^ov 7 auTov. Unhappily for his argument, the word in this laft 
palTage is not irohufAaQsi, but (piXo/xci6si, and means a love of ihat knowledge which by nature is fami- 
liar to the mind of man ; which is indeed the fame thing with the love of wifdom, or philofophy. 
It is not at all furprifing, that Wower fliould elevate above meafure the charms of his own 
miftrefs ; for fuch fentiments inftparably attend the paflion of love : but to imagine that every other 
man muft fee her in the fame light, can proceed only from being in love to a degree of madnefs. 
Befides ; men, who afpire to the fame of vaft erudition, arc apt to read in too hafty and curfory 
a njanner. — S. 

^ T»v '7ro>Mf/.r,(!etav. — Agreeably to this, Clemens of Alexandria, citing a paflage out of Dcmo- 
critus, where this philofophcr boaQs of his much travelling through various countries, of the 
accurate refearchcs which he made in them all, of his long abode in Egypt, and of his (kill fupe- 
rior to that of all men every where in geometrical demonftraiions, obferves, that the philofopher 
wrole thus, f^j t>i <!ro>^vfJi.:i9ia (rifxvvicjxtvoij *^ glorying in his polymathy." Stromat. 1. i. — S, 

going 
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going much toll and labour in it? — Certainly, faid he: for how fhould a 
man, who labours little, or ufes little exercife, acquire a gooJ habit of body. 
— Here I thought it mod advifable to call in to my afliflance our cham- 
pion for the gymnaftic art, on account of his experience. I therefore 
faid to him. How can you fit filent, my friend, and hear this man 
talk fo flrangely ? Are you of opinion too, that a good habit of body 
is acquired through great toil, labour, and exercife, and not rather by 
means of fuch as are moderate ? — For my part, Socrates, faid he, I was 
thinking that I had an evident proof before my eyes, at this wqyw time, to 
confirm the truth of that well-known faying, that moderate labour is bell: 
for the body. — Plow fo ? faid I. — Do I not fee ' him there, faid he, in want 
of flecp and good nourifhment, * fcarce able to turn his head, and worn away 
to a fliadow with much ftudy and hard labour of the brain ? — At this farcafm,' 
the youths, who heard him, were pleafed, and could not refrain from laugh- 
ing ; a circumftance which put our great ftudent a little out of counte- 
nance. — I then faid to him, Well ; do you now agree with us, that a good 
habit of body is procured neither by much nor by little labour, but by that 
only which is moderate ? or will you difpute the point with us, one againH: 
two ? — Agalnfl him, replied he, I would enter the lifts with much pleafure^ 
well aflTured that I fhould be able tofupport my tide of the argument, ' even 
though it were worfe and weaker than it is : for in fuch combats, he is a 
mere nothing. But againfl: you, Socrates, I would not choofe to contend for 

' This defcripfionof ourMan of Learning, in his perfon and appearance, agrees exa<$lly with the 
defcription given of Democritus by Hippocrates, in that epiltle of his cited before; — that lie 
was uK^ioLKOiq rravuuai Xinro<ra^KOi, "extremely pale in his vifage and wafted in his flefh ;" — that he 
found him with a book," ^iQxiov fxi toju yovaroiv, ** which lay [open] on his knees;" trt^x h 
Tjvasl a/xfoiv Toiv /xe^ojv awroj Tra^iQt^MTo, '* and that Other books lay by him, fomc on each fide ;" — 
0T£ /xEv cvvTovuq lycaiptv tyKtif^tvoi, that ** by turns he wrote, poring over his writing with earneft 
attcniion ;" oti ^s r^^tfxti, •naiATroXu — ivtauru ^ff/Arfi^«v, " and by turns refted, pondering very much 
within hin)rclf.*' — S. 

^ This nuift ever be the cafe of fuch a man as Democritus, who was always poring on his 
books, his experiments, and his diffeaions. From hence it was, and from extreme attention to 
his fludies, that he did not at firit, as Laertius relates, know his own father, when he came to 
A/ifit him. — S. 

3 Thcfe athletic gentlemen were remarkable for their flownefs, hcavincfs, and want of adroit- 
ncfs, in all exercifes of the mind. Sec the third book of the Republic— S. 
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any kind of paradox: and therefore I admit, that 'not violent but moderate 
exercife procures men a good habit of body.— And how is it with rcfpea: 
to food? faid I. Is it much or moderate, which contributes to the fame 
end f— * With refped: to food alfo he acknowledged moderation to be 
beft. And thus I led him on through all other things which had relation 
to the body ; urging him to own, that it was beft to be moderate in the ufe 
of them all, and neither to exceed, nor to be deficient : and all this he granted 
me. — Well ; and how is it with refpeft to the foul ? faid I. Is this bene- 
fited mod by a moderate or by an immoderate quantity of thofe thino-s 
which it receives ? — By a moderate quantity, faid he. — Is not learning one 
of the things adminiftered to the foul ? — It was admitted. — Moil beneficial 
therefore to the foul is moderate learning, and not an immenfe heap.— He 
granted it. — Who now is the proper perfon for us to advife with concernino- 
the body ; would we know, what kinds and degrees of exercife are moderate, 
and what is a moderate quantity of food ? We mufl all three of us agree, 
that it is either a phyfician or ^a maflcr of exercife. And concerning corn, 

what 

* We iinderftand the following paflage of Xenophon, as having a view to the vehement loveri 
of boilily exercife, a characfler common amongft the young men of that age : to /acf oj/v 'wnt^iv^iorr* 
vTif^'rrovuM a'Trt^oxif/.x^i (Tc. Tuk^xtr,^^) ro ^s oca w^ewj ij 4''^X,*J ^Vp^fxaj, raura iXavwf SK'n$viiv iToXi^flc^j. 
Memorab. 1 i. c. ii. § ^. — S. 

* In the Greek, Kxi ra. (nrix utxoXoyu. In this fentcnre the word ouoicofy or uo-avrui;^ or otiicr 
vi'ord of like import, fcems wanting, and muft be underflood. But we fufpe<Sl that, inftcad of 
Tx aim, we (liould read tcc yttr ix. This GonceiTion of the Man of Learning thus agrees exactly, 
and in the fame terms, with his two fubfcquent conccflions on the fame point. We have, how- 
ever. f;iven fwch a turn to our tranflalion of this fenlence, as to adapt it to cither way of reading 
It. — Sec a paffage, parallel to this, in Ariftotle's Nicomach. Ethics. 1. ii. c. ii.— S. 

* Uai^orp^nv. This properly (Ignifies the maQer, appointed to teach the youth tlicir exercifcs, 
»nd dircA every motion to be ufed in them. But Plato here, and in other places, ufcs the word 
to fignify a perfon whofe knowledge was of the fame kind with that of the yi/^vacrrnf, or gymnaftic 
phyfician ; to know the power of each particular exercife in the cure of each particular difcafc; an^ 
Iiow much of it was lo be ufed in each particular cafe; a fcicnce, which has for many ages been 
too much negleftcd. Perhaps, from the time of Herodicus, (who as Plato tells us in his 3d book 
de Republic^, ^aicToTf.Ctif cc> £/..?-= wv«aTu>,y iXTfiKv,) for a few ages, the offices of 7tc. ^hrpi^r,; and 
-iuxvaarr^i belonged to men vei^fed in the fame kinds of knowledge; though in procefs of time they 
tame to be very different, and were alTigned to men of very different abilities. It is certain, that 
1 n the tin^e of Galen, ihe nraihrp.Cr,^, *' tlie mafter of the excrcifes," was fubordinate to the y.Aivaar.f, 
'* ihephvfician" wiio prefcribcd the proper exercife; and that he was under his diredion. Such an 

alteration 
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\vliat is a- moderate and due quantity for fowing, we mufl a^rce, that the 
hufbandman is the fittefl: perlbn to be confulted. But concerning the foul, 
and the difcipHnc or learning to be there fown and planted, of whom ought 
we to inquire, what meafure and what fhare is to be accounted moderate ? — 
We were here all of us at a ftand. Upon which, in a jocular way, 1 faid» 
Since wc are at a lofs, ourfelves, what to anfwer, will you confent to afk 
the opiiiion of thefe youths here on the point in queflion ? But perhaps we 
are above that; ' like the wooers of Penelope, of whom Homer fays, that 

they 

alteration in the pra^llce was very natural : for v\hen any art is confiderably improved, and the 
priTiciples of it come to be eftabliflied on faience, the inferior branches of it, thofe which require 
manual operations, or any labour of the body, of courfe devolve to inferior perfons. — What con- 
firms our fuppofition is, that ^fcliines the Socralic, Plato's fellow-difcipie, in his Dialogue vtpi 
apnrn;, ii J'lS'aHTav, attributes to the TraJoTpiSai knowledge and judgment in the conftitution and 
habit of men's bodies. The fame writer, in his Dialogue named Axiochus, mentions the <7raiio- 
Tfi^ai and yvfjLuxaTai together, as perfons equal in authority over the youth committed to their care 
and teaching. Neither Mercurialis nor Peter Faber cite tkefe iaft-raentioned Dialogues : they 
fcem indeed to have overlooked them, as being in their days numbered amongft the fuppofititious 
Dialogues of Plato j for otherwife they would not fo haflily have concluded, nor fo raflily have 
afTcrted, that by TraJjT^^Sm Plato means yufxvxffTVi. See the former of thefe writer*! in his trcatife 
dc Arte Gymnaftica, lib. i. c. xii. and the latter, in Agonifticon, lib. ii. c. vi.- In the next age 
after that of Plato, very little alteration feems to have been made. For Ariftotle, in the begin- 
ning of the 4th book of his Politics, having mentioned this kind of general knowledge, the 
knowino- what fort of exercife is agreeable to each particular habit of body, attributes this know- 
ledge to the TraifoT^iCnf, as well as to the yvfivacrm^y which lad word wc beg leave to read in that 
palfage, inftead of yu/jLvaa-riHo; ; for we know of no mafter or teacher of the cxcrcifes, or any fubor- 
dinate officer or minider in the teaching them, who was ever called by the name of yofikxa-Tixo;, 
The corruption of the text of Ariftotle in this paflage arofe perhaps from comparing it with 
another pafl'agc in the fame work, at the end of the 3d chapter of the Slh book, where the arts 
yufAva(TriHr. xcii TraL^orpiQiKr] are mentioned together; and where (by the way) the exaddiftin6\ion 
is made between them, as they were praclifcd at that time ; and the latter, the art of the irM^oTpi^ti?, 
is fliown to be inftrumental to the former, the art of the yufMOKrirt^, though knowledge of the 
fame kind flill belonged to both. — S. 

' Socrates fpeaks here jocofely, as if he thought the Man of Learning might poflibly he. 
affronted, and piqued in point of honour, if the queftion were referred to the two youths, perfons 
who fecmcd fo much lefs able to anfwer it : in like manner as the wooers of Penelope pretended, 
that the offer of the fecming beggar to try his ftrength with them was an affront to their fupcrior 
rank. Monf. Dacier, in his note on this paffage, feems to infinuate, that IMato has given a turn 
to the paffage in Elomer here alluded to, diflferent from the intention of the poet. For he fays that 
I^cnelopc's wooers openly avowed their fear of the fuperior (Irength of the concealed UlyflTcs, and 

3 D a their 
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they difdained to fufFer any to draw tlie bow befide themfelves. — - When 
they now leemcd to be giving up the argument, in dcfpair of coming to a 
conclufion ; I bethought myfelf how to put the inquiry on another footing. 
And accordingly I propofed this queftion, What forts of learning, to the 
befl of our conjecture, does it become a philofopher to acquire principally ? 

(ince 

tlieir apprehcnfions of his doing that to which they found themfelves unequal. But this crlticifin 
of his fliows that he entered not thoroughly into the fcnfe either of Plato or of Homer in this 
place: for, in the lines to which he refers us, Homer fays, that when Ulyifes had oflered to try his 
ilrength in drawing the bow, they (his rivals) were beyond meafurc oifended, and overflowed wiih 
indignation and refentment j being afraid left Ulyflcs (liould fucceed in the attempt, if they 
permitted it ; that is, they were at the fame time fecretiy afraid of his fuccefs : for we are to 
obferve, that Homer writes this as infpired by ihe Mufe, who was fiippofed not only cognifant of 
all the paft aftions and fpeeehes of thofe ^who were the fubje^ls of his poem, but alfo privy to the 
fccret motives of the a6lors, and to the minds of the fpeakcrs. But the avowed motives of Antinous 
and Eurymachus, in rcje(9:ing the offer made by Ulydcs, were indignation at his prefumption, and 
a fcnfe of honour, not fuffcring ihem to enter the lifts with an antagonift deemed fo much their 
inferior. In refufmg therefore to admit of his propofal, they pleaded, not the danger they were 
\a of his prevailing, but the ftiamc that would arife to them in cafe he (hould happen to prevail. 
Thus, under the pretence of the fupcriority of their rank to his, they concealed the fcnfe they had 
of their own deficience, and their opinion of his real fuperior excellence. Affe6i:ed haughtincfs and 
contcmptuoufuefs is the ufual mafk of confcious mcannefs. In this light Plato faw the behaviour 
of Antinous and his aftuming companions, defcribcd in the twcnly-firft book of theOdyflfey ; and 
in that (lily jocofe manner, which he every where attributes to Socrates, he infinuates that his Man 
of Learning on theprefentoccafion might naturally have his mind poffeffed with the fame fenliments. 
When Iterates propofed a reference to the two youths, it fliould feem, from what he immediately 
adds, that a fmile of difdain appeared in the countenance of the profefled philofo-pher. But the 
likening his cafe to thai of Penelope's fuitors contains a hint that he was under fecret appre- 
hcnfions of having his ignorance cxpofcd. The proper anfwer to the (pieftion of Socrates he knew 
was obvious ; but his \'ery profeftion of philofophy would not admit him to fpcak it openly himfelf : 
he was confcious of not pofll ftiiig any fuch fciencc as that of mind, and of not having ftudied any 
fuch art as that of medicine for the foul. Therefore, though Socrates at the end of their convir- 
fation drive? him to ftianie, and expofes his i^>norance in the nature and ends of philofophy, he 
endeavoured to conceal this ignorance as long as he could, and was unwilling to have the anfwer 
given by any. At the fame time it is fuggefted to our thoughts by Plato, that nothing n^.ore than 
common fcnfe and a candid mind, chiefly to be found in youths of good difpofuions, was requifile 
to make that anfwer : and that fair reafoning, joined to thefe, was fufficient to lead a man to true 
philofophy. — S. 

'This knot, or rather break, in the thread of the argument, forewarns us of new matter to be now 
brougiit upon the carpet. But there is, befidcs, a peculiar reafon for the paufe in this place ; and 

thf'rcfore 
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i'])cc we liavc already found, that it is not all forts, nor eveti many. To this 

my learned companion anfwcrec!, That the fncfl: forts of learninc:, and the 
mod becoming to the phllofophic characler, were thofe whicli o-jvc a man the 
higlicfl reputation as a philoloj)hcr : and this reputation, faid he, that man 
v/o\;ld gain, who fliould appear converfant ' in all the arts and fciences, at lead 
in as many as pofiible, cfpccially in thofe which are held in efteem the moH-, 
and arc the mofc dcfcrving of it; — the man, who having ftudied thefe arts» 
as far as is rcquifite to a liberal education, hath acquired fo much knowledge 
in tlicrn, as depends on Vdde and judgment, not on the mechanical exercife 
of any, or on the labour of the hands. — Do you mean in the fame wav, faid 
I, as it is in buildii^g? For in that affair, if you have occalion for artificers 
.nd artists, a bricklayer or a carpenter you may hire for five or fix mlnas * , 



a 



therefore it has here a peculiar beauty. Tl fccms lo he contrived on pnrpofc to give every reader 
an opportuniiy of confulting his own mind^ and of finding there the proper anfwcr to the laft 
qucUion put by Socrates : it prepares him, therefore, for what is to follow, where he will fee his 
inward conje^lure explicitly coufinnrd, ;uul the conceptions of his own mind from the precedent 
part of the argument produced lo light, in a plain and full defcription of what is ju(tly lo be called 
the fludy of wifdom or philofophy. — S. 

'Dr. Forfter very juftly obfervcs that the character which the Man of Learning here gives of a 
philofopher cxa<Slly agrees wiih the chara<5\cr of Dcmocritus himfelf, as given us by Diogenes 
Laertius; that, befides his being a great naturalifl and moralili, befidcs his being verfed in 
mathematical learning, and in all the i)opular erudition, he had a thorough experience in the art?, 
•TTspi Tiyjiccv TTa-JSLv six.iu tuTTfiitav, If liie ri^'ht reading of this fentence in Laertius be, a? we Aifpct^t, 
TT^xs-x. or 'Kac-uav, inftcad of vrxTav, the aorccnunt with the words of Plato in this place is Itill more 
exat^l. However, though Laertius in this paflagc ploii^^y nfes the word t£%vwv in the philofophical 
and proper fenfe, to fignify arts as di(lin6l from fciences ; yet Phito, in the palfagc to which this 
atmolation belongs, feems to include in the word Tf^vwv all the particular fciences : and if ii be fo, 
then the whole account which Laertius gives of the knowledge of Dcmocritus, anfwers in every 
part lo the philofophic eharaftei, as here drawn by our Man of Learning. It is certain, that every 
jtarruular fcieuce has fome art immediately derived from it, and particularly dependent on it. In 
maUiematics, the art of numbering and computing depends on the fcience of arithmetic; the art 
of nicafuring on the fcience of geometry ; the art of mufic on the fcience of the fame nanje ; and 
th art of calculating ecllpres, &c. on the fcience of allronomv. In the arts and fciences of higher 
Older it is the fame : the art of government thus inunediatelv depends on the fcience of mankind j 
ihc art of leading a good and happy life, on the knowledeeof ourfclves; and the art of leafoning, 
on the fcience of mind. Wc the rather produce thefe latter inftances, for that they have a near 
relation to, and fcrvc to illuftrate, the lall jvirt ofthi? Dialogue. — S. 

- Lefs than twenty pound:; of our nioncv. For tlie attic y.vji was equal to 3I. 4s. yd. 
Engli(h.-~S. 

but 
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but an archltc(5i v/i\[ coll you above ten thoufand drachmas *, fo few of thcfe 
are to be found in all Greece. Do you mean to dlflinguiOi m fome fuch 
way as this ? — He admitted fuch to be his meaning. — On this, I ailed him, 
if it was not impoflible for one man to be a perfect maflcr of any two arts, 
much more to attain a maflerfhip in any conddcrable number, efpecially of 
luch as are great and excellent. — Do not imagine, Socrates, fald he, that I 
mean, it is reqnifite for a philolbphcr to have fo thorough a knowledge of any 
art, as the man who makes it his profc/Tion ; but to be able, as becomes a 
gentleman of a liberal education, to underfland what the artift fays, when 
he is fpeaking of his work, better than any of the byf^anders ; and to iu- 
terpofe judicioufly his own advice about the workmanlhip : fo as always to 
appear, in every converfatioii relating to the arts, and in criticifing on every 
performance of the artifls, to have a finer talle, and more knowledge, than 
any other perfon prefent. — Then I, for I was not yet cjuite certain what he 
meant, faid to him thus ; Do I conceive rightly, what kind of man you call 
a philofopher? You fcem to me to have dcfcribed fuch a man, as the 
* generalcombatantsare in the Olympic games, compared with the racers ^ or 

' Equal to 3^31. j8s. 4d. The |t*va was worth loo S^ax(^ai. Plato therefore, in this place, 
might have faid one hundred minas inftead often ihoufand drachmas : but he chofe to exprefs 
the fum according to its value in the fmallercoin, to give it at flrlt fight the greater appearance: 
as the French choofe to compute by livrcs rather than by pounds (Icrling. — Archite«5l fcems here 
to mean no other artift than ihc niafier-buildcr. — S, 

^ The/particular combatants in thcfe games were fuch as had devoted themfclvcs wholly to 
one particular fort of exercifc, and therefore had attained to excel in it beyond all other men. 
The general combatants were fuch as had divided their studies, and had beenexercifed in them all, 
and confequcntly could not be fuppofcd equal in any one to thole who had made it their peculiar 
fludy. They engaged in all the combats at thcfe games, but contended only with fuch as ihem- 
fclves. They were called 7r£VTaC>.ot, the term here ufed by Plato, Combatants in the five Exercifes, 
Jbecaufe the fixlh, that is, boxing, or fighting with fifls, was not introduced till the 23d Olympic, 
Ijaving been thought till then loo mean and ignoble. And after it was introduced, the general 
combatants flill retained the name of vivTaOXoi. All the learning on this fubjed has been col- 
lected by Peter Faber in his Agonillica. But an Englifli reader, curious to be further informed, 
may find full faiisfa<Slion in an cjccellent diflertation, written by Mr. Weft. 

3 By an unaccountable error, all the editions of Plato read here TrEATao-T*?. But according to a 
fnoa certain emendation of Mr. Le Clerc's, with which Dr. Foriler is highly pleafcd, we ought 
to read iraXatcrxf. Which reading we have not fcrupled to follow in our iraxiflation 3 as Dacier 
Ji)as bad the judgment to do in his. — S^t 
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the wreftlers. For in each kind of competition, thofe unlverfallfts fall fhort 
of the rcfpe(^ive excellencies of the particular profeffors, and are but the 
next beft men to them in their own way, but at the fame time are fuperior 
to the profeflTors of the other kind, and eafily get the better of thefe, whofe 
excellence lies only in the other way. Such a degree of (kill as this, you 
may perhaps mean, that the ftudy of philofophy begets in thofe who are ad- 
dI6led to it ; a degree, by which they fail of fupreme excellence in know- 
ledge of the arts, but attaining an excellence which is next to the fupremcy 
they excel all men except the artids : fo that he, who has fludied philofo- 
phy, is, in every employment or bufinefs of life, a fecond-rate man, and 
below the pitch of perfedion. Some fuch man, I think, as this you point 
out to us for a philofopher. — You feem, Socrates, replied he, to have a juft 
conception of what belongs to a philofopher, in likening him to ' a general 
combatant in the public games. For he is abfolutely fuch a man, as not to 
he a flave to any thing ; nor has he ftudied any branch of knowledge fo accu- 
rately and minutely, as, through entire attention to that one, to be deficient 
in all the yc(\, like vulgar artids, and the profefTors of one only fcience ; 
but he has beftowed a competent meafure of application on them all. — After 
he had made me this anfwer, I, deiirous he fhould explain himfclf more fully 
and clearly, aiked him, whether he thought the good, in any way of life, to be- 
ufeful men, or ufelefs. — Ufeful, without doubt, Socrates, faid he. — If then the 
good are ufeful, arc not the bad ufelefs : — He agreed. — Well then, faid I ; do- 

* llic whole pafHige of Lacrtiiis, referred to in note i to p 319, and alfo in note toperfons of the 
Dialogue, is this, as amended ; — eiTrfp 01 Ai/TE^ayra-* UxxTuvoi iiai, (pnri ©pacuhXo^y outo; xu siyj $ itafct- 
yivo/jLi'.oi avcoiufjio;, tuv -mpi OtVQ7ri'^r\v xai Ava^ayopav sTai^co^, oj [infteatl of trfpoj, as it is printed] fv rij 
•jTfcg TuHfixrriV ofj,ihia ?j«^eyo]U£^'o; Trtpi ^t^o<ro^J«? [here we omit the w] ^r.aiv, ug TnyraChu loixtv ^iXo- 
(To<po%' KAi Yiv ocg axrfiiif tv p\Q(ro<pia, tiivra^'Koi Tec yap ^v7iKa »(rx>:To [as If. Cafaubon rightly reads 
from Saidas] xaj ta riOiKa, a>.\(x, hm ra iJi.a6y)/xarixoif nai tcvj tyxvK>4oui ^oy6^/$, km vipi t£xvc*v •Traaxr 
[iuRead of Tratrav] ei^jv £,u7rei^»av. D. Laert. 1. ix. §. 37. " If the Rivals be a dialogue of Plato's, 
fays Thrafyllus, the anonymous perfon there introduced, as the friend of ihofe who were dif- 
piiling about Ocnopidcs and Anaxagoras, muft be this Democrilus ; who in the converfation he 
had with Socralcs concerning philofophy, there related, fays, that a philofopher is like a general 
combatant in the games. And he himfclf was in fa6l a general combatant in philofophy. For 
he had cultivated phyfics, and ethics; moreover, mathematics, and all the common learn^ 
Irtg oftliofc times : and in all the arts he was experienced." — S^ 

vou 
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you take philofophers to be ufeful men, or not? — He acknowledged they were 
uicful : and not only fo, laid he, but 1 account them the moil: ufeful of all 
men. — Come now, faid I ; let us examine w^hether this be true. How can 
they be even of any ufe at all, thefc fecond-ratc men ? For it is plain, that 
your philofopher is inferior in every art or fcience to the man who is a perfett 
niadcr of it, — This he acknowledged. — Well ; ilippofe now, faid I, that you 
yourfelf, or any friend of yours, for u hom you have a great regard, fliould 
happen to fall fick, I afk vou, whether, with a view to the recovery of health, 
you would fend for that fecond-rate man, the philofopher; or whether you 
would fend for a phyfician. — For both of them, faid he. — I afk you not that, 
faid 1 ; but which of the two you would fend for in the firft place, or in 
preference to the other. — No man, faid he, would doubt, in fuch a cafe, 
to give the preference to the phyfician. — And how in the cafe of a florm at 
fea, faid I ? to whom rather would you choofe to intrufh yourfelf and your 
concerns ; to a pilot, or to a philofopher ? — To a pilot, faid he, I for my 
part. — And thus it is in every other affair, fiid 1 ; fo long as a man, profefling 
(kill in it, is to be found, a philofopher is of no ufe. — Thus it appears, faid 
he. — A philofopher therefore, faid I, we have difcovered to be a man entirely 
ufelefs ; fince it is clear, that in every affair of life, men, who profefs (kill 
therein, are to be found. And we agreed before, that tlie good in any way 
were the ufeful men, and the bad were the ufelefs. — He was forced to own 
it. — But now, faid I, that we have carried our reafoning to this length, may 
I go on with my queflions ? or would it not be rather un polite and rude to 
pufh the point further r — Alk any queftions that you pleafe, faid he. — Nay, 
faid I; I dcfire nothing clfe, than to recapitulate what has been already 
faid. The prefent Aate of the argument then is this : We acknowledged, 
that philofophy was an honourable ftudy, and profefled to be philofophers 
ourfclves : we acknou lodged that phiiolbphcrs were, in their way, good as 
vv'ell as honourable ; that the good, in any way, were ufeful men, and the 
bad ufelef--. O \ the other hand, we ackn >\vledged rhat philofopliers were 
ufelefs, whenever we could find good \Norkmen and men of fkill of every 
kind ; and that good workmen of every kind, profcflbrs of the fcveral 
fciences, and pra6tifers of the feveral arts, were always to be found. For 
was not all this granted r — It was, faid he.- We grant therefore, agreeably 

to 
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to thofe our own conceflions, that, if philofophy be, what you fay it is, 
knowledge in the arts and fciences, the fpending our time in philofophizing 
is then a bad and ufelefs way of life, and philofophers arc ufelefs men, and 
good for nothing. But what, my friend, if their cafe be otherwife ? what, 
if the philofophic life confift not in ftudying the arts ; nor ' in bufying a 
man's felf about a multitude of experiments, and continually poring over 
them ; nor in acquiring a multiplicity of knowledge ; but in fomething elfe? 
For I thought, that fuch employments were accounted diflionourable and 
bafe, and that thofe who followed them were called, by way of reproach, 
dirty mechanics and bellows-blowers *. Whether my iufpicions are juft or 

« TloXvirpscyfMvovvra. Concerning this kind of ^oXuv^aytJkoffVftif our learned readers may confuk 
Wower de Polymathi^, cap. ii. §. 3. or Suidas in voce A^hX^ttio^otoi;. Democritus not only took 
the pains to difleft the bodies of animals, in order to inveftigate the animal oeconomy, but alfo ex^ 
prefled the juices of every plant and herb he met with, to make experiments of their feveral virtue*. 
Omnium herbarum fuccos Democritus expreffit, fays Petronius ; et ne lapidum virgultorumque 
vis laferety atatem inter experimenta confumpjit. We have fome inftances of his knovk'ledge of 
this kind recorded in Pliny's Natural Hiftory. — S. 

* In the greek, Bamvaouq. By this name were called all artifts, who operated by means of fi re- 
but properly fpeaking, they were fuch only as ufed furnaces in their operations. For fo Hefy- 
chius, — Bavaytria, 'Ttxcrn texvti 5ia ttv^o^, xy^/wj ^e ri tuB^i rag nafjuvot^g. In ufing this word, Plato 
feems to allude to the metallurgic and the chymical experiments of Democritus. Concerning this 
very hd: indeed, whether Democritus made any fuch experiments, or not, much controverfy 
has arifen, particularly between Olaus Borrichius and Conringius, in contending, the firfl; of 
them for the high antiquity ofchymidry, the other for the novel invention of that ufeful art. 
Each of them perhaps has puflied his point further than the truth will bear him ouf. The trealife 
which Democritus wrote vsei rvi Xihv, was certainly not concerning the philofopher's ftone, as 
Borrichius and the alchymifls pretend ; but concerning the magnet, or loadftone, which, perhap?, 
for its peculiar and celebrated virtues, was by the antients eminently ftyled thejlcine. Yet we do not 
fee how it can with reafon be denied, that the great man in queflion was phihfnphns per ignetfi ; 
becaufe he could not, but through fufion by fire, have done what antient writers agree he did, 
coverted common ftones into precious; nor could he well have found out the virtues of herbs and 
plants without the help of chymical experiments. However, we would not lay too much ftrefs on 
the interpretation of the word &xiav(na, given by Ilefychius, though it agrees with the etymology. 
It feems too confined. The word, as ufed by many of the antients, particularly by Arillotle iu 
the 8lh book of his Politics, and by Plutarch in many places, feems to comprife all thofe arts 
we call mechanical : Plato's argumentation requires that we fhould underftaud it to be ufed here 
with the fame latitude 5 and this larger meaning beft confirms the fuppofition, that our Man of 
Learning and Knowledge in this Dialogue was Democritus. Toexprefs therefore the whole mean- 
ing of Plato in this place, we have ufed in our tranflation both thoCe terms of contempt, which 
may anfwer to the fuU fcnfe of the word i3«vay(rcf. — S. 
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not, will, evidently appear, if you but anfwer ' to the following queftions— 
What * mtn are thofe who underfland how to giv.e proper cha/lifemeiit ta 

vicious 

' We are now come to the third jind laft part of the Dialogue, In the two former we have fee^ 
^vhat philofophy, truly fo called, is not ; in this latter, Plato will (how ys what it is ; for which 
he here briefly prepares his readers, by informing thera, that Socrates will now open a new fccne, 
and begin a new feries of queftions. — S. 

* Plato lays the foundation of true philofophy in the knowledge of ourfelvcs, that is, of our own 
fouls. He begins with the inferior part of the foul ; the feat of the paflions and animal affefilions. 
Thefe he charaAerizcB, as is ufual with him, under the gtliegorical names pf brute animals, horf? 
and dog; to which foon afterwards he adds that of ox. The horfe is a propei emblem of the 
love of glory j becaufe of all brute animals the horfe is ilje only o^e which appears to be de- 
lighted with ^e trappings, to be oftentatious, to be emulous Qf glory, and fond of proving his fupe- 
riority over his rivals. No lefs properly does the dog reprefe;at the pa0ion of anger ; jbecawfe pf 
all animak he ie the mod ibbje^ to ijL, has it roufed iiH him on the /lighteft occafions, emtertain* 
it the longeft, and is .the naoft vindi^ive. And the ox is the fitted reprefenlalive of /eofiiaJity, 
becaufe that animal, when not employed by man in Jaboriou* offices, i$ always either eating or 
chewing the cud, that is, eating over again whal he had eat before : as fenfual men, after they 
have feafted, are apttofeaft it over again in refle<Slion; as well as before they feaft, to feaft ir> 
imagination. Plato makes a diflin^ion at the fa^ne time between the good, and the bad 
or vicious, amongft thefe animals. Of the latter fort are the perverfe and refxadory ; horfcs, 
that are almoft unmanageable by their riders; dogs, that hardly ca» be broken, or made to 
obey their mailer's will; oxen, that are ftubborn, that refufe to quik the ftall, and to labour, 
Thefe are the emblems of bad men ; whofe paffions, fuch as correfpond to the tempers of 
ihofe feveral animals, are immoderate or inordinate, and not to be governed, or rcflrained 
within ^lieir due bounds, without much difficulty. Good horfes, dogs, and oxen, he calif 
thofe, whofe natural temper is gentle, and pliant, and eafily made obedient. And by fu^^h he- 
Signifies to us men naturally good, that is, men, whofe brutal paflTions of each kind are by nature 
moderate, and eafily obey the government of reafon, that fuperiorpart of the foul, whofe whole 
office and government he delineates or (ketches out in the following manner. — If any of our 
paffions are wild and irregular, if our horfe, for inflance, woulcf throw off and trample on hia 
rider, if our dog barks at his mader or his niaflcr's friends, or if our ox knows not his owner and 
his feeder, they are to be chadifed and reduced to order. If our paffions are all tame and gentle. It 
is the bufinefs of reafon to employ them in her own fervice, to apply them each to its proper ufe, 
and thus to make themliighly beneficial to the whole roan. But neither of thefe offices can b« 
>vell performed, unlefs it be known what is moderate and regular in the paffions, and what 
the contrary ; that is, unlefs ihe boundaries between good and evil be well fettled, fo that the 
one may be didinguiftied from the other. The making this didinftion, therefore, is the inward 
operation of knowledge in the miiKl ; as the application of it to pra6lice, in the difcharge of ihofa 
offices, is an exertion of the mind's power over the inferior man. The former is the theory of 
morals; the latter is pradic virtu*. This properiy i» art > lhat> fcicnce. But Plato in this place 
^ ufes 



vicious hoffes? ar^ they thofe vtij men whd can give a hoife all the improve* 
ment he is capable of; dr are they a different fort of men ? — The very fame 
men, he anfwered. — And thofe, faid I, who are able to improve the ufeful qua-. 
Kties of a dog, do not th^ fame men know how properly to chaftife doo-s 
which are vicious ?— They do, faid he. — By one and the fame art then, faid I, 
are thofe animals improved and properly chaftifed. — I agree, faid he. — Well ; 
but, faid I, is it alfo the fame art, through which a man diftinguKhes 
amongft thofe animals the good from the vicious ? or is this an art different 
from that, through which they receive improvement and due corre61ion ? — 
It is ftill, faid he, the fame art.-— Will you admit then, faid }, that this holds 
true with regard to the human fpecies in like manner ; that the art, what- 
ever it be, by which men are made to excel in virtue, is the fame art wkh 
that through which bad men are properly chaftifed, and the fame alfo with 
that though which the .good and the bad are known and diftinguiflied 
one fort from the otlier P-^-By all means, faid he.— ' Now the art, which 

nfes the ferm art to exprefs botli ; as he frequently does elfewhere, when be meartg any art which 
is founded on fcienee, and without fcience cannot be exercifed. For this note thus nwch 
fuffices. — S. 

' Plato proceeds in the next place to the knowledge of mankind ; that is, to th^ knowfedgtf of 
the fame paffions and aflfe^lions in the fouls of other men thai we feel in our own. Be (Fiowi 
it to be confequently one and the fame kind of knowledge with the knowledge of ourfelvea* 
differing only in the objefts of it; as it is applied either to many mtn, or to a (ingle one ; for of 
men every one is a man. He therefore, who thoroughly knows himfelf^ who know* what is 
right and good in his own foul, and what is there wrong and evil, nluft know at the fame time 
all men in general, mud know what is good and what is evil in the whole humin nature: and 
he who thus knows others, mufl: alfo thus know himfelf. The fubje£l of all this knowledge i^ 
the fuperior part of the foul of man, mind and reafon : the obje£l; is itfelf, and alfo that part 
which is inferior, with the paffions and animal affeAions there fcated. The knowledge of it- 
felf implies the knowledge of its power over the inferior part. Now as no man can help follt^- 
incr known good, nor can help avoiding known evil ; the true knowledge of good and evil muft 
be attended with an exercifc of that power over the inferior part, improving what is there found 
right and good, and rejSlifying what is wrong and evil. And fince all men partake of the fame 
nature, the fame knowledge, through which a man manages himfelf rightly, betters wfiat in 
himfelf is good, and corre6ls what in himfelf is evil, muft qualify him as well to difpenfe 
juftice to other men, to encourage the good and to correA the bad. Now this is the office of 
the judge and of the magiftrate ; and the fcience, which enables him to execute his office wciT 
is the judicial fcience, which is no other than the fcience of juftice. It follows, therefore, 
that the wife and good man, he who is mafter of this fcience, and employs it in the 
proper management of himfelf, is qualified for the office of a judge and of a magiftrate.— S. 
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gives this power and this knowledge with refpeO: to one man, has it the 
fame efficacy with refped to many men? And the art of thus managing 
and judging of many, has it the fame abilities with refpedl to one ? — Cer- 
tainly, fdid he. — Is it fo in the cafe of horfes too, faid I, and in all other cafes 
after the fame manner ? — Beyond a doubt, faid he. — Now what fcience, 
faid I, is that, through which proper chaftifement is given to the licen- 
tious and the lawlefs in civil flates ? Is it not the judicial fcience, that 
of judges and other magiflrates ? — It is, faid he. — Is the fcience of juftice, 
laid I, any other than this fcience ? — No other, aiifwered he. — And is 
it not through the fame fcience that the good and the bad are both known ? — 
He replied, it was through the fame fcience. — And the fcience, faid I, 
through which one man is known, will give equal fkill to know many 
men,— True, faid he. — And whoever, faid I, through want of this fcience, 
hath not the Ikill to know many, will be equally deficient in the knowledge 
of one. — Right, laid he, — If a horfe therefore, faid I, as being but a horfe, 
be incapable of knowing and diflinguifhing between good and bad horfes, 
muft he not be ignorant of which fort he himfelf is ?— Certainly, faid he. 
—And if an ox, faid I, being but an ox, knows not how to diftinguifh and 
judge of good and bad oxen, is it poflible that he can know of which fort he 
is himfelf? — Certainly not, faid he. — And is not the fame thing certain, 
faid I, with refped to the ignorance of dogs I — It is, faid he.^ — And how is 
it in the cafe of men ? faid I. When a man knows not who arc the good 
men ZAd who the bad, is he not at the fame time ignorant of himfelf, and 
unable to tell whether he is good or bad, in as much as he alfo is a man ? — 
He allowed it to be true. — Now to be ignorant of onefelf, faid I, is it ^ to be 
found of mind, or to be infane ? — To be infane, he replied. — To know onefelf 
th^efore, faid I, is to be found of mind. — I agree, faid he, — This then, 

faid 

' TbffpovtiVi it ou ffuppouiv. No words have ixiore puzzled us, in the tranflating of Plato 
than the words cu(ppovuv, <ra^pyVj and au^pocuvrj. The difficulty arifes from this, — that in dif- 
ferent places they are ufed in difftrent fenfes ; and we could find no words in the Englifh 
language anfwering to them every where. At length, therefore, we found ourfelves obliged, if 
we would every v^here exprefs their precife meaning, to ufe different words in different places. 
Our labours, however, on this point have enabled us ta give a kind of hiftory of thofe words, and 
of the feveral alterations they have undergone in their meaning. Homer, the mofl antient 
Greek writer e^ttant, by the word <ru(ppo<n.vn evidently means prudence, or difcreiion. Sec his- 

OdyOey, 
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faid T, flioultl feern to be the precept contained in the * Delphic infcription; 
it is to exercife wifdom and juftice. — It fliould feem fo, replied he, — And 
tlirough the fame fcience we know how to corred others duly and rightly. — 

True, 

Odyfley, book xxiii. ver. 30. from which we conclude, that the true etymology of the word is from 
gToa <ppy\v, a found mind. To which agrees this of Porphyry, — xa* ya^ au^fio<rvu-n craoppo<ru)fti tij.^ 
Apud Stobaeum, Serm, 19. — In the time of Homer, and for a long time after, the do£lrine of 
morals was far from being improved to fuch a degree of perfc Aion as to become a fcience. It 
was delivered inloofe and unconne<aed precepts, agreeing to the expertenc*c of wife men, without 
any known principles for their foundation. The firft, wha attempted to raife it into a fcience^ 
and to treat of it with order and method, were the Pythagoreans. Thefe philofophers, having confi- 
dered that the foul of man was the fubjeftof virtue and of vice, confidered next the coi>ftitution and 
ceconomyof this foul: they faw it diftinguifhable into two parts, the rational and the irrational, and 
the irrational part again into irafcible and concupifcible. Now as every thing in nature has a pecu- 
liar virtue of its own belonging ta it, the defc6l of which is its imperfe6lion, and the contrary 
quality its vice, the Pythagoreans made their primary diftinftion of the virtues of man, according 
to their diflinftion of the parts of his foul. The virtue of the rational part they termed ^povnat;, 
prudence; the virtue of the irafcible part,, av^ceia, fortitude ; that of the concupifcible, a-cctp^oauwr 
temperance 'j and the virtue of the whole foul, or the habit produced therein by the harmony of 
all its parts, they called ^iKcuoauitifjuJlice, — Thus far did thefe philofophers advance in the fcience 
of morals J deducing all the other, the particular virtues, which are exercifed but occafionally,. 
from thefe four, which in every good man are in conftant pra6iice : but they afcended no higher, 
h was left for a Socrates and a Plato to put a head to this beautiful body of moral philofopby, ta 
trace all the virtues up to one principle, and thus reprefent them to our view united. Yet thus 
only can the do«Slrine of morals be properly termed a fcience. This principle is mind ; for 
mind, being meafure itsfelf, and being alfo the governor of all things, contains the meafurea 
of reftitude in all things, and governs all things aright and for the beft. The principle o£^ 
▼irtue therefore being mind, on the foundnefs of mind is all fincere and uncorrupt virtue 
eftabli(hcd ; for the foundnefs of every thing depends on the foundnefs of its principle. And 
thus alfo, as morals are founded on mind, and as no true fcience of any thing, according to Plato,, 
can be without the fcience of its principle, the fcience of morals either is the fame thing with 
the fcience of mind, or is immediately thereon dependent. Accordingly, Plato, in the Char- 
mides, ufcs the word <ru(pf'0(ruvn in its original figntfication, as it means foundnefs of rnind^ 
In the fame fenfe is the word <rm<ppoffuvvi ufed by Xenophon, in A'TrofAynix. 1. i. c. i. § 16 whcre^ 
It is oppofed to {xavia. See Dr. Simpfon's annotation to that paiTage. So it is again ufed by 
tlato, and oppofed to |txav<«, in his firll book de Republic^, p. 16. ed. Cantab. Moft commonly, 
however, Plato ufed this word in the Pythagorean fenfe, to fignify one of the four cardinal 
virtues: in which fcnfe it is ufed by Ariftotle in all his moral treatifes. Yet even in this parti- 
cular fcnfe, the peculiar relation which it has to prudence, the proper virtue of the rational part of 
the foul, is well obferved by the very learned author of Hermes, in his notes (for his they are) to* 
Arillotlfi's trealife, ^rt^i Aptrav hou Kaxjoiv, lately publifhed by Mr. Fawconer, p. 116. Zeuo like- 

wiXr^ 
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True, fald he. — Now that, through which we have this knowledge, is 
the fcience of juftice ; and that, through which a man has the knowledge of 
himfelf, and of other men, is foundnefs of mind, or wifdom. — ^It appears fo 
to] be, faid he. — The fcience therefore of juftice, faid I, and the fciencd 
belonging to every found mind, wifdom, are one and the fame fcience. — It 
appears, faid he, to be fo proved. — ^ Again, faid I, by the fame means 
are civil flates well governed ; that is, when the doers of injirftice are duly 

punifhcd. 

wife, who followed the fame dlftin(?lion of the cardinal virtues, defined every one of them by 
(cience of one kind or other ; as appears from Stobaeus, Eclog. 1. u. p. 167. And one fciende, 
tlie fcience of mind, includes them all. — S. 

* The infcription here meant, is that mod antient one, in the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
FNriel 2EATTON, Know TursRLF. This was generally fuppofed to be the di6tate or 
rcfponfe of the Pythian oracle to the qucKlion aflced of it; — Wha:t was man's greatefl: good. See 
Menag. Annotat. in Laertium, p. an and 23, and Dr. Simpfon's note on Xenophon's Memorab, 
1. iv. c. ii. §. 24. In what fenfe Plato underftood this truly divine precept, is evident from his- 
brief definition of it in this fentence, as explained by the preceding argumentation. From which 
it appears, that by the knowledge of one's f»^lf he means the knowledge of the whole foul, or the 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil. For the fupcrior part of the foul contains in itfclf the' 
feeds of all moral good ; the inferior, the feeds of all moral evil. Bot the fubje^t of all this 
knowledge, of both kinds, is only the fuperior part of the foul, the rational. For, as the Stoic* 
well exprefs themfelves on this point, no other faculty in man contemplates and knows ilfelf, 
befides the faculty of reafon. This alone alfo knows and judges of all other things, whether' 
without or within the foul : for in itfelf it hath the rule and ftandard of right, according to which 
it judges, and diftinguifhes between right and wrong; approving the one, which is agreeable to 
its own nature^ and difapproving the other, which is difagreeable and contrary to it. Truly and 
properly fpeaking, mind itfelf is rule and meafurc, being the meafure and the rule of all things. 
The fcience of mind, therefore, which is wifdom, is the fcience of right and wrong, gives the dif- 
cernmcnt of good and evil in ourfelves, and enables us at the fame time to diitinguifh rightly 
between good and bad men ; and thus is it the fcience of juftice, and the judicial fcience, belong- 
ing to the magiftrate and to the judge. After what has been faid, we prcfume it needlefs to make 
any apology, or to give any further reafon for tranflating cru^poa-vvri in this place wifdom. — But 
concerning this wifdom, or knowledge of felf, fee more at large in Plato's Firft Alcibiades, where 
it makes the principal fubjeft,— S. 

3 From the fcience of ethics, and that of law, truly fo called, (for, in a phllofophical fenfe, right 
Only is kw, law eternal and divine,) Plato makes a fliort and eafy ftep to theTcience of politic* 
and the art of government. The art of gotrernment is founded on knowledge of the different 
tempers and humours, minds and characters of men. For none can have the fkill to manage 
-them, but thofe who know them, and who know by what methods to lead the good and gentle 
U obedience, and to prevent the difobediencc of the perverfe and evil. This knowledge of man- 
kind 
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punched.— Right, faid he. — The fame fcience therefore, faid I, is the fciencc 
of politics. — He afiented. — And when a civil ftate is thus well governed by 
one man, is not that man called ' either a tyrant 2, or a king ? — He is, faid 

kind fuppofes the knowledge of who are the good and who the evil ; which fuppofes alfo the 
knowledge of what is good and what is evil 5 the fame, which is the knowledge of ourfelves.—S. 

* In the Greek, rupawog n nai ^ato-i^eyj, tranflated literally, '* both a tyrant and a king." But 
Plato does not mean, that tyrant and king are fynonimous terms: fo far from that is his meaning 
that in his Dialogue called UoMtixo;, "The Politician," he fays, that *^a tyrant and a king are 
avofxtioTUToi, mod unlike one to the other:" and in his 9th book de Republic^, that " the beft of 
all governments is the kingly, and that the word of all is the tyrannic." What he means by a 
king, and what by a tyrant, will be explained in the very next note. But in this they agree, that 
government by a king and government by a tyrant are both of them governments by one man r 
which is the whole of his meaning in the place now before us. However, to prevent his mean- 
ing from being mifunderftood, Ave have taken the liberty of ufing the conjunftions disjunctive in 
tranflatHig this fentence. Monf. Dacier, as well here as in what follows, has entirely omitted the 
words tyrant and tyrannic, through exceffive caution we imagine : but for fuch caution ia 
England we have no occafion. A king of England, while the Enojiifh conflitutign lafts, andE 
the fundamental laws of Englifh government fubfift, can never be fufpcded of being, what it 19 
impoflible for him to be, a tyrant. — S. 

* The word in the original here is rupawog. The meaning of which word, as it is always ufed 
by Plato, and fully explained by Ariftotle in Politic. 1. iii. anfwers to our idea of an arbitrary 
Bionarch, governing his people, not according to eftabliflied laws, but according to his own 
will and pleafure; whether fuch his will and* plcafure be agreeable to natural law, to juftice 
and equity, or not. On the other hand, by the word ^x(ri>.eui, o{ king, was undcrftood a 
pcrfon who made the laws cflablifhed in his country, whether written or cuftomary, the 
rules of his government. The regal office was to put thefe laws into execution, and to aditi- 
nifler the government 5 which, properly fpeaking, was a government of the law-s. Such were 
the mod anlicnt kings in Greece, where kingly government at firft univerfally prevailed, long 
before any laws were written for the rule of conduft both to prince and people. And, whatever 
fome men pretend concerning the high antiquity of arbitrary or defpolic governments; or others 
fancy concerning governments originally veiled in the people; the moft antient records of hiftory 
in all nations prove, that kingly government took place the firft every where upon earth. It i^ 
natural fo fuppofe that general cuftoms in all countries were founded originally on reafon, one 
univerfal reafon adapting itfelf to the genius of each country, that is, to the peculiar fituation and 
other relative circumftanccsof each, and to the peculiar temper of the inhabitants naturally thence 
arfing: fo that, although in fome inftances, what was reafonable and right to pra6tife in one 
country was unrcafonable and wrong in another, yet one univerfal reafon, the natural law of all 
men, was the ditlator and legillator to them all. And, whereas all true authority is- founded in 
the opinion of fuperior wifdom, it is natural alfo to fuppofe, that in the infancy of every ftate, the 
little multitude (liould lookup toaperfon deemed the wifeft amongft theia ; that ihey ftiouW hear^ 

attend 
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lie. — Does he not thus govern, faid I, through the kingly arf, or the tyrannic ? 
^— He does, faid he. — Thefe arts therefore, faid I, the kingly and the 

tyrannic, 

attend to, and obey him, as the bed confervator and guardian of their unwritten laws or general 
cuftoms, acknowledged by them all to be right. It is further, as natural to fuppofe that thefe petty 
princes, having eftabliflbed their authority with the people by wifdom and good government, 
fhould derive a particular regard in that people towards their families; and that their fons, trained 
up in obtdience to the laws, and being prefumed to have learnt, from the examples and private 
inftru6Uons of their fathers, the art of government, (liould eafily, by the tacit confent of all the 
.people, fuccced to their fathers in their authority and dignity; unlcfs they were apparently unfit, 
through nonage, known want of under (landing or of prudence, or other incapacity for govern- 
ment. The firft regal families, being thus for many generations well fettled in the throne or feat 
of royalty, claimed a kind of legal right, the right of cuftom, to their kingly thrones : and in that 
claim the people acquiefced for tiie fake of peace and order. And thus arofe hereditary kingdoms. 
In procefs of time, as the people incrcafed in number, and many private perfons increafed in 
riches, and in power thence arifmg, neither the rich nor the poor were any longer to be governed 
by the mere authority of one man : the multitude grew feditious, and the powerful grew factious. 
Iti)ecame neceflary to rule by force and compulfion, if the regal eftablifhment was ftill to be pre- 
ferved^ The perfon of the king was to be defended by a guard, and the people were to be kept 
in awe and obedience by a (landing army. Then was the king po(rt.(rcd of power to change the 
laws and cuftoms of his country at his own pleafure, and to make all his people fubmiflivc to his 
will. Such was the origin and rife of tyranny, the natural degeneracy of kingly government in 
a great and powerful kingdom. Now it is well known that unlimited power in man is every 
moment liable to be abufed. To wife men indeed right reafon is law ; and in the government 
of themfelves and of others they follow the dictates of wifdom. But men unwife arc in the prin- 
cipal part of their condu6l, in that which is the moft important to themfelves and others, governed 
by their 'paflions ; and the evil confequences of human paflions under no reftraint, either from 
within the foul or from without, are infinite. Few men, therefore, being v\ife, what evil is not to 
be expelled from tyrants, that is, arbitrary monarchs ? In faft, the tyrants of old were, moft of 
them, guilty of numberlcfs and flagrant a6ts of injuftice, in open violation of the antient un- 
written laws. But things could not remain long in this fituation, wherever common fcnfe 
remained in men, a fenfe of their natural and juft rights. Among fuch people then were found 
patriots, n)en of true fortitude, defpi(ing all danger in the public canfe; and thefe undertook to 
free their country from fo infupportable a yoke. Their undertakings were fuccefsful. The 
tyrants and their families were either expelled or murdered. New civil eftabli(hments were 
formed; but not on the antient plan : that was the work of nature; and began naturally in the 
infant ftate of civil focieties. Government was now to be the work of art and reafon. And what 
proved very favourable to this work, was the cultivation of true philofophy about the fame time, 
and the great advances confequently made in moral and political fcience. Accordingly it is to 
be obferved, to the honour of philofophy, that wherever this favourable conjun6lure happened not, 
In jail countries whither philofophy never travelled, when the people could no longer bear their 

tyrants, 
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tyrannic, are the fame with that art and fcience jufl: before mentioned.— 
So they appear, faid he, — Well, faid I, and when a family I is in like manner 
well governed by one man, what is this man called ? Either the fteward* 
of the houfehold, or elfe the mafter^ of the family ; is he not?~He is, faid 

tyrants, they only changed them for others; the tyranny ftill continued. For wifdoni was 
wanting to frame good conftitutions of government : fo that, if ever they had the fpivit to emerge 
from flavery, and rife to freedom, immediately they funk again. But wherever true philofophcrs 
were found, they undertook on fuch occafions the office of legiHators. New laws were made, 
written and promulged, obligatory alike to all. By thefe laws was the power of princes and of 
magiflrates limited and afccrtained ; and by their known fanftions the general obedience of the 
people was fecured. And thus were legal governments firfl: ellablifhed, of different forms in 
different countries, monarchies, ariftocracies, democracies, or mixed governments, as befl; fuited 
the numbers and the genius of each people. The antient kingly governments, however, ftilj 
remained in fome places in the time of Plato; and the few tyrants, fubfifting amongR a people 
enlightened by philofophy, now ruled with fome degree of equity and mildnefs, through fear of 
their intelligent fubjetls, ready to be fuccoured and protected, on occafion, by their free and 
therefore brave neighbours. This (hort hiftory of civil governmcnfs, from their beginning down 
to the age when Plato lived, we thought neccffary to fliow the dillinclion then made between the 
kingly and the tyrannic; giving an account of the rife of each ; of the former built upon autho- 
rity and cfteem, and by them alone fupported ; of the latter, acquired often by falfe pretences, 
and intriguing practices at home, and fometimes by conquefts from abroad made in war; but always 
maintained by military force. A tyrant, therefore, according to the foregoing explanation of the 
word, may, as well as a king, be a wife and good governor, if he has wifdom and the fcience 
of juftice; though the ways and means, by which he governs, muft be very different from thofe 
of a king. — S. 

' We are now arrived at the fcience of oeconomics. This indeed in the order of things pre- 
cedes the fcience of politics. For a civil date is compofed of many families; and arifes from the 
agreement of their minds, in perceiving the neceffity of civil or kingly government for their com- 
♦nion good. But Plato here fpeaks of it the laft, probably for this reafon, thai the government 
of a family is iJacn^ixn te hoci Tupavvixvij partly authoritative and kingly, partly compulfive and 
tyrannical : the paternal part of it is kingly; and thus a king is as the father of all his people, 
and goverus them as through paternal authority and filial awe : the defpotic part is tyrannical ; 
and thus a tyrant is the lord and mafler of the whole people, ruling them by compulfion, as a 
mafler rules his flavcs, and fuch were all domeftic fervants in the age and country of Plato. — S. 

- Oixovc^cj. It was ufual in antient times, as well as it is in modern, for princes, and other rich 
and great men, who kept a multitude of domeflics, to depute the care and management of them 
all, and the difpenfation of juftice among them, to one man, whom they called ouovo^cf, and we 
call major-domo, maitre d'hotel, or, in the Englifli term we choofe to make ufe of in an Englifh 
tranflation, ftcward of the houfehold. — S. 

i Af77roTn?, that is, the lord and niafter himfelf, governing in his own right, with authority 
and power underivcd. — S. 

VOL. V. 3 F he. 
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he. — Whether U it the fclence of juftice now, faid I, which enables this 
man alfo to govern well his family ? or is it any other art or fcience ? — ^Thc 
fcience of juftice only, faid he. — The fame kind of perfon, it feems then, faid 
I, is a king, a tyrant, a politician ' a fleward of a houfehold, a lord and 
mafl:er of a family, a man of wifdom, and a juft and good man. And one 
and the fame art is the kingly, the tyrannic, the political, the defpotic, and 
the oeconomical, the fan>e with the fcience of juftice, and the fame with 
wifdom. — So, faid he, it appears. — Well then, faid I : is it a fliame for a 
philofopher not to iinderftand what the phyfician fays, when fpeaking of 
his patient's malady ; nor to be able to give a judicious opinion, himfelf, 
upon the cafe ? and fo with regard to other artifts and their arts, is it 
a fhame for him to be ignorant ? and yet, when a magiftrate, or a king, 
or any of the others, juft now e4nimerated, is fpeaking of the affairs 
or fun6tions of his office, is it not (hameful in a philofopher not to under- 
fland perfedly what any of thefe perfons fay, nor to be able to give good 
counfel himfelf in fuch cafes ?—^ How, Socrates, faid he, can it be other- 
wife than {hameful to him, to have nothing pertinent to fay on fubjeds 
fo important ? — Are we of opinion then, faid I, that in thefe cafes it becomes 
a philofopher to be like a general combatant, a fecond-rate man, to come next 
behind all who have thefe officeSj and to be ufelefs, fo long as any fuch are 
to be found? or do we hold quite the contrary, that he ought, in the iirft 
place, not to commit the management of his domeftic affairs to another 
man, nor to come next behind fome other in his own houfe ; but that he 
ought himfelf to be the ruler, corredor, and impartial judge, if he would 
^ have right order and good government at home ? — This he granted me.— 
And befides this, faid I, if his friends fhould fubmit their differences to his 
arbitration, or if the ftate (hould refer to his judgment the decifion of any 
controverted point, is it not a fliame that he (hould appear in fuch cafes 

« IIoXiTiwf. This word, as ufed by Plato, and the other antlent writers on polilios, Is of a very 
large and extenfive imporl, including all thofe ftatefmen or politicians in ariftocracies and demo- 
cracies, who were, either for life, or for a certain time, invefted with the whole or a part of kingly 
authority, and the power thereto belonging : and fuch are here partlcalariy meant by Plato. 
Agreeably to this paflage, he tells us in his Politicus, that the fcience of a politician differs only 
in name from the kingly fcience. For the proof of which pofition we refer our readers to that 
Pialogue, where the nature of the kingly office is fo admirably well elucidated and explained.— S. 

to 
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to be but a fecond or a third rate man, and not to have the lead ? — T muft 
own myfelf of that opinion, faidhe'. — Philofophizing, therefore, my friend, 
is a thing quite different, we find, from the acquiring a multiplicity of various 
knowledge, or the being bufi^ed in the circle of arts and fciences. — When I 
had faid this, the Man of Learning, afhamed of what he had before afferted, 
was filent : the man without learning faid, I had made it a clear cafe : and 
the reft of our audience gave their aflent and approbation, 

* It equally follows from the foregoing reafoning, that a king ought himfclf, in the firfl place, 
truly to philofophize : in the next place, that he ought to choofe a true philofopher, iffuch a man 
can he found, to be of his council : and laflly, it follows that a true philofopher, when duty to his 
prince or to his country, or other good occafion, fent to him from above, calls him forth to light^ 
and places him in his proper fphere of action, muft always be found adequate to any part of the 
kingly office. Thefe conclufions may feem to favour a little of what is called philofophic arrogance ; 
and for this very reafon perhaps it is, that Plato has declined the making them, cfpecially as 
ficom the mouth ofjiis great xnafter, a maa fo remarkable for his rare modefty.^ — S. 
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X H I S piece of Plato, though entitled a Dialogue, confifts chiefly of an 
Oration, to which the Dialogue was intended to ferve only for an introdudion 
or vehicle ; and is accordingly very fhort. The fubjedl of this Oration is 
the commemoration of all thofe Athenians, who, from the begnming of the 
commonwealth to the time of Plato, had died in the fervicc of their country ; 
a fubje^l that takes in fo confiderable a portion of the hi/lory of Athens, that 
I rather choofe to refer the reader to thofe authors who have treated at 
large of the tranfadions of that ftate, than to fet down the feveral events 
here^ alluded to in notes, which would foon fwell to a bulk much larger 
than the Oration itfelf. It may not, however, be improper to premife a 
(hort account of the cuftom, which gave birth to this and many other 
orations, fpoken by fome of the greateft orators of Athens ; as fuch an ac- 
count may tend to put the reader into a proper fituation of mind to judge 
of the beauties of this famous panegyric, by leading him as it were to Athens, 
and making him one of the audience. Take it, therefore, in the words of 
Thucydides, thus tranflated. 

" In the fame winter (namely, in the firft year of the Peloponnefian war) 
the Athenians, in obedience to the laws of their country, performed, at the 
public expenfe, the obfequics of thofe citizens who firft loft their lives in 

» This latroduftion is extracted from the Argument of Mr. Weft to this Dialogue, by whom 
alfo it was tranflated into Englilh. I have adopted his verfion of it wherever I found it to be 
fufficicntly faithful, and given my own Iranflation where it was otherwife.— T, 

thfs 
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this war : the mann'er of which is as follows. Three days before that 
appointed for the funeral, they ered a pavilion, underneath which they lay 
out the bones of the deceafed, allowing to their refpedive friends and 
relations the liberty of bringing whatever they judge proper to add, by way 
of (bowing their particular concern or regard for thofe who belon<^ed to 
them. On the day of the interment there are brought in wao^o-ons Tor 
hearfes) fo many cherts (^or coffins) made of cyprefs, one for every tribe, in 
Vv'hich are put the bones of the deceafed, each man according to his tribe. 
Befides thefe there is an empty bier, properly covered in honour of thofe 
whofe bodies could not be found and brought away in order for their 
interment. In the funeral proceflion, whofoever is difpofed, whether he 
be ^ citizen or foreigner, has leave to march, together with the female 
kindred of the deceafed, who affifl: at the fepulchre, making great lamenta- 
tions. After this they depofite the bones in the public ccemetcry, which is 
fituated in the mofl beautiful fuburbof the city ; and here they have always 
been accuftomed to bury all who fall in battle, thofe only excepted who 
were flain at Marathon, to whom, as to men of diilingifhcd and uncommon 
virtue, they performed their obfequies in the very place where they loft 
their lives. As foon as the remains are buried in the ground, fome Athe- 
nian, oninent as Well for his wifdom as his dignity, is appointed by the 
flate to pronounce a fuitable oration in honour of the dead : after which 
the whole company depart. This is the manner in which the Athenians 
perform the funerals of thofe who are flain in battle, and this cuftom they 
conftantly obferve in every war, as often as the cafe happens, in conformity 
to a law ena6ted for that purpofe." 

From this account, and fome other particulars mentioned in the enfuing 
Oration, it is evident that thefe public funerals were performed with great 
pomp and folemnity by the whole body of the Athenian people; to whom 
therefore, confidered upon this occafion under two heads, namely, as citizens 
of Athens and as relations and friends of the deceafed, the orator was in 
reafon obliged to accommodate his difcourfe : which from hence he was 
under a neceflity of dividing likewife into two heads. Under the firft he 
was to apply himfelf to the citizens of Athens in general ; under the fecond, 
to the parents, children, and kindred of the deceafed in particular. For the 
topics proper to be infifted upon under thefe two heads, he was left at liberty 

to 
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to feled fuch as he judged moft fuitable to the occafion ou which he was to 
fpeak. The occafion was folemn and mournful, Confolatories, therefore, 
were to be adminiftered as well to the pubHc as to hidividuals, wlio were 
there come together to perform the lafl: offices to their fellow-citizens and 
relations. To the public, no topic of confolation could be fo effcdlual as 
that which, by fetting before them the"" glory and advantages accruing 
to the commonwealth from the a6tions of thofe brave citizens who had 
loft their lives in the fervice of their country, tended tb call off their atten- 
tion from the calamity which they were then aflembled to commemorate. 
And this topic was very naturally fuggefted to the orator by the many 
public monuments ere6ted in honour of .thofe who had fallen in battle, and 
fcattered up and down the place where he was to pronounce his oration. 
Plato accordingly made choice of this topic ; and hath dwelt upon it with 
equal judgment and eloquence through the greater part of the following 
panegyric. 

The remaining part of this firft divifion contains an artful atid noble 
panegyric in honour of the ftate and people of Athens ; which evidently 
proves, what indeed will appear to any one who attentively examines the 
Grecian hiftory, that the Athenians were unqueftionably the firft and greateft 
people of Greece. 

The fecond part, in which the orator addreffes himfelf to the relations of 
the deceafed, is as beautiful a piece of oratory as is to be met with in all 
antiquity. I fhall not here foreftall the reader's judgment or pleafure, 
by pointing out the particular paflages worthy of admiration. They are fo 
ftriking that he cannot fail taking notice of them ; and the more they fur- 
prife, the more they will pleafe. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DULOGUR. 
SOCRATES AND MENEXENUS^ 



SOCRATES. 

Jb ROM the Forum, Menexenus ? Or whence come you ? 

Men. From the Forum, Socrates, and from the Senate-houfe. 

Sac. What particular bufinefs called you to the Senate-houfe ? Is it that 
you think yourfelf^ O wonderful young man, arrived at the fummit of learning 
and philofophy, and as being every way fufficiently qualified, you are pur- 
pofing to turn yourfelf to affairs of greater importance ; anxl that we may 
never want a fupply of magiftrates out of your family, you yourfelf are 
thinking, young as you are, of governing us old fellows. 

Men. Indeed,. Socrates, I fhould mofl: readily entertain fuch an ambition, 
encouraged by your permiflion and advice ; but otherwife, I would by no 
means think of it.- The occafion of my going to the Senate-houfe to-day was 
the having heard that they intended to make choice of the orator who is to 
fpeak the funeral oration in praife of the dead. For you know they are novr 
preparing to celebrate their obfequies* 

Sac. Entirely fo. But whom have they chofen ? 

Men. No one as yet* They have deferred that confideration till to- 
morrow : but I think that either Dion or Archinus will be appointed.. 

Soc. Sure, Menexenus, it muft needs be a fine thing for a man to die in 
battle ; for be he ever fo poor and inconfiderable, he will have the good 
fortui-ie at leaft to be buried with fpkndour and magnificence^ and to have 
hi&praifes fct forth by wife and ingenious men ^ not in crude and extempo- 
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rary panegyrics, but in difcourfes well confidered and prepared for a long 
time before. And indeed fo magnificent, fo copious, and even exuberant 
upon every topic, and fo beautifully variegated with fine names and words 
are the panegyrics which our orators give us upon thefe occafions, that they 
as it were bewitch our fouls ; and what with the encomiums which they 
fo plentifully pour out upon the city, upon thofe who have at any time died 
in battle, upon the whole feries of our anceftors, even to the remoteft ages, 
and what with thofe which they beftow upon the audience, I myfelf, Menc- 
xenus, have often been very generoufly difpofed ; and, liftening to their pane- 
gyrics, have for the time been charmed into an opinion that I was grown 
greater, more noble, and more illuflrious, and have fancied that not only I 
myfelf appeared more confiderable in the eyes of thofe Grangers, who at any 
time accompanied me upon thofe occafions, but that they alfb were aiFeded 
in the fame manner, and perfuaded by the orator to look upon me and 
Athens with more admiration than before. And this veneration of myfelf 
has often remained upon me for more than three days. Nay, with fo 
powerful a charm has the difcourfe and even the voice of the fpeaker funk 
into my ears, that for four or Hvc days I have fcarcely been able to recoiled 
myfelf, or perceive in what part of the earth I was ; but imagined myfelf 
fometimes an inhabitant of the Fortunate Iflands. So dexterous arc our 
orators ! 

Men. You are always, Soorates, rallying the orators. However, lam 
afraid the perfon they fhallnow appoint will not perform his part very well; 
for, as he will be chofen on a fudden, he will be obliged to fpeak without 
any preparation. 

Soc. How fo, my good friend ? Each of thefe has orations ready prepared. 
Befides, it is no difficult matter to fpeak extempore upon fuch topics. For if 
it were requifite to celebrate the praifes of the Athenians, in an affembly of 
Peloponnefians, or of the Peloponnefians in an affembly of Athenians, a man 
mud: be an excellent orator indeed to gain the afTent and approbation of his 
auditory. But when a man is to perform before an audience, whofe prailcs 
are the fubjed of his difcourfe, itfeems to be no great affair to make a good 
fpeech. 

Men. Is that your opinion, Socrates ? 

Soc, It is, by Jupiter, 

302 Men. 
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Men, Do you think that you fhould be able to make a Ipeech if it were 
requifite, and the fenate (hould appoint you ? 

Soc. If 1 (hould, O Menexenus, it would not be wonderful, confidering I 
have been inftrycled by a miftrefs, who is by no means contemptible in 
rhetoric, but who has made many good orators, one in particular who ex- 
celled all the Greeks, Pericles, the fon of Xanthippus. 

Men. Who is (he ? I fuppofe you mean Afpafia ^ 

Soc. I mean her, and Connus, the fon of Metrobius, alfo. For thefe 

two 

^^''Afpafia, the lady to wkom Socrates gives the honour of the enfuing Oration, as well as of that 
fpoken formerly by Pericles on the like occafion, was born <it Miletus, and was indeed in great favour 
with Pericles, as may be feen in Plutarch. What is here faid of her having in(lru£led Pericles, and 
many other good orators befides Socrates, in rhetoric, whether ftri(5ily true or not, fliows at lead that 
fhe had as great a reputation for wit as for beauty. Kut it appears from this palTage that rhetoric, 
which is the art of compofition, was not, in the opinion of the Athenians, alone fufficient to make a 
complete orator: mufic, which, as far as it relates to oratory, and whenever itjs put in contra- 
diftin6lion to rhetoric (as in this paflage) can only mean an harmonious pronunciation, or a 
melodious modulation of the voiccj mufic, I fay, in the fenfe now mentioned, was likewife deemed 
a fcience neceflary to be learnt by all who intended to fpeak in public. And hence I am con- 
firmed in an opinion, which I have entertained many years, and in which I find I am not fingle, 
viz. that accents were originally mufical notes fet over words to dire6l the feveral tones and in- 
flections of the voice requifite to give the whole fentence its proper harmony and cadence. The 
names of the Greek accents, c^vg, ^apvg, tn-epu'Truixevoi, acute, grave, and circumflex, fpeak their 
mufical origin, and correfpond exadily to three terms made ufe of in our modern mufic, namely, 
Jharp, flat, and a grave, called the turn, confiding, like the circumflex, of z.Jharp and ?ijlat note. 
I fhall not here enter into the queftion concerning the antiquity of accents, which many learned 
men take to be of modern invention; though if they were ufed for mufical marks, as I am per- 
fuaded they were, they were proljably as antient as the application of that fcience, from whence 
they were borrowed to form a right pronunciation and harmonious cadence, which was as antient 
at leaft as the time of Plato. It is no wonder, however, that many old manufcripts and infcrip- 
tions are found without accents : as they were intended folely for the inftru6lion of thofe who were 
defirous of reading and fpeaking properly, they were in all likelihood made ufe of only by mailers 
ofnmfic in the leflfons which they gav'e their fcholars upon pronunciation. Neither is it fur- 
prlfing that the antient Greeks fliould defcend to fuch minute niceties in forming their orato'rs, 
when it is confidered that oratory, from its great ufe and importance in their public aflfemblies, 
was in the liigheft efteem among them, and carried by them to its utmoft perfection. 

F^om what has been faid I am induced to beg leave to obfervc, that from not undcrfianding, or 
not attending to the original and right ufe of accents in the Greek, however tranfmilted down to 
thefe times, has arifen one of the groflTeft perverfions and abufes that ignorance or barbarifm itfelf 
could pofiTibly have introduced into any Jancuage ; and that is, reading by accent, as it is called, and 
pra<Stlfed in moft of the fchools (Eton excepted), and in the univerfities of this kingdom, not to 

fay 
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two are my mafters : he in mulic, fhe in rhetoric. Tliat a man thus edu- 
cated fhould be a fkilful fpeaker is nothing wonderful, fnice, even one who 
has been worfe educated than 1 have, and who has indeed learnt mufic from 
Lamprius, but rhetoric from Antiphon the Rhamnufian ; — I fay, it is not 
impoffible even for fuch a one to gain the good opinion of the Athenians 
when he makes their praifes the theme of his oration. 

Men. And what would you have to fay were you to fpeak ? 

Soc. From myfelf perhaps nothing. But yefterday I heard Afpafia 
pronounce a funeral oration concerning thefe very perfons ; for die had 
heard what you tell me, that the Athenians were going to chooie aii orator 
for the occafion : upon which flie immediately ran over to me fuch things as 
it would be proper to fay ; and what fhe had formerly made ufe of, when 

fay ofall Europe. For by this qfjethod of reading, in which no regard is paid to the long or (hort 
vowels or diphthongs, the natural quantity of the words is overturned; and the poets, who never 
wrote, and indeed are never read, and can never be read by accent, muft be fuppofed to have 
meafured the language by a rule different from that followed by the writers and fpeakers in profe, 
that is, all the reft of their countrymen; which indeed is an abfurdity too great to be fuppofed; 
and therefore I imagine it will not be pretended that the antient Greeks fpoke by accent. If this 
thefcfore be an abfurdity too great to be charged tipon the antient Greeks, why (hould it be 
impofed upon thofe who now ftudy that language, and who, by this method, are obliged, when 
they read poetry, to neglect the accent, and when they read profe to difregard the quantity ; which 
is to make two languages of one? Much more might be faid againft this prepofterous ufage o^ 
accents, which feems to me to have arifen at firft from the ignorance and idlenefsof fchooI-mafters> 
who not knowing the true quantity of the words, .and not caring to acquaint themfelves with it, 
took the fhort and eafy way of dire6ling themfelves and their fcholars by thofe marks which they 
faw placed over certain fyllables. Thefe they took for their guides in reading profe, though in 
poetry, as has been faid, they were neceflitatcd to obferve a different rule, viz. the meafure of the 
verfe where known, as that of hexameters, iambics, anapaefts, &c.; but in the great variety of 
meafures made ufe of by Pindar, and the dramatic writers, they were ftill at a lofs, and therefore 
in reading thofe odes, were obliged to have recou»fe to accents, to the utter fubverfion ofall quantity 
and harmony. If it fliould be thought worth the while to correal this illiterate abufe in our fchools 
and feminaries of learning, it may be proper either to print fuch books as are put into the hands 
of young beginners without accents, or to fubftitute in their ftead fuch marks as may ferve to fliow 
the quantity of the feveral fyllables : to which end I would recommend to all future compilers of 
lexicons and grammars, to mark, after the example of manyJLatin lexicographers, the quantities of 
all the lyllables; many of which are reducible to general rules, and others may be di ("covered 
and afcertained by carefully comparing the correfpondent meafures of the ftrophe, antiftrophe, 
epode, 8cc. in the Greek ode.— W, 
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(he compofed the funeral oration fpoken by Pericles ; out of the fcraps of 
which (he patched up this difcourfe. 

Men. Can you remember what fhe faid ? 

Soc. Elfe I Ihould be unjufl ; for I learnt it from her, and there wanted 
but iittic of my being beaten for forgetfulnefs. 

Men. Why then do you not repeat it ? 

Soc. My miftrefs may be offended, if I make her difcourfes public. 

Men. By no means, Socrates : however, Ipeak and obHge me ; whether you 
arc willing to fpeak what Afpafia faid, or any thing elfe, it is of no confe- 
quence if you will but fpeak. 

Soc. But you will perhaps laugh at me, if I, being an elderly man, fliould 
appear to you flill to jeft. 
I Men. Not at all, Socrates : fpeak, I entreat you, by all means. 

Soc. Well, I find I muft gratify you, though you (hould even order me to 
fall a dancing. Befides, we are alone. Attend then. She began her oration, 
I thnik, with mentioning the deceafed in the following manner : 

Whatever was requifite to be done for thefe brave men, has been performed 
on our part. They have received their dues, and are now proceeding on 
their fated journey, difmifled with thefe public honours, paid them as well by 
the whole Aate as by their own families and friends. But to make thefe 
honours complete, fomething remains to be faid ; which not only the laws 
require to be rendered to them, but reafon alfo. For an eloquent and well- 
fpoken ' oration imprefTes on the mind of the audience a lafting admiration 
of great and virtuous adions. But the prefent occafion demands an oration 
of a particular kind ; an oration that may at one and the fame time do juflice 
to the dead; benevolently admonifh the living; excite the children and 
brethren of the deceafed to an imitation of their virtues ; and adminifler 
comfort to the fathers and the mothers, and whoever of their remoter ancef- 
tors are yet alive. Where then fhall we find fuch an oration as this ? Or 
whence fhall W9 rightly begin the praifes of thofe brave men, who when 
living made their friends happy by their virtues, and by their deaths procured 
the fafety of thofe who furvive. 

As they were naturally good, it is in my opinion necefTary to begin their 
panegyric with an account of their original : for that they \\ ere virtuous was 
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owing to their being defcended fronrj virtuous anceftors. Let us then cele- 
brate, in the firft place, their noble birth j in the fecond, their nurture and 
education ; and afterwards, by exhibiting their a^lions to view, make it ap- 
pear that thefe alfo were virtuous, and fuch as correfponded to all thofe ad- 
vantages, Firft, then, as to the nobility of their defcent : they are fprung frona 
a race of anceftors, not adventitious, not tranfplanted from I know not where* 
but natives of theyo/7, dwelling and living really and properly in their own 
country ; nurfed, not like other nations, by a ftep-mother, but a parent^ 
the very land which they inhabited, in which they now lie buried ; the foil 
which bred, which nurfed them, and which, as her own, has again received 
them into her bofom. It is moft juft, therefore, to bellow fome encomiums, 
in the firft place, on this mother; for thus the nobility of thefe her chil- 
dren will at the fame time be adorned. This country, indeed, deferves 
to be celebrated by all mankind, not only by us, and that upon many ac- 
counts ; but principally becaufe (he is dear to divinity, of which the ftrifc 
of the gods, who contended for her, and the decifion that followed there- 
upon, is a clear evidence. And how is it pofHble that it fhould not be juft 
for all men to celebrate that which the gods have praifed ? Another topic 
of deferved praife is this, that at the very time when the earth bred and 
produced animals of all kinds, both wild and tame, this country of ours prc- 
ierved her purity ; was unprolific of favage beafts ; and among all animals 
chofe to produce man only, who furpafles the reft in underftandiag, and 
who alone legally cultivates juftice and the gods. As a great argument in 
confirmation of what I here advance, that this earth is the genuine parent 
of our forefathers, I muft obferve that every thing that brings forth is pro- 
vided with nouriftiment adapted to what it has produced ; and that a woman 
is proved to be really and in fad a mother, from her being fupplied with 
native fountains of nouriftiment for the fuftenance of the child. In like 
manner our country and mother affords a fufficient argument of her having 
procreated men ; for ftie alone at that time and firft produced the grain of 
wheat and barley, the proper and the beft food of man ; as being in 
rcalitv the parent of this fpecies of animals; and to her thefe proofs apply 
more ftronc^ly than to a woman. For the earth did not in breeding and 
producino- imitate woman, but woman imitated earth : neither did /he 
cnviouily withhold thefe her fruits,, but diftrihuted them to others. For her 
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offspring, in the next place, flie produced the olive, the fupport of toil; and 
after (he had thus nourished and reared them up to manhood, (he introduced 
to them gods for their governors and inllrudtors, whofe names it is 
unncceflary to mention in this place. We all know who furnifhed us 
with the neceffaries and fecurities of life ; who inflrudled us in the arts 
requifite for our daily fupport ; who gave us and who tauo^ht us 
the ufe of arms for the defence of our country. Our anceftors, thus born, 
and thus brought up, framed a polity of which it may not be improper to 
fpeak a few words. For a pohty is the nurfe of men; a good one of vir- 
tuous men, a bad one of wicked men. That thofe who went before us, 
therefore, were educated under a good polity, it is neceffary to fliow ; for 
indeed it was owing to this that both they and their delcendants, the 
fathers of the deceafed, became virtuous. The poJity rhen was, as it now 
is, an a rift roc racy. Under this form of government we flill live, and 
for the moft part have done fo from that time to this. Let others call it a 
democracy, or by what name they pleafe : it is in truth an ariflrocracy ac- 
companied with renown. We have always had magiftrates invefled with 
kingly power, fome of whom were hereditary, others eledive : but the 
people were generally the mofl: powerful ; and they always beflowed the 
authority and power of the ftate upon thofe whom they judged moft worthy. 
No man was excluded for the meannefs, the obfcurity, or the poverty of 
his family ; nor advanced for the contrary qualifications of his anceftors, 
as is pradifed in other cities. Their choice was confined by one boundary. 
Whoever was efleemed to be wife and good, he had the authority, and he 
the power. The caufe of this our polity was the equality of our original. 
For other llates are compofed of men of every country, and of different 
cxtra6lions; whence their governments are unequal, tyrannies, or oligarchies; 
in which one part of the people confider the other as their (laves, and thofe 
who are confidered as flaves look upon the other part as their maflers. But 
we, who are all brethren, born of one mother, do not think it fit that we (hould 
be the (laves or the lords of one another. On the contrary, the natural equality 
of our births compelled us to feek after a legal equality in our government ; 
and forbade us to yield fubjcdion to any thing, except to the opinion of virtue 
and wrfdom. Hence it came to pafs that all our anceftors, the fathers of 
the deceafed, and they themfelves, being thus excellently born, thus nur-. 
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turcd ill all liberty, exhibited to all men many and beautiful deeds, both 
privately and publicly, thinking it their duty as well to proted' Grecians 
againfl Grecians, as to maintain the general liberty of Greece againft 
the Barbarians. How they repelled the invafions of Eumolpus, of the 
Amazons, and of other enemies before them, and in what manner they 
defended the Argives againft the Thehans, and the Heracleide againft the 
Arglves, the tirtie will not permit me fully to relate : befides, their virtues 
having been finely celebrated by the poets in their melodious fongs, they have 
been made public to all men ; fo that we fhould but difgrace ourfelves in 
attempting the fame fubjed in fimple profe. For thefe reafons, therefore, 
1 think proper to pafs oVer thefe matters. Juflicc has been done to their 
merits. But I think ttiyfelf obliged to recall the memory of thofe exploits 
which, worthy as they were, the poets have not thought worthy oftheiv 
notice, and which are now almoft btiried in oblivion ; that by fetting forth 
the praifes of the great iVien who performed them^ I may woo the poets to 
admit them Into their fo'ngs and verfes. The chief of thefe are the a6lions of 
our forefathers, the progeny of this foil, w^ho held the hands of thofe lords 
of Afia, the Perfians, when they attempted to enflave Europe ; whofe virtue^ 
therefore, in the firfl pUce deferves to be commemorated and to be praifed. 
To praife them as they deferve, We ought to take a view of it in that period 
of time, when all Afia was in fubje<5lion to the third king of the Perfian 
race. The fIrO: of thefe wjts Cyrus, who by his own great ahiliiies freed 
his countrymen the terfians, enflaved the Medes his mafters, and brought 
under his dominion the reft of Afia, as far as Egypt. His fon fubdued Egypt, 
and as much of Lybia as was acceffible, by his arms. Darius, the third 
king, extended the limits of his empire by his land forces as far as Scythia, 
and by his fleets made himfclf mafter of the fea and of the iflands ; fo that 
no one durfl oppofe him. The very opinions of all mankind feem to have 
been fubdued : fo many, fo powerful, and fo warlike were the nations which 
the government of the Perfians involved. This Darius accufing us and the 
Eretrians of an attempt upon Sardis, made that a pretence for fending an 
army of five hundred thoufand men on board his fliips and tranfports, 
and a fleet of three hundred fail, over which he appointed Datis to be 
general, ordering him, under the forfeiture of his head, to bring back the 
Eretrians and Athenians captive. Datis failing to Eretria, againft a nation 
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which of all the Greeks had at that time the greatcft reputation for valour, 
and was moreover very numerous, fubdued them in three days ; and that 
none of them might efcape, he took this method of fearching the whole 
ifland. Caufmg his troops to march to the utmoft limits of the Eretrians, 
and extend themfelves from fea to fea, he ordered them to join their hands, 
and fweep the country, that he might be able to affure the king that not a 
man had efcaped him. With the like defign he pafled from Eretria to 
Marathon, imagining he had nothing to do but to place the fame inevitable 
yoke upon the neck of the Athenians, and carry them off as he had done 
the Eretrians. During thefe tranfaclions, part of which were accomplished 
and part attempted, no nation of the Greeks came to the affiftance either 
of the Eretrians or the Athenians, except the Lacedaemonians, and they did 
not join us till the day after the battle. The reft, ftruck with terror, and 
preferring their prefent fafety, kept quiet at home. By this a judgment 
may be formed of the bravery of thofe men who received the attack of the 
Barbarians at Marathon, chaftifed the arrogance of all Alia, and were the 
firft who ere£led trophies for their vidlory over a barbarous enemy ; by their 
example inftruding others that the power of Perfia was not invincfble, and 
that wealth and numbers muft yield to virtue. I call thefe men, therefore, 
not only the fathers of our bodies, but alfo of our liberty, and of the liberty 
of all Europe. For the Grecians, furveying this day's work, were taught 
by their Marathonian mafters to hazard new battles in the defence of 
their country. Upon thefe, therefore, ought we in reafon to beftow the 
firft palm, and give the fecond to them who afterwards fought and con- 
quered in the fea-fights of Salamis and Artcmlfium. He who would difcufs 
the fcveral adions of thefe brave men, enumerate the many difficulties they 
had to encounter both by fea and land, and tell how they furmounted them, 
would have m\ich to fay. Rut I ftiall only mention what appears tx) me 
to be the greateft exploit after that of Marathon : for by that victory the 
Greeks bad been only taught, that upon land it was poflible for a fmall 
number of Grecians to overcome a multitude of Barbarians ; but that at fea 
they were able to ejffedl the fanie thing was not yet evident. The Perfians 
had the reputation of being invincible at fea, by the fupcriority of their 
numbers, their riches, their naval ikill, and ftrength. Now what is moft 
praife-worthy in thofe brave men, who fignalized themfelves at fea, is, that 
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they did thereby, as it were, loofen thofe bands of terror, what had held the 
Grecians fo faft bound, and caufed them no longer to fland in awe of 
numbers, whether of (hips or men. From thefe two anions, this of Salamis, 
and that of Marathon, all Greece was intruded and accuAomed not to be 
afraid of the" Barbarians, either by land or fea. The third great exploit for 
the deliverance of Greece, as well in order as in degree, is the a6lion of 
Platasa ; in the glory of which the Lacedaemonians and Athenians had an 
equal part. This great, this arduous enterprife was achieved, I fay, by 
thefe two nations ; and for this their merit are they now celebrated by us, 
and will be by our poftcrity to the lateft times. After this, many flates of 
Greece ftill fided with the Barbarian, and the king himfelf was reported to 
have a defign of invading Greece once more. It would thea be highly unjuft 
not to take notice of thofe alfo, who completed the work of their forefathers, 
aiid put the finifhing hand to our deliverance, by fcouring and expelling 
from the fea every thing that had tlic name of Barbarian. Thefe were they, 
who were engaged in the naval fight at Eurymedon, in the expeditions to 
Cyrus, to Egypt, and many other places. Thefe ought we therefore, to 
commemorate, and to acknowledge our obligations to them, for having 
taught the great ki?ig to fear ; to attend to his own fafety, and not to be plot- 
ting the overthrow of Greece. This war againft the Barbarians did our 
commonwealth, with her own forces only, draw out to the very dregs, for 
her own fecurity, and that of her allies. Peace being made, and the city 
honoured, there came upon her that which ufually falls on each that are 
fuccefsful, firft emulation, and from emulation envy, which drew this city, 
though unwilling, into a war againft the Grecians : upon the breaking out 
of which war the Athenians fought a battle with the Lacedaemonians at 
Tanagra, for the liberties of Boeotia. Though the iffue of this battle was 
doubtful, yet the following adion proved decifive : for fome of the allies of the 
Boeotians having deferted thofe, to whofe affiftance they came, our countrymen 
having on the third day after obtained a vidory, we recovered to a fenfe of 
their duty thofe who, without reafon, had fallen off from it. Thefe brave 
men having fought againft Grecians for the liberties of Grecians, and delivered 
thofe whofe caufe they had undertaken to defend, were the firft, after the Perfiaa 
war, upon v/hom the commonwealth conferred the honour of being byried in 
this public coemetery. After this the war became more general ; all Greece 
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attacked us at once, and ravaged qur country, ill requiting the favours they 
had received from this city. But., the Athenia^is, having defeated their 
enemies in a fea-fight, and taken prifoners in the ifland of Sphaderia their 
leaders the Lacedaemonians, when it was in their power to have put thenv 
to death, fpared their live^, forgave them, and made peace with them j 
thinking, that although in a war againft Barbarians nothing lefs than their 
utter ruin fhould be aimed at, yet thatt in a wan between Grecians and 
Grecians the conteft fhould be carried on as far as vidory indeed, but that 
the common interefl of Greece ought not to be Sacrificed ta any particular 
refentment. Are not the fe brave naen^ therefore^ worthy to he praifed^ 
who were engaged in that. war, and who now lie buried here ? They who 
made it appear^ if indeed it was a queftion, w-hether in thefirft Perfian war 
another nation was not at leaft equal to the Athenians: thcy^ 1 (sLy, who 
made it appear that fuch a queftion was entirely groundlefsr Thefe men 
made the fuperiority of the Athenians fufficiently evident, by. being vido-^ 
rious in that war, in which all Greece took part againfl them, and van- 
quifhing in battle, with the forces of Athens only, thofe who had fet.them- 
felves up for the chiefs of Greece, though they could pretend to no more 
than an equal fhare with the Athenians in their vidories gained over the 
Barbarians. A fter the peace, arofic a third dreadful and unexpe<51ed war, 
in which many brave men fell, who here lie buried. Some of thefe eredled 
many trophies in Sicily ; to which country they had failed in order to prote6l 
the Ledntines in their liberties, whom wc were by oath bound to a/lift. But 
before they could arrive, the paflage being long, the Leontines were re- 
duced to extremities, and difabled from yielding them any afliflance ; for 
which reafon they gav€ over the attempt, and were unfortunate ; though it 
muft be owned, their enemies, thofe againft whom they. came to fight, 
behaved with fuch virtue and moderation, that they deferved far greater 
praife than fbme who were only confederates in that war. Others figna- 
lized themfelves in the Hellcfpont, by taking all the (hips of the enemy in one 
d^y, and by feveral other vidories. I called this a dreadful and unexpeded 
war, becaufe fome of the ftates of Greece carried their enmity to this city 
fo far, as to prefume to fend an embafly to the king of Perfia, t/ieir and our 
raoft inveterate enemy, to invite, upon their own particular views, that bar- 
barian into Greece, whom, for the common cauftj they had formerly joined 
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with us to 'drive out of Europe ; thus uniting in a league again Hr Athens all 
the Greeks and Barbarians, tJpon which ogcafion the ftrength and valour of 
this ftate became moft confpicuous. For our enemies confidering Athens 
as already vanqmlhed, and having feized fome of our fhips at Mitylene, thefe 
gallant men (for fo they eonfefledly were) whom we now commemorate^ 
went to their relief with fixty fail, and boarding the enemy's fhips, gained a 
yidlory. over them, and delivered their own allies, but met with a lot im-^ 
worthy, of their valour;, for their bodies were not, as they ought to have 
beetty taken up out ofthefea, but had their burial there. And fu rely they 
deferve to be remembered ever with praife and honour. For by their valour 
we^ became victorious, not in that engagement only, but throughout the 
whole war; and through their bravery was it that' our city gained the 
reputation of being invincible, though attacked by the united forces of all 
mankind. Neither has this reputation been falfified in faft. For we 
were conquered^ not by- our enemies, but by our own difleniions* As ta 
them, we remain invincible even to this day; But we have vanquifhed, 
have fubdued ourfelves. After thefe tranfadtions a calm enfo^ing^ aiid a 
peace between us and all other nations, a civil war broke out, which was 
carried on in fuch a manner, that if, by the decrees of fate, diffenfions muft 
neceffarily arifc, a man would pray that his country might be {o and no 
otherwife diflempered. For how benevolently and familiarly did the people 
o£ the Piraeus, and thofe of the city^ mingle with each other ! And with 
how much moderation did they lay afide their hoftility againft thofe of 
Eleufis, contrary to the expedatlons of all Greece t All- which is to be 
afcribed to no other caufe than their real conlanguinity, which imparts firm 
friendfhip not in words but in deeds* We ought not, therefore, to pafs over 
rri (ilence even thofe, wha in this war were (Tain on either fide, but as far as 
in us lies endeavour-to reconcile them to each other; praying and facrificing 
upon thefe occaiions to thofe powers who have the command and dire6lion 
over them, in as much as we ourfelves are reconciled. For they did not 
attack each other out of hatred and malice, but from the malignity of their 
fbrtune. Of this we ourfelves are living evidences ; who, being of the fame 
common original with them, have forgiven each other, both what we did 
and what we fuffered. After this the city had refl, and enjoyed a profound 
peace, eafily pardoning the Barbarians, who having- been ill enough treated 
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by this ftale, returned it but as they ought. But fhe was indignant with the 
Greeks, when fhe called to mind the benefits they had received, and the re- 
tribution they made, by uniting with the Barbarians, depriving us of oqr fhlps, 
to which they formerly owed their own deliverance, and pulling down our 
walls, in return for our having faved theirs from ruin. The city then 
having taken the refolution not to give for the future any afliftance to the 
Greeks, whether opprefled by Grecians or Barbarians, remained quiet : upon 
which the Lacedaemonians, imagining that Athens, the patronefs of liberty, 
was fallen, and that now was the time for them to purfuc their proper 
bufinefs, the enflaving of others, fet immediately about it. I need not 
enlarge upon what followed. Thofe tranfadtions arc neither of an antient 
date, nor perplexed by the variety of a£lors. We all know in what- 
a confternation the chief flates of Greece^ the Argives, the Boeotians, the? 
Corinthians, applied to this city for fuccour ; and what was the mofl divine 
of all, that the king of Perfia himfelf was reduced to fuch a ftrait, as to have- 
i^o hopes of fafety from any other quarter than from this very city, whofe 
deftrudion he had fo eagerly purfued. And, indeed, if Athens can be juftly 
accufed of any thing, it is of having been always too compaffionate, too much; 
inclined to heal the wounds of the fallen. For at this very time fhe was not 
able to perfevere, and to keep to her refolution, of not aflilling thofe in thc; 
prefervation of their liberties, who had malicioufly and defigncdly injured her. 
She yielded, fhe affifled them, and by that affiflance refcued them from 
flavery,' and gave them their liberty, till they fhould think fit to enllave 
themfelves again. She had not indeed the afTuranc* to ad fo prepoflerous a 
part as to fend the king of Perfia any fuccours ; fhe bore too great a reverence 
to the trophies of Marathon, of Salamis, and Plalaea : yet, by qonnivingat the 
affiflance given him by fugitives, and fuch as voluntarily entered into his 
fervice, fhe was confefTedly the caufe of his prefervation. At this time fhe 
repaired her fortifications and her fleets, and prepared again for war ; find- 
ing herfelf under the neceffity of entering into one with the Lacedaemonians 
for the protedion of the Parians. The king of Perfia, on his part, as he 
faw the Laced.acmonians had given over all thoughts of carrying on a war by 
fea, took umbrage at the Athenians, and refolving to break the peace, de- 
manded thofe Grecian flates which were upon the continent of Afia to be 
delivered up to him (tbofe very flates which the Lacedaemonians had for- 
merly 
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merly confented to give up) as the condition of his continuing his amity 
with us and our allies. This demand he did not imagine would be complied 
with, and he made it only that he might, upon its being reje^led,, have a fair: 
pretence for breaking the treaty. But he was miftaken as to fome of his 
allies ; for the Corinthians, the Argives, and the Boeotians,, determined to 
comply with his demand, and even entered into a treaty with, hin^, which 
they confirmed by oath, to give up the Greeks upon the continent of Afi»> 
provided he would furnifli them with money. But we, and we alone, had 
not the affurance to abandon thofe flates, much lefs to fwear to fuch a 
treaty. That the city of Athens is fo generous,, free, and firm, that (he is fo 
found, and as it were by nature fo averfe to the Barbarian, muft be afcribed 
to Iier being wholly Greeks and unmingled with Barbarians. For none of 
your foreign heroes, Pelops, Cadmus, ^gyptus, Danaus, and maaiy others, 
who, though living under Grecian laws, were Barbarians by extraction ; none 
of thcfe, I fay, are of the number of our citizens. We are genuine Greeks, 
1)0 half- barbarians. Hence proceeds th€ genuine and unadulterated enmity of 
Athens to all I^arbarians. Wherefore we were once more left aloiie, for 
refufing to do an adlion fo infamous, and fo impious as that of delivering up 
Grecians into the hands of Perfians. But being reftored to what we had been 
deprived of in the former war, by the afTiftance of divinity,, we profecuted 
this with more fuccefs. For, becoming once again mafters of a fleet, hav- 
ing rebuilt our walls, and recovered our colonies^ we were foon freed fronx 
a war,, from which our enemies were very glad ta be liberated. In this 
war we loft indeed many gallant men, fome at Corinth, by the diladvantage 
of their fituation^ others at Lechaeum by treachery^ Nor were they lefs 
gallant, who faved the king of Perfia, and drove the Lacedaemonians out of 
the feas. Thefe are the men I would recall to your remembrance,, and in. 
honouring and praifing fuch as thefe it becomes, all of you to join.. 

Such were the exploits of thofe brave men who here lie buried ; fuch 
were the exploits of thofe others allb who, though unhappily deprived of 
burial, died like them in the fervice of their country ;; exploits many and 
great indeed, as has been related : but more andftill. greater yet remain un- 
told; to enumerate all which many whole days and. nights would Icarce 
fuffice. It is the duty, therefore, of all and of every particular man to bear 
thefe things in mind,, and as in battle, to exhort the children of fiich fathers 

not 
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not to quit the rank, in which their anceftors have placed them, by a bafe 
and cowardly retreat. Accordingly, I myfelf, O ye Tons of virtuous men, do 
now exliort you, and as long as 1 (hall remain among you will never ceafe 
reminding and exhorting you, to ufe your utmoft endeavours to become the 
beft of men. 3ut upon this occafion it is my duty to tell you what your 
fathers, when they were going to expofe their lives for their country, com- 
manded us to fay to thofe whom they left behind, in cafe any accident fhould 
befall themfelves. 1 will repeat to you what I heard from their own mouths, 
and what, if I may judge from thedifcourfe they then held, they would now 
gladly fay to you themfelves, were it in their power. Imagine, therefore, 
you hear them fpeaking what I (hall now relate. Thefe were their words : 
O children ! that y« are the (bns of virtuous fathers is evident from our pre* 
fent circumftances. For having it in our option to live with di(honour, we 
have generoufly made it our choice to die, rather than bring ourfelves and 
our pofterity into difgrace, and refleft infamy back upon our parents and 
forefathers ; perfuaded as we were, that the life of one who di(honours his 
family is not worth living, and that fuch a man can have no friend either 
here upon earth among mankind, or among the gods hereafter in the realms 
beneath. It behoves you, therefore, to bear the(e our words in remembrance, 
to the end that all your undertakings may be accompanied with virtue ; 
aflTuring yourfelves that without virtue every acquifition, every purfuit, is bafe 
and infamous. For wealth can add no fplendour to an unmanly mind. The 
riches of fuch an one are for others, not for himfelf. Neither are beauty, and 
flrength of body, when joined with bafenefs and cowardice, to be deemed 
ornamental, but diigraceful : fince if they make a man more confpicious, 
they at the fame time make the bafenefs of his foul confpicuous alfo. 
Science too, when feparated from juftice and the reft of the virtues, is not 
wifdom but cunning. Wherefore, in the firft place, and in the laft, and 
throughout the whole courfe of your lives, it is incumbent upon you to 
labour with all your faculties to furpafs us and your progenitors in glory. 
Otherwife be adured that, in this contefl of virtue, if we remain vi61orious, 
the vi6tory will cover us with confu(ion, which, on the contrary, if obtained 
by you, will make us happy^ The moft effedual way for you to furpafs us, 
and obtain this victory, is fo to order your condu6l, as neither to abufe nor 
ivafte the glory Jeft ^ou by your ancefiors. For can any thing be more ignomi- 
nious 
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nious for a man, who would be thought fomething, than to receive honour, 
not from his own merit, but from the reputation of his forefathers. Here- 
ditary honour is indeed a beautiful and magnificent treafury. But to enjoy 
a treafury of riches and honours, and, for want of a proper fupply of wealth 
and glory of your own, not to be able to tranfmit it to your pofterity, is 
infamous and unmanly. If you endeavour after thefe things, you will be 
welcome to us and we to you, whenever your refpedlive fates (hall condu6t 
you to us in the world below : but if you difregard them and become pro- 
fligate, not one of us fhall be willing to receive you. Thus much be fpoken 
to our children : but to our fathers and mothers, if any of them fhould fur- 
vive us, and it fhould be thought necefTary to adminifter comfort to them, 
lay, that it is their duty patiently to bear misfortunes, whenever they 
happen, and not give thenifelves up to grief: otherwife they will never 
be without forrow ; for the ordinary occurrences of life will afford fufficient 
matter for afflidion* They fhould feek to heal and mitigate their troubles 
in the remembrance, that as to the moft confiderablc point the gods have 
heard their prayers. For they did not pray that then- children might be im- 
mortal^ but virtuous and renowned. And this, the greateft of all bleflings, 
they have ©btained. It is not ea(y for mortal man to have every thing 
happen according to his wifhes in this life. Belides, by bearing their mif- 
fortunes with refolution and fortitude, they will gain the opinion of being 
the genuine parents of magnanimous children, and of being themfelves men 
of courage and magnanimity ; whereas by finking under their forrows, they 
will raife a fufplcion of their not being our fathers, or thofe who fhall 
praife us will be thought to have fpoken falfely ; neither of which things 
ought to come to pafs. They themfelves rather fhould bear chief tefli- 
mony to our praife, fliowing by their anions that they are indeed men^ 
and the fathers of men. The old proverb, *' Not too much of any thing," 
feems to be well faid, and in fa6t it is fo. For he who has within himfelf 
all that is neceilary to happinefs, or nearly fo, and who does not fo depend 
upon other men, as to have himfelf and his affairs in a perpetual fluftuation, 
according to their good or ill condu6l, he, I fay, is befl provided for this- 
life ; he is moderate, he is prudent, he is brave ; and he, upon all occafions^ 
whether he obtains or lofes an ei^ate or children, will pay the greatefl regard 
to this proverb : for placing all his conhdence m himfelf, he will neither be 
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too much elevated with joy, nor deprefled with forrow. Such men we fhould 
think worthy to be our fathers ; fuch we wifh them to be, and fuch we 
affirm they are ; fuch hkewife are we now proved to be, by neither murmur- 
ing nor trembling at death, though we were to meet it this inftaiit. And 
this lame ftate of mind do we recommend to our fathers and our mothers ; 
entreating them to make ufe of fuch fentiments as thefe through the remain- 
ing part of their lives ; and to be perfuaded that they will do us the greated 
pleafure by not weeping and lamenting for us ; that if the dead have any 
knowledge of what pafles among the living, their affliding themfelves, and 
bearing their misfortunes heavily, will be \ery unacceptable to us; whereas, 
on the contrary, by bearing their afflidions lightly, and with moderation, 
they will be moft pleafnig to us. Our lives and adlions are now going to 
have an end ; but . fuch an end as among men is deemed moft glorious, and 
which therefore ought rather to be graced with honour than fullied with 
lamentations. By taking care of our wives and children ; by educating the 
latter, and turning themfelves and their minds wholly to fuch-like employ- 
ments, they will the more readily forget their misfortunes, and lead a life 
more exemplary, more agreeable to reafon, and more acceptable to us. Let 
this fuffice to be fpoken on our part to our relations and friends. To the 
commonwealth we recommend the care of our parents and children ; befeech- 
ing her to give theie an honourable education, and to cherifh thofe in their 
old age, in a manner worthy of them : but we are fenfible that without this 
recomnfendation, all proper care will be taken of both." 

Thefe things, O ye children, and ye parents of the deceafed, have they 
given me in charge to fay to you on their part ; and I have moft willingly, 
and to the heft of my power, executed their commands. On my own part 
and for their fakes I befeech you, ye fons! to imitate your fathers : you fathers, 
to take comfort for the lofs of thefe your fbns ; afluring yourfelves, that 
both in our public and private capacities, we will take care of you, and cherifh 
yoMT old age, as the refpe£livc duties and relations of every one of us 
may require. You yourfelves well know what provifions the common- 
wealth has made; that by exprefs laws (he has ordered care to be taken of 
the children and parents of thofe who die in battle ; and has given it in 
charge to the chief magiftrate, to take them, above all others, into his par- 
ticular protedtion; that the latter may be guarded from all injuries, and the 

former 



former not be feftfiblc of ehcir orphaft tet«, nor feci the w^nt of a fetfi^r ; 
whofe place the commonwealth fupplies, by afliftirig in the care of theli* 
education while they are children, and when they are grbWii up to manhood, 
difmiffing them to their ieveral vddaf ions with an hohoVirable pi*efent of a 
complete fuit of armoor. And this ih6 d6es, not only w'ith a view of inti- 
mating to them, and reminding them of the occupations of their fathers, by 
prefenting them tvith thofe implement-s of valour which their fathers had fo 
glorioufly employed ; but alfo that being arrived to the full ftVength, aAd 
furniflied with the armour of a man, when they firft go to take pofTeflioii of 
their houfehold gods, they may fet out with a good omen. Moreover, fhc 
fails not from time to time to pay thefe ailniverfary honours to the deceafed ; 
taking upon her to perform in general, with regard to them, whatever is due 
to each from their refpe<^ive relations ; and to complete all, by exhibiting 
games of different kinds, equeflrian and gymnaftic, muiical and poetical, fhe 
effeftually fupplies the office of fons and heirs to fathers ; of fathers to fons ; 
and that of guardians and protedors to their parents and kindred : difcharg- 
ing at all times all and every part of the duties that belong to all. Learn, 
therefore, by reflecting upon thefe things, to bear your afHidlions with more 
patience ; for by fo doing yon will adl the moft friendly part as well to the 
dead as to the living, and be better able to give and receive comfort, to 
cherifh and afTifl: each other. And now, having jointly paid the tribute of 
your forrow o the deceafed, as the law diredts, you may all depart. 
This, Mc jxenus, is the fpeech* of Afpafia the Milefian. 

* This Ornllon, which Plato (either from undervaluing his own performance, or with a view 
of abating the too great efteem which the Athenians entertained for their orators, whom he 
rallies very finely in the beginning of the dialogue) hath here given to Afpafia the Milefian, wa* 
however held in fuch cftimaiion at Athens, that, as Tally informs us, it was ordered to be repeated 
every year, on the day appointed for the commemoration of thofe who had beea (lain in battle: 
a plain evidence of the preference which the Athenians gave to this Oration of Plato before all 
others fpoken on the fame occafion, though fome of them were eompofed by their greatcft orators, 
as Pericles, Lyfias, Hyperides, and Demofthenes. Thofe of Hyperides and Demofthenes are not 
now extant. That afcribed to Pericles by Thucydides, and preferved in his Hiftory, was moft 
probably written by that hiftorian. Lyfias's Oration is yet remaining. We have therefore but 
one genuine oration of any of thefe orators, upon this fubje^t, with which we can compare this 
Oration of Plato; to whom I fliall not fcruple to give the advantage upon the comparifon. For 
the reft, we have the decifion of the Athenians, who were acquainted with all the others, ia 
favour of Plato j and in their judgment, I think, we may fafely acquiefce. — ^W. 
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Men. By Jupiter, Socrates, you fay that Afpafia is blefled, if being a 
woman fhe can make fuch fpeeches as thefe, 

Soc. If you doubt it, come along with me, and you fhall hear her herfelf. 

Men. I have often been in her company, and know what (he is. 

Soc. Well then, do you not admire her, and are you not obliged to her 
for this Oration ? 

Men. I am greatly obliged, Socrates, either to her or to him, whoever 
was the author of it, but more particularly to you, who have repeated it 
to me. 

Soc. Very well: but remember not to fpeak of it, that I may hereafter 
be at liberty to communicate to you fome more of her fine political difcourfes. 

Men. You n:iay depend upon my not betraying you. Do you only relate 
them. 

Soc. I will not fail. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 
SOCRATES AND CLITOPHO. 



SOCRATES. 

A CERTAIN perfon lately informed mc that Clitopho, the fon of Arifto- 
nymus, converfing with Lyfias, blamed the purfuits of Socrates, but praifcd 
immoderately the converfatioii of Thrafymachus. 

Cli. Whoever he was, Socrates, he has not accurately related to you my 
difcourfe with Lyfias about you. For in fome things I did not praife you, 
but in others I did. But fince you evidently blame me, though you pretend 
to care nothing about this report, I will moft willingly relate to you my 
converfation with Lyfias, efpecially fince we happen to be alone, that you 
may fee I am not fo ill dlfpofed towards you as you might be induced to 
fuppofe. For now perhaps you have not rightly heard, and on that account 
are more exafperated with me than is proper. But if you will permit mc 
to fpeak freely, I fhall mofl cheerfully relate the affair to you, ^ 

Soc. But it would be fhameful, when you are willing to benefit me, that 
1 fhould not fuffer you. For it is evident that when I know in what 

* In this Dialogue, Clitopho, the fon of Ariftonymus, being aflced by Socrates why he preferred 
Thrafymachus, anfwers, that though he had often heard excellent exhortations to virtue from 
Socrates, yet hitherto he had not been able to perceive in what virtue ilfelf confifted, and in what 
manner he fliould happily proceed in the (ludy it. Hence, he adds, if Socrates either is ignorant 
of this, or is unwilling to teach it him, he may with great propriety betake himfelf to Thrafymachus, 
or to any other, for the fake of obtaining this knowledge. As the anfwer of Socrates to this com- 
pkkint is not added, there is every reafon to believe that this Dialogue is imperfeft. 
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Tc{pt€t I am better and worfe, 1 (hall purfue fome things, and avoid others, 
to the utmoft of nay power. 

Cli. Hear then. For when I am with you, Socrates, I am often afto- 
nifhed on hearing you difcourfe, and you appear to me, compared with other 
men, to fpeak mod beautifully, when reproving men, you exclaim like a 
god from a tragic machine, "Whither are you borne along? Of this you 
are ignorant, and your condu6l is in no refpeft becoming. For all your 
attention is employed in the acquiiition of wealth; but you neglect the 
children to whom you are to leave it, and are not at all anxious that they may 
know how to ufe it juftly; nor that they may acquire this knowledge, do 
you procure for them teachers of juflice, if juftice can be taught, and who 
may fufficiently exercife them in it, if it is to be obtained by meditation and 
exercife. Nor yet, prior to this, do you thus cultivate your own minds : but 
perceiving that you and your children have fufficiently learnt grammar,, 
mufic, and gymnaftic (which you confider as the perfect difcipline of virtue), 
though afterwards you are no lefs depraved with refpedl to riches than 
before, yet you do not defpife the prefent mode of education, nor inquire 
after thofe who might liberate you from this unfkilful and inelegant con- 
dition of life. Though through this confufion and indolence, and not through 
the difcordant motion of the foot to the lyre, brother rifes againft brother, 
and city againft city, immoderately and unharmonioudy ; and warring on 
each other, both do and fufFer all that is lawlefs and dire. But you fay, 
that thofe who are unjuft, are unjufl voluntarily, and not through want of 
difcipline, nor through ignorance ; and again,, you dare to aflert that injuftice 
is bafe, and odious to divinity. How then can any one voluntarily choofe 
this which is fo great an evil. It is chofen by him, you fay, who is van- 
quifhed by pleafure. Is not this therefore involuntary, fmce to vanquifh 
is voluntary ? So that reafon perfedly convinces us, that to ad unjuftly 
is involuntary. Every man, therefore, privately, and all cities publicly,, 
ought to pay more attention to jbftice than at prefent." 

When therefore,. Socrates, 1 hear you perpetually afferting thefe things, 
1 am \ery much delighted, and praife you in a wonderful, manner. This is 
likewife the cafe with me, when you fay as follows : That thofe who culti- 
vate their bodies, but negled their foul, pay attention to that which is natu-p 
rally in a ftate of fubjedion, but negled that which governs. Likevi^ifc, 
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when you 'afTert that it is better for him who does not know how to ufe a 
thing to difiTiifs the eonfideration of its utility. And that for him who does 
not know how to ufe his eyes, ears, and his whole body, it is better neither 
to hear, nor fee, nor to ufe his body in any refpedl, than to ufe it. In a. 
fimilar manner too, with refped to art. For it is evident, as you fay, that 
he who does not know how to ufe his own lyre, will not know how to ufe 
that of his neighbour. Nor will he who is ignorant of the ufe of any other 
inftrument or pofleffion belonging to another, know how to ufe that which 
belongs to himfelf. And, in the laft place, you beautifully add, that for him 
who does not know how to ufe his foul, it is better to be at reft with refpecSt 
to his foul, and not to live, than to live and ad from himfelf. But if there 
is any neceffity for fuch a one to live, that it is better for him to lead the 
life of a flave, than of one free born. This however is to deliver the helm 
of the dianoetic part as of a (hip to another, who has learnt how to govern 
men ; viz. who has learnt what you, Socrates, have often called the poli- 
tical fcience ; and which is likewife judicial and juftice. To thefe, and 
many other all-beautiful fcntcnces, in which you affert that virtue ' can be 
taught, and that a man ought above all things to pay attention to himfelf, I 
have never at any time been adverfe, nor do I think that I ever (hall 
be. For I think that thefe afifertions are moft exhortatory and ufeful, and 
vehemently excite us, as if we were afleep. I have attended, therefore, as 
one who is to hear what follows, and I have alked, not you, in the firft place, 
Socrates, but your equals in age, thofe who have the fame defircs with you, 
or your companions, or in whatever manner it may be proper to call thofe 
that are thus difpoled towards you. For among thefe I have (iril of all afked 
thole that are mofl efteemed by you, what will be the difcourfe after this, 
and propofing to them to difpute after your manner, I have faid to them, 
O beft of men, how are we to receive the prefent exhortation of Socrates to 
virtue ? Are we to receive it as nothing more than an exhortation, and not 
apply it to pradice ? But this will be our employment through the whole of 
life, to exhort thofe who are not yet incited. Or is it requi(ite, after this, 
that we (hould afk Socrates and each other, (ince we confefs this con- 
dud (hould be adopted, what is next to be done ? How ought we ta 

See the Mcno^ for the manner in which this is to be underflood, 
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begin refpeftirtg the difcipllnc of juftice? Fol- juft as if fome one fliould 
exhort us to pay attention to the body, who like boys do not in any refpeft 
perceive that the care of the body is gymnaftic and medicinal, and fhould 
afterwards reproach us by faying, that we paid every attention to wheat 
and barley, and fuch other things as we labour to obtain for the fake of the 
body, but that we fearch aftcJ- no art nor device, by which the body may be 
rendered in the beft condition, though there is fuch an art, — fhould any one 
thus reproach us, might not we afk him. Do you fay there are fuch arts as 
thefe ? perhaps he would fay that ihere are, and that thefe are the gymnaftic 
and medicinal arts. Af\er the fame manner, let fome one now inform us 
what that art is which we confider as converfant with the virtue of the 
foul. But he who appears to be mofl robufl in anfwering fuch quef* 
tions as thefe, will fay^ This art which you have heard Socrates mention^ 
il no other than juftlce. To 'this I reply. You fhould not only tell mo 
the name of the art, but thus explain the art itfelf. Medicine is fald to be a 
certain art. But by this, two things are efFedled : for phyficians are always 
formed by phyficians ; and health is produced by medicine. But one of thefe 
is no longer art, but the work of the medical art teaching and acquired ; 
and this work we denominate health. After a fimilar manner, two things 
are effedled by the tedlonic art, viz. an edifice, and the tedonic art, one of 
which is a work, and the other a document. Thus too, with refpe6t to 
juflice, one of its efFedts is to make men jufl, in the fame manner as 
each of the above-mentioned arts makes artifts ; but what fhall we fay the 
other is, which a juft man is able to accomplifh for us ? One perfon will, 
I think, anfwer us, that it is the profitable; another, that it is the 
becoming ; another, that it is the ufeful ; and another, that it is the 
convenient. But I in anfwering to this have objeded, that thefe \evy 
names are to be found in each of the arts, viz. to a6l rightly, conveniently, 
profitably^ and the like. But that to which all thefe tend, is the peculiarity 
of each art. Thus, in the te<51onic art, the right, the beautiful, and the 
becoming, tend to this, that wooden furniture may be aptly made, which 
IS not art, but the work of art. .In like manner, let fome one anfwer me, 
fefpfeding the work of juftice. Laflly, one of your affociates, Socrates, 
who appeared to fpeak mofl elegantly, anfwered me that the peculiar work 
of juflice is this, which is not effciled by any other feience,viz. to produce 
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frienclftiip in cities. But he being again interrogated, replied, that friend- 
/hip was a thing good, and by no naeans evil : and being afked refpcdling 
the friendfhips of boys and wild beafts, as we denominate the attachments of 
thefe, he would not admit that fuch attachments (hould be called friendships^ 
becaufc they more frequently^happen to be noxious than good. He likcwife 
faid, that they were falfely called friendfhips, but that real and true friend- 
fhip was moft clearly concord. But being alkcd whether he called concord 
agreement in opinion, or fcience, he defpifed the former, becaufc there is a 
neceflity that there (hoVild be many and noxious agreements in opinion 
among men ; but he had granted that friendfhip was a thing perfectly good^ 
and the work of juftice. So that he faid, concord was the fame with fcience, 
and not with opinion. But when we were at this part of our difeourfe, thofe 
who were prefent, doubting the truth of thefe affertioiis, called to him, 
and iaid, that the difeourfe revolved to what was at firft advanced. Thcjr 
Kkewife affirmed that the medicinal art is a certain concord ; that this is the 
cafe with all the other arts ; and that they are able to declare what the 
fubje6l is with which they are converfant. But with refped to that which 
is called by you jufHce, or concoid, we know not whither k tends^ and it 
is not manifefl what is" its work. 

Concerning thefe things, Socrates, I have at length afked you ; and you 
tell me that the work of juflice is to injure our enemies, and benefit our 
friends. But afterwards it appeared to you, that the jufl man will never 
injure any one, but wiU ad to the advantage of e\ery one in all things. 
Thefe things have been the fubjed of difcuflion, not once, nor twice only ; 
but having affiduoufly attended you, Socrates, for a long time, I became at 
length weary ; thinking, indeed, that you, in the moft excellent manner of all 
men, exhorted to the fludy of virtue, but that one of thefe two things mud 
take place, either that you are able to efFe6l thus much alone, but nothing 
further, which may happen to be the cafe refpedting any other art ; as for 
inflance, he who is not a pilot may endeavour to praife the pilot's art, as a 
thing mofl worthy the attention of mankind ; and in a fimilar manner with 
refped to the other arts. This may perhaps apply to you concerning jufliccjr 
viz. that you have not a greater knowledge than others of its nature, becaufe 
you praife it in a beautiful manner. However, I do not think that this is the 
cafe. But as I faid, one of thefe two things mufl take place, either that you 
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do not know what juftice is, or that you are unwilling to impart this knowlt cl^^^ 
to me. On this account, I think I (hall betake mylelf to Thrafymachus, and 
wherever elfe I am able, in order that I may be liberated from my doubts. 
Not indeed, that I (hould apply to any one elfe, if you were willing to finifli 
your exhortatory difcourfes to me. I mean, if, as you have exhorted me to 
that care of the body which belongs to gymnaftic, and which it is not proper 
to negled, you would unfold to me, after an exhortation of this kind, what 
the nature is of my body, and what the attention which it requires. Let 
this be done at prefent. Take it for granted, that Clitopho acknowledges it 
to be ridiculous, to pay attention to other things, and in the mean time 
negled the foul, for the fake of which we labour in other things; and 
fuppofe mc to admit cwcry thing elfe which is cowfequent to this, and which 
we have nowdifcufTed. 1 requeft you not to ad in any refpe6t otherwife, 
that I may not be obliged hereafter, as at prefent, partly to praife and partly 
to blame you before Lyfias and others. For 1 fay, Socrates, that you arc 
ineftimably valuable to the man who is not yet exhorted ; bpt that to him 
who has been exhorted, you are pearly an impediment ; fince you prevent 
him from becoming happy, by arriving at the end of virtue. 
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X HE general fubje6l, fays Mr, Sydeiihani, of this Dialogue, is Poetry; 
but various tjtles arc found prefixed to the copies of it, afligned probably by 
the autients. Some ftyle it a Dialogue " conceniing the Iliad : '* while 
others, aiming to open the :" ^je6t more fully and diftindly, entitle it, ** Of 
the Interpretation of the Poeti :" and others again, with intention to exprels 
the defign or fcope of it in the atle, have invented this, " Concerning the 
Mark or Charaderiftic of a P t." But none of thefe titles, or infcriptions^ 
will be found adequate or proper. The ' firft is too partial and deficient. 
For the Dialogue, now before us, concerns the OdyfTey as much as the Iliad, 
and many other poets no lefs than Homer. As to the next title, the Inter- 
pretation or Expofition of the Poets, is but an occafional or acceflbry fubje6^, 
introduced only for the fake of fome other? which is the principal. The laft 
title is erroneous, and miftakes the main drift and end of this Dialogue, 

' " Concerning the Iliad." This however appears to be the moft antient, being the only one 
found in Laertius; and the others being too precife and particular to be of an earlier date. For 
the titles of all the profaic works of the antients, whether dialogues, tfiflcrtations, or methodical 
treatifes, written before the age of Plutarch, were as general and as concife as poflible, expreffing 
the fubjedl ufually in one word. The title that we have cbofen appears not indeed in any of the 
copies of this Dialogue j but perhaps may be fupported by the authority of Clemens of Alexandria, 
a writer little later than Laertius. For citing a paflTage out of the lo, he has thefe words, mpt f*tf 
%oii\TikY\i Tl\ocrav — ypc.^ti, Slromat. 1. vi. near the end. Though it muft be owned not abfi lutely 
clear, whether he means it as the known title of the Dialogue, or as the fubje^ only of the paflage 
ibere quoted.— S. 

which 
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which is by no means fo flight or unimportant, as merely to fhow that 
enthufiafmS or the poetic fury, is the charaderiftic of a true poet ; but 
makes a part of the grand dcfign of Plato in all his writings, that is, the 
teaching true wifdom : in order to which, every kind of wifdom, falfely fo 
called, commonly taught in the age when he lived, was to be unlearnt. The 
teachers, or leaders of popular opinion among the Grecians of thofe days, 
were the fophifls, the rhetoricians, and the poets ; or rather, inftead of thefe 
laft, their ignorant and falfe interpreters. Men of liberal education were 
mifled principally by the firft of thefe : the fecond fort were the feducers of 
the populace, to whofe paflions the force of rhetoric chiefly is applied in 
commonwealths : but the minds of people ' of all ranks received a bad 

impreflion 

* Yet only in this light was ihe lo confidered by FIcinus, as appears from his Commentary on 
this Dialogue. And his reprerentalions of it have beeti blindly followed by all who have fince his 
time written concerning it, as Janus Cornarius in his feventh Eclogue, Serranus in his Argument 
of the to, and Francifcus Patritius in his Diflertatjon de Ordine Dialogorum.. Nor mud we 
conceal from our readers the oppofite opinion of a very ingenious friend, who fuppofes Plato to 
have no other view in this Dialogue, than to expofe lo to ridicule, and to convince him of his own 
ignorance. Whatever, therefore, is faid, on the fubje£l of enthuiiafm in poetry, appears to him 
wholly ironical, and Socrates to be abfolutely in jeft, throughout the Dialogue. To this conje^ure 
we (hall only fay, in the words of Horace, which a reader of Plato ought always to have in mind, 

" ■ Ridentem dicert Verum 



^tid vetat P 

What hinders, but that ferions truth be fpoke 
lu humour gay, with pleafantry and joke ? 

k% to the other opinion, that which \% generally received, we contend not that it has no founda* 
tion, nor even at all difpute the truth of it ; but deny only the importance of that truth to the 
lo For though the immediate and dircd end of Tlato, in this Dialogue, was to prove that the 
wifdom, which appears in the writing* of the elder poets, efpecially in thofc of Homer, was not 
owing to fcience : yet another thing, which he had obliquely in his view, was the intimating to 
his readers, to what caufe pofitively it was owing that fo many profound truths were contained in 
thofe antient poems. The caufe afligned by the philofopher is fome univerfal and divine prin- 
ciple, operating in various ways : partly aHing only occafionally, in which refpeft he terms it, 
.agreeably to the language of thofe days, the infpiration of the mufe j and partly with a continual 
and conCtant energy, being a divine genius, -but limited, and confined to certain fubjedls, operating 
differently in different perfons j though in Homer, mod of all men, exerting its full force, and the 
mod according to its own nature, that is, univerfal and divine — S. 

* As foon as boys had been taught letters, they were introduced to the reading of the poets j 
dicir piinds were charged with ihe memory of fhorter poems, and of many palfages from the 

longer J 
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impreflion from thofe of the laft-mentioned kind. To prevent the ill influ- 
ence of thefe, is the immediate defign of the lo ; and the way which the 
philofopher takes to lefTen the credit of their poems is not by calling in 
queftion the infpiration of the poet, or the divinity of the Mufe. Far from 
attempting this, he eftablifhes the received hypothefis, for the foundation of 
his argument againfl the authority of their do6lrine : inferring, from their 
inability to write without the impulfe of the Mufe, that they had no real 
knowledge of what they taught : whereas the principles of fcience, as he tells 
us in the Philebus, defcend into the mind of man immediately from heaven ; 
or, as he exprefles it in the Epinomis, from God himfelf, without the inter- 
vention of any lower divinity. The true philofopher, therefore, who 
attends to this higher infpiration, he alone pofleffing that divineft fcience, 
the fcience of thofe principles, is able to teach in a fcientific way. But 
Plato, of all the polite writers among the antients the moft polite, makes 
not his attack upon the poets themfelves dire611y : for, as the difafFeded to 
any government, fo long as they retain their refpedi for it, ftrike at the 
fovereigns only in the perfons of their minifters ; in the fame refpe^ful 
manner does the courtly Plato feem to fpare thofe facred perfons, the anointed 
of the Mufes, making free with the rhapfodifts only, their interpreters. This 
he does in the perfon of lo, one of that number, who profefled to interpret 
the icnfc of Homer ; proving out of his own mouth, that he had no true 
knowledge of thofe matters, which he pretended to explain ; and infinuating 
at the fame time, that the poet no lefs wanted true knowledge in thofe very 
things, though the fubjeds of his own poem. For every thing that he fays 
of the rhapfodifts and of rhapfody, holds equally true of poets ' and of poetry. 

The 

longer; and they had mafters appohited to explain, criticife, and comment upon what they had 
learnt. From the poets confequently did the youth imbibe principles of manners, and general 
opinions of things: their odes were as commonly fung as ballads among us; and their verfes 
were cited, not only to grace converfation, but even to add weight to grave difcourfes. Juftly 
therefore does Aridides the orator call them Komvirav Exmjvwv rpo^ea^ xai SiSaaxaXcw?, ** the common 
tutors and teachers of all Greece.** Ariftld. torn. iii. p. 22. ed. Canter. — S- 

n'his appears to have been fo underllood by the poets themfelves of thofe days. For what other 

provocation Socrates could have given them than by fome fuch talk as Plato in this Dialogue puts 

nto h\'.i mouth is not eafy to conceive. The enemies that Socrates had made himfelf by his free- 

voi.. V. 3 L dom 
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The purfuit of this argument naturally leads to a twofold inquiry : one head 
or article of which regards the fcienccs, the other concerns the arts. By this 
partition does Plato divide his lo ; throwing, however, here, as he does every 
where elfe, a graceful veil over his art of compofition, and the method with 
which he frames his dialogues ; in order to give them the appearance^of 
familiarity and eafe, (6 becoming that kind of writing : in the fame manner 
as he always takes care to conceal their fcope or defign ; that, opening itfelf 
unexpe61:cdly at laft, it may ftrike the mind with greater efficacy. Upon 
the article of fcience, Plato reprefents the poets writing through the 
infpiration of the Mufes, of all things, whether human or divine; of morals 
politics, and military affairs ; of hiftory, and antiquities ; of meteorology, 
and aftronomy; in fine, of the whole univcrfe ; yet without any intimate 
acquaintance with the nature of thofe things, and without having had any 
other than a fuperficial view. Under the other article, that of art, Plato 
(hows that the poets dcfcribe, and in defcription imitate, the operations and 
performances of many of the arts, though in the principles of thofe arts 
uninflru<fted and ignorant ; as having fkiJl in one art only, that, through 
which they fo defcribc and imitate, the art of poetry: while every other 
artift hath fkill in fome one other, his own proper, art ; and to the true 
philofopher, as he tells us in his Dialogue called the Politician, belongs the 
knowledge of that art, in which are comprehended the principles of all the 
reft. Hence it follows, that of fuch poetical fubje<51s as have any relation to 
the arts*, whether military or peaceful, whether impcratorial, liberal, or 

dom of fpeechj as we are informei.1 by himfclf in his Apology, reported to us by Plato, were of 
three forts ; the politicians, the rhelorii ians, and the poets. That the former fort refented his 
expofing their conceited io^iorancc, and vain prctcnfions to political fcience, is told us by Laerlius, 
b. ii. and is indeed abundantly evident from Plato's Meno. That Socrates treated the rhetoricians 
in the fame manner, will appear very fiifricienlly in the Gorgias. Is it not then highly probable, 
^bat the refoiXment of the poets was raifed againll him by the fame means; and that they well 
underftood his attack upon the rhapfodifts, a fet of men too inconfiderable for any part of his prin- 
cipal notice to l)c intended againll ihemrelves ? We fhould add to this argument the authority of 
Athenaeus, were it of any weight in what regards Plato. For he gives this as oneinflance of 
Plato's envious and nialii^nant fpirit, which his own malignity againft the divine philofopher 
attributes lo him, that in his lo he vilifies and abufes the poets. See Athen. Dcipnofoph. 1. xi. 
p. 506, — S, 

mechanical. 
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mechanical, the knowing in each art are refpedively the only proper judges. 
Such is the defign, and fuch the order of this Dialogue. As to its kind, it 
is numbered by the antients among the peiraftic : but according to the 
fcheme propofed in our lynopfis, the outward form or charadter of it is purely 
dramatic : and the genius of it is feen in this, that the argumentation is only 
probable ; and in this, alfo, that the conclufion leaves the rhapfodift lo per- 
plexed and filenced, bringing off Socrates in modefl triumph over the em- 
barrafTment of his half yielding adverfary *. 

' See what has been already obferved concerning the To, in the note at the beginning of the 
tenth book of the Republic, in which we have given, from Proclus, a copious and admirable 
account of the different fpecies of poetry, and the nature of poetic fury» — ^T. 
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THE PERSONS OF THE DIALOGUE. 

SOCRATES AND TO. 

SCENE', ATHENS. 



SOCRATES. 

JOY be with lo*. Whence come you now? what; do you come diredly 
from home, from Ephefus ? 

lo. 

' The fcene, though not precifely marked out to us by Plato, evidently lies within the city; 
and fome circumftances make it probable to be the public ftreets ; where Socrates, in pafling along- 
cafually met with lo. Not to infift on that of lo's recent arrival at Athens, nor on that other of 
the feeming hafte of Socrates, exprefled in his poftponing Jo's impertinent harangue, and his endea- 
vouring to draw the converfation into a narrow compafs, circumftances perhaps ambiguous : one 
more decifive is the reftri<Stion of the number of perfons compofing ihe Dialogue to thofe two. 
For whenever Plato lays his fcene in fomc public place, frequented for the fake of company, ex- 
ercife, or amufement ; many perfons are made parties, or witnefles at leaft, to the converfation ; 
and this out of regard to probability ; becaufe a converfation-party, confiding of more than two 
perfons, may naturally be fuppofed the moft frequent in places, where few of the aflembly could 
fail of meeting with many of their acquaintance. Another circumftance, contributing to deter- 
mine where the fcene lies, is the brevity of this Dialogue. For Plato, to his other dramatic 
excellencies, in which he well might be a pattern to all dramatic poets, adds this alfo, to adjuft th« 
length of the converfation to the place where it is held : a piece of decorum little regarded even 
by the beft of our modern writers for the ftage. Accordingly, the longeft converfations, related 
or feigned by Plato, we may obfcrve to be carried on always in fome private houfe, or during a 
long walk into the country ; unlefs fome peculiar circumftance permits the difcourfe to be pro- 
trafted in a place olherwife improper. For the fame reafon of propriety, the exchange, where 
much talk would be inconvenient ; or the ftrect, where people converfe only as they pafs along 
together, and fometimes, removed a little from the throng, ftanding ftill a while, is generally 
made the fcene of the ftiortcft dialogues. And in purfuance of the fame rule, thofe of middling 

length 
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lo. ^ Not fo, Socrates, I affure you; but from Epidaurus^, from the feafls 
of T^^fculapius-^. 

Soc. The people of Epidaurus, I thhik, upon this occafion, propofe a trial 
of (kill among the rhapfodifts <5, in honour of the god. Do they not : 

lo. They do; and a trial of Ikill in every other branch of the Mufe*s 

art ? 

Soc. 

length have for their fcenc fome public room, a gymnaftic or a literary fchool, for inftance, in 
which were feats fixed all round, for any of the aflTembly to fit and talk ; but in a place of this 
kind the converfation mud be abridged, becaufe liable to interruption ; befides that decency, and 
a regard to the prefence of the whole aflembly, regulate the bounds of private converfation in thofc 
detached and feparate parties, intQ which ufually a large company divides ilfelf ; appointing it to 
be confined within moderate compafs. As this note regards all the dialogues of Plato, the length 
of it, we hope, wants no apology. ~S. 

* To wiflijoy, was the ufual faluation of the antient Greeks, when they met or parted : as 
ours is, to hope or wi{h health j an expreflion of our courtefy, derived to us from the old 
Komans. — S. 

3 As much as to fay, ^'^ It is not fo bad with me neither, as to be obliged ever to be at home." 
Plato makes him exprefs himfelf in this manner, partly to fliew the roving life of the rhapfo- 
difts, inconfiftcnt with the attainment of any real fcience ; but chiefly to open the character of 
lo, who prided himfelf with being at the head of his profeffion, and eonfequently in having much 
bufinefs abroad. The very firfl quelUon therefore of Socrates, who knew him well, is onparpofe 
lo draw from him fuch an anfwer : as the qucflions that follow next are intended to put him 
upon boafling of his great performances. Nothing in the writings of Plato, not the minuted 
circumftance, is idle or infignificant. It would be endlefs to point out this in every inftance* 
Scarce a line but would deniaud a comment of this fort. The fpecimen, however, here given, 
may fufficc lo ftiow, with what attention fo perfed a mafter of good writing ought to be read ; 
and with fuch a degree of attention, as is due, the intelligent reader will of himfelf difcern, in 
ordinary cafes, the particular defign of every circumftance, and alfo what relation it bears to the 
general defign of the whole Dialogue.— S. 

-* In this city was a temple of ylCfculapius, much celebrated for his immediate prefence. An 
annual fcftival was here like wife held in honour to that god. — S. 

5 Ek twv A^K},E7ruio)v. Ficinus feems to think, this means the worftiippers of ^fculapius. 
BembolranflHtcs it " ifa FigliutjU di VJcuJapio" an appellation given only to phyficians. Seranus 
interprets it in the fame fenfe that we do, and that this is the true one, appears from Jul. Pollux, 
Onamart. i. i. c. 13. — S. 

''' Thcfe were a fet of peojile, whofe profcffion fomewhat rcfembled that of our ftroUing players. 
For they travelled from one populous city to another, wherever the Greek was the vulgar language, 
rehearfing, aAing, and expounding the works of their antient poets, principally thofe of Homer. 
Tht-y rcfortc'd to the feafts and banquets of private perfons, where fuch rehearfals made part of the 

entertainment > 
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Soc. Well ; you, I prcruirx, were one of the competitors: What fuccefs 
had you ? 

lo. We came off, O Socrates, w ith the chief prize. 

Soc. You fay well : now then let us prepare to win the conqueft in the 
Panathenita ' . 

lo. That w*e (hall accomplilh too, if fortune favdlir us. 

Soc. Often have 1 envied you rhapfodifts, lo, the great advantages of 

entertainment ; and in the public theatres performed before the multitude. Efpecially tliey failed 
not their attendance at the general aflembVies of the people from all parts of Greece ; nor at the 
religious feftivals, celebrated by any particular ftate. For on thefe folemn occafions it was ufuaj 
to have prizes propofed lo be contended for, not only in all the manly exercifes fafliionable in thofe 
days, but in the liberal arts alfo; of which even the populace among the Grecians, then the 
politeft people in the world, were nolefs fond. The principal ofthefc was poetry : (fee the feco 
of Mr. Harris's three Treatifes:) and poets thcmfelves often contended for the prize of excellence 
in this art. But poets were rare in that age. Their places therefore on thefe occafions were fup- 
plied by the rhapfodifts; who vied one with another for excellence in reciting. Whoever dcfires 
a more particular account of the rhapfodifts, fo often mentioned in this Dialogue, than can be given 
within the compafs of thefe notes, may confult the commentary of Euftatius upon Homer, with 
the notes of the learned Salvini, v. i. p. 15, &c. as alfo a treatife of H. Stephens de Rhapfodis. — S. 
^ This was a feftival kept at Athens yearly in honour of Minerva, who was believed by the 
Athenians to be the divine prote^trefs oftheir city. Every fifth year it was celebrated with more 
fedivity and pomp than ordinary; and was then called the Great Panathenaea, to diftinguifh i( 
from thofe held in the intermediate years, termed a( cordiiagly the Lefs. We learn from Plato, in 
his Hipparchu?, from whence ^lian almoft tranfcribes it in his Various Hift. 1. viii. c. 3. that 
there was a Jaw at Athens, appointing the works of Homer to be recited by the rhapfodifts during 
the folemnization of this feftival ; in order, fays Tfocrates in his Panegyrical Oration, to raife in 
the Athenians an emulation of the virtues there celebrated. From a pafTage in the Oration of 
fAcurgus the Orator it appears, that this law rcjrardod only the Panathenrea. On this very folemn 
occafion it is highly probable, that To was come to Athens on purpofc to fliow his abilities, and 
contend for the prize of vi6tory. We cannot help obferving by the way, that many writers, 
anient as well as modern, exprefs themfclvcs as if they imagined the Greater and the Lefs Pan- 
dthenoea to be two different feftivals: fee in particular Caftellan. de Feft:. Grcec. p. ao6, 7. 
whereas it is clear from the words of Lycurgus, that there was but one fefl^ival of that name, 
though held in a more fplendid manner every fifth year. As they nearly concern tlie fuhje6lnow 
before us, we prefent them to the learned reader at full kngth : oi/tw ya(> l-ntxaQov ifxvv ol Trartfif 
fzov^OLiov mat vomr-nv (fc. toi* 'Ofxripov) ma-re vofMv tOofTO, xafi' wa<TTwv wtvrafTJi^-iJa ruv TlavaQtiuaiuy, 
,aovoy ruv aXXwv ^odjtwv /Ja-vJ/w^EKrOaj ja tTrn. P. 223. of Dr. Taylor's edition. *' Your anceftors had 
fo high an opinion of the excellence of Homer, as to make a law, that in every fifth year of the 
Panathenaea his poems, and his only, fhould be recited by the rhapfodifts," — S. 

your 
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your profeffion. For to be always well drcffcd*, and to make the handfomeft 
appearance poflible, as becomes a man, no doubt, who fpeaks in public ; to 
be converfant, befides, in the works of many excellent poets, efpecially in 
thofe of Homer, the beft and moft divine of them all'; and to learn, not 
merely his verfes, but his meaning, as it is neceflary you (hould ; thefe are 
advantages highly to be envied. For a man could never be a good rhapfodift 
unlefs he underftood what he recited : becaufc it is the bufineis of a 
rhapfodift to explain to his audience the fenfe and meaning of the poet ; but 
this it is impoflible to perform well, without a * knowledge of thofe things, 
concerning which the poet writes. Now all this certainly merits a high 
degree of admiration. 

lo. You are in the right, Socrates. And the learning this I have made 
my principal bufinefs. It has given me indeed more trouble than any other 
branch of my profeffion. I prefume therefore there is now no man living, 

* The rhapfodifts often ufed to recite in a theatrical mariner, not only with proper geftures, 
but in a garb alfo fuitable to their fubje^t : and when they thus a^ed the Odyflfey of Homer, 
were dreflfed in a purple-coloured robe, otMovpyu, to reprefent the wanderings of Ulyifes by fea : 
but when they a6led the Iliad, they wore one of a fcarlet colour, to (ignify the bloody battles de- 
fcribed in that poem. Upon their heads they bore a crown of gold ; and held in their hands a 
wand made of the laurel-tree, which was fuppofed to have the virtue of heightening poetic raptures ; 
being, we may prefume, found to have, like the laurel with us, though a different kind of tree, 
fomewhat of an intoxicating quality. See Euftathius on Homer's Iliad, b. i. and the fcholiafl on 
Hefiod's Theogony, v. 30. This little piece of information, we imagine, will not be difagreeable 
to our readers : although in this paflage, we muft own, the common drefs of the rhapfodifts, 
when off the ftagc, fcems rather to be intended ; and the finery of lo, at that very time of his 
meeting with Socrates, refenibling probably that of our itinerant quack-do6tors, to be here 
ridiculed. — S. 

* This whole fpeech of Socrates is ironical. For Xenophon, in whofc writings Socrates is a 
graver chara6ler, with a Icfa mixture of humour than in thofe of Plato, iiitroducelh his great 
mafter cxprefsly declaring, that no fort of people in the world were fillier, »i>.i5»6;Tf^oi, than the. 
rhapofodids: andMaximus Tyrius calls them a race of men utterly void of undcrlhnding, ro ruv 
tT^^yTwy ysvo; ro a-jotiTOTarov. DiflT. xxiii. We arc to obferve however, that notwithflandingthis, and 
t-ur comparifon of th'Mr manners and way of life with thofe of mountebanks and flrolling players, 
ytt they held a nuicli higher rank in common eftimalion, equal to that of the mofl judicious 
actors in tlie theatres of our metropolis, or the mod ingenious profeffors of any of the polite arts; 
were (jt company for perfons oven of the firll rank, and gucfts not unbecoming their tables. We 
arc not tl'.crcfore to be fiirprlfed at feeing Socrates fo highly compliment lo, and treat him wit 

ih much outward refpea, as he docs through the whole Dialoguc.—S. 

A whj 
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who diflerts upon Homer fo well as myfelf : nay, that none of thofe ' cele- 
brated perfons, * Metrodorus of Lampfacus, ^ Steiimbrotus the Thafian, 
Glance^, nor any other, whether antient or modern, was ever able to (how 
in the verfes of that poet {o many and fo fine ^ fentiments as I can do. 

Soc. 

* The perfons here mentioned were not rhapfodifts, but critics, or as they were afterwards 
called grammarians; to whofe profeffion antiently belonged the interpreting or explaining of their 
elder poets. See Dion. Chryf. Orat. liii. p. 553.— S. 

- We are told by Diog. Lacrliiis, in his life of Anaxagoras^ that this Metrodorus was the fiift 
who applied himfelf to compofe a work exprcr>ly concerning the phifiolooy of llonicrj meanin"- 
without doubt, as appears from Tatian, Aoy. Trpoi'Exxy^v, that he explained Hon)er's theology 
from the various operations and phaenomena of nature : and fiirther, that he was intimate with 
Anaxagoras, and improved the moral explications of Homer, which had been given by ihat philo- 
fopher. If all this be true, Metrodorus muft have been a great philofopher iiimfelf. For to have 
done this to the- fatisfadion of fuch a man as Anaxagoras, the mailer of Socrates, reqirred 
certainly no mean degree of knowledge in the nature of man and of the univerfe. What is 
more probable is, that Metrodorus having been inftru6led by Anaxagoras in this kn(Avk.lcrc, 
applied it to the giving a rational account of Homer's mythology, which was underfto )d and 
received in a literal fcnfe by the vulgar. The book which he compofed on this fubjcd, as we 
learn from Talian, was entitled Trspi 'O(xrpovy *^ Concerning Homer." — S. 

3 Stefimbrotus is mentioned with honour by Socrates himfelf in Xenophon's Sympofium, as 
a mafter in explaining Homer: and his abilities of this kind are there fet in contraft with the 
ignorance of the rhapfodifts. As lo the time when he lived, we learn from IMularch, in his Life 
of Cimon, that he was ex:)6lly of the fame age with tiiat general. Tiie work, for which he 
fcems here to be celebraiedj was entitled Trspi th^- 7rc'.y)aE:oi 'OfXYipou, ^' Concerning the poetry of 
Homer," as appears, we think, from Tatian, § 48. — S. 

4 We cannot find this Glauco mentioned by :iny of the antients, unlefs he be the fame perfon 
cited as a grammarian, under the name of Glauco of Tarfus, by an old Greek fcholiaft upon 
Homer in the Medicean library, never publiOicd. See the jialiage to which we refer, in Luc. 
Ilolrtcn. de Vita et Scriplis Porphvrii, c. vii. P>nt he appears, we think, iVom the fpecimcn of his 
ciiiicifms there given, to have been a grammarian of a much later age : we are inclined, therefore, 
10 fufped a niifnomer in this place, and inllcad of T\av>im would choolc to read YxauHO',, if any 
manufcript favoured usj believing that the perfon here mentioned is Glaucus of Rhegium, who 
flourifhcd about this time, and wrote a treatifc mpt Ttoim'^v, as we are informed by Plutarch, t. li. 
ed. Par. p. 833. C. or as the title of it is elfewhere by the fame author (:i\ en us more at large, -rrtpi 
Tcov OLcxo^xm TTcjTjTwv TE KUi /xouiTiKuv, t. ii. 1 1^2. E. Scc Jonfuis dc Scriplor. Hill, Philof. 1, ii. c. 4, 
§ 4. But certainly much miftakcn is .1. Alb. Fabricius, Bibl. Cr. 1. ii. e. 23. n. 37. in fuppofing 
the Glauco, here mentioned, to have been a rhapfodlft. That very learned and worthy man was 
uted to read too haflily; and did not therefore duly obferve amongll what company Glauco is here 
introduced, — S. 

5 We learn from Plato, in this Dialogue, that the rhapfodifts not only recited the poems of Honier^ 
but profefltd to imrepret hem too. Forlhe multitude every where, having heard that profound 
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Soc. I am glad, lo, to hear you fay fo : for I am perdiaded you will not be 
fo ill-natured as to refufe the exhibiting before me your abilities in this way. 

lo. My illuftrations of Homer are indeed, Socrates, well worth your 
attention. For they are fuch as, I think, entitle me to receive from the 
admirers ' of that poet the * crown of gold. 

Soc. I fhall find an opportunity of hearmg you defcant on this fubje<5l 
fome other time. For the prefciU, I defire only to be informed of this ; 
whether you are fo great a mailer in explaining Homer alone, or whether 
you fhine no lefs in illuRrating ^Hefiod and Archilochus. 

lo. 

fecrcts of wifdom lay concealed there, thought there was no reafon why they (hould not be made 
as wife as their betters ; and were eager to have thofe hidden myfteries opened and revealed to 
them. The philofophers, and thofe who had fludied under them, knew ihc bulk of the people to 
be incapable of apprehending thofe things righlly ; or of receiving any real benefit from fuch 
revelation; which they confidercd confcquently 's a profanation of the truth. The Athenians, 
therefore, being in a ftate of democracy, encouraged the rhapfodifts to undertake the unfolding to 
them that fecret wifdom, reported to be wrapped up in the fables and allegories of Homer. The 
rhapfodifts accordingly indulged their curiofity ; colle6ling, as well as they were able, every 
meaning which had been attributed to that poet by grammarians, critics, or philofophers. Thus 
the people became perplexed with a multiplicity of different opinions, infafed into them by men 
who had never fludicd the nature of things. See alfo Mr. Pope's firft or introductory note on 
Homer's Iliad. — S. 

' 'Ttto '0(.iy^pi^m, This word in its original fenfe fignified only thofe who were fnppofed to be 
defccndcd from Homer, or from fome of his kindred, and were the fathers or founders of that 
rhapfodical way of life before dcfcribed. The title was afterwards extended to all their fuccef- 
fors in that profeflion. See the fcholiaft on Pindar's fecand Nemaean Ode ; and Athenxus, p. 620. 
H. Stephens fcems to think thcfe rhapfodifts of Homer to be the perfons chiefly intended in this 
paflagc. If fo, it ought to be tranflated, or rather paraphrafed, thus; " For all the interpreters of 
tluu poet ought, I think, to yield me the preference and the prize, confenting to crown me with 
the golden crown." But believing the word capable of being extended to that larger meaning 
given it by the old tranftators, we have ventured to follow them in it^ as being a more rational 
one; the other fcnfe making the arrogance of lo too extravagant and abfurd. — S. 

' This means not the crown, before mentioned, to have been worn by the rhapfodifts at the 
time of their rehearfal : for fo his boaft would amount to no more than the pronouncing himfelf 
worthy of his profefTion ; a fpcech too little arrogant for the character of lo : but it means the 
j)rize, bcdoAcd on the moft excellent performer on this occafion. for that this was a crown of 
gold, may he fccn in Mcurfius's Panalhenaca, c. xxv.— S. 

3 'l^hcfc two poets arc (ingk-d out from the reft of the poetic tribe, becaufe their poetry, next 
to that of Homer, was the moft frequently recited by the rhapfodifts. This is h'vAy deducil.lc 
from the words of ChamielioU; cited by Alhcn^eus. Not only, fays he, were the poems of HouKr 
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lo. By no means : for I own my powers confined to the illuftrating 
Homer. To execute this well, is merit enough, I think, for one man. 

Soc. But in the writings of Homer and of Hefiod are there no paflao-es in 
which their fentiments and thoughts agree ? 

lo. There are, I believe, many paflages of that kind. 

Soc. In thefe cafes now, are you better able to explain the words of 
Homer, than thofe of Hefiod ? 

lo. Equally well to be fure, Socrates, I can explain the words of both, 
where they agree. 

Soc. But how is it with you, where, in writing on the fame fubje6l, they 
differ ? For inftance, Homer and Hefiod both write of things that relate to 
divination. 

lo. True. 

Soc. Well now; the paflfages in either of thefe poets, relating to di- 
vination ; not only where he agrees with the other, but where he differs 
from him ; who, think you, is capable of intrepreting with mofl fkill and 
judgment, yourfelf, or fome able diviner ? 

lo. An able diviner, I muft own. 

Soc. But fuppofe you were a diviner, and were able to interpret rightly the 
fimilar places in both ; would your abilities, do you imagine, fail you, when 
you came to interpret the places in either of them, where he differed from 
the other ? 

lo. I (hould certainly in that cafe have equal ikill to explain both of them. 

Soc. How comes it to pais then, that you interpret Homer in fo majflcrly 

fling by the phapfodifts, but thofe of Hefiod too, and of Archilochus ; and further, (that is, fome- 
times,) llie verfcs of Mimnermus, and of Phoch) lides. Ou (aovcv to, 'Ofzr.pou, a)\\x jcai ra 'Haio^ov xai 
Afixi>^oxoy» fTi h, MiixvtpiAOu Kai •I'tKyAjJov. Deipnofoph* 1. xv. p. 6^0. The firft of thefe two, 
Hefiod, is well known ; and as he comes neareft to Homer in point of time, of all the 
poets, any af whofe works are yet remaining entire ; fo is he confefledly the next to him in po^nt 
of merit, among thofe who wrote in heroic meafure. Archilochus was the firft who compofed 
poems of the Iambic kind, in which he is faid to have been fupcrior to all, who came after him. 
(See Athenaeus's introdu6lion to his Deipnofoph.) Upon which account Paterculus joins him 
with Homer; mentioning thefe two poets, as the only inftances of fuch as advanced thofe arts, 
which they invented ihemfelvcs, to the utmoft pitch of perfc6lion. Dion Chryfoftom goes beyond 
this in thepraifes of Archilochus, putting him in the fame rank with Homer, as a Poet; Sua yap 
wr/riTwy yf yovtccy f| aTcavto^ rev auwvof, oij ouhia tuv aTO.uv |y/A^a^£iv a|»ov, Oixr^pou te km hsxP^oyjivpy 
H. T, X. Dion Orat. xxiii. p. 397. " In all the courfe of time there have been but two pocls, 
with whom no otlier is worthy of comparifon. Homer and Archilochus."— S. 
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a manner, yet not Hefiod, or any other of the poets? Are the fubjeds of 
Homer's writings any thing different from the fubjeds of other poems, takeA 
all together ? Are they not, in the firft place, war and military affairs ; then, 
the fpeeches and mutual difcourfe of all forts of men, the good as well as the" 
bad, whether they be private perfons or public ; the converft alfo of the gods 
one with another, and their intercourfe with men ; the celeftial bodies, with 
the various phaenomena of the Iky and air ; the ftate of fouls departed, with 
the affairs of that lower world ; the generation of the gods, with the defcent 
and race of the heroes? Are not thefe the * fubjeds of Homer's poetry ? 

lo. They are, Socrates, thefe very things. 

Soc. Well ; and do not the refl of the Poets write of thefe very things? 

To. They do, Socrates : but their poetry upon thefe fubjedts is. nothing 
like the poetry of Homer. 

Soc. What then, is it worfe ? 

lo. Much worfe. 

Soe. The poetry of Homer, you fay then, is better and more excellent 
than that of other poets. 

lo. Better indeed it is, and much more excellent, by Jupiter. 

Soc. Suppofe now, my friend lo, out of feveral perfons, all in their turns 
haranguing before an audience upon the nature of numbers, fome one made 
a better fpeech than the reft ; might not one of the auditors be capable of 
finding out that better fpeaker, and of giving him the preference duo* 
to him ? 

lo. There might be; fuch a one. 

Soc. Would not the fame auditor, think you, be a judge of what was 
feid by the worfe fpeakers ? or muft he be a different perfon, who was a 
proper judge of thefe ? 

lo. The fame perfon, certainly. 

Soc. And would not a good arithmetician be fuch a perfon, thus equally 
able in both refpcds ? 

» As, in dtferlbing the rtileld of Achilles, Homer has pfefented us with a view of human life, and 
of the whole univcrfe, in epitome; fo Plato here finely fums up, in the concifeft manner poflible, 
thofe very things, as the fubjc6ls of the Jliad and the Odyfley ; giving us to behold in them at 
piAurc ofal! lunnan affairs, whether in peace or war; of all nature, whether vifible or invifible ; 
of the divine caafes of things ; of the heroic virtues among men, aiid the grealnefs of families 
Ml anlient days from thence arifing. S. 
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lo. Without doubt, 

Soc. To put another cafe to you : fuppofe among many perfbns, feverally 
diflerting upon food, what forts of it were wholefome, there fhould be one 
who fpoke better than the reft ; would it belong, fay you, to one of the 
hearers to diftinguiOi accurately the better fpeaker, while it was necefTary to 
look amongft the reft of the audience for a fit judge of the meaner fpeakers ? 
or would the fpeeches of them all be examined judicioufly, and their different 
merits and demerits be eftimated juftly by the fame perfon ? 

lo. By the fame perfon, beyond all doubt. 

Soc. Of what character muft this perfon be, who is thus qualified ? What 
do you call him ? 

lo. A phyfician. 

Soc. And do not you agree with me, that this holds true univerfally ; 
and that in every cafe, where feveral men made difcourfes upon the fame 
fubje6t, the nature both of the good and of the bad difcourfes would be 
difcerned by the fame perfon ? For if a man was no proper judge of the 
defedls in the meaner performance, is it not evident that he would be in- 
capable of comprehending the beauties of the more excellent ? 

Jo. You are in the right. 

Soc. It belongs to the fame perfon, therefore, to criticife with true judg- 
ment upon all of them. 

lo. No doubt. 

Soc. Did not you fay that Homer, and the reft of the poets, for inftance, 
Hefiod and Archilochus, write concerning the fame things, though not in 
the fame manner ? the compofitions of the one being excellent, you fay, while 
thofe of the others are comparatively mean. 

lo. I fliid nothing more than what is true. 

Soc. If hen you can diftinguifh and know the compofitions which excel, 
muft not you neceffarily know thofe which fall iliort of that excellence? 

lo. I own it appears probable, from your argument. 

Soc. It follows therefore, my good friend, that in affirming To to be equally 

capable of explaining Homer and every other poet, we fhould not mifs the 

truth : fince he acknowledges one and the fame perfon to be an able judge of 

■ all fuch as write concerning the fame things ; admitting at the fame lime 

the fubjeds of almoft all poetical writings to be the fame. 

lo. What can poffibly be then the reafon, Socrates, that whenever I am 

prefent 
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prefeiit at an harangue upon any other poet, I pay not the leaft regard to it ; 
nor am able to contribute to the entertainment, or to advance any thino- 
upon the fnbjed in my turn, worth the regard of others ; but grow down- 
right dull, and fall afleep : yet that as foon as any mention is made of 
Homer, immediately I am roufed, am all attention, and with great facility 
diid enough to fay upon this fubje6l ? 

Soc. It is not in the leaft difficult, my friend to guefs the rcafon.. For 
to every man it muft be evident, that you are not capable of explaining 
Homer on the ' principles of art, or from real fcience. For if your 
ability was of this kind, depending upon your knowledge of any art, you 
would be as well able to explain every other poet : fince the whole, of what 
they all write, is poetry ; is it not ? 

lo. It is. 

Soc. Well now ; when a man comprehends any other art, the whole of 
it, is not his way of confidering and criticifing all the * profeflbrs of that 
art, one and the fame ? and does not his judgment in every cafe depend on 
the fame principles ? Would you have me explain myfelf upon this point, 
lo ? do you defire to know the meaning of my queftion ? 

lo. By all means, Socrates. For I take great pleafure in hearing you 
wife men talk. 

Soc. I fhould be glad, lo, could that appellation be juftly applied to me ; 
but you are the wife men, you rhapfodifls and the ^ players, together with the 
poets, whofe verfes you recite to us. For my part, I fpeak nothing but the 

fuTJple 

" The Italian tranflator has flrangely omitted this latter part of the fentcnce, though very 
material to the fenfe. 

» In the Greek we read " Trtpi uTraaay ruv rtx»m.** But if Socrates does indeed, as he under- 
takes to do, explain the meaning of this fcntence in what follows, his own explanation rcquFrcs 
us to read *' -arffi aTcavrm ruv rexvf^uv, or rather rtx^iHuv, this being the word aTways ufed by Plato 
to fignify artijis. The argument however vvouki bear the reacling with lefs alteration, " Tre^t 
aTTxauv Tiov TixvoTumv,'* that is, all the performances in that art. Either way we are thus freed from 
the neceffily, which Ficlnus was under, from his retaining the common reading, toinfert many 
words of his own, in order to preferve the juftnefs of the reafoning, and make this paflage agree- 
able to the fequel — S. 

3 Plato in other places befidethis, as hereafter in this Dialogue, in the 3d book of the Republic, 
and in the ad book of the Laws, joins together the arts of rhapfody and of idling plays, as being 

arts 
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fimple truth, as it becomes a mere private man to do. For the queftlon, 
which I juft now alked yon, fee how mean a matter it concerns, how com^ 
mon, and within the compafs of every man's reach to know, that which I 
called ^ one and the lame way of criticifing, when a man comprehends the 
whole of any art. To give an * inflancc of fuch comprehenfive (kill ; 
painting is an art, to be comprehended as one kind of (kill, whole and entire; 
is it not ? 

lo. It is. 

Soc. Is there not a difference, in degree of merit, between the feveral 
profeflbrs of that art, whether you confider the ancients or the moderns ? 

lo. Undoubtedly. 

Soc« Now then, do you know any man who is an able critic in the 

arts of near affinity. That affinity between them was greater than one would be apt to imagine, 
and appears in a Arong light from what Euftaihius fays of the rhapfodifls, that " frequently they 
ufed to a<Sl in a manner fomcwhat dramatic." Hence in the feaft of Bacchus, principally cele- 
brated with dramatic entertainments, the rhapfodifls had antiently a fliare : and one of the fcftival 
<lays was called so^rn ruv poyl^u^uv. See Athenaeus, 1. v. p. 275. Hefychius therefore with great 
propriety explains the word pa4/w3c)» rhapfodifts, by this defcription i/Troxpnai ittuv, 3i6\oTS of epic 
poems. — S. 

' Socrates here, in the way of irony, after his ufual manner, infmuates fomc very important 
do(Strines of his philofophy, leading us up even to the higheft. For, obfcrving thai all the artf 
depend on certain uniform and ftable principles, he would have us infer, in the /irft place, that 
every art, properly fo called, or as it is dillinguiflied from fcience on the one hand, on tlve 
other from mere habit and experience, is built on fcience ; and that no perfon can be juflly 
called an artift, or a mafter of the art which he profefles, unlefs he has learnt the cpiflcnionic 
or fcicntial principles of it : in the next place, that fcience is a thing ftable, uniform, an<l 
general; guiding the judgment with unerring certainty, to know the rc6litude and the pravity 
of every particular, cognifable from the rules of any art depending thus on science: further, 
that every fcience hath certain princij)les, peculiar to it, uniform and indentical : and laflly, 
that all the fciences are branches of fcience general, arifing from one root, which in like 
manner is uniform, and always the fame. — S. 

^ Aa^ufjtev ru xoyco. Serranus very abfurdly tranflates h \huSf '*a(Ihihii4 ratione comfrehendcre." 
'Ticinus imperfeiSlly thus, " e.cmpli causa, " followed by the Italian, *' conie per ejhnpio." So alfo 
Cornarius, " veihi causa." Tme it is, that } ape ru Aoyw, frequently (ignifies iake an injlance. 
But in this place, Xa^uf^tj refers to the word AaCn, compreh-cndy in the preceding fentejKe; 
and ^07w is oppofed to an a6lual comprehc ruling of any art. Thus, to omit many palfagcs in 
Plato's Republic ; in the third book of his Laws, Xoyu xaTcxi^eii/ T^y noMv is oppofed to the a6lual 
foundingof acity : and again in his Thcaetetus, loc /xn cTr.aufxtv avro^g ru ^07« is in oppofition lo an 
actual fettling, or fixing. Euripides with the fame meaning oppofes xoyu io £^7^ in this verfe 
of his Cylops, T£t/(rM mv^ a» «>>t>j ^oyu *7rcci\ns f*ovov. — S. 

works 
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works of ^ Polygnotus, the Ton of Aglaophon ; and can fhow, with great 
judgment, which of his pieces he executed well, and which with lefs 
fuccefs ; yet in the works of other painters hath no critical Ikill; and 
whenever their performances are brought upon the carpet to be examined 
and criticifed, grows dull and falls afleep, or is unable to contribute his 
quota to the converfation : but as foon as occafion calls him to declare his 
judgment about Polygnotus, or any other particular painter whatever, im- 
mediately is roufed, is all attention, and finds enough to fay upon this 
fubjedl ? Know you any fuch man ? 

lo. Really I do not. 

Soc. Well now ; in the ftatuary's art how is it ? Did you ever fee any 
man, who upon the works of * Daedalus, the fon of Metion, or Epeius, fon 
to Panopeus, or Theodorus the Samian, or any other fingle ftatuary, was able 
to difplay great judgment in fhowing the excellent performances of fo 
great a mafter ; yet with regard to the works of other flatuaries, was 
at a lofs, grew dull, and fell aileep, becaufe he had nothing to fay ? 

lo. I confefs 1 never faw fuch a man neither. 

Soc. Nor is it othcrwife, 1 imagine, with regard to ^ mufic, whether 

we 

* This excellent arlift was, in the days of Socrates, the Homer of the painters ; and is here 
for this reafon fiiiglcd out from the reft of his profeffion, as the moft proper for the comparifon ; 
which was intended to (how, that the fame circumftance attended both the arts, of poetry and 
painting; this, that true critical fkilf, to judge of the performances of the beft artift, 
inferred equal judgment with regard to all of inferior clafs. Polygnotus was the firft painter, 
who gave an accurate and lively exprcfTion of the manners and paffions, by proper attitudes, 
and every variety of countenance. He diftinguiftied himfelf alfo by giving his portraits what 
we call a handfome likcuefs : and, befv' s many other improvements which he made to his art, 
invented the way of ftiowing the (kin 'hrough a tranfparent drapery. See Ariftotle's Poll lies, 
b. viii. c. 5. and his Poetics, c. 2,, and 6. Pliny's Nat. Hift. b. xxxv. c. 9. and Elian's Var* 
Hift. b. iv. c. 3.— S. 

' Plato here has purpofcly chofen for his inftances three ftatuaries, famous for their ex- 
cellence in three very different ways, to make his reafoning more juft and lefs liable to 
exception; when he is proving, by indu<?l:ion, the famenefs of the art of criticifing upon all 
the poets, however diiTercnt in tlicir kinds. Daedalus then was particularly admir.tble for his 
wonderful automatons, or felf-inoving machines, mentioned by i'iato in his Meno. Epeius 
is well known to the readers of Homer's Odyfley, and Virgil's yEneid, for that vafc work of 
his, the Trojan horfe, of a fize fo ftupendous. And the excellence of Theodorus confifted 
in the extreme niinuteneCs and fublility of his works. See Pliny's Nat. Hift. b. xxxiv. c. 8. — S; 

3 la this word the anlients conjprehcnded all thofe arts, which have any relation to the mufes. 

Every 
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^ve conHder * wind-Inflniments, or thofe of the firing-kind ; and tliefe 
laft, vs'hether alone, or * accompanied by the voice ; fo likewife in rhapfo- 
dical recitals; you never, I prefume, faw a man, who was a great mailer 

Every fpecies of poetry, known at that l;me, is included in what follows. For huXnati includes 
dilhyrambic poety and fatire. KtSjf^KTij, joined with avUcii^ implies comedy and tragedy; 
bccHufe iu thcfc the owXe; and the xi^oipx were the inftruments principally ufcd : thus Maximus 
Tyrius ; atuhufxaTa, yi Ki9:x^t(Tfxa,ra, yi fi rig ax^ii tv Aiovuaoo fxcucra r^aytkn T»f kxx HUfxco^inrt. Diffcrt. vii. 
KiOxpu^La means all Lyric poctr}% or that, which the mufician fung lo his own inftrument, the 
Ki^ck/ra, or the ^v^a. And 'iV>^ujoix comprehends all poems, ufually recited, whether coni- 
pofed in heroic, elegiac, or other mcafure. We fee here then, in what arts were thofe 
aywv?5, OX trials of (kiH, before mentioned, propofed at the fcafts of iEfculapius. True it is, 
that Plato, iu different parts of his writings, ufetb the word mufic in different fenfes. In 
fome places he means by it not only all harmony, whether inflrumental or vocal, but all 
rhythm, whether in found or in motion; The following remarkable in fiance of this occurs 
in his Firft Alcibiades: SflK. EfTre ttowtov, tjj h texv^j »i{ to )c»flafiC«v, xat ro a^eiv, koh to e/xSaivti9 
OfQufy ffwwnaa-a txj xaXtirai ; oi/^rw ^uvx<rai citeivj AAK.. Ou JV)t«. 2fifC. AxA* wJe ttej^w. rive; at 
Bfai, uv if T.exv*i i AAK. Tag Moucracy u "Luxpxrigy Myeif; S^XIK. Eywye. bpa 5)j* rtva av* auTuv eTruvvjxiixf 
r re^vn sxn', AAK. Mou^riKm f^ci hxei<; >^s'yBiV. lilK. Aiyu yxp. In other places, he confines 
it lo melody alone. Thus, for inflancc, in his Gorgias, mufic is defined to be an art converfant 
TTtPt rnv rwy (jLi>.m Tiomav. Sometimes he enlarges it, f o as to take in profaic eloquence j and 
fomctimes fo widely, as to comprehend all the liberal arts. There are pafTages where it is ' 
made to fignify virtue; and a few, in which it is applied to the fublimer parts of philofophy. 
Thefe lafl metaphorical ufes of the word are fuflficicnlly accounted for by Plato hin)fclf on 
proper occafions : the rcfl wefliall take notice of, and vindicate, in their due places. But 
in the fcntence now before us, that enumeration of the fpecies of mufic fixes the meatiing of the 
word, and limits it to the common acceptation. That MouviXn has the fame meaning in the 
beginning of this Dialogue, where we have tranflated it, ** the Mufe's art," is plain from 
the nature of the fubjc^l in that place. For every thing elfe, comprehended in the larger fcnfcs 
of the word, would there be foreign lo the purpofc; as being, if we except medicine, nothing 
to ^.fculapius. — S. 

* The Greek is ou^t tv av\r]iTti yt, cvhtv KiQx^ian. Auhoi is known to be a general term for all wind- 
inflruments. 'E-TH'TiVioiJ.iva ecyxva, to f^tv av/xTrav, au'Soi xai cru^tyyi^, fays Jul. Pollux, Onomaflic. 1. iv. 
c. 9. And becaufe the Ki^apx flood atihc head of all ftringcd inflrumcnts, it is fometimes taken for 
them all. Accordingly Maximus TyriMs cxprefl'cs all indrumental mufic by thcfc two kinds, 
ctvyvtixara. km KiSa^iafMaTa. DifTcrt. xxxii. See likewife AriUotle's Poetics, ch. i. and Plato's 
LefTer Hippias, p. 375. cd. Steph. But thefe two being wholly diliindl, the one from the 
other, we are not to imagine that ever they were either confounded together, and ufcd pro- 
mifcuoufly, the one for the other ; or that both of them were fometimes fignificd by the word 
avAc?, as a common term for all inflrumcnts of cither kind. We make this obfervation, to 
prevent the young fcholar from being mifled by Ilcfychius, who explains the word Av)oi 
thus, Ki9x^o^-n av^i.y^: for which egregious mUlake his late learned editor has but lamely apo- 
logized. — ^S. 

in 
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in critlfing on ^ Olympus, or on Thamyris,or on Orpheus, or onPhemius the 
rhapfodift of Ithaca ; but as to lo the Ephefian, was at a lofs what to fay about 
him, and unable to give any account of lo's good or bad performances. 

lo. I have nothing to oppofe to what you fay upon this point, Socrates : 
but of this lam confcious to myfclf, that upon Homer I differt the beft 
of all men, and do it with great cafe. Nor is this my own opinion only; for 
all people agree, that my difTertations of this kind are excellent. But 
if the fubjed be any other of the poets, it is quite otherwife with me. 
Confider then what may be the meaning of this. 

Soc. I do confider, lo ; and proceed to (how you how it appears to me. 
That you are able to difcourfe well concerning Homer is not owing to any 
art of which you are mafter; nor do you explain or illuftrate him, as I faid 
before, upon the principles or from the rules of art; but from a divine power, 
a6ling upon you, and impelling you : a power refembling that which a^s 
in the ftone, called by Euripides the magnet, but known commonly by 
the name of * the loadftone. For this ftone does not only attract iron rings, 

but 

* The Greek here is xjda^«3i« : which worcJ Euftathius, in his commentary on the Iliad, b. Vk 
V. 600. by a ftrange blunder, confounds with *ift*^(r»f, and makes them both to have the fame 
meaning. — S. 

3 Thefe four perfoi)s fcverally excelled In the four arts juft before mentioned, each of thent 
in one, according to the order in which they are there ranked. For we learn fjfom Plutarch xtot 
fxwctKytg, and from Maximus Tyrius, DiflT. xxiv. that Olympus's inflrument was the Awxo?. How 
excellent a inafter he was of mufic we are told by Plato in his Minos, and by Aiiftotle ia 
his Politics, b. viii. c. 5. who both agree, that the mulical airs of his compofing were moft 
divine, and excited enthufiaftic raptures in every audience. Thamyrls is celebrated by Homer 
himfelf, who calls him xifla^icm/f, Iliad. 1. ii. v. 600. Agreeably to which we are informed by 
Pliny, that Thamyrls was the firft who played on the cithara, without accompanying it with his 
voice. Hid. Nat. 1. vii. c.56. The fame of Orpheus is well known : and among many paf- 
fages in the writings of the antients, to prove that he was Kt&apuh^, or fung and played on his 
inflrument together, this of Ovid is moft exprefs, " Talia dicentem^ nervofque ad i^erha ma- 
ventem." Metamorph. 1. x. v. 40 — and this other in I. xl. v. 4. *^ Orpbea percujjis 
fociantem carm'ina TJervis" And as to Phemius, that he recited (or fung in recitativo) poems of 
the epic kind, touching his lyre at the fame time, appears from Homer's Odyfley, b. i. v. 153, 
&c. and b. xvii. v. 262. — S. 

*• The Greek word here is ^f««Xfia, which Bembo tranflat^s di Hercale. But we are taught by 
Hefychiiis, that this name was given to the loadftone from the city Heraclea in Lydia, where 
probably they were found in greater number than elfewhere. Accordingly, the fame ftone was alfo 
called A»0oj Av^iKOij the LjydianJIone, The fame Hefychius, however, fays, that Plato b miftaken 
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Idt impaVt to thofe rings the power of dbing thnt very thing which itfelf 
does, enabhng them to attrad oth6r rings of iron: So that fofnetimeS may be 
feen a very long feries of iron rings; depending, as in a chain, one from an- 
other. Bat from that flone, "at the head of them, is derived the virtue 
which operates in them all. In the fame hiahncr, the Mufe, infpirino-, 
moves men herfelf through her divine impulfe. From thefe men, thus in- 
spired, others ^ , catching the facred power, form a chain of divine enthufiafts. 
For the beft epic poets, and all fuch as excel in the compofing any kind of 
verfes to be recited, frame not thofe their admirable poems from the rules 

in fuppofing the magnet to be the faire with this ftone, referring, undoubtedly, to the paflagfe 
now before us. But it is Hefychius who is miflaken, not Plato. For that the /u,ayv)iT«? of the 
anlients was the fame with our magnet, appears from thefe words of Alexander Aphrodifienfis, 
an earlier writer than Hefychius, (Axyvnrii e^xf^ /wavov tov ai^n^ov. Com. in Ariftot. Problem, fol. i. 
and from thefe of Cicero long before, Mag?ietem lapidem — qui ferrum adfe allmai et attmbat, 
Cic. de Divinat. lib. i. Yet Hefychius is fo fond of his miftake, as to repeat it in three dif- 
ferent places; admitting the lioaxxei* to attraft iron, but denying that quality to the /xayv>iTif, 
See Hefych. in vocibus, ^^aK^f;«, >^i^o? AwS'j^of, and fxaymxn;, AjSoj Ai/5ixo{ indeed frequently 
among the ancients fignified the touchftone : but fo did fometimcs fAxy^riTt;. Witnefs the follow- 
ing palTage of Euripides himfelf, ra? $^otuv Fyw/x^j <rno7ruVf [0$'] utte fxxyvnrii X;9j?. See alfo Theo- 
j)hraftu6 cTf/ji XiQav, The truth fecms to be, that the names of thefe two ftones, the touch flone 
and the loadftone, were not well diflinguifhed, but vulgarly confouhdod, in the days of Plato. 
This accounts for that uncertainty and doubtfulnefs with which Plato here mcniions the name of 
this ftone; which in any other light would appear unnectfTary and infipid. This, perhaps, alfo 
\vas the reafon why no particular name of that ftone was mentioned by Ariftotic, fptaking of it 
■in this pafTage, ewkt ^e km ©aXxjj, tl m aTrofXvrtfAOVSuovfft, mvinTutov ti twv ^^X^iv ^tt^. -a/xCjsvtu, £i;r£f rot 
T^iQqv e<pr\ ^vx^v fX^^'j ^< ''"C" c^^^^ov nmi. Ariftot. de Animft, lib. i. cap. 2. 

» The contagion of this kind of enthufiafm is thus beautifully painted by a fine critic, who 
himfelf felt all the force of it : IIo/Aoi yap a'KKor^iu ^so^ofoyvTati Trygyfta-r/, rov aviov r^oTrov, qv tcai rnv 
"TlvSiav Xoyof f^^'j toj-to?"! 9rX)jir<a^oycrav, v-Oa ^ny/za tan y»)5 (xvafrveov, wj ^atr^v, «T/noy tvQeav aurodv, nai 
[yKU(ji,ov» mi ^aifxoviou iea9i<rTa/xtvr]v ^uvafxtufy irx^awTina xf rKr/zwcTt^y hut* sTnTTvotaV ovrug afro tmj tuv apxoiidiv 
fAcya>^o^viai) Eif ta; ruv ^i]\ovyruv fuiivovi -^VX^ctij ug ajro Isfxv a-rcfxiccv, airo^poixi t<v£{ (pi^ovrotij v<p oiv 
M7mryh(j.tvQi ttoci ol im Xiav ^oiQatrriHoX ru irspav (ruvey^cu(rici(xi /xeyfCet. '* Many are pofTefTed and actuated 
"bv a divine fpirit, derived to them through others : in the fimie manner as it is reported of the 
Delphian prieftefs, that when flic approaches the facred tripod, where a chafm in the earth, they 
■fay, refpires fomc vapour, which fills her with enthufiafm, (he is immediately by that more than 
human power made pregnant; and is there upon the fpot delivered of oracles, fuch as the parti- 
cular nature of the infpira: ion generates. So, from the great genius refiding in the antients, 
through them, as through fome facred ojH-ning, certain effluxes, iffuing forth, pafs into the fouls 
of their admirers : by which many, who of themfelves but little feel the force of Phoebus, fwell 
with the expaafive virtue of thofe great and exalted fpirits," Longin. de Sublim. § 11,— S. 

of 
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©f ^ art ; but poflefled by the Mufe, they write from divide infpiration. Nor 
is it otherwife with the befl lyric poets, and all other fine writers of verfes- 
to be fung. For as the priefts of* Cybele perform not their dances, while 
they have the free ufe of their intellect ;^ fo thefe melody poets pen thofe 
beautiful fongs of theirs only when they are out of their fober minds. But 
as foon as they proceed to give voice and motion to thofe fongs, adding to 
their words the harmony of mufic and the meafure of dance, they arc im- 
mediately tranfported ; and, pofTefTed by fome divine power, are like the 
prieflefTes of ^ Bacchus, who, full of the god,, no longer draw water, but 

honey 

' In the Greek it is owr tK rtxni. Bembo's tranflation of which, non con arte, excludes art* 
from having any ftiare in the beft poetical compofitions. But Plato's words admit of art, »s an 
attendant upon the Mufe ; though they make not her art, but her infpiratiop, to be the miftrefs 
and leading caufe of all which is excellent in poetry. Serranus happily paraphrafes it, non priis 
aufpiciis. The following palTage in the Phaedrus puts the meaning of Plato, with regard to thia- 
point, out of difpute,- 'Oj J* av anv fmnai IS/loxurm tm TroJUTiwas ^v^ag apKvrat, TrtiQtii u{ u^a ik 
Ttx^ni txami Troturrf «rofiivoi, aT£^)jf avr»{ te, hoi h TroiY\arti ifzro t»1{ tuv fA,amfji.tmv « tow ffcoip^ovovvTOi upafia-Qri, 
" Whoever went, wilh a mind fober a^nd uninfpired, to the gates of the Mufes; and made his ap- 
plication to them, in order to be taught their art; perfuaded, that the learning that was alone 
fufficient to qualify him for writing poetry -^ never attained to any perfe£lion as a poet ; and his 
poetry, as being that of a man cool and fober, is now obliterated all, having been darkened by 
the fplcndour of that of the infpired/' — S. 

* The rites of Cybele and of Bacchus, beyond thofe of any other deities, were performed in a 
fpirit of enthufiafm : which exerted itfelf in extraordinary agitations of body. Accordingly, thefe 
two religious rites are fung of together, as equally enthufiaftical, by the chorus between the firft 
and fecond a<5ls in the Bacchae of Euripides. — S. 

3 The following account of enthufiafm, and the caufes of divine mania, extra6led from the 
third fcdion of Jamblichus de Myft., as it admirably illuftrates this part of the lo, will, I doubt 
not, be gratefully received by every Platonic reader : 

Enthufiafm is falfely believed to be an agitation of the dlanoetic part in conjunction wilh 
diemoniacal infpiration ; for the infpiration is from the gods. But neither is it fimply an ecftafy, 
but a redudion and reftitution of the foul to a more excellent nature; fince inordinate motion and 
ecftafy indicate a rcgreflfion to that which is worfe. Further dill,. the advocate for ecftafy adduces 
that which happens to thofe that energize enlhufiaftically, but does not teach us the leading caufe, 
which is this, that the infpired are wholly pofiTelTed by a divine power; which polTeffion is after- 
wards followed by ecftafy. No one, therefore, can juftly apprehend, that enthufiafm depends on 
the foul, or any one of its powers, or on intelle«S^, or energies, or corporeal infirmitji, or that it 
cannot be produced without this. For the work of divine afflation is not human, nor does it de- 
rive all its authority from human parts and energies; but thefe have the relation of fubjeds, and 
divinity ufes them as inftrumcnts. Hence he accomplifhes the whole bufmcfs of prophecy 
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' honey and nnllk ont of the fprings and fountains ; though unable to do any 
thing like it when they are fober. And ia faOi there pafles in the {?:>u]s of 
thefe poets th^t very thing which they pretend to do. For they alFure us, 
that out of certain gardens and flowery vales belonging to the Mufes, from 

fountains 

through hiiniel-f, unmingled with and liberated from other things, and neither the foul nor body 
moving, energizes by himfelf. Hence too, prophecies, when they are conduaed in this manner, 
are unattended with falfchood. But when the foul has been previoufly difturbcd, or is moved 
during the infpiration, or is confounded by the body, and difturbs the divine harmonv, then the 
prophecies become confufed and fallacious, and the cnthufiafm is no longer true or genuine. 

With refpe6t to the caufes of divine mania, they arc as follow : Illuminations proccedino- from 
the gods; fpirits imparted by them ; and an all-pcrfe6l dominion from them, which compre- 
hends all that we poflefs, and entirely exterminates our proper obfequiency and motion. It alfo 
produces words which are not underftood by thofe that utter them, but are delivered, as it is faid, 
with an infane mouth; the pofleffed bemg wholly fubfervient and obedient to the energy alone 
of the infpiring deity : fuch, in fliort, is enthufiafm, and from fuch like caufes does it derive its 
perfeftion. 

Again, with refpeft to its proper caufes, it muft not be faid, that it arifes from this, that nature 
leads every thing to its like : for the enthiifiaflic energy is not the work of nature. Nor is it pro- 
duced becaufe the temperature of the air, and of that which furrounds us, caufes a difference of 
crafis In the body of the enthufiaftic. For the works of the gods are not changed by corporeal 
powers or temperaments. Nor is it that the infpiration of the gods accords with paffions and 
generated natures. For the gift to men of the proper energy of the gods is more excellent than all 
generation. But becaufe the power of the Corybantes is of a guardian nature, and adapted to 
facred myfteries, and becaufe that of Sabazius pertains to the purification of fouls, and adilTolution 
of antient anger, on this account the infpirations of thefe divinities are in every refpe6t different. 

In (hort, the fpirits which from the divinities excite and agitate men with divine fury, expel 
all Jiuman and phyfical motion, nor are their operations to be compared with our accuftomed 
energies ; but it is requifite to refer them to the gods, as their primary caufes. 

Thus we fee that Jamblichus very properly fufpends enthufiafm and divination from the divini- 
ties, and afcribes all the varieties of thefe to the different charaftcrillic properties of the gods, as 
to their proper fource. — ^T. 

» This place receives great light from the two following paffages in Euripides : 
'Otruif h Mvkou TrufAaroi vo&tf vrapnfy 

Qupffuv yXvKiiai fxthnoi tffxa^ov fOM* Bacch. w.'^OJ* 

NwT«P«. Bacch. V. 14^. 

The 
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fountains flowing there with honey, gathering the * fwe^tnefs of their fongs 
they bring it to us, hke the bees ; and in the fame nianncr withal, flying. 
Nor do they tell us any untruth. For a poet is a thing light and voratile, 
and ^ facred; nor is he able to write poetry, till the Mufe entering into him, 
he is tranfported out of himfelf, and has no longer the command of his in- 
telled. But fo long as a man continues in the poffeifion of intelled,. he is 

The firfl of thefe is in one of the dialogue fcencs of the tragedy, and part of a narration ; in Eng- 
lifh thus, 

Some, longing for the milder milky draught, 

Green herbs or bladed grafs of the bleft ground 

CroppM with light finger ; and to them, behold. 

Out gufh'd the milky liqaid : trickling dowa 

To others, from their ivy- twined wands 

DroppM the fweet honey. ■ ■ ■ 

The other is fung in chorus by the Bacch« thenifelves ; which we have therefore thus par*- 
phrafed, 

Streams of milk along the plain • 

Genily flow in many a vein : 

Flows fweet ne6lar, fuch as bee 

Sips from flow'r and flow'ring tree : 

Flow the richer purple rills ; 

Bacchus* felf their current fills. 

From hence are to be explained the fabulous relations in Anton. Liberal. Met. lib. x. and ^Iran. 
V. H. lib. iii. c. 4^. There islikewife a paflage, cited by Ariftides the orator, from ^Efchines, 
one of the difciplcs of Socrates, fo much like this of Plato, that the reader may, perhaps, have 
pleafure in comparing them together. A* Ba*x«'> ETrci^av evhoi yevwvTai) hkv ol ah^oi ex Ta;k ^^taxai* 
c\)h vJwfl JyfavTai hSptvid^aiy txiivai fxeu hci.1 yaT^ apvovrai. Ariftid, Orat. vol. iii. p. 34. ed. Canter. 
**The prieftefles of Bacchus, when they are become full of the god, extract honey and milk from 
thofe wells, out of which no common perfon is able fo much as to draw water." — S. 

* The Greek is only ra /aeXh, and is by the old tranflators rendered fimply carmina, and i ver/i. 
We are in doubt whether the true reading is not ro fxsXi : for the preceding word is 3)jf9ro/[«wj, and 
the metaphor the fame with this of Horace, Ego apis mating more modoque. Grata carpentis thyniay 
&c. If this alteration be not admitted, an allufion, however, to the word /xe\j is certainly meant, 
in the fimilarlty of found, which (AtX-n bears to it. And there is then a neccflity, befides, for in- 
ferting the word /ajm immediately afterwards, as Ficinus does in his tranflation; which is making 
a ftill greater change in the text of the original. — S. 

* Bees were by the antients held facred, becaufe fabled to have yielded their honey for a nourifh- 
ment to the Cretan Jupiter in his infancy; (fee Virgil's fourth Georgic, v. 150) and poets, be- 
caufe fuppofed to be under the influence of the Mufe. — S. , 

unabk 
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unable to ^ng either odes or oracles ;. to write any kind xj£ p7ctiy> or utter 
any fort of prophecy. Hence it is, that the poets fay indeed many fine things, 
whatever their fubjed be ; juft as you do concerning Honaer : but each is 
alone able to accompHfli this through a divine deftiny, on that fubjed to 
which he is impelled by the Mufe; this poet in ' dithyrambic ; that ia 
panegyric; one in chorus ibngs, another in epic vcrfe^ another in iambic. In 
the other kinds every one of them is mean^ and makes no figure : and this^ 
becaufe they write not what is taught them by art, but what is fuggefted to- 
them by feme divine power, on whofe influence they depend. For if it was 
their knowledge of the art which enabled them to write good poems upoa 
one fubje6l, they would be able to write poems equally good upoa all 
other fubje<51s. But for this reafon it is, that the god, depriving them of 
the ufe of their intelled, employs them as his miniflers, his ' oracle fingers,, 
and divine ^ prophets ;. that when we hear them,, we may know, ^ it is not 
thefe men wl^ deliver things fo excellent;, thefe, to whom intelled ^ is not 
prefent ; but the god himfelf fpeaking,. and through thefe men publifhing 

^ The ufual accuracy of Plato appears ftrongly in this paflTage. For the five fpecies of poetry,- 
here enumerated, were the moft of any full of enthufiafm, of ihei/w poelica, and the os magna- 
fonans', and appear ranked in their proper degrees of excellence in thofe refpe6bs; beginning 
with ihatj which was deemed, and indeed hy its effeds proved, to be the moft highly raptu- 
rous. — S. 

« Near the feat of the oracle w«re certain poets employed, as the oracular rofponfe was de- 
livered, to put it into metre. And becaufe, in order to execute their office well, they ought to 
enter into the fenfe and fpirit of thofe refponfes, they were pioufly prefumcd to be themfelve»- 
infpired by the oracle. — S. 

3 Plato in other places callelh the poets by this name; particularly in the fecond book of his 
Bepublic, where his words arc, c\ Stwi* wajSirf vronnrnif nai. Tr^o^nToti tuv ^euv yevofxtvoty poels, lorn- 
i/je children of the gods, and made afterward thar prophets. And in the Second Alcibiades he 
calls Homer, by way of eminence, Sfwv v^o^mw., the prophet of the gods. — S. 

•♦ Thus TuHy, who profelfedly imitated Plato; Deus tnclufus corpore humanojam^ non Cuffari" 
dra, loquitur.. Cic. de Divinat.. lib. i. — S. 

5 The foul, when refignlng heifelf to the infpiring influence of divinity, in confequence of 
energizing divinely, is no longer governed by intellcft ; and it may therefore be faid, that inteU 
kft i$ then no longer prefent to her nature. Mr. Sydenham, from not having penetrated the depth* 
of antient theology, has unhappily given, by his tranflation, an air of ridicule to this paflage; and 
I am forry to add, that this is not the only inftance in which he has done the fame, both in this 
and other dialogues. The original is cmj hi/j /«i sr«»f fo-rjv. The tranflation of Mr, Sydenham, who 
ar£ divefied of common fcnfe, — T, . 

his 
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his mind to us. The greatcfl: proof of that which I advance, is Tynnichus 
the Chalcidian ; who never compofcd any other poem, worth the mention 
©r remembrance, befide that ' Paean, which every body fings, of ahiaofl: all 
* odes the mofl excellent, and as he himfelf tells us, 

* Wholly a prefent from the Mufe's hands. 
Some new invention of their own. 

For in him does the god feem to give us a convincing evidence, fo as to 
leave no room for doubt, that thofe beautiful poems are not human, nor the 
compofitions of men ; but divine, and the work of gods : and that poets are 
only interpreters of the ^ gods, infpired and poflefFed, each of them by that 
particular deity who correfponds to the peculiar nature of the poet. This, 
the better to demonftrate to us, did the god purpofely choofe out a poet of 
the meaneft kind, through whom to fing a melody of the noble/l. Do not 
you think, lo, that I fay what is true ? 

lo. Indeed I do : for I * feel as it were in my very foul^^Socrates, the 
truth of what you fay. To me too fuch poets, as write Biidyy appear in 

their 

» This was an ode or hymn in honour of Apollo, fo called from one of the names or titles of 
that god : in the fame manner, as the word Dithyramhic is derived from A<0vf«/i*Cof, one of the 
names of Bacchus. — S. 

* Mi>.a}v. In /xexn are incliuled all poems, made to be fung ; as f^»}, in the larger fenfe of that 
U'ord, comprehends all thofe made for recital. — S. 

3 The Greek is ajiyvoii tu^mxa n /xoucraf. This is a verfe in the Alcmanian meafure. Whence 
it appears, that this incomparable ode of Tynnichus, unhappily loft, was of the lyric kind, and 
in the meafure ufcd by Alcman, approaching the neareft of any to the heroic. It is evident, that 
Plato, in citing this verfe, as applicable to his prefent purpofe, alludes to the other fenfe of the 
word a7f%vwf, in which it fignifies inartificially, or without art. It was impoffible to preferve thi# 
double meaning in our language, unlefs the word (imply may be thought tolerably expreffive of it. 
Cornarius renders it in Latin, Jine arte: but the reft of the tranflators, as if it were a word of no 
force or even meaning at all, have entirely omitted it in their tranflations. It is probable, however, 
that they were mifled by the falfe pointing iiX^Aldus's edition, which refers the word aTex»ai to 
the preceding fentence. — S, 

^ Hence probably was this title given, to Orpheus, /ac^r, inierprefque d^oruniyhy Horace, Epift. 
ad Pifon. V. 391. — S. 

5 The words in the original are very ftrong and ftgnificant, a7:r% rm -^vx^i^ J'ou touch mj foul. 
Whoever is well vorfed iu Plato's way of writing, and is no ftranger to the Socratic way of think- 
ing, will eafily imagine, that Plato intends here to hint to us, by what means poetry operates fo 
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their writings to be ' Interpreters of the gods, in proportion to the kuid and 
degree of thofe divine powers, allotted feverally to each poet. 

Soc. Now you rhapfodifts interpret in like manner the writings of the 
poets. Do you not? 

lo. So far you ftill fay what is true. 

Soc. Do you not then become the interpreters of interpreters? 

lo. Very true. 

Soc. Mind now, lo, and tell me this ; and think not to conceal any part 
of the truth, in anfwcring to what I am going to aik. At thofe times, when 
you perform your rehearfals in the beft manner, and ftrike your audience 
with uncommon- force and efficacy ; when you fmg, for inftance, of UlyfTes, 
haftening to the entrance of his houfe, appearing in his own proper perfon 
to the wooers of his queen, and pourhig out his arrows clofe before him, 
ready for fpreading round him inOant death ; or reprefent Achilles rufhlng 
upon Hedor ; or when you rehearfe, in a different flrain, any of the melan- 
choly mournful circumftances attending Andromache, or Hecuba, or Priam ; 
at fuch times whether have you the free ufe ofyourintelled ? or are you not 
rather * in a flate of mental alienation ? Does not your foul, in an ecftafy, 
imagine iierfelf prefent to thofe very things and actions which you relate ? 
as if you had been hurried away by fome divine power to Ithaca, or Troy, or 
wherever elfe be laid the fcene of adtion. 

lo. How clear and convincing a proof, Socrates, of your argument is this 
which you have produced ! For, without concealing any thing, I fhall own 
the truth. When I am reciting any thing pitiable or mournful, my eyes 

flrongly upon the fnul ; that is, by touching fome inward firing the moft ready to vibrate ; 
awakening thofe fentiments, and flirring up thofe paHions, lo which the foul is nioft prompt : in- 
linuating at the fame time, that by means of the like aptitude and natural correfpondcnce, truth 
touches the mind. Thus lo, in the prefent fituation of his foul, reminded of his own paft feelings, 
and made fenfible to what caufe they were owing, exemplifies and illuftrates the truth of that doc-» 
trine Juft before laid down by Socrates. — S. 

' In this fenfe it is, that the poets are a little before (lyled the minifters of the gods, as ferving 
them in the conveying their mind and will to mortals. In the fame fenfe the rhapfodifts are 
called, in the fecond book of the Republic, Tromruv i/Trn^trat, the minijiers ofthepoets» — S. 

* Agreeably to this, Cicero introduceth his brother Quintus, ohferving of him, and of ^fop' 
the orator, tantum ardorem vultuum atque motuum, ut eum vis quadam abjlraxijfe ti fenju mentU 
mde^gtur, Cic de Divinat. lib. i. — S. 

are 
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are filled with tears ; when any thing dreadful or horrible Is the fubje6^, my 
hairs {land ere£t, and my heart beats quick, through terror and affright. 

Sec. What (hall we fay then, lo? that a man has, at that time, the free ufc 
of his intelled, when, clad in a fplendid garb, with a crown of gold upon his 
head, amidfl a feaft, or at a feft'ival, he falls into tears, without having loft 
any part of his finery, or of the entertainment? or when he is affrighted and 
terrified, ftanding in the midH: of twenty thoufand men, all well-dlfpofed 
and friendly to him, none offering to flrip him of his ornainents, or do him 
the leaft injury ? 

lo. To confefs the truth, Socrates, he is not, by Jupiter, entirely in the 
poffeffion of intelledl. 

Soc, Do you know that you produce this very fame effe6l upon many of 
your auditors ? 

lo. I am, indeed, fully fenfible of it. For at every ftriking paffage I 
look down from my ' pulpit round me, and fee the people fuitably affedled 
by it : now weeping, then looking as if horror feized them ; fuch emotion aad 
fuch aftonifliment are fpread through all. And it is my bufinefs to obferve 
them with ftrid attention, that if I fee I have fet them a weeping, I may 
be ready to receive their money, and to laugh ; but if I find them laughing, 
that I may prepare myfelf for a forrowful exit, difappointed of my ex- 
pe6led gain. 

Soc. Know you not then, that this audience of yours is like the laft 
of thofe rings, which one to another, as I faid, impart their power, derived 
from that magnet at the top ? The middle ring are - you the rhapfodifl, 

^ This was a place, raifed on high above the area, like thofe two oppofite gallery boxes in our 

magnificent theatre at Oxford ; from whence orators, rhapfodifts, and other declaimers, harangued 
the people. — S. 

^ Learned men are divided in their opinions concerning lo the rhapfodift, whether he is the 
fame perfon or not with To the Chian, a confiderable poet, who flouriflicd in the fame age. 
fee Jonfiusde Scriptor. Hift. Philof. 1. ii. c. 13. n. 4. andBenlleii Epilh ad Millium, p. 50, &cc. 
In the great want of good reafoning on either fide of thequeftion, it may be worth obferving, 
that in this paflage, as alfo in page 32, lo is contradiftinguiftied from the poets. A negative 
argument too may be of fonu? weight, from the filenc'e of Plato upon this point. Indeed it is 
flrango, had lo been a poet, and had won the prize of tragedy, which was the cafe of lo the 
C'hlan, that Plato fliould have made him take none of thofe many opportunities to glory in it, 

^vbich offered thcmfclves in this conver(\ition. S. 

VOL. V. 30 and 
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and To too is the player : the firll: ring being the poet himfelf. By means 
of all thefe does the god draw, wherever k pleafes him, the fouls of men, 
fufpended each on other through attradtive virtue. In the fame manner 
too, as from that magnet, is formed a chain of many rows, where 
' chorus-singers and dancers, mailers and ^ under-maflers, hang, hke the 
collateral rings, attracted and held together fide ways, all depending from- 
the Mufe. But upon one Mufe one of the poets, upon a different Mufe an- 
other is fufpended^; ^ pofTeired we call him, that is held fall: ; becaufe he is- 
faft held by the Mufe. From thefe fnR rings, the ^ poets hang their fol- 
lowers and admirers ; feme from one, others from another ; infpired by them^ 
and fattened on them, by means of the enthufiaftic fpirit ifliiing fronv 

* Or rather chorus-fingers dancing; [x^f^i^r'^:'] for they were not different perfons : ihq 
dance being nothing elfe than a nieafurrd motion, accompanied with certain geftures of body, 
adapted to the tune, (which ihey called the harmony,) as that was to the words of the chorus- 
fong, fung by the fame perfons who performed the dance.— S. 

* The hindmoft rows of the chorus fang an under part, and had peculiar mafters of their 
own to teach it them, who were therefore called undcr-mafters. At the head of each row was- 
pLiced the mafter of it, to give the mulkal key, and to lead the dance to his proper row. The 
principal teacher of the whole choir, who alfo headed the whole, was called Xo^-r'/oj. See Jul. 
Fcllux, Onomafiic. 1. iv. c. 15.— S. 

3 This paffage in all the editions of Plato is read ihusj oycixx^of^tv $% xvro xstrtxeTai. to h t^n 
%3psi7rP^r,c-i:r txi'^OLi yao. AVhich^ being nonfenfe, is thus nonfenfically rendered into Latin by 
Ficinus ; " Vocamus autem id nos occupari, (altered by Gryna:us into vierit^ '^^p'-,) quod guidcm 
iUi proximum ejl : tenetur enim." And by Cornariiis thus j " Hcc <uerv corripitur inmhinmHS,. 
quod con limile eji : hi9rel enim." In the fteps of thefe tranflators Ikmbo thoi:ght it fa f eft hereto 
tread, as being wholly in the dark himfelf. For he thus tranilates it ; e cio chtamam^t nci VtJJ'er 
pre/o, a cbe irjimi'e : and then quite omits the fxrtaj yap. Serranus, divining, as it fcems, lliC 
true fenfc of the palfage, (for the words ihow it not,) avoids the finking into nonfenfe; but 
hobbles along very lamely. The emendation of the pointing, with onnflion only of the word 
7a c, would make the pafl^gc plain and clear, thus read, ovsfxa^-ua h avro *aTrx?Taf, to h fcn, 
vasxvXr.aicv iXirai, But there is ajioiher way of amending this palTage, that is, by a repetition, 
of the word tx^rat.: and this way we prefer, and follow in our irandraion, reading it thus ; &./c//a- 
{cLtt;' OE ayTO xaTEXETm* TO ?f fOTi, '7roL^a'n>^Y.<Tic\ ix.'t^cu' ix^'rauyx^. The omilfion of a word, where 
ihc fame word imnietlialely follows, is a common fiult in manufcripts — S. 

-♦ The wron? pointing of this paflage in the Greek has occafioncd Serranu? to tranHate if, as 
if it defcribed the poets elepcndmg, that is, receiving their infpiration, one from another. But 
thou«"h this Tact be true, it is not the primary intention of Plato in thi? place to defcribe it. To 
prevent the fame miftake in the readers of any future edition of the original, this fenteiice ought 
to be printed N\iih a comma after the word xc(y,Tw, as well as with one before it, Ficinus how- 
ever and ihc reft iraiiflale it rightly.— S. 

thein ; 
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them; fome to Orpheus, others to iMufaeus ; but the moO: numerous fort 
is of fuch, as arc pofTcfled by Homer, and htlJ faft by hini. Ot this 
number, lo, are you, inrpired as you arc, and enthufiaftically pollrilej by 
Homer. Hence it is, that when the vcrfes of any other poet are fung or 
recited, you grow dull and fall afleep, for want of f.niieihing to fny : but 
that, as foon as you hear a ftrain of that poet poured forth, immediately 
vou are roufed, your foul recovers her fprightlinefs, and much to fay pre- 
fcnts itfelf to your mind : becaufe, when you harangue upon Homer, 
you do it not from art or fcicnce, but from enthulialm, of that particular 
kind which has polTeficd you by divine allotment. Juil as tliofc, u ho 
join in the rites of Cybele, have an acute perception of fuch mufic only 
as appertains to that deity by whom they are poffefTcd ; and are not want- 
ing either in words or geftures, adapted to a melody of that kind; but have 
no regard to any other mufic, nor any feeling of its power. In the fame 
manner you, I), v, hen any mention is made of Homer, feel a rcadinels 
and a facility of fpcaking ; yet with regard to other poets find yourfelf 
wanting. That therefore which your queftion demands, whence you have 
within you fuch an ample fund of difcourfe, upon every thing relating to 
Homer ; whilll- it is quite otherwife with you, when the fubjed brought 
upon the carpet is any other of the poct:^ : the caufe is this, that not 
fcience, but enthufiafm, not art, but a divuie defliny, has made you fo 
mighty a panegyrifl: on Homer. 

lo. You fpeak well, Socrates, I own. But I fhould wonder if, with 
all your fine talk, you could perfuade me to think myfelf poilefled, and 
infane, when I make my panegyrics on Homer. Nor would you, as I 
imagine, think {o yourfelf, were you but to hear from me a difTertation 
upon that poet. 

Soc. And willing am I indeed to hear you ; but not till vou have 
anfwered me this queftlon in the firft place, ^ which of his fubjeds does 

Homer 

^ The Greek of this pafTage In all the editions runs thus; uiv 'Ojxr^po; xr/Et, Tf^i npo? e^ xsyt', Cor- 
rarius, in his Ecl'^ga?, very tlogrnatically ahcrsihe hft word ofthis queftion into ^eyei;. Afterwards 
II. Stephens, into uhofc hands had fallen a copy of Plato with conjeclural emendations in 
Fltinus's own hand-writing on the margin, tell us in his notes, that the fame alteration was 
there propofed by Ficinus. This, if admiueJ, will give a different turn, not only to this queftion, 

302 but 
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Homer handle beft ? for certainly you will not fay^ that he excels in all 
things. 

lo. Be affured, Socrates, there is nothing in which he excels not. 

Soc. You certainly do not mean to include thofe things of which 
Homer writes, and of which you are ignorant. 

lo. And what tnings may thofe be which Homer writes of, and which 
I am ignorant of? 

Soc. Does not Homer frequently, and copioufly too, treat of the arts ; 
for inftancc, the art of ^ chariot-driving ? If J can remember the verfes, 
I will repeat them to you. 

lo. I will recite them rather to you, for I well remember them, 

Soc. Recite me then what Neftor fays to his fon Antilochus, where 
he gives him a caution about the turning, in that chariot-race celebrated 
in honour of Patroclus. 

lo. His words are thefe : 

There to ihe left inclining, rafy (urn 
The light-built chariot ; mindful then to urge 
With pungent whip, and animuling voice, 
The right-hand courfer, and with hand remifs 
The reins to yield him j hard upon the goal, 
Mean time, his partner bearing ; till the wheel 
Skimming the ftony lines of that old mark, 
* Doubt if its nave with point projef^ing touch 
Th' extremeft margin : bat of thofe rough ftoncs 
Th' encounter rude be careful to decline. 

Soc* 

buttoTo's anfwer, and to the obfervation of Socrates thence arifiug r but the pbllofophcr's drift, 
in afking the quefiion, and the fcries of the argunjent, will be very little aflcded by it. For the 
bufinefs is to fliow, that neither poets write, nor rhapfodifls interpret, when their fijbjedl happens 
to be fome point belongiug to any one of the arts, from their real (kill in fuch art. The only diflfer- 
ence is, that in the common reading, the poets are concerned immediately ; and according to the 
propofed alteration, the queftion is pointed at the rhapfodifts, and reaches the poets but in con- 
fequence. In either way, however, as the argument proceeds, the dlre£l proof equally lies 
again (I the rhapfodifls. Now in fuch a cafe as this, we believe it to be an eftablifhed rule of 
found criticifm to forbear altering the text. — S. 

* What this art was in antient times, and in what high eflimation it was held, fuch of our 
readers, as are not eonverfant in the writings of the antienls, may find in the enlcriaining nolei 
lo Mr. Pope's Homer. — S. 

» It is great pity, that Mr. Pope, in his elegant verfion of Homer, has dropt this flrong 

poetical 
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Soc. Enough. Now in thefe verfes, lo whether Homer gives a right 
account of what ought to be done upon the occafion or not, who mud be 
the ableft judge, a phyfician, or a charioteer ? 

lo. A charioteer, undoubtedly. 

Soc. Whether is he thus able, from his having fkill in his art, or by 
fome other means ? 

Id. From his (kill in his art only, and no other way. 

Soc. * Has not thus every one of the arts an ability, given it by God 
himfelf, to judge of certain performances ? for the fame things, in which 
we have good judgment from our (kill in the art of piloting, by no means 
(hall we be able to judge of well from anj Ikill in the art of medicine. 

lo. By no means, undoubtedly. 

Soc. Nor the fame things, in which our fkill m the art of medicine has 
given us good judgment would the greateft fkill in the art of building 
qualify us to judge of equally well. 

lo. Certainly not. 

Soc. ^ Does it not then hold true alike in all the arts, that of whatever 
things we arc good judges by means of our being pofTeiTed of one art, wc 
can never judge well of thofe very things from our fkill in any other art .^ 
But bt-fore you anfwer to this queilion, anfwer me to this other: Do not 
you admit a diverlity between die art&, and call this fome one art, and 
that fome other ? 

lo. I admit flich a diverfity. 

Soc, Do not you diftinguiOi every art in the fame way that I do^ inferring 

poetical (Iroke ; by which not otiTy the wheel is aninTated, but the exquifite mcety of turning the 
goal, ill keeping clofe to the edge of it, without touching, is dcfcrrbed by one word in the finet? 
manner pofliblo. This mitlake happened to hiaii, from his niifund'erftanding the word 
loxatTirat to mean, doubling the goal j hi which fenfe this part of the defcriptionr would be flat, 
lifclefs, and profaic, altogether unworthy Homer. Had Mr. Pope thought fit to confult Euftaihius, 
he would have fet him right. The verfes licre cited are in the 23d book of the Iliad ; where the 
word ay, in the fifth line, is evidently the right reading,, inftead of />c»i, which we meet with in 
the copies of Plato. — S. 

' In the Greek, as it is printed, this is made an abfolute aflertion of Socrates, contrary to his 
ufual manner of converfing, and to the genius of this Dialogue in particular, where Socrates is 
nprtfented as proving the ignorance of lo out of his o>wn mouth, — S. 

^This fentence in tlie original is iiLcwife printed as if it was (poken pofitively; and is {i> 
tranflated by Benibo : wheica,> imuRd.ately afterAards SocralCo himfelf calls it a queftion. — S. 

a divcrfit/ 
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adiverfity between them from the dlverCity of their fubje£ls ? When one ail 
is attended with knowledge of one fort of things, another art by knowledge 
in things of a different nature, do you not from hence conclude, as I do, that 
this accordingly is one art, and that another? 

lo. I do. 

Soc. For if, in any two arts, there was the knowledge of the fame 
things in both, why fhould we make a didindion, and call this fome one art, 
and that fome other different, when both of them were attended by Ikill in 
the fame fort of things ? as I know, for indance, thefe fingers of mine to be 
five in number ; and you know it as well as I. Now were I to afk you, 
\vhcther it was by the fame art that we know this one and the fame thing, 
by the art of arithmetic, you as well as T, or each of us by a feveral art ; you 
would certainly anfwcr, it was by the fame art. 

lo. Undoubtedly. 

Soc. The queflion then, which I was about adding you before, anfwer me 
now ; whether in all the arts, you think it alike neceflary that the fame 
things (hould be judged of by the fame art ; and that a different art nuiH: not 
pretend to judge of thofe very things ; but that if in reality it be a diffcient 
art, different things mud of courfe fall under its cognizance ? 

lo. I do think fo, Socrates, 

Soc. No man therefore will be able to judge well of any thing faid, 
or done, relating to any one of the arts in which he has no fkill, 

lo. You fay right. 

Soc. In thofe verfes then, which you repeated, can you beft tell whether 
Homer gives a right account of things or not ; or is a cliarioteer the i)ro- 
perefl judge of this ? 

lo. A charioteer. 

Soc. And that for this reafon, becaufe you arc a rhapfodift and not a cha- 
rioteer. 

lo. True. 

Soc. And becaufe the art of a rhapfodift is different from that of a 
charioteer, 

lo. Right, 

Soc. If then it be a different art, it is attended by ikill in a different fort 
of things. 

lo. Very right. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Well then ; when Homer relates how Hecamede. a damfel of 
Neftor's, mingled a potion for machaon to drink, after he had been wounded, 
giving us this del'cription of it ; 

Into rough Pramiiiaii carefully die fcrapes. 
With brazen fcraper, acrid-taftcd chcefe, 
Made of thin milk drawn from fallacious goat ;. 
And fcts befide the life-reviving bowl 
' Strong ftimulaling onion. 

To form a true judgment in this cafe, whether Homer be in the right or 
not, docs it belong to the art of medicine, or to that of rhapfody ? 

lo. To the art of medicine. 

Soc. Well ; and what, where Homer fays thus ;. 

Steep down to the low bottom of the main 
Then plungM the goddefs ; ru(hing, like the lead,. 
Pendant from horn of meadow-ranging bull. 
Which falls impetuous, to devouring fi(h 
* Bearing the deathful mifchief.— — - 

Whether fhall we fay it belongs to the art of fifhing, or to that of rhapfody, 
tojiulge bcfl: whether this defcription be right or wrong? 
lo. I'o the art of filhing, Socrates, without doubt. 

" This latter circumflance is mentioned by Homer at fome diftance from the former, eiglit 
lines intervening. Plato brings them together, fclec^ing them out from the other particulars of 
thnt fjcfcripiion, as the two moft fingular and remarkable, the mod blamed by the phyficians, and 
ridiculed by the wits of thofe davs. Rut in the 3d book of his Republic, he anfwers all their cri- 
ticifms and cavils himfelf, in ajufl: defence of the great poet, and of fuch a method of treating 
wounded perfous, in the more fimple, lefs luxuriant, and healthier ages. The verfes of Homer, 
here cited, are to be found in the eleventh book of the Iliad. — S. 

- Mad we been to hare tranflated this paflage immediately^from Homer, we (liould have made 
the lad line llius : "Rearing their fates dellru<5live" — the Greek word being nrpa in the copies 
of Homer, in(li;ad of which we read 7r>ia« in thofe of Plato. Upon this occafion, we beg leave, 
once for all, loadvertifc our readers, that in many pafTages of Homer, as cited by Plato, there arc 
variations, and iholb fometimcs maleriil, from the received reading of the text of that poet 5 
and that this was one of the reafons on which wc grounded our undertaking to tranflate ill thofe 
paffiiges afrefli ; when Mr. Pope's verfion, fo excellent upon the whole, might otherv.ife have well 
excufed us from that trouble. The pafllinc of Homer, now before us, occurs in the h.ft book of 
ti)e Iliad.— S. 

£oc. 
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Soc. Confider now, fuppofe yourfelf had taken the part of qucftloner, and 
were to fay to me thus ; Since then, Socrates, you have found what paflagcs 
in Homer it belongs to ' each of thofe arts before mentioned, feverally to 
difcern and criticife with good judgment ; come, find mc out, upon the fubjed 
of divination, what paflages it is the buflnefs of a diviner critically to exa- 
mine, and to tell us v^'hether the poetical account be right or vvrono- : 
condder, how eafdy 1 fliould be able to give you a fatisfa<5lory and a proper 
anfwer. For Homer has many paflages relating to this fubjedt in his OdyiYey, 
particularly one, where Theoclymenus the diviner, ' one of the race of 
Melampus, addreffes the wooers of Penelope in this manner ; 

Mark'd out by Heav'n for great events ! What ill 
Is this attends yc ! what fad omens point 
Prefageful ! round ye fome dark vapour fpreads 
Hisdulky wings; head, face, and lower limbs 
In (hades involving : thick through burden'd air 
Roll hollow founds lamenting : dropping tears 
Stain of each mourning ftatue the wet cheeks: 
Crowded the porch, and crowded is the hall 
With fpeftres ; down to Pluto's (hadowy reign 
Ghofts fceni they gliding : the fun's cheery light 
Is loll from heaven : a gloom foreboding falls, 
O'erhangingall things, fadd'ning every heart. 

On the fame fubje^Sl he writes in many places of his Iliad ; as, for inftance, 
where he defcribes that fight, which happened under the Grecian fortifications. 
For he there gives us this relation of it ; 

While eager they preparM to pafs the moat, 

And force th^ intreuchments ; o'er them came a bird 

' It IS obfervable, that Plato her« takes his four inftances from four different forts of arts ; the 
firft from one of the arts military ; the fecond from one of the liberal arts ; the third from one of 
the mechanical kind ; and the fourth from one of thofe arts relating to religion. His ends in 
thus multiplying and varying his inftances are thefe ; one is, to (how the univerfality of Homer's 
genius ; and another is, to make it appear the more plainly, what a variety of arts the poet muft 
have been ma(ler of, had he wrote, not from a divine genius, but from real (kill humanly ac- 
quired. With the fame view he inftances again a little further in the arts imperatorial, liberal, 
fervile, and mechan ca!.— S. 

» See the OdylTey of Homer, b. xv. v. 225, &c. But the fine defcriptive fpeech following is 
taken out of th€ twentieth book of that poet. — S. 

Tow 'ring 
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Tow'ring, an eagle, from the ' left of heaven, 

Their cnlcrprifc forbidding; on he came. 

And in his talons bore a dragon, huge, 

Enormous, gllll'ning horrid with red fcales. 

Still livM the ferpent ; and though clofe with death 

He drove, and gafp'd, and panted ; yet his rage 

And venom he forgot not ; for half rnnnd 

Wreathing the pliant joints of his high crefl:, 

With backward ftrokc he pierc'd his griping foe : 

His brcaft he pierc'd, where clofe beneath the neck 

Soft to the flroke it yielded. Stung with fniart, 

Loofcn'd his gripe the foe, and to the ground 

Down dropp'd him. Mid the martial throng the bead 

Fell : while the bleeding bird with clangor fliriil 

Strain'd onward his weak flight, where bore the winds. 

Thefe paffages, and others of the fame kind, fhall I fay, it belongs to the 
diviner to confider, and to critlcife ? 

lo. So will you fay what is true, Socrates. 

Soc. You fpeak truth yourfelf, lo, in this. Come on then, and tell mc, 
as I have fcleded out for you certain paffages from the Odyfley, and from the 
Iliad, appertaining fome of them to the diviner, fome to the phyfician, and 
others to the fiflierman ; in return, do you pick out for me (fiiiceyou arc 
better verfcd in Homer than lam) fuch paflages, lo, as appertain to the rhap- 
fodift, and relate to the rhapfodical art : fuch as it becomes the rhapfodift to 
examine and to criticife, with a judgment and Ikill fuperior to that of other 
men. 

lo. The whole of Homer I affirm it to be, Socrates. 

^ This circumflancc is very Important. For upon the principles of augury, one kind of divina- 
tion, had the flight of the eagle over their heads been, on the contrary, from the right fide of the 
heavens, that is, from the eart, making toward the left, or weft, it had been a prefage of good 
fucccfs. Yet is this circumftance carelefsly omitted by Mr. Pope. Now the paflage being cited 
by Plato, exprefsly, as an inftance tofliow that Homer treats of the art of divination, we could not, 
wiiliout an abfurdity, pafs over that part ofit, which is the moft material with regard to the fcope 
of our author in this place. And as this often is the cafe, that where Plato cites Homer for fomc 
particular purpofe, Mr. Pope's verfion happens there to be defetSlive, we found ourfelves obliged, 
for this further rcafon, to attempt fetting thofe paflTages in their proper light by a new tranflai- 
tion. This is cited from the rti'^^oixax^^^ or twelfth book of the Iliad. — S. 
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Soc. You denied it, lo, but juft now, to be the whole of Homer. ' What> 
are you fo forgetful ? It ill becomes, however, a man, who is a rhapfodift, ta 
be forgetful. 

lo. But what is it now that I have forgot ? 

Soc. Do you not remember, that you affirmed the art of rhapfody to be 
an art different from that of chariot-driving ? 

lo. I do remember it. 

Soc. Did not you allow too, that being a different art, it was accompanied 
by fkill and judgment in a different fort of things ? 

lo. I did allow it. 

Soc. The art of rhapfody therefore, according to your own account, is not 
accompanied by (kill and judgment in things of every fort ; nor will the 
rhapfodifl know all things. 

lo. With an exception, perhaps, Socrates, of fuch fort of things. 

Soc. By fuch fort of things, which you are pleafed to except, you mean 
fuch things as belong to nearly all the other arts. But, fuice the rhapfodift 
knows not all things, pray what are thoie things which he does know ? 

lo. He knows, I prefumc, what is proper for a man to fpeak, and what 
for a woman ; what for a flave, and what for a freeman ; what for thofe 
who are under government or command, and what for the 'governor and 
the commander. 

Soc. For the commander, do you mean who has the command of a fhip 
at fea, amidft a tempeft, what is proper for him to fpeak, that the rhapfodift- 
will know better than the mafter of a fhip ? 

lo. Not fo ; for this indeed the mafter of a (hip will know bcft. 

Soc. For the governor then, who has the government of the fick, what is 
proper for fuch a one to fpeak, will the rhapfodift know better than the 
phyfician ? 

lo. Not this neither. 

Soc. But that which is proper for a (lave, you fay,. 

lo. I do. 

' The Greek here is erroneoufly printed in all the editions, thus ij (inftead of j5) oz/tw? itru^^c^yMv ii) 
accordingly, Cornarius tranflates it, " Aut iia oblivio/us es iP" Thia error of the prcfs, we hope, 
will be corrected in the next edition of Plato.'—S* 

Soc, 
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Soc. For inftance now, a flave, whofe office it is to keep the cattle, what 
is proper for him to fpeak, when the herd grows wild and madding, in order 
to pacify and tame them ; do you fay the rhapfodifl: will know this better 
than the cow-keeper ? 

lo. No, to be fure. 

Soc. That, however, which is proper for a woman to fpeak ; for a woman- 
weaver now, fuppofe, relating to the fabric of cloth, 

lo. No, no, 

Soc. But he will know what is proper for a man to fpeak, who has the 
command of an army, in order to animate his men. 

lo. You have it ; fuch fort of things the rhapfodift will know, 

Soc. What is the art of rhapfody then the art of commanding armies? 

lo. Truly I ' fliould know what fpeech is proper for the/ commander of 
an army, 

Soc. Becaufe you have, perhaps, the art of generalfhip, lo. For fuppofe 
you were {killed in the arts of horfemanfhip and of mufic, both of them, 
you would be a good judge of what horfes were well-managcd, and would 
be able to diflinguifli them from fuch as were managed ill. Now, in that 
cafe, were I to a(k you this queftion, by which of your arts, lo, do you know 
the well-managed horfes ? do you know them through your ikill in horfe- 
manfliip, or through your fkill in mufic ? what anfwer would you make 
me ? 

lo. Through my (kill in horfemanfhip, I fhould anfwer. 

Soc. Again; when you diflinguifhed rightly the good performers ia 
mufic, would not you own, that you diflinguifhed them by your being fkilled 
in mufic ; and not fay it was owing to your Ikill in horfemanfhip ? 

lo. Certainly. 

Soc. But now that you undcrftand what belongs to the * command of 

* III the printed editions of the Greek we here read yvoinv '^ov> ip* tyu, whereas certainly we 
ought to read y.oinv ycuv av (or clfe aV) eyco. — S. 

^ This refers to an aflcrlif)n of f<)*s a Utile before. It fcems neceflary, therefore^ in this place 
to read a-Tfu y^y.Kct, (as the ftnie alfo requires), and not crpanuriMa, military affairs, as it is printed, 
;and accordingly iranflated by Cornarius and Serranus. Ficinus, however, Grynaus, and Bembo, 
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armies, whether do you underftand this by means of your (kill In the art of 
generalfliip, or as you are an excellent rhapfodlft ? 

Jo. There appears to me no difference. 

Soc. What mean you by no difference ? Do you mean, that the art of 
rhapfody and the art of generalfhip are one and the fame art ? or do you ad- 
mit them to b€ two different arts I 

lo. I think they are one art only. 

Soc. Whoever then happens to be a good rhapfodift,, the fame man muft 
alfo be a good sreneral". 

lo. By all means, Socrates. 

Soc. ' And whoever happens to be a good general, muft he be a good 
rhapfodift too ? 

lo. This, I think, does not hold true. 

Soc. 2 But that other confeqiience, you think, will liold true, that who- 
ever is a good rhapfodift is alfo a good general. 

lo. Beyond all doubt. 

Soc. Now are not you the mod excellent of all the Grecian rhapfodiflrs? 

lo. Certainly fo, Socrates. 

Soc. Do you alfo then, lo, excel the reft of the Grecians in knowing ho\f 
to command armies ? 

lo. ^ Be affured, Socrates, that I do; for I have acquired that knowledge 
from the works of Homer. 

Soc. In the name of the gods then, lo, what can be the meaning that,, 
excellent as you are above the reft of the Grecians, both as a general and as 
a rhapfodift, you choofe to make your appearance only in this latter charac- 
ter ; and travel about all over Greece, reciting and expounding, hut rake not 
the command of the Grecian armies? Is it becaufe you think the Grecians 

» We choofe, here, to tread in the fteps of Ficinus, deviating from the printed original, where 
the fentence is not interrogative, bwt affirmative. — S. 

* By a ftrange perverfenefs in the editors or printers of the Greek text, this fentence is changei 
into a queftion ; by whie.h means the humorous turn of it is half loft.— S. 

3 The words of Plato are tu icr9t. This was an arrogant expreflion, frequent in the mouths oi 
the fophifts. See Plato's Sympofium. In the fame fpirit he here very properly attributes it to lo. 
Yet Bembo renders it thus in Italian, Tu il fui bi:iu) following the fenfe^ or rather nonfenfc) 
given it by Cornarius and Serranus. — S. 

are 
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are m great need ofa rhapfo^Vft, or of a man to repeat verfes to them with a 
golden crown upon his head, but have no occafion at all for a general ? 

lo. 1 he city, which I belong to, Socrates, is under the government of 
yours, and her forces are commanded by the Athenians : therefore ihe is in 
no want ofa general. And as to your city, or that of the Lacedaemonians, 
neither of you would appoint me her general^ becaufe you have,, both ofyou^ 
a high opinion of your own fufficiency. 

Soc. What, my friend Io» do you not know Apollodorus of Cyzicum ? 

lo. Which Apollodorus ? 

Soc. Him, whom the Athenians have often appointed to the command of 
their armies, though a foreigner. Then there is, beiides, Phanofthenes the 
Andrian,, and ' Heraclides of Clazomenas ; upon whom xho, city, notwith- 
ftanding that they are foreigners, yet becaufe they have ^ approved then> 
felves confiJerable and worthy men, confers the chief command of her army, 
with other pofts of power and government. And will not the city then be- 
Aow her honours on lo the Ephefian, and appoint him her general, fhould 

he 

* This general is mentioned by ^Ilan In his Various Hi (lories, b. xiv. c. 5. together with 
Apollodorus of Cyzicum, and both of them with high commendations; but in fuch a manner, 
it mufi be owned, as to induce a fufpicion, that he had all his knowledge of them from this paf- 
fage of the lo — S. 

* Plato fccms lo take this opportunity of expreffing the eftecm he had for thcfe three com- 
manders; under whom, it is probable, that Socrates had fcrved his country in fome of ihofe 
compalgns \\ bich he had made with fo much glory. See Plato's Banquet. This whole paifage,, 
however, is underftood in a very ditTcrent fenfe by Athenaeits, b. xi. p. 5:6 who takes this praife 
to be ironical : in confequence of which miftake he beftows ill language on Plato, for having 
here, as he pretends, vilified thefe commanders, and thrown a reflcdion upon the city for pro« 
moting them. According to the fuipofition, therefore, of^Athenaeus, they are introduced here, 
on purpofe to depreciate them, and |iut them on a level with an ignorant rhapfodid. A Itrange 
interpretation 1 by which is wf akencJ, If not entirely deftroyed, as well the force of the argument 
here nfcd i)y Socrates, as of ihaL ril.culc, with which he all along treats lo. For by fetting him 
in comparifop. wi'.h c';Tij;-!a!ul',;> of r<a! merit only, could Socrates, confifkmly with his owa 
rcafonintr, iivalLIatc thi' account ijiven by To, why he was not promoted, in that he was a 
foreigner. Since ;lu; ari^uincnt would he very inconclufivc, if this were fuppofcd the meaning: 
*' Y( w Tee liow the city choofcs t;) nia fcr a pack of fellows, who have no merit, and are forcigners- 
as well as yourfeU'; if you then uiv tiuly an exjicit and able general, though a foreigner, you may 
rcafonably ex;)c6t a {Ijare in fo injudicious a promotion." And as to the irony, Socrates is thus 
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he appear a man valuable, and worthy that regard? What, are not ' you 
Ephelians originally of Athens ? and then, befides, does Ephefus yield the 
preference to any city in point of greatnefs ? But tlie quefllon is about your 
own character, lo ; What fhall we think of you ? For if you fpeak truth, 
when you fay that you are able to difplay the excellencies of Homer through 
your (kill in any art or fcience, yob are a man who does not ad: fairly. For 
after you had profefled to know many fine things, from which you could illuf- 
trate the works of Homer, and had undertaken to give me a fpecimen of that 
knowledge of yours, you deceive and difappoint me: whilfl: you are fo far 
from doing as you promifed, and giving me fuch a fpecimen, that you will 
jiot fo much as inform me what thofe things are in which you have fo pro- 
found a ikill ; and this, notwithftanding I have long prefled you to tell me : 
but abfolutely become, like Proteus, all various and multiform, chantrino- 
backwards and forwards, till at laft you efcape mc, by fVarting up a o-eneral ; 
for fear, I fuppofe, you fhould be driven to difcover how deep your wifdom 
is in the works of Homer. If then you really are an artift, and when you 
.had promifed to give me a fpecimen of your art and knowledge in Homer, 
wilfully difappoint me ; you adt, as I juft now faiJ, unfairly. If indeed vou 



ttiade to go out of his way, and take off the ridicule from To, whilft he turns it upon others. But 
the reafoning is juft, and the ridicule on lo continued (Irong, upon the contrary fuppofition, ex- 
prefled in other words thus : " Your being a foreigner can be no bar to your preferment; let not 
that deter you from fo laudable an ambition : you fee what regard the city pays to men of great 
abilities, though born in other countries. Let tl>e fuccefs, therefore, of Apoiiodorus and the reft 
encourage you to offer yourfclf a candidate : for you on other accounts have ftill fairer pretenfions.'* 
Were the point, now in debate, a matter to be decided by authority, to that of Athenoeus we 
might oppofe that of JElian, who coninicnds the compliment, made by Plato in this paflagc, not 
oialy to the three foreign generals, but to the city of Athens ai the fame time, for giving hcrfirft 
honours to fuperior virtue, wherever found, without regard to birth-place or to popular favour. 
See ^Jian. Var. Hid. lib. xiv. c. 5.— S. 

^ Socrates, having now fulTiciently derided the perfoual arrogance and ignorance of lo, before 
he quits him, beflows an ironical farcafm or two upon the general vanity of lo's countrymen; 
who, while they were (unk in Aliatic luxury and effeminaty, valued themfelves highly, in the 
•firft place, upon their defcent from the Athenians, fo iilullriuus for wifdom and valour, and next 
on account of their opulence and magni licence ; circumftanees, in truth, redounding only to their 
Ihame; yet the ufual topi-cs of boaft, ihefe two, high defcent and outward greatnefs, whether in 
nations or private pcrfons, degenerated from their anceftors, and void of thofe virtues which raiftd 
them to that greatnefs.— S. 
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are not an artift, but an enthufiaft, one of thofe who from divine allotnrient 
are infpired by Homer ; and thus, without any real knowledge, are able to 
utter abundance of fine words about the writings of that poet, agreeably to the 
opinion which I had of you before ; in this cafe you are not guilty of any un- 
fair dealing* Choofe then, whether of thefe two opinions you would have 
me entertain of you; whether this, that you are a man, who a61s unfairly ; 
or this other, that you are a man under the influence of fome divinity. 

lOw Great is the difference, O Socrates : it is certainly much the better 
thing to be deemed under divine influence. 

Soc. This better thing then, lo, is with you, to be deemed by us, in your 
encomiums upon Homer, an enthuiiaft, and not an artift. 



THE END OK THE lOi. 
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JL HE enfuing Dialogue, which difputes whether names have been afligncJ 
to things from nature or pofition, and whether fome at leaft are not derived 
from a more divine origin than that of human invention, has been highly 
cenfured by modern critics for its etymologies, which they contend are for 
the moft part falfe. This cenfure originated from not perceiving that the in- 
tention of Plato ill this Dialogue is to inveftigate names philofophically, and 
not grammatically, and that he defpifes the matter, but is efpecially atten- 
tive to the form of names ; though this was obvious to the philologift Sel- 
den, as may be feen in his treatife on the Syrian gods : — and in the next 
place, Plato mingles, in his inveftigation, the ferious with the jocofe : fo that 
in the firfl part of the Dialogue, when he inveftigates the names of the god?, 
he is perfe6tly in earneft, as is highly proper on fuch an occ-afion ; and in the 
middle part he facetioufly ridicules the followers of Heraclitus, who confi- 
dered all things as perpetually flowing, without admitting any periods of re- 
pofe. Hence, in order to explode this opinion, which is erroneous in the 
extreme, when extended to intelligible as well as fenfible natures, he proves 
that, by an abufe of etymologies, all names may be fhown to have been efta- 
bliflied, as belonging to things borne along, flowing, and in continual gene- 
ration. 

With refpe<St to the fub]e6l matter of this logical Dialogue, which is the in- 
vention, and as it were generation of names, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
there were two opinions of the antients on this particular ; one of Heraclitus 
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and his followers, among whom Cratylus held a confiderable rank ; tlie other 
of certain Parmenidaeans, among wh6m Hfcrmog^nics was no ignoble advo- 
cate. Of the former of thefe, Crat>las, it is reported that Plato was an au- 
ditor ; and he is faid to have been under the tuition of the latter in theoloo-j- 
cal concerns. And the Heraclitics indeed afferted that names confift-lrom 
nature alone, and that the confcnt of men contributes nothing to their for- 
mation or invention. But the Parmenidcans affirmed, that names were nol; 
the produ6lions of nature, but received their conformation from the arbi- 
trary decifion of men, by whom they were afligned and impofed upon things. 
The more early Academics or difciples of Plato enibraced the opinion of the 
Heraclitics; and the more early Peripatetics that of Hermogenes : while in 
^he mean time each fe^ endeavoured to bring over its leader to the doflrine 
which it embraced ; though, as we (hall now Ihcw from Ammonius^ the 
fentiments of Plato and Ariflotie on this fubjedt differed only in words, and 
not in reality. 

In order therefore to be convinced of this, it is neceflary to obferve, that 
the dogma of thofe who confidered names as confiding from nature, and not 
from the will of men, received a two-fold diftribution. Hence one part, as 
tlie Heraclitics, were of opinion that names were natural, becaufe they arc 
the produdtions and works of nature. F^or (fay they) proper and peculiar 
names are prepared and afligned from the nature of things, nootherwife than 
proper or fecret fenfes are attributed from the fame caufe to every thing. For 
that which is vifible is judged to be different from that which is tangible, be- 
caufe it is perceived by a different fenfe. But names are fimilar to natural re- 
femblances ; i. e. to fuch as are beheld in mirrors, or in water, and not lo fuch 
as are the produ6lions of art. And indeed thofe are to be confidered as deno- 
minating things, who produce true and folid names of this kind ; but thofe 
who adt in a different manner, do not properly denominate, but only emit a 
fotind or voice. But it is the bufinefs of a prudent, learned, and truly philo- 
fbphic man, always to invefligate names, which are peculiarly conflituted 
and afligned to each particular from the nature of things ; jurt as it is the 
province of one who pofiefTes an acute fight, to know and judge rightly the 
proper fimilitudes of every vifible object. 

• la Ariftot, de Interpretationc. 
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But the other clafs of thofe who defended this opinion, afTerted that names 
confift from nature, becaufc they correfpond to the nature of the deno- 
minated particulars. For (fay they) names ought to be illuftrious and figni- 
ficant, that they may exprefs things with perfpicuity and precifion. As if 
(for inftance) any one fhould be bora with a difpofition admirably adapted 
to imperial command, fuch a one may with great propriety be called Agefi* 
laus or Archidamus. And that on this account fuch names are natural, be- 
caufe they fignificantly accord with the things which fuch names imply. 
For the perfon juft adduced may be elegantly called Archidamus, becaufe he 
is able to rule over the people; and Agefilaus, becaufe he is the leader of the 
people. They add befides, that names are indeed fimilar to images ; but to 
thofe only which do not confift from nature, but which are the offspring of 
human art, fuch as pidures and ftatues, in which we evidently perceive that 
various fintilitudes of refemblances correfpond to the various exemplars of 
things ; and that thefe render more, but thofe lefs exprefs effigies of things, 
according as the Ikill of the artificer, by employing the dexterity of art, is able 
to fafhion them in a more or lefs convenient manner. But the truth of this 
(fay they) may be clearly evinced from hence, that we often inVeftigate the 
natures of things by an analysis of names ; and, after a procefs of this kind, de- 
monflratc that names are afligned adapted to the things which they exprefs. 

In like manner, the dogma of thofe who afcribed names to the confent of 
men received a two-fold divifion. And one part indeed defended fuch a 
pofition of names, as the Parmenidaean Hermogenes in the prefent Dialogue, 
viz. that names might be formed according to every one's arbitrary deter- 
mination, though this (hould take place without any rational caufe : fo that 
if a man fhould call any thing by juft whatever name he pleafed, the name 
in this cafe would be proper, and accommodated to the things denominated* 
But the other part, fuch as the more antient Peripatetics, afferted that nan[)»es 
ought not to be formed and afligned by men raflily, according to the opinion 
of Hermogenes, but with deliberation and defign. And that the artificer of 
names ought to be a perfon endued with univerfal fcience, in order that he 
may be able to fabricate proper and becoming names for all the variety of 
things. Hence they aflerl that names confift from the determinations of 
men, and not from nature, becaufe they are the inventions of the reafoning 
foul, and are properly accommodated from hence to things themfelvcs. For 

thofe 
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thofe antient founders of names did not rafhiy and without defign denomi- 
nate marftiea of the female genus, but rivers of the male (not to mention the 
various tribes of animals), but they chara6ierized the former by the feminine 
genus, becaufe, like the foul, they are certain receptacles ; and called the 
latter by a mafculi»e appellation, on account of their entering into and 
mingling thcmfelves with the former. In like manner they affigned the 
mafculine genus to intelle£l, and marked foul with a feminine appellation ; 
becaufc intelle£t diffufes its light upon foul, which, in coufequence of receiv- 
ing it from thence in her rnmofl penetralia, ts moft truly faid to be filled 
and illuminated by intelle6l. They like wife very properly employed au 
equal analogy in the fun and moon, on account of the abundant emanation 
of light from the former, and the reception of the prolific rays by the latter. 
But with refped to the neuter and common genus, as they judged that thefe 
were eoiiftituted and compofed frpm the mixture or feparation of the maf» 
culine and feminine genus, hence they fignificantly affigned them to certain 
things in' a congruous proportion of nature. 

Hence it appears that Ariftotle and the Peripatetics differ only in words 
from Plato and the Academics : fince the latter afTert that names confifl 
from nature, becaufe they fignify particulars in a manner accommodated to 
the nature of things ; but the former contend that names are the offspring of 
human invention, becaufe they have been fagacioufly a/Iigned by a mofl ikil- 
ful architect as it were of fpeaking, and this according to the exigency of 
nature. But the prefent Dialogue fufficiently proves that this is a true in- 
terpretation of Plato's opinion on this interefling fubje£t ; fince Socrates here 
cflablifhcs himfelf as a medium between Hermogenes and Cratylus, and re- 
markably reprehends each by a multitude of very conclufive reafons. For he 
plainly demonflrates that names cannot alone confifl from the arbitrary de- 
termination of men, as Hermogenes feemed to affert, on account of the uni- 
verfal genera of things, and immutable and eternal natures to which a flablc 
and right reafon of names may be well afcribed, both becaufe they are per- 
petual and conflant, and known to all men from the beginning, and becaufe 
they are allotted a nature definite and immovable. And again, he fhows that 
neither can names confifl from nature in the manner which the Heraclitics 
endeavour to fupport, on account of the gliding and fluxible nature of in- 

dividuals^ 
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iividuals, to which names can neither be conveniently afligned nor well 
adapted for any confiderable period of time. 

But that the reader may fee the progreflion of names from their fources, 
which are the gods, let him attend to the following beautiful pafTage from 
Proclus on the Theology of Plato', ** The firft, mod principal, and truly 
divine names muft be confidered as eftabliftied in the gods themfelves. But 
thofe of the fecond order, and which are the refemblances of thefe, fubfi/ling 
in an intelledual manner, muft be (aid to be of a demoniacal condition. 
And thofe in the third rank, emanating indeed from truth, but fafhioned 
logically, and receiving the laft reprefentation of divine concerns, make their 
appearance from fcientific men, who at one time energize according to a 
divine afflatus, and at another time intelledually, generating images in mo- 
tion of the inward fpedacles of their fouls. For as the demiurgic intelle(5l 
cftabliflies about matter reprefentations of the iirft forms fubfifting in his 
eflencc, temporal refemblances of things eternal, divifible of fuch as are in- 
divifible, and produces as it were (hadowy images of true beings ; in the 
lame manner, as it appears to me, the fcience which we poflefs, fafhioning 
an intelle6lual produ6tion, fabricates refemblances both of other things and 
of the gods themfelves. Hence it afTimilates through compofilion that which 
in the gods is incompofite ; that which is fimple in them through variety, 
and that which is united through multitude. And thus forming names, it 
manifefts images of divine concerns, according to their laft fubfiftence : for 
it generates each name as if it was a ftatue of the gods. And as the Theur- 
gic art, through certain fymbols, calls forth the unenvying goodnefs of the 
gods, into an illumination of the artificial ftatues ; in the fame manner, the 
intelledual fcience of divine concerns, through compolitions and divifions of 
founds, exhibits the occult efTence of the gods. With great propriety there- 
fore does Socrates in the Philebus affert — that he proceeds with the greateft 
dread in that which refpeds the names of the gods, on account of the caution 
which fhould be employed in thei" inveftigation. For it is neceflary to 
venerate the laft refounding echoes as it were of the gods ; and in confequencc 
of this reverence to eftablifh them in their firft exemplars *." 

T hus 
' Lib. I. cap. 29. 

» Agreeably to this, likewifc, Proclus, in the fourth book of his Commentary on the Parmeni- 

des, which is jullly called by Damafcius^ vrrtfaifowa s^rr/rig-iff a franfctndtnt exfofition, obfervea 
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Thus far the truly divine Proclus; from which admirable pafTage the 
Platonic reader will find all his doubts on this intricate fubjedl fully folved, 
if he only beftows on it that attention which it fo well deferves. I only add, 
that every ingenuous mind may be convinced, from the etymologies of divine 
tiames in this Dialogue, that the latter Platonifts were not perverters of 
their mafler's theology, as is ignorantly aiTerted by verbal critics and modern 
theologifts. This, indeed, will be fo apparent from the enfuing notes, that 
«o greater proof can be defired of the dreadful mental darknefs in which 
fuch men are involved, notwithflanding the great acumen of the former, 
and the much-boafled but delufive light of the latter. 

as follows : Tro^Xai ra^si$ iurt xcct ruv ovofxaruVf o<rvtp SVi iuti mv yvufftav xat ra fitv auruy ^tta Ar/irm, 
ii A)V 01 xara^^KTTtpoi ^eoi Tovq irp amcoy ovofjtoi^oua^i' ra 3t ayyiXwa, ?i uv oi ayytXot eaurovt rtxai T»yj Sfot/j' 
«ra Je ^aijtxovia, ra 3c avdpu'jriva. Mai ra. /xtv tern pnru xat ti^tY, ra 3f apfnra. xat oXwf uffTttp 7i/xa; o KparuXof 
^vaJiJatrxfj, xai irpo romov » tvdioj Tcapa^offtSi xat ytuorti, xat ovofiaata ftapopoi sari. — i. e, " There are 
many orders of names, as well as of cognitions ; and fome of ihefc are called divine, through 
which fubordinate gods denominate fuch as are prior to them : but others are angelic, through 
which >angels denominate thcmfelves and the gods ; and others are daemoniacal, and others again 
human. And fome are effable by us, but others are ineffable. And univerfally, as the Cratylus 
informs us, and prior to this, the divine tradition (ic /. theZoroaftrian oracles), there is a difference 
io nomination as well as in knowledge." 
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HERMOGENES, CRATYLUS, SOCRATES. 



HERMOGENES. 

Are you willing, then, that we (hould communicate this difcourfe to So- 
crates ? 

Crat. If you think proper. 

Herm. Cratylus here, Socrates, fays, that there is a re61itude of name na- 
turally fubfifting in every thing ; and that this is not a name which certain 
perfons pronounce from cuftom, while they articulate a portion of their 
voice ; but that there is a certain reditude of names which is naturally the 
fame both among Greeks and Barbarians. I alk him, therefore, whether 
Cratylus is his true name, or not. He confefTes it is. I then inquire of 
him, what is the appellation belonging to Socrates ? He replies, Socrates. 
In all other particulars, therefore, I fay, is not that the name by which we 
call each ? Yet, fays he, your name is not Hermogenes, though all men fhould 
agree in calling you fo. And upon my eagerly defiring to know the mean* 
in^ of what he fays, he does not declare any thing, but ufes diflimulation 
towards me, feigning as if he was thinking about fomething on this fub- 
jed, which if he fhould be willing to relate clearly, he would oblige me to 
agree with liim in opinion, and to fay the fame as he does. If, therefore, 
you can by any means conje6ture this divination of Cratylus, I ihall very 
gjadly hear you ; or rather, if it is agreeable to you, I (hould much more 
gladly hear your opinion concerning the reditude of names. 

VOL. V. 3 R Soc. 
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Soc. O Hermogenes, foil of Hipponicus, according to the antient proverb, 
beautiful things are difficult to be underftood ; and the dilcipline rel*pe6ting 
names is no fmall affair. If» therefore, I had heard that dennonftration of Pro- 
dicus, valued at fifty drachmas, which inftru6ted the hearer in this very parti- 
lar, as he himfelf fays, nothing would hinder but that you might immediately 
know the truth refpecling the reditude of names : but I never have 
heard it ; and am acquainted with nothing more than the circumftance 
about the drachmas. Hence I am unacquainted with the truth re- 
fpeding thefe particulars ; but am nevcrthelefs prepared to invefligate this 
affair, along with you and Cratylus. But as to his telling you, that your 
name is not in reality Hermogenes, 1 fufped that in this he derides you : 
for he thinks, perhaps, that you are covetous of wealth, and at the fame 
time have not obtained your defire. • Eiit, as I jufl now faid, the knowledge 
of thefe matters is difficult. However, placing the arguments in common, it 
is proper to confider, whether the truth is on your fide, or on that of 
Cratylus. 

Herm. But indeed, Socrates, though I have frequently difputed with Cra- 
tylus and many others, yet I cannot perfuadc myfelf, that there is any other 
reditude of nomination, than what cuftom and mutual confcnt have eflab- 
lifhed. For to me it appears, that the name which any one aligns to a thing, 
is a proper name ; and that, if he fhould even change it for another, this name 
will be no lefs right than the firfl ; jufi: as we are accufbomed to change the 
names of our fervants, Fcrl am of opinion, that no name is naturally inhe- 
rent in any thing, but fubfif^s only from the law and habit of thofe by whom 
it is inftituted and called. But, if the cafe is otherwife, I am prepared both to 
learn and hear, not only from Cratylu'', but from any other perfbn 
whatever. 

Soc. Perhaps, Hermogenes, you fay fomething to the purpofe. Left 
us confider therefore. Is that by which any one calls any thing, the name 
of that thing > 

Herm, To me it appears fo. 

Soc. And this, whether a private perfon calls it, or a city ? 
Herm. 1 think lb. 

Soc. What, then, if I fhould call anything in fuch a manner, as to deno- 
minate that an horfc which we now call a man, and that a man which we 

now 
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now call a horfe ; would not the name man remain the fame publicly, but 
the name horfe privately ; and again, privately the name man, and publicly the 
name horfe ? Would you not fpeak in this manner ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Tell me, then, do you call it any thing to fpeak true and falfe ? 

H£RM. I do. 

Soc. Therefore, one thing will be a true fentence, but another a fal(e 
one. Will it not ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not that fentence, then, which fpeaks of things as they are, be a 
true fentence ; but that which fpeaks of them different from what they are, a 
falfe one? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Is not this, therefore, to fpeak of things which are, and which arc 
not, by difcourfe. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But with refpedltoa fentence which is true, is the whole true, but 
the parts of it not true ? 

Herm. The parts, alfo, are no otherwife than true. 

Soc. But whether are the large parts true, and the fmail ones not ? or, arc 
all the parts true ? 

Herm. I think that all the parts are true. 

Soc. Is there any part of what you fay, fmaller than a namcf 

Herm. There is not. But this is the fmalleft of all. 

Soc. And does not this name belong to a true fentence i 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And this, you fay, is true, 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. But is not the part of a falfe fentence falfe? 

Herm. I fay It is. 

Soc. It is permitted us, therefore, to call a name true and falfe, fincc 
we can ca'l a fentence fo. s 

Herm. How fhouldit not be f o ? 

Soc. Is that, therefore, which each perfon fays the name of a thing is, the 
iiaiTX of tli^t thing i 

3R 2 Herm. 
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Herm. Certainly, 

Soc. Will there be as many names belonging to a things a^ any perlon 
afTigns it ; and at that time when he affigns them ? 

Herm, I have no other rectitude of name, Socrates, than this ; that I may 
call a thing by one name, which I aflign to it, and you by another, which 
you think proper to attribute to it. And after this manner, I fee that 
in cities, the fame things are afligned proper names, both among the Greeks 
with other Greeks, and among the Greeks with the Barbarians. 

Soc. Let us fee, Hermogenes, whether things appear to you to fubfifl iu 
fuch a manner, with refped to the peculiar eflence of each, as they did to 
Protagoras, who faid that man was the meafure of all things ; fo that things 
are, with refped to me, fuch as they appear to me ; and that they are fuch 
to you, as they appear to you : or do fome of thefe appear to you to poflefs 
a certain ftability of eflence ? 

Herm. Sometimes, Socrates, through doubting, I have been led to this^ 
which Protagoras aflerts ; but yet this does not perfeftly appear to me to be 
the cafe. 

Soc. But what, was you never led to conclude that there is no fuch thing 
as a man perfectly evil ? 

Herm. Never, by Jupiter ! But I have often been difpofed to think, that 
there are fome men profoundly wicked, and that the number of thefe is 
great. 

Soc. But have you never yet fecn men perfectly good ? 

Herm. Very few, indeed. 

Soc. You have feen fuch then ? 

Herm. I have. 

Soc. How, then, do you ef^ablifh this? Is it thus: That thofe who are 
completely good, are completely prudent ; and that the completely bad, are 
completely imprudent ? 

Herm, It appears fo to me. 

Soc. If, therefore, Protagoras fpeaks the truth, and this is the truth itfelf, 
for every thing to be iuch as it appears to every one, can fome of us be pru- 
dent, and fome o/us imprudent ? 

Herm. By no means. 

Soc. And this, as I think, appears perfedlly evident to you, that, fince 

there 
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there is fuch a thlug as prudence and inripTudence, Protagoras does not en- 
tirely fp ak the truth ; for one perfon will not in reality be more prudent 
than another, if that which appears to every one, is to every one true. 
Herm. It is fo* 

Soc. But neither do I think you will agree with Euthydennus, that alt 
things fubfift together with all, in a fimilar maiAier, and always; for thus 
things would not be good, and others evil, if virtue and vice were always^ 
and in a fimilar manner, inherent in all things* 
Herm You fpcak the truth. 

Soc- If, therefore, neither all things fubfin: together (imilarly and always 
with all things, nor each thing is what it appears to each perfon, it is evident 
that there are certain things which poiTefs a /lability of eflence, and this not 
from us, nor in confequence of being drawn upwards and downwards by us^ 
through the power of imagination, but which fubfift from themfelves, accord^ 
ing to the effence which naturally belongs to them. 
Herm. This appears to me, Socrates, to be the cafe* 

Soc. Will,, therefore, the things themfelves naturally fubfift in this man- 
ner, but their a61ions not fo ? or are their a6lioiis, in like manner, one certarii 
fpccies of things ? 

Herm. They are perfe611y fo.. 

Soc. Adions therefore, alfo, are performed according to the nature which 
they pofTefs, and not according to our opinion. As, for inftance, if we 
fliould attempt to cut any thing, Ihall we fay that each, particular can be di- 
vided juft as we pleafe, and with what we pleafe ? or rather, (hall we not fay, 
that if we delire tocut any thing according to its natural capacity of receiving 
fedion, and likewlfe with that inflrument which is natural for the purpofe, 
we (liall divide properly,. effe6l fomething fatisfa6lory, and a6t. rightly ? But 
that if we do this contrary to nature, we ihall wander from the purpofe, and 
perform nothing ? 

Herm. To me it appears fo. 

Soc. If therefore we fhould attempt to burn anything, we ought not to 
burn it according to every opinion, but according to that which is right; and 
this is no other, than after tl)at manner in which any thing is naturally 
adapted to burn and be burnt, aad with, thofe materals which are proper 
on the occafion. 

Herm, It is fo, Soc^ 
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Soc. Mttfl: we . not, therefore, proceed with other things' after the fame 
manner ? 

Herm. Entirely {o, 

Soc. Is not to fpeak, therefore, one particular operation ? 
Herm, Certainly. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, does he fpeak rightly, who fpeaks jufl: as he 
thinks fit ; or he, who fpeaks in fuch a manner as the nature of things requires 
him to fpeak, and themfelves to be fpoken of; and who thinks, that if he 
fpeaks of a thing with that which is accommodated to its nature, he fhall ef- 
fe£l: fomething by fpeaking ; but that, if he ads otherwife, he fhall wander 
from the truth, and accompliih nothing to the purpofe ? 
Herm. It appears to me, it will be juft as you fay. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, the nomination of a thing, a certain part of fpeak- 
ing ? For thofe who denominate things, deliver after a manner fen* 
tences. 

Herm. Entirely fo, 

Soc. Is not the nomination of things, therefore, a certain a61ion, fnice to 
fpeak is a certain adion about things ? 
Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But it has appeared that adions do not fubfift with refped to us, 
but that they have a certain proper nature of their own, 
Herm. It has fo. 

Soc. It follows, therefore, that we muH: give names to things, in fuch a 
manner as their nature requires us to denominate, and them to be denomi- 
nated, and by fuch means as are proper, and not juft as we plcafe, if we 
mean to affent to what we have before affsrted. And thus we fliall ad 
and nominate in a fatisfadory manner, but not by a contrary mode of 
c -.ndud. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Come then, anfwer me. Mufl we not fay, that a thing which ouglit 
to be cut, ouG^ht to be cut with fomethiuG: ? 
Herm. Certainly. 

Soc* And that the thread, which ought to be feparated in weaving, ought 
to be feparated with fomething ? And that the thing which ought 16 be per- 
forated, ought to perforated with fomething ? 

Herm, 
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Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewife that the thing which ought to be named, ought to 
be named with fomething? 

Herm. It ought. 

Soc. But with what are the threads feparated in weaving I 

Herm. With the fliuttle. 

Soc. And what is that with which a thing is denominated ? 

Herm. A name. 

Soc. You fpeak well. And hence a name is a certain organ. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. If, therefore, I fhould inquire what fort of an inflrument a (Kuttle 
is, would you not anfwer, that it is an inflrument with which we feparate 
the threads in weaving ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But what do we perform in weaving ? Do we not feparate the woof 
and the threads, which are confufed together ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Would you not anfwer in the fame manner concerning perforating 
and other particulars ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Can you in like manner declare concerning a name, what it is which 
we perform, whilil: we denominate any thing with a name which is a certain 
inflrument ? 

Herm. I cannot. 

Soc. Do we teach one another any thing, and diftinguifh things accords 
ing to their mode of fubfiftence ? 

Herm. Entirely f . 

Soc. A name, therefore, is an inflrument endued with a power of teach* 
ing, and diftinguifhing the effcnce of a thing, in the lame manner as a fhat 
tie with refpe6l to the web. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But is not the fhuttle textorial ^ 

Herm. How fhould it not ? 

Soc. The weaver therefore u/es the ihuttle in a proper manner, fo far as 

concerns 
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concerns the art of weaving ; but he who teaches employs a name beautifully^ 
according to the proper method of teaching. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Through whofe operation is it that the weaver ads properly whea 
he ufes the (hurtle? 

Hekm. The carpenter's. 

Soc. But is every one a carpenter, or he only who pofTefles art ? 

Herm. He who poflefles art. 

Soc. And whofe work does the piercer properly ufe, when he ufes the 
auger ? 

Herm. The blackfmlth's. 

Soc. Is every one therefore a blackfmith, or he only who pofTefles art? 

Herm. He who pofTefles art. 

Soc. But whofe work does the teacher ufe when he employs a name.^ 

Herm. I cannot tell. 

Soc. Nor can you tell who delivered to us us the names which we ufe ? 

Herm. I cannot. 

Soc. Does it not appear to you that the law delivered thefe ? 

Herm. It does. 

Soc. He who teaches, therefore, ufes the work of the legiflator when he 
ufes a name, 
• Herm. It appeas fo to me. 

Soc. But does every man appear to you to be a legiflator, or he only who 
pofTefTes art ? 

Herm. He who poflefTes art. 

Soc. It is not the province, therefore, of every man, O Hermogenes, to 
eftablifha name, but of a certain artificer of names; and this, as it appears, is 
a legiflator, who is the moft rare of artificers among men. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But come, confider, what it is which the legiflator beholdis, when he 
eftabliflies names; and make your furvey from the inftances above ad- 
duced. What is it which the carpenter looks to, when he makes a fhuttle ? 
Is it not to fome fuch thing as is naturally adapted to the purpofes of 

weaving ? 

Herm. 
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Herm. Entirely io. 

Soc. But if the fhiittle fhould break during its fabrication, do yon tliink 
the carpenter would make another, taking pattern by the broken one ? or ra- 
ther would he not look to that form, agreeably to which he endeavoured to 
make the broken (buttle ? 

Herm. It appears to me that he would look to this in his fabrication. 

Soc. Do we not,thTereforc, moft juftly call this form, the (buttle itfelf ? 

IIerm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, it is recjuifite to make (buttles, adapted for the pur- 
pofe of weaving a (lender garment, or one of a clofer texture, or of thread or 
wool, or of any other kind whatever, it is neceflary that all of them (bould 
pofTefs the form of the (bwttle ; but that each (hould be applied to the work to 
which it is naturally accommodated, in the moil becoming manner. 

IIerm. Certainly. 

Soc. And the fame reafoning takes place with refped to other inftrumcnts- 
For an inftrument muft be found out which is naturally adapted to the nature 
of each particular, and a fubftance mud be afTigned to it, from which the arti- 
ficer will not produce juft what he pleafes, but that which is natural to the in- 
ftrument with which he operates. For it is neceflary to know, as it appears* 
that an auger ought to be compofed of iron, in order to operate in each parti- 
cular naturally. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that a (buttle (hould for this pui-pofe be made of wood. 

Herm. It is fo. 

Soc. For every (liuttle, as it appears, is naturally adapted to every fpecies 
of weaving ; and other things in a fimilar manner. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It is necelfary, therefore, excellent man, that the legiflator (bould 
know how to place a name naturally, with refpedt to founds and fyllables ; and 
that, looking towards that particular of which this is the name, he (hould frame 
and cftabli(h all names, if he is defirous of becoming the proper founder of 
names. But if the founder of names does not compofe every name from the 
fame fyllables, we ought to take notice, that neither does every blackfmith 
ufe the fame iron, when he fabricates the fame inftrument for the fake of the 
fame thing ; but that the inftrument is properly compofed, fo long as they 
fabricate it according to the fame idea, though from different forts of 

VOL. V. 3 s iroii.' 
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iron, whether it is made here, or among the Barbarians; . Is not this the 
cafe ? 

Herm. Entirely fo, 

Soc. Will you not therefore be of opinion, that as long as a founder of 
names, both here and among the Barbarians, a/figns a form of name accom- 
modated to each, in any kind of fyllablcs, that while this is the cafe, the 
founder of names here will not be worfe than the founder ia any other 
place ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Who therefore is likely to know whether a convenient form of the 
fhuttle is fituated in every kind of wood ? Does this belong to the artificef 
of the fhuttle, or to the weaver by whom it is ufed ? 

Herm. It is probable, Socrates, that he is more likely to know this, by 
whom the (buttle is ufed. 

Soc, Who is it, then, that ufei the work of the fabricator of the lyre ? 
Is it not he who knows how to inflrud the artificer of it in the heft manner^ 
and who is able to judge whether it is properly made or not J 

Herm* Entirely fo. 

Soc. But who is this I 

Herm. The lyrift. 

Soc. And who is it that ufes the work of the fhipwright } 

Herm. The pilot. 

Soc. And who is he that knows whether the work of the founder of 
names is beautiful, or not ; and who is able to judge concerning it when 
£nifhed, both here and anK)ng the Barbarians ? Muft it not be the perfoa 
who ufes this work ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And is not this pcffon, one who knows, how to interrogate? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And likewife to anfwer } 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But would you call him, who knows how to interrogate and aufwey 
any thing elfe, than one who is Ikilled in dialedic ? 

Herm. I fhould not. 

6oc. It is the bufmefs, therefore, of the fhipwrigbt to make a rudder, 
according to the directions of the pilot, if he means to produce a good rudder, 

Herm. 
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Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. And the legiflator, as it feems, ought, in the eftablifliing of names, 
to confult a man {killed in dialedic, if he means to found them in a beautiful 
manner. 

Herm, He ought. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, O Hermogenes, that the impofition of names 
is no defpicable affair, as you think it is, nor the bufinefs of depraved men, 
or of any that may occur. And Cratylus fpeaks truly, when he fays that 
names belong to things from nature, and that every one is not the artificer 
of names, but he alone who looks to that name which is naturally accommo- 
dated to any thing, and who is able to infert this form of a name in letters 
and fyllables. 

Herm, I have nothing proper to urge, Socrates, in contradiction of what 
you fay. And, perhaps, it is not eafy to be thus fuddenly perfuaded. But I 
think that I fhould be more eafily perfuaded by you, if you could (how me 
what that is which you call a certain re61itude of name according to nature. 

Soc. As to myfelf, O blefled Hermogenes, I fay nothing ; but I even 
almoft forget what I faid a fhort time (ince, that I had no knowledge in this 
affair, but that I would invefligate it in conjunction with you. But now, in 
confequcnce of our mutual furvey, thus much appears to us, in addition to 
our former convi6tion, that a name pofTefles fome natural redlitude ; and 
that e\6ry man does not know how to accommodate names to things, in a 
becoming manner. Is not this the cafe ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. After this, therefore, it is neceflary to inquire, what the reditude of 
name is, if you defire to know this. 

Herm. But I do defire to know it. 

Soc. Confider then. 

Herm. But in what manner is it proper to confider? 

Soc. The mofl: proper mode of inquiry, my friend, muft be obtained from 
thofc endued with fcience, offering them money for this purpofe, and loading 
them with thanks : and thefe are the fophifts, through whom your brother 
Callias, in confequence of having given them a great quantity of money, 
appears to be a wife man. But, fince you have no authority in paternal 
matters, it is proper to fupplicate your brother, and entreat him to fhow you 
that rectitude about things of this kind, which he has learned fr«m Protagoras, 

3 s 2 Herm. 
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Herm. But this rcqueft of mine, Socrates, would be abfurd, if, notwith- 
flanding my entirely rejeding the truth of Protagoras, I fhould be pleafed 
with aflertions refulting from this truth, as things of any worth. 

Soc. But if this does not pleafe you, it is proper to derive our informatiou 
from Homer, and the other poets, 

Herm. And what does Homer fay, Socrates, concerning names ; and where? 

Soc. Every where. But thofe arc the greateft and moft beautiful paflages, 
in which he diflinguifhes between the names which are aflfigncd to the fame 
things by men, and thofe which are employed by the gods. Or do you not 
think that he fpeaks fomething in thefe, great and wonderful, concerning the 
reditude of names ? For it is evident that the o-ods call things according to 
that re(5titude which names naturally pofTefs. Or do you not think fo? 

Herm. I well know, that if the gods denominate any thing, they properly 
denominate it. But what are the paffages you fpeak of? 

Soc. Do you not know, that fpeaking of the Trojan river, which con? 
tefted in a fingular manner with Vulcan, he fays, 

Xanthus its name with tbofe of heav'nly birth, 
But call'd Scamander by the fons of earth' ? 

Herm. 1 do. 

Soc, But what then, do you not think that this is fomething venerable, 
to know in what refpeft it is more proper to call that river Xanthus, than 
Scamander ? Likewife, if you are fo difpofed, take notice that he fays*, the 
feme bird is called Chalcis by the gods, but Cymindis by men. And do you 
think this is a defpicable piece of learning, to know how much more proper it 
is to call the fame bird Chalcis than Cymindis, or Myrines than Batica ; and 
fo in many other inflances, which may be found both in this poet and others? 
But thefe things are, perhaps, beyond the ability of you and me to difcover. 
But thfi names Scamandrius and Aftyanax may, as it appears to me, be com- 
prehended by human fagacity; and it may eafily be feen, what kind of 
redKitude there is in thefe names, which, according to Homer, were given to 
the fon of He€lor. For you doubtlefs know the verfes in which thefe names 
are contained. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Wliich therefore of thefe names do you think Homer confidcred as 
more properly adapted to the boy, Aftyanax or Scamandrius ? 

; Iliad XX. V. 74. * Iliad xiv. v. 291, 

Herm, 
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Herm. I cannot tell 

Soc. But confider the affair in this manner : if any one Hiould alk yoir, 
vhicb you thought would denominate things in the naofl proper manner, the 
more \\'\(c or the more unwile I 

Hkrm. It is manifeft that I fhould anfwer^ the more wife* 

Soc. Which therefore appears to you to be the m.ore wife in citfcs, the 
women or the men» that I may fpeak of the whole genus ? 

Herm. The men. 

Soc. Do you not therefore know that, according to Homer, the fon of 
Hedor was caDed by the men of Troy, Allyanax, but by the women, Sca*- 
mandrius ? 

Herm. It appears that it was fo. 

Soc. Do you not think that Homer confidered the Trojan mew as wifer 
than the Trojan women ? 

Herm. I think he did. 

Soc. He therefore thought that the name Aftyanajc was more proper for 
the boy than Scamandrius. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But let us confider the reafon which he affigns for this denom:-^ 
nation : for, fays he, 

Aftyanax the Trojans cali'd the boy, 

From his great father^ the defence of Troy*. 

On this account, as it appears, it is proper to call the fon of the faviour of 
his country Aftyanax, that is, the king of that city, which^ as Homer fays,. 
his father preferved. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But why is this appellation, more proper than that of Scamandrius ? 
for I copfels I am ignorant of the reafon of this. Do you underftand it ? 

Herm. By Jupiter, I do not, 

Soc. But, excellent man, Homer alfo gave to He6tor his name. 

Herm, But why ? 

Soc. Becaufe it appears to me that this name is fomething fimilar to 
Aftyanax, and that thefe names were confidered by the Greeks as having the 

* Iliad vi. V. 40a.- 
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fame meaning ; for king and He6lor nearly fignify the fattie, fincc both thefc 
names are royal. For whoever is a king, is alfo doubtlefs a He&or ; fince fuch 
a one evidently rules over^ fiojfejfes^ and has,, that of which he is the king. Or 
do I appear to you to fay nothing to the purpofe, but deceive myfelf, in 
thinkijig, as through certain veftiges, to touch upon the opinion of Homer 
refpe^ing the reditude of names ? 

Herm. By no means, by Jupiter, but perhaps you in fome degree appre- 
hend his meaning. 

Soc. For it Is juft, as it appears to me, to call the offspring of a lion, a 
lion, and the offspring of a horle, a horfe. I do not fay, that this ought to 
be the cafe when fomething monflrous is produced from a horfe, and which 
is different from a horfe ; but only when the offspring is a natural production. 
For if the natural progeny of an ox fhould generate a horfe, the offspring 
ought not to be called a calf, but a colt. [And if a horfe, contrary to 
nature, fhould generate a calf, the offspring ought not to be called a colt, but 
a calf '.J -And again, if from a man an offspring not human fhould be pro- 
duced, the progeny, I think, ought not to be called a man. And the fame 
reafoning mufl take place refpc<5iing trees, and all other producing natures. 
Or does it not appear fo to you ? 

Herm. It does. 

Soc. You fpeak well: for take care that I do not fraudulently deceive 
you. For the fame reafon, therefore, the offspring of a king ought to be 
called a king. But it is of no confequence, though the fame thing fhould be 

* A great part of this fcntence within the crotchets is omitted in the Greek text of all the printed 
editions of Plato ; and a great part likewifeof the preceding fentence is wanting: though Ficinus, 
as is evident from his verfion, found the whole complete in the manufcript, from which he made 
his tranflation. In the Greek, there is nothing more than, lav ^oof tkyovov ^uau m'^oi irapa (pvtnt 
ntien \Mvxov, ov 9r«^oF nXnrtoVf a>.>^a (xcj'^op. Inftead of which we ought to read, sav 0oei tnyovov q>uvn 
iVfcoit Tfjoi ov fAOtrxov xX»iTioi», aX><* ttwXw, mm gap i^r^rof crapa ^vatv rskvi fxoffx°^t *" tojXov xhrtrtcv, axxat 
fMcrxov. But though, without this emendation, the paflage is perfeA nonfenfe, yet this has not 
been difcovered by ar«y of the verbalifts; a plain proof this, that they never read this Dialogue 
with a view to underftand it. Or perhaps, they confidered an emendation of this kind beneath 
their notice; for doubtlefs it is not to be compared with the remarks with which their works 
abound. Such as, for inftance, the following obfervation in Fifcher's edition of this Dialogue, 
p. a. in which we are informed that inflead of amuv, ** the Bafil edition has ai/rwr, and this not 
badly:** "Aid. Baf. i. a. auruv, non male.*' And this author's edition is replete with remarks 
no l«fs curious, acute, and important. 

expreffed 
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cxpreflfed in different fyllables, or a letter fhould be added or taken away, as 
long as the effeuce of the thing poffefles dominion, and nianifefts itfelf in 
the name. 

Herm. What is this which you fay ? 

Soc. Nothing complex. But, as you well know, we pronounce the nam€» 
of the elements, but not the elements themfelves, four alone excepted, viz. 
€ & i>, and & w : and adding other letters, as well to the other vowels as to 
the non-vowels, we form names, which we afterwards enunciate. But, as 
long as we infert the apparent power of the element, it is proper to call the 
name that which is manifefted to us by the element.. As is evident, for infVance, 
in the letter 0vit(»: for here you fee that the addition of the v, and the t, and 
the a, does not hinder the nature of that element from being evinced by 
the whole name, agreeably to the intention of its founder ; {o well did he . 
know how to give names to letters. 

Herm. You appear to me to fpeak the truth* 

Soc. Will not, therefore, the fame reafoning take place refpe61ing a 
king? For a king will be produced from a king, good from gooJ^ and beauty 
from beauty ; and in the fame manner with relation to ^\^ry thing elfe, 
from every genus a progeny of the fame kind will be produced, unlefs fome- 
thing monftrous is generated ; and will be called by the fame name. But it 
is poffible to vary thefe names in fuch a manner by fyllables, that, to igno- 
rant men, the very fame appellations will appear to be different from each 
other. Juft as the medicines of phyficians, when varied with, colours or 
fmells, appear to us to be different, though they are ftill the fame ; but to 
the phyfician, as one who confiders the power of the medicines, they appear 
to be the fame, nor is he at all aflonifhed by the additions* In like manner,, 
perhaps, he who is ikilled in names fpeculates their power, and is not afto- 
nifhed, if at any time a letter fliould be added, or changed, or taken away ; or 
that in other all-various letters, the fame power of name fhould be found. As 
in the names Aflyanax and Hedor, which we have jufl fpoken of, they do not 
poffefs any thing of the fame letters, except the /, and yet, at the fame time,, 
they fignify the fame thing. So likewife with rcfped to the name oif.x^o\iSy 
or a ru/er of a clty^ what communication has it in letters with the two pre- 
ceding names ? and yet it has the fame fignification. And there are many 

other 
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ether words which fignlfy nothing elfe than a king; many which (ignlfv' 
nothing elfc than the leader of an army, as ayig, ^oAf/A«px.df, tviroXs^og ; and 
likewile many which imply a profefTor of medicine, as /arpoxA);; and otv^a-iiJ^.oTc;, 
And perhaps many other may be found, dlfagreeing indeed in fyllables, and 
letters, but in power vocally emitting the fame (ignification. Does this appear 
to you to be the cafe, or not ? 
Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And that to things which fubfiH: according to nature, the fame names 
fhould be afligned ? 
Herm. Perfedly fo. 

Soc. But that, as often as generations take place contrary to nature, and 
by this means produce things in the form of monfters, as when from a good and 
pious man an impious man is generated, then the offspring ought not to be 
called by the name of his producer ; jufl: as we faid before, that if a horfe 
fliould generate the progeny of an ox, the offspring ought not to be called a 
horfe, but an ox? 
Herm. Entirely (o. 

Soc. When an impious man, therefore, is generated from one who is 
pious, the name of the genus to which he belongs muft be alTigned him. 
Herm. It muft fo. 

Soc. Such a fon, therefore, ought not to be called either one who is a 
friend to divinity, or mindful of divinity, or any thing of this kind : but he 
fhould be called by that which fignifies the contrary of all this, if names 
ought to poffefs any thing of reditudc. 

Herm. This ought to be the cafe more than any thing, Socrates. 
Soc. Juft, Hermogenes, as the name Orcftes appear^ to be properly in- 
vented ; whether a certain fortune affigncd him this name, or fome poet, 
evincing by this appellation his ruftic nature, correfpondent to an inhabitant 
of mountains. 

Herm. So it appears, Socrates. 

Soc. It appears alfo, that the name of his father fubfifts according to 
nature. 

Herm. It does fo. 

Soc. For it feems that Agamemnon was one who confidered that he 
ought to labour and patiently endure hardftiips, and obtain the end of his 

defigns 
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defigns through virtue. But his flay before Troy, with fo great an artny, 
^evinces his patient endurance. That this man, therefore, was wonderfur, 
with refpe^t to perfeverance, is denoted by the name Agamemnon. Perhaps 
alfo Atreus is a proper denomination : for his (laughter of Chry(ippus, and 
the cruelty which he exercifed towards Thyeftes, evince that he was fier- 
nic'ious and noxious. His furname, therefore, fufFers a fmall degree of decli- 
nation, and conceals its meaning ; fo that the nature of the man is not 
evident to every one ; but to thofe who are ikilful in names, the fignification 
of Atreus is fufficiently manifeft. For his name properly fubfifts throughout, 
according to the inirepid^ Inexorable^ and noxious. It appears alfo to me, 
that the name given to Pelops was very properly afTigned : for this name 
fignifies one who fees things near at hand, and thaf he is worthy of fuch a 
denomination. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. Becaufe it is reported of this man, that in the flaughter of Myrtilus, 
he neither provided for any thing, nor could perceive afar off how grdat a 
calamity his whole race would be fubje6l to from this circumftance ; but he 
only regarded that which was juft before him, and which then fubfifted, that 
is, what was TrsXaj, or near\ and this when he dcfired, by all poflible means, 
to receive HIppodamia in marriage. So that his name was derived from 
irihMi near^ and o^JigJight, Every one alfo muft think that the name given to 
Tantalus was properly and naturally afligned him, if what is related concerning 
him is true. 

Herm. But what is that relation ? 

Soc. That, while he was yet living, many unfortunate and dire circum- 
flances happened to him, and at lad the whole of his country was fubverted ; 
and that, when he was dead, a ftone was fufpended over his head in Hades^ 
thcfe particulars, as it appears correfponding with his name in a wonderful 
and artlefs manner : for it is jufl as if any one Ihould be willing to call him 
TaX«vTaT5f, i. e. moji miferahle^ but, at the fame time, defirous to conceal this 
circumflance, fhould call him Tantalus inftead of Talantatus. And it feems 
that the fortune of rumour caufed him to receive this appellation. But it 
appears that the name of him who was called his father, is compofed in an 
all-beautiful manner, though it is by no means eafy to be underftood : for in 
reality the name of Jupiter is, as it were, a fentence ; but .dividing it into 

VOL. v. ^ T tWQ 
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two parts, fome of us ufe one part, and fome another, for fome call hita 
^v}v«, and fome 5/cc. And thefe parts colleded into one, evince the nature of 
the god ; which, as we have faid, a name ought to efFed : For there is no 
one who is more the caufe of livings both to us and every thing elfe^ than he 
who is the ruler and king of all things^. It happens, therefore, that this 
god is rightly denominated, through whom life is prefent with all living 
beings ; b.ut the name, though one, is diftributed, as I have faid, into two 
parts, viz. into Im and I'^va, But he who fuddenly hears that this god is the 
fon of Saturn, may perhaps think it a reproachful affertion : for it is rational 
to believe that Jupiter is the offspring of a certain great dianoctic power ; 
for, when Saturn is called )Wfo;, it does not (ig\\\{y a boy^hy^\. the purity and 
incorruptible nature of his intelledl^. But, according to report, Saturn i$ 

^ It is evident from hence, that Jupitet, according to Plato, is the deniiurgus, or artificer of th» 
Tiniverfe; for no one can be more the caufe of living to all things, than he by whom the world 
was produced. B'lt if this be the cafe, the artificer of the world is not, as we have before obferved 
according to the Platonic theology, the firft caufe : for there are other gods fuperior to Jupiter, 
whofe names Plato, as we (hall fliortly fee, etymologizes agreeably to the Orphic theology. 
Indeed, his etymology of Jupiter is evidently derived from the following Orphic verfes, which 
ire cited by Joannes Diac. Allegor. ad Hefiodi Theog. p. 278. 

Ettjv 5>) ntavTiov apx^ Zeyj. Zfuf yap i^uxt, 

Zaa t' iytyvviTiv xou Znv avrov uoiMot/tn, 

Kai A<a t' »j5, on ^u 3ia toj/tov anaura TtTuxrau 

E»5 h Trarnp curci "navTittv, Bnfuv it ^poruv t». 

J. c. '' Jupiter is the principle of all things. For Jupiter is the caufe of the generation of animals r 
and they call him Z»iv, and Aia alfo, becaule all things were fabricated through him; and he ift 
the one father of all things, of hearts and men.'* Here too you may obfervc that he is called 
fabricator d.v\^faLher, which are the very epithets given to the deniiurgus of the world by Plato 
in the Timaeus. In fliort, Jupiter, the artificer of the world, fubfills at the extremity of that 
order of gods which is called vor^of, mtelle&ual, as is copioufly and beautifully proved by ProcUis, 
in Plat. Thcol. lib. V. And he is likevvife celebrated by the ChaJdaic theology, as we are in- 
formed by Damafcius and Pfellus under two names, Jij £5rfw<v«, twice heyoml, 

^ Saturn, therefore, accgrding to Plato, is pur g intelle&, viz. the firll intellectual intellc<5l: fop 
the iniellefts of all the gods are pur£ in the moft tranfcendent degree j and therefore purity here 
muft be chara£leriftic of fupreuiacy. Hence Saturn fubfifls at the furumit of the intcllecSlaal 
order of god?, from whence he is received into all the Ribfequent divine orders, and into every part 
of the world. But from this definition of Saturn we may fee the extreme beauty of that divine 
fable, in which he is faid to devour his children : for this figuifies nothing more than the nature 
of an intelle^ual god, fmce every intellect returns into itfelf : anvl confc^ueiuly its off:>pring, whiclt 
are intelledual conceptions, are, as it were, abforbcd in itfelf. 

the 
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the fon of Heaven : and fight dire6led to things above is called by this nanne/ 
ov^txvM I, from beholding things fituated on high. From whence, O Hernao- 
genes, thofe who difcourfe on fublime affairs, fay that a pure intelle6l is pre- 
sent with him, and that he is very properly denominated Heaven. Indeed, 
if I did but remember the genealogy of the gods, according to Hefiod, and 
the yet fuperior progenitors of thefe which he fpeaks of, I fhould not defift 
from fhowing you the re6titude of their appellations, until I had made trial 
of this wifdom, whether it produces any thing of confequence, or not; and 
whether thofe explanations which I have juft now fo fuddenly delivered, 
though I know not from whence, are defedive or true* 

Herm. Indeed, Socrates, you really appear to me to pour forth oracles oa 
a fudden, like thofe who are agitated by fome infpiring god. 

Soc. And I think indeed, O Hcrmogenes, that this wifdom happened to 
me through the means of Euthyphro, the fon of Pantius : for I was with 
him in the morning, and liftened to him with great attentiojp. It feems 
therefore, that, being divinely infpired, he has not only filled my ears with 
divine wifdom, but that he has alfo arreflcd my very foul. It appears there- 
fore to me, that we ought to ad in fuch a manner as to make ufe of this 
wifdom to-day, and contemplate what yet remains concerning the reditude 
of names. But to-morrow, if it is agreeable to you, we will lay it afide, 
and purify ourfelves from it, finding out for this purpofe one who is Ikilled 
in expiating things of this kind, whether he is fome one of the priefts, or the 
fophifts. 

' Heaven, which is here characterized hy fight, is the heaven which Plato fo much celebrates 
in the Phaedrus, and compofcs that order of gods which is called by the Chaldean oracles voutoc 
Hxi vospo^y I. e. inicliigibie, and at the fame time intellt^uaU This will be evident from confidering 
that Plato, in what follows, admits with Hefiod, that there are gods fuperior to heaven, fuch ai 
night, chaos, &c: But as fight correfponds to intelligence, and this is the fame with that which 
is both intelligible and intelkriual, and as Saturn is the fummit of the intelle<Slual order, it ii 
evident that heaven mud compofe the middle order of gods characterized by intelligence, and that 
the order above this muft be entirely intelligible. In confequence of all this, whatmuft we think 
of their fyftem, who fuppofe Heaven, Saturn, and Jupiter, and indeed all the gods of the antients, 
to have been nothing more than dead men deified, notwithftanding the above etymologies, and 
the exprcfs tefiimony of Plato to the contrary in the Timaeus, who reprefents the. demiurgus 
commanding the fiibordinatc gods, after he had produced them, to fabricate men and other 
animals? For my own part, I know not which to admire moft, the ignorance, the impudence, 
or the impiety of fuch aflertioiis. All that can be faid is, that fuch opinions are truly barbaric,^ 
modern and Galilaean* 

3 T 2 Herm. 
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Herm. I afleiij^to this ; for I fhall hear, with great pleafure, what remains 
of the difcufTion fcncerning names. 

Soc. It is neceflary to ad in this manner. From whence then are you 
wiHing we fhould begin our fpeculation, fince we have infifted upon a certain 
formula of operation ; that we may know whether names themfeFves will 
teftify for us, that they were not entirely fabricated from chance, but con- 
tain a certain re£titude of conftrudion } The names, therefore, of heroes 
and men may perhaps deceive us : for many of thefe fubfirt according to the 
furnames of their anceftors, and fometimes have no correfpondence with the 
perfons, as we obferved in the beginning of this difputation. But many are 
added, as tokens of renown, fuch as the JiroJ/ierous^ i/iefaviour, the friend of 
divinity^ and a variety of others of this kind. It appears to me, therefore,' 
that we ought to negled the difcuflion of thefe : but it is probable that we 
ihall particularly find names properly fabricated, about eternal and natural 
beings ; for k is moft becoming to ftudy the pofition of names in thefe. But, 
perhaps, fome of thefe are eftablifhed by a power more divine than that of men, 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak excellently well. 

Soc. Will it not therefore be juft, to begin from the gods, confidering the 
reafon why they are properly denominated gods ? 

Herm. It wiU be proper. 

Soc. 1 therefore conjedure as follows'': — It appears to me that the moft 
antient of the Greeks, or the firft inhabitants of Greece, conUdered thofe only 
as gods, which are efteemed fuch at prefent by many of the Barbarians ; I 
mean, the fun and the moon, the earth, the ftars, and the heavens. As they 
therefore perceived all thefe running round in a perpetual courfe, from this^ 
nature of running they called them gods ; but afterwards, underftandiug tha^ 
there were others befides thefe, they called all of them by the fame name. 
Has what I fay any fimilitude to truth, or not ? 

Herm. It poflefles a perfed fimHitude. 

Soc. What then fhall we confider after this ? 

Herm. It is evident that we ought to fpcculate concerning daemons, 
heroes, and mciu 

Soc. Concerning dasmons ? And truly, Hermogenes, this is the proper 
method of proceeding. What then are we to underftand by the name 
daemon ? tSee whether I fay any thing to the purpofe. 

Herm. 
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Herm. Only relate what it is. 

Soc. Do you not know who thofe daeoions are whith Hcflod fpcaks of? 

Herm. I do not, 

Soc. And are you ignorant that he fays, the goldea race of men was firfl; 
generated ^? 

Herm. This I know. 

Soc. He fays, therefore, concerning this, " that after this race was con- 
cealed by Fate, it produced daemons* denominated holy, terreftriai, good, 
expellers of evil, and guardians of mortal men." 

Herm. But what then I 

Soc, 

* The different ages of men which are celebrated by Hefiod; in his Works and Days, are not to 
be underftand lileraHy, as if they once really fubfifted, but only as fignifying, in beautiful poetical 
images, the mutations of human lives from virtue to vice, and from vice to virtue. For earth was 
never peopled with men either wholly virtuous or vicious; fince the good and the bad have always 
fubfifted together on its furface, and always will fubfift. However, in confequence of the diflTerciit 
circulations of the heavens, there are periods of fertility and ftcrility, not only with refpeft to men 
but likewife to brutes and plants. Hence places naturally adapted to the nurture of the philof#- 
phical genius, fuch as Athens and Egypt, will_, in periods produftive of a fertility of fouls, fuch 
as was formerly the cafe, abound with divine men : .but in periods fuch as the prefent, in which 
there is every where a dreadful fterilily of fuuls, through the general prevalence of a certain moft 
irrational and gigantic impiety, a^oyicrrof ««» yiyuvriKYi avoa-ioupyioc, as Proclgs eltgantly calls the 
eftablifbcd religion of his time, in Plat. Polit. p. 369 — at fuch periods as thefe, Athens and 
Egypt will no longer be the fcminaries of divine fouls, but will be filled with degraded and bar- 
barous inhabitants. And fuch, according to the arcana of antient philofopy, is the reafon of the- 
prefent general degradation of mankind. Not that formerly there were no fuch chara6lers as now 
abound, for this would be abfurd, fince mankind always have been, and always will be, upon 
earth, a mixture of good and bad, in which the latter will predominate j but that during the fertile 
circulations of the heavens, in confequencc of their being a greater numler of men than when a 
contrary circulation takes place, men will abound who adorn human nature, and who indeed 
dcfcend for the benevolent purpofe of leading back apollate fouls to the principles from which 
they fell. As the different ages therefore of Heliod fi^nify nothing more than the different lives 
which each individual of the human fpecies paflTes through, hence an mtelledual life i^ implied 
by the golden age. For fuch a life is pure, and free fro n forrow and palfion ; and ol thii 
impaffivity gold is an imnge, through its never being fubjeCt to rull or putreladion. Such a life, 
too, is with great proj)riety faid to be under Saturn, becaule Saturn, as we have a little before 
obferved, is pure intellect. But for a larger account of this interefting particular, and of the 
allegorical meaning" of the different ages celebrated by Hefiod, fee Proclus upon Hefiod, p. 39, &c, 

» By daemons, here, muft not be underftood thofe who are effentially fuch, and perpetually 
fubfiil as mediums between gods and men, but thofe only who are fuch mTa trxew, ^ according 

ta 
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Soc. I think, indeed, that he calls it a golden race, not as naturally 
conopofed from. g6ld,«but as being beautiful aad good ; but I infer this, from 
his denominating our race an iron one. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc, Do you not therefore think, that if any one of the prefent times 
fhould appear to be good, Hefiod would fay he belonged to the golden race ? 

Herm. It is probable he would* 

Soc. But are the good any other than fuch as are prudent ? 

Herm. They are the prudent. 

Soc. On this account therefore, as it appears to me, more than any other 
he calls them daemons, becaufe they were prudent and learned {loir,iMvig) ^ 
And, in our antient tongue, this very name is to be found. Hence both he, 
and many other poets, fpeak in a becoming manner, when they fay that a 
o-ood man after death will receive a mighty deiliny and renown, and will 
become a damon^ according to the furname of prudence. I therefore affert 
the fame, that every good man is learned ^m^ Jkilful \ that he is daemoniacal, 
both while living and when dead ; and that he is properly denominated a 
dicmon. 

Herm. And I alfo, Socrates, feem to myfelf to agree with you perfedlly 
in this particular. But what does the name hero' fignify ? 

Soc. 

U habitude-, or, in other words,' the fouls of truly worthy men, after their departure from the 
prefent life: for fuch, till they defcend again upon earth, are the benevolent guardians of man- 
kind, in conjunQ:ion with thofe who are efTentially daemons. 

' ' Heroes form the laft order of fouls which are the perpetual attendants of the gods, and are 
charafterized by a venerable and elevated magnanimity; and as they are wholly of an anagogic 
nature, they are the progeny of love, through whom they revolve about the firft beauty in har- 
monic meafures, and with ineffable delight. Men likcwifc, who in the prefent life knew the 
J>articular deity from whom they dcfcended, and who lived in a manner conformable to the idiom 
of their prefiding and parent divinity, were called by theantients, fonsqf the gods, demigods, and 
heroes : i. e. they were eJJ^nlially men, but according to habitude, kxtsc <rp(^£cnv, heroes. But fueh 
its thefe were divided into two claflcs; into thofe who lived according to /w/e-Z/^i^w^//, and thofe 
who lived according io pr apical virtue : and the firfl fort were faid to have a god for their father, 
and a woman for their-mother j but the fecond fort, agoddefs for their mother and a man for their 
father. Not that this was literally the cafe; but nothing more was meant by fuch an aflTertion, 
than that thofe who lived according to an intellc6lual life,defceudedfrom a deity oflhe male order, 
whofe illuminations they copioufly participated; and that thofe who lived according to pra(!^^ical 
\irtue, defcended from a female divinity, fuch a fpecies of life being more imbecile and paffive 

than 
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Sor. This is by no meatis difficult to tinderftand ; for this name is verj^ 
little different from its original, evincing that its generation is derived frona 
love. 

Herm. How is this ? 

Soc. Do you not know that heroes are demigods ? 

Hbrm. What then ? 

Soc. All of them were doubtle{s generated either from the fove of a gcfd 
towards a mortal maid, or from the love of a man towards a goddefs. If^ 
therefore, you consider this matter according to the antient Attic tongue^ 
you will more clearly underftand the truth of this derivation : for it will be^ 
evident to you that the word hero is derived from love, with a trifling- 
mutation for the fake of the name : or you may fay, that this name is deduced 
from their being wife and rhetoricians, fagacious and ikilled in dialectic, and 
fufficiently ready in interrogating ; for si^siv is the fame as to fpeikk. Heuce^ 
as we juft now faid in the Attic tongue, thofe who are called heroes will 
prove to be certain rhetoricians, interrogators, and lovers : fo that the genus 
of rhetoricians and fophifts is, in confequence of this, an heroic tribe. This,^ 
indeed, is not difficult to underhand ; but rather this rcfpeding men is 
obfcure, 1 mean, why they were called ayOpuTroiy men. Can you tell th& 
reafon ? 

Herm. From whence, my worthy friend, fhould I be able ? And^ indeed^ 
if I was by any means capable of making this difcovery,. I fhouid not exert 
myfelf for this purpofe, becaufe I think you will more eafily difcover it thaa 
lilialL 

flian the former. But the marcullnc genius in the gods, implies the caufe of fiabl'e power, beirtg^ 
identity, and converfiori j and the feminine, that which generates from itfclf all-various pro- 
greflions, divifions, meafnres of life, and prolific powers. I only add, that as^ the names of the^ 
gods were not only attributed by the anticats to ejfential daemons and heroes, but to men wh©* 
were fiich according to habitude, on account of their fimilitude to a divine nature; we miay front 
}K;nee perceive the true origin of that moft ftupid and dire of all modern opinions, that the god» 
of the antienls were nothing but dead men,, ignoranfely deifkd by the objects of their adoration. 
Such an opinion indeed, exclufivc of its other pernicious qualities, is fo great an outrage to the 
common fenfe of the aniicnts, that it would be difgraceful even to m«nlion the aames of Us 
authors. For, 

O'er fuch as thefc, a rafe of namelefs things^ 

Oblivion fcornful ff reads her dafky wings^ 

Soc 
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Soc. You appear to me to rely on the infpiration of Euthyphro. 

Herm. Evidently fo. 

Soc. And your confidence is proper : for I now feem to myfelf to under- 
hand in a knowing and an elegant manner; and I am afraid, if I do not 
take care, that I (hall become to-day wifer than I ought. But confider what 
I fay. For this, in the firft place, ought to be underftood concerning names, 
that we often add letters, and often take them away, while we compofe 
names juft as we pleafe ; and, belides this, often change the acute fyllables. 
As when we fay A//(p/\o?, a friend to Jove : for, in order that this name may 
l)ccome inftead of a verb to us, we take away the other ima,^ and, indead of 
an acute middle fyllable, we pronounce a grave one. But, on the contrary, 
,ini others we infcrt letters, and others again we enunciate with a graver 
accent. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth/ 

Soc. This, therefore, as it appears to me, takes place in the name man : 
for a noun is generated from a verb, one letter, «, being taken away, and 
the end of the word becoming more grave. 

Herm. How do you mean? 

Soc. Thus. This name man fignifies that other animals, endued with 
fight, neither confider, nor reafon, nor contemplate ; but man both fees, and 
at the fame time contemplates and reafons upon that which he fees. Hence 
man alone, of all animals, is rightly denominated uvQ^umog, viz. contemplating 
vuJiathe beholds *. But what (hall we inveftigate after this ? Shall it be that, 
the inquiry into which will be very pleafuig to me ? 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. It appears then to me, that we ought, in the next place, to invefli- 
gate concerning foul and body ; for we call the compofition of foul and body, 
man. 

Herm. Without doubt. 

Soc. Let us, then, endeavour to divide thcfe in the fame manner as the 
former fubjeds of our fpeculation. Will you not therefore fay, that we 
fhould firft of all confider the reditude of this name/o^/, and afterwards of 
the name body f 

' For every thing receives its definition from its hyparx'u^ or fummit, which in man is m* 
Ulli&ual reafon \ and this is entirely of a conteinplaiive nature, 

Herm. 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. That I may fpeak, then, what appears to me on a fudden, I think 
that thofe who afligned this name foul^ underflood fome fuch thing as this, 
that whenever this nature is prefent with the body, it is the caufe of its life, 
extending to, and refrigerating it with, the power of refpiration ; but that 
when the refrigerating power ceafes, the body at the fame time is diflblved 
and periihes : and from hence, as it appears to me, they called it foul (4/u%)7). 
But, if you pleafe, flop a little ; for I feem to myfelf to perceive fomething 
more capable of producing perfuafion than this, among the followers of 
Euthyphro : for, as it appears to me, they would dcfpife this etymology, and 
confider it as abfurd. But confider whether the following explanation will 
pleafe you. 

Herm. Only fay what it is. 

Soc. What other nature, except the foul, do you think gives life to thd 
whole body, contains, carries, and enables it to walk about ? 

Herm. No other, 

Soc. But what, do you not believe in the do£trine of Anaxagoras, that 
intelled and foul diftribute into order, and contain the nature of every thing 
elfe? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. It will be highly proper, therefore, to denominate that power which 
cnrries and contains nature, (pixrexny* but it may more elegantly be called 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And this latter appellation appears to me to be more agreeable to art 
than the formisr. 

Herm. For it certainly is fo. 

Soc. But it would truly appear to be ridiculous, if it was named accord- 
ing to its compofition. 

Herm. But what fhall we next confider after this? 

Soc. Shall wc fpeak concerning body ? 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. But this name appears to me to deviate in a certain fmall degree 
from its original: for, according to fome, it is xht fejiulchre of the foul, 
which they confider as buried at prefent; and becaufe whatever the foul 

VOL. V. 3 u fignifics. 
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fignifies, it {ignifies by the body; fo that on this account it is 'properly called 
o-)7/x«, afepulchre. And indeed the followers of Orpheus appear to me to have 
cftablifhed this name, principally becaufe the foul fufFers in body the punifli- 
ment of its guilt, and is furrounded with this enclofure that it may preferve 
the image of a prifon '. They are of opinion, therefore, that the body 
Ihould retain this appellation, crwps, till the foul has abfolved the puniihment 
which is her due, and that no other letter ought to be added to the nam-e, 

* With this do£lrine, that the body is the fepulchre of the foul, and that the foul fuffers the 
puniiliment of her guilt in body, as in a prifon, Heraclitus and the Pythagoreans pcrfeftly agree. 
Thus Heraclitus, fpcaklng of unembodied fouls : Z<i>|«.i» tov cxsjvwv Savarov, rt^jfTUKx/xiv St rov tKntuv 
Cwv, i. e. "We live their death, and we die their life." And Empedocles, blaming generatioij^ 
beautifully fays of her : 

Ex fASV yap {coav eiiQu napa^ fiJf oLym^m* 

*^ The fpccies changing with deftruftion dread. 
She makes the living pafs into the deady 

And again, lamenting his connection with this corporeal world, he pathetically exclaims: 

** For this I weep, for this indulge my woe. 

That c*er my foul fuch novel realms (hould know." 

Thus too the celebrated Pythagorean Philolaus, in the following remarkable pafTage in the Doric 
diale<5t, preferved by Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromal, lib. iii. p. 403 : Ma/jTi/^fovrai ^% nax 0% 
<sraXato< ^io>AyQi te kcu /AMrreifj uf ^ta rivai Tf/xu^ta;, « ^'^x^ "f"? (rotfjiaTi auvtituxraif xai Ka^airtp n> ffufixri 
tourta reBavraiy i.e. ** The antient theologies and priefts alfo tcftify that the foul is united with 
body for the fake of fuffering punifhment; and that it is buried in body, as in a fepulchre." 
And laftly, Pythagoras himfelf confirms the above doftrine, when he beautifully obferves, accord- 
ing to Clemens in the fame book : &ccvuroi ttriv o*ocra ty£p6ei/TS( opiofAtv oKoa-a Ji eu^vrtf j/ttvoj, i. c.: 
** Whatever we fee when awake is death, and when afleep a dream." Hence, as I have fliown 
in my Treatife on the Eleuiinian Myfteries, the antients by Hades fignified nothing more than the 
profound union of the foul with the prefent body ; and confequently, that till the foul feparated 
herfelf by phiiofophy from fuch a ruinous conjunction, fhe fubfiftcd in Hades even in the prefent 
life J her punifhment hereafter being nothing more than a continuation of her ftate upon earth, 
and a tranfmigration, as it were, fjx>m fleep to fleep, and from dream to dream : and this, too, 
was occultly (ignified by the fliows of the leflTer myfteries. Indeed, any one, whofe intellectual 
eye is not pertcCtly buried in the gloom of fenfe, muft be convinced of this from the paftages 
already adduced. And if this be the cafe, as it moft afluredly is, how barbarous and irrational is 
the doctrine, which aflerts that the foul ihall fubfilt hereafter in a ftate of blifs, connected with the 
prefent body. 

i Herm, 
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Aerm. But It appears to me, Socrates, that enough has been (aid con- 
cerning thefe particulars. But do you think we can fpeak about the names 
of the gods, in the fame manner as we confidercd the name of Jupiter, and 
determine the re61itude of their denominations ? 

Soc, By Jupiter, Hermogenes, if we are endued with intelled, we (hall 
confefs that the moft beautiful mode of condudt, on this occafion, is to ac- 
knowledge that we know nothing either concerning the gods, or the names 
by which they denominate themfelves' : for it is evident that they call 
themfelves by true appellations. But the fecond mode of reditude confifts, 
I think, in calling the gods by thofe names which the law ordains us to in- 
voke them by in prayer, whatever the names may be which they rejoice to 
hear; and tkat we (hould a6l thus, as knowing nothing more than this.: for 
the method of invocation which the law appoints appears to me to be 
beautifully eHablifhed. If you are willing, therefore, let us enter on thi^ 
Speculation, previoufly, as it were, declaring to the gods that we (peculate 
nothing concerning their divinities, as we do not think ourfelves equal to 
fuch an undertaking ; but that we dire6l our attention to the opinion enter* 
tained by thofe men who firft fabricated their names : for this will be the 
means of avoiding their indignation. 

Herm. You appear to me, Socrates, to (peak modeftly : let us therefore 
a6t in this manner, 

Soc. Ought we not, therefore, to begin from Vefta, according to law ? 

IIerm. It is juft that we (hould. 

'' A modern reader will doiibtUfs imagine, from this palTage, that Plato denied in reality the 
poffibility of knowing any thing concerning divine natures, and particularly if he (hould recol- 
lect the celebrated faying of Socrates, ** This one thing I know, that I know nothing." But 
as Proclus beautifully obfervc?, in his book on ProvitJence, Socrates, by fuch an aflertion, meant 
to infinuatc nothing more than the middle kind of condition of human knowledge, which fubfifls 
hetween intelle<9: and fenfcj the former pofl'efling a total knowledge of things, becaufe it imme- 
diately knows the eflence of things, and the reality of being; and the latter neither totally know- 
ing truth, becaufe it is ignorant of clTence, nor even the nature of fenfible things, a knowledge 
of which is feigned to have a fubfiftence. So that the Oracle might well call Socrates the wifeft 
<)f men, becaufe he knew himfelf to be not truly wife. But who, except a wife man, can poflefs 
fuch a knowledge ? For a fool is ignorant that he is ignorant ; and no one can truly kno\y the 
imperfc6lion of human knowledge, but he who has arrived at the fummit of human wifdom. And 
efter this manner the prcfent aflertion of Plato muft be unde^Hood, 

3 u 3 Soc. 
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Soc. What then (hall we fay is to be underftood by this name 'JEo-T/d^? 

Herm, By Jupiter-^ I do not think it is eafy to difcover this. 

Soc. It appears, indeed, excellent Hcrmogenes, that thofe who firfl: efla* 
blifhed names were no defpicable perfons, but men who inveftigated fublime 
concerns, and were employed in continual meditation and fludy. 

H£RM. But what then ? 

Soc. It feems to me that the poTition of names was owing to fome fuch 
men as thefe. And, indeed, if any one confiders foreign names, he will not 
lefs difcover the meaning of each. As with refpedl: to this which we call 
ewr^^, ejfencey there are fome who call it f<rz«, and others again uktioc. In the 
firfl place, therefore, it is rational to call the eflence of things 'Ecrr/a, accord- 
ing to one of thefe names, «r/a : and becaufe we denominate that which par- 
ticipates of eflence 'Eo-x/a, ejfence^ Vefta may, in confequence of this, be pro- 
perly called 'EtTT/os': for our anceftors were accuftomed to call ovis-toiy cfTence^ 
Kr;^. Befides, if any one confiders the bufinefs of facrlfice, he will be led to 
think that this was the opinion of thofe by whom facrifices were ordained. 
For it was proper, that thofe who denominated the eflence of all things 'Eo-t/^ss 
(Vefla), fliould facrifice to Vefta, before all the gods. But thofe who called 
ijfence uxtlol', thefe nearly, according to the opinion of Ileraclitus, confidcred 
all things as perpetually flowing, and that nothing had any permanent fub- 
fifl:ence. The caufe, therefore, and leader of things, with them, is ;;»- 
pulfe : and hence they very properly denominated this impelling caufe ccnoi. 
And thus much concerning the opinion of thofe who may be confidered as 
knowing nothing. But, after Vefla, it is juft to fpeculate concerning Rhea 

* The gadckfs Vefta has a manifefl agreemeat with tjfence^ becaufe flie prcferves the being- 
of things in a ftate of purity, and contains the fummits of the wholes from which the univerftt 
confifls. For being is the moft anlicnt of 'all things, after the firft caufe, who is truly fuper- 
eflential \ and Earth, whici), among mundane divinities, is Vefta, is faid by Plato, in the Tiraxus^ 
to be the moft antient of aU the gods in the heavens. This goddefs firft fubfifts among the 
liberated aTroXyrci, gods, of whom we have ah*eady given an account in our notes on the Phsedrus,. 
and from thence afll'ords to the mundane gods an unpoUuted eftabliftiment in themfelves. Hence 
"every thing which is ftable, immutable, and which always fubfifts in the fame manner, defcends- 
to all mundane natures from this ftipercejeftial Vefta. So that, from the ftable illuminations- 
\vhich ftie perpetually imparts, the poles themfelves, and the axis about which the fpheres re* 
ifolve, obtai.n and preferv^ their imujoveabU portion; ami the earth itfdf ftably abides in the^ 
middle. 

a and 
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and Saturn, though we have difcufled the name of Saturn already. But, 
perhaps, 1 fay nothing to the purpofe. 

Herm. Why fo, Socrates ? 

Soc. O excellent man, I perceive a certain hive of wifdom. 

Herm. But of what kind is it? 

Soc. It is almoll: ridiculous to mention it ; and yet I think it is capable of 
producing a certain probability. 

Herm. What probability is this? 

Soc. I feem to myfelf to behold Heraclltus formerly afTerting fomethlng 
wifely concerning Saturn and Rhea, and which Homer himfelf alfo aflerts* 

Herm, Explain your meaning. 

Soc. Heraclitus then fays, that all things fubfifl' in a yielding condition, 
and that nothing abides ; and aifimilating things to the flowing of a river,^ he 
fays, that you cannot merge yourfelf twice in the fame flream. 

Herm. He does fo. 

Soc. Does he, therefore, appear to you to conceive differently from He- 
raclitus, who places Rhea and Saturn among the progenitors of the other 
gods ? And do you think that Heraclitus adigned both of them by chance, 
the names of ftreams of water? As, therefore. Homer' calls Ocean the ge- 
neration of the gods, and Tethys their mother, fo I think the fame is ailerted 
by Htfiod. Likewife Orpheus fays. 

In beauteous-flowing marriage firft combinM . 
Ocean, who mingling vvilh his fifter Tethys join'U *• 

Behold,. 

' niad ix. 

^ Ocean, according to Pr6ckis, in Tim. lib. iv. is the caufe, ta all fecondary natures, of all 
motion, whether intelle6lual, pfychical (4'UX'*>i) ^^ natural. But Tethys is the caufe of all the 
(liflindion and feparation of the dreams proceeding from the Ocean ; conferring on each its pro- 
per purity, in the cxcrcife of its natural motion. Ocean therefore may with great propriety be 
called the generation of the gods, as it is the caufe of their progreflions into the univerfc, from their 
occult fubfidcnee in the intelligible order. But it is neccflTary to. obferve, that thia mutual com- 
munication of energies among the gods was called by antient theologifts jf^o? yafxogy a/acred mar- 
riage', concerning which Proclus, in the fecond book of his MS. Commentary on the Parmenides, 
admirably remarks a^j follows : Taurw h tyw «oivwviav, ■wote /aev iv tcjj trua-roixoti cpua-i ^loig (oi SfoXoyoi)" 
XM.HaXou(;i yauov llpoii xai Ajof, Ovfotvov xai Fuj, Kpvow km ?£«{' vroTt h rav Kuraceuripuv Trpo; ra KpuxTUy 
Hal Ha}^ova-i ya//.ov Aio,- xcti A-n/xnTfUi' vrore h xai t/xTTuMv rcov KfiiTruvuv Trpo^ ra v(piifjt.£VUj xai Myouai Aiof xat 
Ko^M? yafiov. TlTrei^n ruv Ciuv aT^ui (i£v uaiv ai irpo^ ret c-v7rci:^a KOivcviotiy och^k h at Vfc^ la vpo auruv 
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Behold, therefore, how all thefe coiifent with each other in their do£lrine, 
and how they all tend towards the opinion of ITeraclitus ! 

Herm. You feem to me, Socrates, to fay fomething to the purpofe, but I 
do not underftaiid what the nanae Tethys implies. 

Soc. But this nearly implies the fame, and fignifies that it is the occult name 
of a fountain ; for kaplngforthy and firainlng through^ reprefent the image 
of a fountain. But from both thefe names the name Tethys is compofed. 

Herm. This, Socrates, is an elegant explanation. 

Soc. What then fhall we next confider ? Jupiter we have already ipoken 
of. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Let us, therefore, fj)eak of his brothers, Neptune and Pluto, and that 
other name by which Pluto is called. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. He, therefore, who firft called Neptune 7rcxr£<5a;v, appears to me to 
have given him this name from the nature of the fea, retraining his courfe 
when he walks, and not permitting him to proceed any further, as if it be- 

axxaj 3f M TTpOi rot (Atra, ravra. Kai hi rrv ixa<rjy\i tSiOTura xaravotiv xai fiiropyeiv wko t«v hiot t^ri t« Ei3ij 
T»jv TOjauTwv ^laTTXoKnv: i. e. " Theologifts at one time confidercd this eommunion of the gods, in 
divinities coordinate with each other; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Juno, of 
Heaven and Earth, of Saturn and Rhea. But at another time they confidered it as fubfifting between 
fubordinate and fuperior divinities; and then they called it the marriage of Jupiter and Ceres. But 
.at another time, on the contrary, they beheld it as fubfifting between fuperior and fubordinate di- 
vinities ; and then ihey called it the marriage of Jupiter and Proferpine. For, in the gods there 
is one kind of communion, between fuch as are of a coordinate nature ; another, between the 
fubordinate and fupreme; and another again, between the fupreme and fubordinate. And it is 
neceffary to underftand the idiom of each, and to transfer a conjunction of this kind from the gods, 
to the communion of ideas with each other." And in lib. i. in Tim. p. 16, he obfcrves : Km t 
rviv ccur-rv (fupple ^sav) tripoify y\ rov avrcv Stov •AMiOitn tri/Jft/yvi/crfla;, >aQoii ccv tx ruv fxuariHuu Myuv, Koct ra¥ 
tv oLTrorpYtroii ^-tyofitvuv Ifpojv Vxuuv: i. e. " And that the fame goddefsis conjoined with other gods, or 
the fame god witb many goddeffes, may he colleAed from the myjl'ic dijcourfes^ and thofe marriages 
which are called, in the Vixjlerus^ ^ acred Marriages." Thus far the divine Proclus ; from the firft 
of which admirable pafl-iges tbie reader may perceive how adultery and rapes are to be underftood, 
when applied to the gods ; and ihat they mean nothing more than a communication of divine ener- 
C'es, either between a fuperior and fubordinate, or a fubordinate and fuperior divinity. For none, 
but a perfonofthe mod fimple undcrftanding, would ever fuppofe that the antient theological 
poets believed tlierc was any fuch thing as marriage or adultery among the gods, according to tht 
lateral meaning of the words. 

came 
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came a bond to his feet. He, therefore, denominated the ralei of this power 
'TToa-st^cAjy, 2is iroa-iha-jx/fv ona, viz. having a fettered fot^ , The t perliaps was 
added for the fake of elegance. But, perhaps, this was not the meaning of 
its founder, but two xa were originally placed inftead of ^; (ignifying that 
this god knows a multitude of things. And, perhaps, likcwife he was de- 
nominated ct^kjov^ i. e. fl?akingy from o-c/c/y, to fliake^ to which » and \ were 
added. But Pluto was io called from the donation of TrJ^omog, wealthy be- 
caufe riches are dug out of the bowels of the earth. But by the appellation 
fXi^A^y the multiude appear to me to conceive the fame as «f«5fi, i, e. obfcure 
and dark ; and that, being terrified at this name, they call him Pluto. 

PIerm. But what is your opinion, Socrates, about this affair ? 

Soc. It appears to me, that men have abundantly erred concerning the 
power of this god, and that they are afraid of him without occafion ; for 
their fear arifes from hence ; becaufe, when any one of us dies, he abides for 
ever in Hades ; and becaufe the foul departs to this god, diverted of the body. 
But both the empire of this god, and his name, and every other particular 
refpedling him, appear to me to tend to one and the fame thing, 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. I will tell you how this affair appears to me. Anfwer me, there- 
fore. Which of thefe is the ftronger bond to an animal, fo as to caufc its 
detention, neceffity, or defire ? 

Herm. Defire, Socrates, is by far the moft prevalent. 

Soc. Do you not think that many would fly from Hades, unlefs it hel4 
thole who dwell there by the flrongefl bond ? . 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, as it appears, by a certain defire ; fincc it 
binds them with the greatefl bond, and not with neceffity. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Are there not, therefore, many defires ? 

Hf.rm. Certainly. 

Soc. It binds them, therefore, with the greatcfl of all defires, if It bindjs 
them with the greateft of bonds. 

» Sec the Additional Notes on this Dialogue. 

Herm. 
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Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. Is there then any greater defire, than that which is produced wheu 
any one, by aflbciating with another, thinks that, through his means, he 
ihall become a better man ? 

IIerm. By Jupiter, Socrates, there is not any. 

Soc. On this account, Hermogenes, we (hould fay, that no one is willifig 
to return from thence hither, not even the Syrens themfelves ; but that both 
they^ and all others, are enchanted by the beautiful difcourfes of Pluto. 
And hence it follows that this god is a perfedt fophift ; that he greatly 
benefits thofe who dwell with him ; and that he poflefles fuch great affluence 
as enables him to lupply us with thofe mighty advantages which we enjoy ; 
and from hence he is called Pluto. But does he not alfo appear to you to be 
a philofopher, and one endued with excellent prudence and defign, from his 
being unwilling toaffociatc with men inverted with bodies, but then only ad- 
mits them to familiar converfe with him, when their fouls are purified from 
all the evils atid defi'res which fubfifl: about the body ? for this divinity con- 
fidered, that he {hould be able to detain fouls, if he bound them with the de- 
firebelonging to virtue ; but that, while they poffefs the condcrnation and fu- 
rious infanity of body, even his father Saturn would not be able to detain them 
with him, in thofe bonds with which he is faid to be bound. 

Herm. You fcem, Socrates, to fpeak fomething to the purpofe. 

Soc. We ought then^ O Hermogenes, by no means to denominate a/S>?j 
frorh c«f/Sf;, dark and invifible, but much rather from a knowledge of all beau- 
tiful things ' : and from hence this god was called by the fabricator of names 

Herm. 

* The firft fabnftence of Plato, as "viell as that of Ncptime, is among the fupermtindane god?^ 
and in the demiurgic triad, of which he is the extremity. But his firft allotment and diftribntioa 
is according to the whole univerfe ; in which diftribution he perpetually adminiftcrs the divifions 
of all mundane forms, and converts all things to himfelf. But his fecond diftribution is into the 
partsofthe univerfe; and in this he governs the fublunary region, and perfects intelleiSlually the 
terreftrial world. Bis th'iYd pfogfcffion rs into that which is generated ; and in this he adnrrinifters, 
by his providence, the earth, and all which it contains, end is on this account called terreftrial Ju- 
piter. But his fourth diftribuiioii is into places under the earth, which, together with the various 
dreams of water which they contain, Tartarus, and the places in which fouls are judged, are fub- 
je£i to his providential commaud. Hence foals, which after generation are purified and puniflicd, 

i^d 
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Herm. Be it (o. But what fhall we fay concerning the names Ceres, 
Juno, Apollo, Minerva, Vulcan, Mars, and thole of the other gods? 

Soc. It appears that Ceres was fo called from the donation of aliment, 
beincr, as it were, li^ovo-oi ixr,Trip, or a hejlowitig mother'^. But Juno, from being 
lovely^ on account of the love which Jupiter is faid to have entertained for 
her^. Perhaps alfo the founder of this name, fpeculating things on high, 
denominated the air yk^c ; and, for the fake of concealment, placed the begin- 
nino- at the end. And this you will be convinced of, if you frequently pro- 
nounce the name of Juno. With refped to the names (pspps^puna, or Pro- 
ferpine, and Apollo, many are terrified at them, through unfkiltulnefs as it 
appears in the rc61itude of names. And indeed, changing the firft of thefe 
names, they confider (ps^B(poyvi; and this appears to them as lomething terrible 
and dire. But the other name, (ps(^ps(pccTToij fignifies that this goddefs is wile : 
for that which is able to touch upon, handle, and purfue things which are 
borne along, will be wifdom. This goddefs therefore may, with great 
propriety, be named (psps7ra(p<», or fomething of this kind, on account of her 
wifdom, and contad of that which is borne along ^; and hence the wife ai^f}g, 

or 

and either wander under the earth for a tboufand years, or again return to their principle, are faid 
to live under Pluto. And laflly, his fifth diftribution is into the weftern centre of the univcrfe, 
(ince the weft is allied to earth, on account of its being no6lurnal, and the caufe of obfcurity and 
darknefs. Hence, from the preceding account of Pluto, fince he bounds the fupermundane de- 
miurgic triad, and is therefore intellc6lual, the reafon is obvious why Plato chara^lerizes him 
according to a knoiuledge of all beautiful things ; for the beautiful firfl fubfifts in intel!e6t. 

» See the Additional Notes on this Dialogue for an account of this goddefs. 

' Juno, fo far asftie is filled with the whole of Venus, contains in herfelf a power of illuminat- 
ing all intelle^lual life with the fplendour of beauty. And hence, from her intimate communion 
with that goddefs, (he is very properly chara6lerized by Plato as lovely. But her agreement with 
Venus isfufficiently evident, from her being celebrated as the goddefs who prefides over marriage ; 
which employment wa? lilu-wifc afV-.rihvd by the autients to Venus. 

3 Proferpine firft fubfids in the middle of the vivific fupermundane triad, which confifts of 
Diana, Proferpine, and Minerva. Hence, ci)nfidered according to her fupermundane eftablifhment, 
(lie lul)ri(ts together with .Jupiter, and in co' junction with him produces Bacchus, the artificer 
of divilible natures. But confidcred accoiding to her mundane fubfiftence, (lie is faid (on ac- 
count of her procclTitm to the laft of things) to beravilhed by Pluto, and to animate the extremi- 
ties of the univcrfe, thcfe being fubject to tlie empire of Pluio. '^ Hut Proferpine (fays Proclus, iu 
I'lat. Theol. p. 371) is conjoined pat<>rnally with J'lpiter prior jLp the world, and with FMuto in the 
woild, according to the bcnetit.ent will of her Huher. And flie is at one lime faid to have been 

voL.v. 3X incef- 
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or Pluto, aflbciates with her, becaufe of thefe charaderiftlcs of her nature. 
But men of the prefent times neglect this name, valuing good pronunciation 
more than truth ; and on this account they call her ipspps^puTra, In hke man- 
ner with refped to Apollo, many, as I faid before, are terrified at this name 
of the god, as if it fignified fomething dire. Or are you ignorant that this is 
the cafe ? 

Herm. I am not ; and you fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But this name, as it appears to me, is beautifully eftablifhed, with 
refpe6t to the power of the god. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. I will endeavour to tell you what appears to me in this affair : for 
there is no other one name which can more harmonize with the four powers 
of this god, becaufe it touches upon them all, and evinces, in a certain refpe61,. 
his harmonic^ Jirophctie^ mcdieinah and arrow- darting Jkill \ 

Herm. 

inceftuoufly violated by Jupiter, and at another to have been raviflied by Pluto, that fir ft and lafl 
fabrications may participate of vivific procreation." According to the fame author too, in the 
fame admirable work, p. 373, the epithet of wifdom afligned to this goddcfs by Plato, in the pre- 
fent place, evinces her agreement with Minerva : and this correfpondence is likcwifc fliown by her 
conta6l of things in progrcflfion : fince nothing but wifdom can arreft their flowing nature, and 
fubje<^ it to order and bound. But her name being terrible and dire to the multitude, is a fym- 
bol of the power which (lie contains, exempt from the univcrfality of things, and which, on this 
accoimt, is to the many unapparcut and unknown. 

' For an accurate and beautiful account of thefe four powers of the fun, and his nature in gene- 
ral, let the Platonic reader attend to the following obfervations, extracSied from Proclus, on Plato's 
theology, and on the Tiniseus; and from the emperor Julian's oration to this glorious luminary 
of the world. To a truly modern reader, indeed, it will doubllefs a]')pear abfurd in the extreme, 
to call the fun a godj for fuch regard only his vifible orb, which is nothing niorc than the vehicle 
(deified as much as is poffiblc to body) of an intellc6lual and divine nature. One lliould 
think, however, that reafoning from analogy might convince even acarclcfs obferver, that a body 
fo tranfcendently glorious and beneficent, muft be fomething fuperior to a mere inanimate mafs 
of matter. For if fuch vile bodies, as are daily fcen moving on the furface of the earth, are en- 
dued with life (bodies whofe utility to the univerfe is fo comparatively fmall), what ouglu we to 
think of the hotly of the fun ! Surely, that its life is inflnitely fuperior, not only to that of brutes, 
but even to that of man : for unlefs v/e allow, that as body is to body, fo is foul to foul, we de- 
{Iroy all the order of things, and muft fuppofe that the artificer of the world a(5led unwifely, and 
even abfurdly, in its fabrication. And from hence the reader may perceive how ncccftarily im- 
piety is connected with unbelief in antient theology. But to begin with our account of the 
powers and propertix:s of this aiiirhtv rulex of the world : 

■ ~ ' *' The 
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Herm. Tell me, then ; for you fccm to ine to Ipcak of this name, as 

fomething prodigioas. 

Soc. 

The fontal funfubfifts In Jupiter, the perfe6i artificer of the world, who proJuced the hypoftafis 
of the fun from his own eiTciice. Through the folar fountain contained in his efTcnce, the dcmi- 
urgus generates folar powers in the principles of the univerfe, and a triad of folar gods, through 
which all things are unfolded into light, and are perfeded and replenifhed with intellc6lual goods ; 
through the firll of thefe folar monads participating unpolluted light and intelligible harmony ; but 
from the other two, efficacious power, vigour, and demiurgic perfection. The fun fubiifts in the 
mod besHiiful proportion to ihe good : for as the fplcndour proceeding from the good is the light 
of intelligible natures; fo that proceeding from Apollo is the light of the intel]e£luaJ world ; and 
that which emanates from the apparent fun is the light of the fcnfible world. And both the fun 
and Apollo are analogous to the good j but fenfible light and intelledual truth are analogous to 
fupercffenlial light. But though Apollo and the fun fubfift in wonderful union with each other, 
yet they likewife inherit a proper diftinftion and diverfity of nature. Hence, by poets infpired by 
Phoebus, the different generative «aufes of the tvst) are celebrated, and the fountains are diftiji- 
guifhed from which ihcir hypoflafis is derived. At the fame time they are defer. bed as clofelv united 
u'ith each other, and are celebrated with each other*s mutual appellations : for the fun vehe- 
mently rejoices to be celebrated as Apollo; and Apollo, when he is invoked as the fun, benig- 
nantly imparts the fplendid light of truth. It is the illuftrious property of Apollo to collect mul- 
titude into one, to comprehend number in one, and from one to produce many natures; to con- 
volve in himfelf, through intelle6lual fimplicity, all the variety of fecondary natures; and, through 
one hyparxis, to collect into one, multiform effences and powers. This god, through a (impl.city 
exempt from multitude, imparts to fecondary natures prophetic truth ; for that which is fimple is 
the fame with that which is true: but through his liberated efTence he imparts a purifying, un- 
polluted, and preferving power; and his emiflion of arrows is the fymbol of his deftroying every 
thing inordinate, wandering, and immoderate in the world. But his revolution is the fymbol of 
the harmonic motion of the univerfe, collecting all things into union and confent. And thefe four 
powers ofthe god may be accommodated to the three folar monads, which he contains. The firft 
monad *, therefore, of this god is enunciative of truth, and of the intelle<5lual light which fubfiflg 
occultly in the gods. The fecond f is deflruclive of every thing wandering and confufed : 
but the third J caufcs all things to fubfifl in fymmetry and familiarity with each other, through 
harmonic reafons. And the unpollated and mofl pure caufe, which he comprehends in himfelf, 
obtains the principality, illuminating all things with perfedion and power, according to nature, 
and bani filing every thing contrary to thefe. 

Hence, of the folar triad, the firft monad unfolds intelleftual light, enunciates it to all fecondary 
natures, fills all things with univerfal truth, and converts them to the intelled of the gods ; which 
employment is afcribcd to the prophetic power of Apollo, who produces into light the truth con- 
tained in divine natures,and perfedsthat which is unknown in the fecondary orders of things. But 
* i. e. Mercury. | Venus. X Apollo. 

3 X ;i th« 
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Soc. This name then is well harmonized as to its compofition, as bc- 
longing to an harmonical god : for, in the fu(i place, do not purgations and 

purifi- 

the fecond and third monads are the cau^s of efficacious vigour, demiurgic cffedion In the unl- 
yerfe, and perfect energy, according to which thefe monads adorn every fenfible nature, and exter- 
minate every thing indefinite and inordinate in the world. 

And one monad is analogous to muiical fabrication, and to the harmonic providence of natures 
which are moved. But the fecond is analogous to that which is deftru6live of all confufion, and 
of that perturbation which is contrary to form, and the orderly difpofition of the univerle. But the 
third monad, which fuppllcs all things with an abundant communion of beauty, and extends true 
beatitude to all things, bounds the folar principles, and guards its triple progreflion. In a fimi- 
lar manner, likewife, it illuminates progreffions with a perfeft and intelledual meafuic ofa bieffed 
life, by thofe pwrifying and paeonian powers of the king Apollo, which obtain an analogous princi- 
pality in the fun. — The fun is allotted a fupermundane order in the world, an unbegotlen fupre- 
macy among generated forms, and an inteRe<5lual dignity among fenfible natures. Hence he has a 
two-fold progreflion, oneinconjun6iion with other mundane gods, but theothei exempt from them, 
fupernatural and unknown. For the dcmiurgus, according to Plato in the Timpeus, enkindled in 
the foiar fphere a light unlike the fplendour of the other planets, producing it from hisown ef- 
fence, extending to nmndane natures, as it were from certain fecret reccfles, afymbol of intelle6lual 
effences, and exhibiting to the univerfe the arc anenature of the fupermundane gods. Hence, when 
the fun firft arofe, he aftoniflied the mundane gods, all of whom were defirous of dancing round 
him, and being repleniOied with his light. The fun, too, governs the two-fold coordinations of 
the world, which coordinations arc denominated hands, by thofe who are fki lied in divine con- 
cerns, becaufe they are effe6live, motive, and demiurgic of the univerfe. But they are confidered 
as two- fold ', one the right hand, but the other the left. 

As the fun, by his corporeal heat, draws all corporeal natures upwards from the earth, raifing 
them, and caufing them to vegetate by his admirable warmth ; fo by a fecret, incc^rporeal, aiul 
divine nature refident in his rays, he much more attracts and elevates fortunate fouls to his divi- 
nity. He was called by the Chaldeans, the feven-ravcd god : and liglu, of which he is the foun- 
t.iin, is nothing more than the finccre energy of an intellect perlet^ly pure, illuminating in its pro- 
per habitation the middle regicm of the heavens : and from this exalled filuation fcatlcring its 
JIght, it fills all the ccleftlal orbs with powerful vigour, and illuminates the univerfe with divine 
and incorruptible light. 

The fun Is faid to be the progeny of Hyperion and Thea; figuifying by this that he is the legi. 
timatc progeny of the fupereminent god, and that he is of a nature truly divine. Thisgod compre- 
hends, in limited meafures, the regions of generation, and confers i)erpetuity on its nature. Hence 
exciting a nature of this kind with a fure and meafured motion, he raifcs and invigorates it as he 
approaches, and diminKhes and UeQroys it as he recedes : or rather, he vivifies it by his progrcfs, 
movinir, and pouring into generation the rivers of lite. The fun is the unifying medium of the ap- 
parent and mundane gods, and of the intelligible gods who furrouud the good. So far as t^c fun 
contains in himfelf the prineiplcatjf the moll beauuful iatelledual tcniperuincnf, he becomes Apollo, 

the 
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puriFications, both according to medicine and prophecy, and likewife the ope- 
rations of pharmacy, and the luflrations, wafhings and fprinkhngs employed 

by 

the leader of theMufes ; but fo far as he accompliflies the elegant order of the whole of life, he 
generates Efculapius in the world, whom at the fame time he comprehended in himfelf prior to the 
world : and he generates Bacchus, through his containing the caufe of a partial eflence and divi- 
fible energy. The fun, too, is the caufc of that better condition of being belonging to angels,- 
daemons, heroes, and partial divine fouls, who perpetually abide in the reafon of their exemplar 
and idea, without merging themfelves in thedarknefs of body. As the fun quadruply divides the^ 
three worlds^ viz. the empyrean, the aethereal, and the material, on account of the communion of 
Ihe zodiac with each; fo he again divides the zodiac into twelve powers of gods, and each of thefeinlo 
three others : fo that thirty-fix are produced in the whole. Hence a triple benefit of the Graces 
is conferred on us from thofe circles, which the god, quadruply dividing, produces, through thi» 
divifion, a quadripartite beauty and elegance of feafons and times. Monimus and Azizus, viz. 
Mercury and Mars, arc the attendants of the fun, in conjunction with whom they diffufe a variety 
of goods on the earth. The fun loofens fouls from the bands of a corporeal nature, reduces them 
to the kindred eireuce of divinity, and afTigns them the fubile and firm texture of divine fplendour* 
as a vchiele in which they may fafely defcend to the realms of generation. And lafty, the fun 
being fupermau<lane, emits the fountains of ligiu; for, among fupcrmimdanc natures, there is a 
folar world, and total light : and this light is a monad prior to the empyrean, aethereal, and mate- 
rial worlds. 

I only add, that it appears, from the laft chapter of the 4th book of Proclus on Plato's Theo- 
logy, that the celebrated fcven worlds of the Chaldeans are to be diftributed as follows : One em- 
pyrean ; three aithereal, fitualed above the inerrnric fphere; and three material, confifiing. 
of the incrratic fphere, the feven planets, and the fublunary region. P'or, after obfcrving, 
that of the comprehending triad of gods, one is fiery or cmpvreao, another jethereal, and 
another material, he inquires why the gods called 'i'eletarchs, or fources of initiation, arc 
diftributcd together with iIk- comprehcndiiig gods? To which he replies, " Becaufe the 
firil, on account of his pofieding the extremities, governs, like a charioteer, the wing of fire. 
But thefccond, comprehending the beginning, middle and end, perfects aether, which is iifelf triple. 
And the third, comprehending, acrorJiiig to one union, a round, right-lined and mix^d figure, 
pcrfi6^s unfiguit.'d and fornilefs matter: by a round figure, forming that, which is inerratic, and 
the firft matter : but by a mixed figure, tliat which is erratic, and the fecond matter ; for there 
(that is^ among the planets) circumvolution fublifts : and by a right-lined figure, a nature under 
the moon, and uhinTate matter." From thispaflagc, it is evident that both Patricius and Stan- 
ley were mifhiken, in conceiving the meaning of the account given by Pfcllus (in his fummary ex- 
pofilion of the Alf^rian Dognuita) (jf thefe k'vvn worlds; which, when properly underfiood, per«^ 
fc<^\ly roriefponds with that of l^oclus, as the following citation evinces : Ecrra ^e f ao-j iKxr/jtovf 
ccjXAT.KOi/^. E,u7iupCi/ eva kui 7ipjjrov. Kcxt T^uf |U,^9' a^Tov ai^epioi-f : etthtoi rpti; ^?.aiou-, to aTrXavECy 
to Tihxvx^/Mvov, xai TO vTTo fft'mw. " They afilit that there are feven corporeal worlds; oneempy- 

rean^. 
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by the divining art, all tend to this one point, viz. the rendering man pure, 
"both in bocW and foul ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not then the purifying god, who waflies and frees us from evils 
of this kind, be Apollo ? 

Herm. Perfedly fo. 

Soc. According, therefore, to the folutions and wafliings which he affords, 
as being the phyfician of fuch-like things, he will be properly called otTroKvuy 
or the liberator; but according to his prophetic power and truth, he may 
be moft properly called ott^oj, or limple, as he is denominated by the 
ThefTalians ; fince ftmplicity is the fame with truth : for all the Theflalians 
call this god the fimple. But, on account of his perpetually prevailing might 
in the jaculation of arrows, he rnay be called cal ^ocKKuv^ that is, perpetually 
darting. But w;th refped to his harmonic power, it is proper to take no- 
tice, that a often fignifics the fame as together, as in the w^ords ciKG\ov9os, 
ajollower, and uxomg^ a wife. So likewife in the name of this god, J and 
ttoAjjo-/^ fignify the revolution fubfifling together with, and about the heavens, 
which they denominate the pole ; and the harmony fubfifting in fong, which 
they call fymphony. Becaufe all thefe, according to the aflertions of thofe who 
are ikilled in mulic and aflronomy, revolve together with a certain harmony. 
But this god prefides over harmony, cixottoKuv, i. e. converting all thefe to- 
gether, both among gods and men. As, therefore, we call oiJuoKt\sv9og^ and 
j>ixoxomg^ i, e. going together, and lying together, ctKo7^v9og and uKomg^ 
changing o into «, fo likewife we denominate Apollo as o^ottoT^v, inferting at 
the fame time another A ; becaufe otherwife it would have been fynonimous 
with a difficult name. And this many of the prefenttime fufpe61ing, through 
not rightly perceiving the power of this name, they are terrified at it, as if it 
fjo-nified a certain corruption. But in reality this name, as we juft now ob- 

rean, and the firft ; after this, three sethereal worlds ; and laft of all, three material, the inerratic 
fphcre, the planetary fyftem, and the fublunary region." But Patricius and Stanley conceived the 
paflage, as if the three aethercal and three material worlds were diftributed by the Alfyrians into 
the inerratic fphere, the planets, and the fublunary world. It is likewife worthy of obfervation, 
that the AflTyrians, as we are informed by Julian in his Hymn to the Sun, confidercd that luminary 
as moving beyond the inerratic fphere, in the middle of thefe fcven worlds ^ fo that the fun, in 
eanfequence of this dogma, mull revolve in the laft of the aelhereal worlds. 

ierved 
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fenced, Is fo compofed, that it touches upon all the powers of the god, vie. 
his fimplicity, perpetual jaculation, purifying, and joint-revolving nature. — 
But the name of the Mufes, and univerfally that of Mufic, was derived, as it 
feems, from /xcco-^^/, to inquire, and from inveftigation and philofophy. But 
Xjjtw, i. e. JLatona, was derived from the mildnefs of this goddefs, becaufe (he is 
f^cA'^^owov, viz. willing to comply with the requefts of her fuppliants. Perhaps, 
too, they denominate her as a llranger ; for many call her A>i9a» : and this name. 
Krfiu) they feem to have affigned her, becaufe her manners are not rough,, but 
gentle and mild. But «fT«pf, i. e, Diana, appears to (Ignify integrity and mo- 
dcfty, through herdefire of virginity. Perhaps alfothe founder of her name 
fo called her, as being (kilful in virtue'. And it is not likewife improbable, 
that, from her hating the copulation of man and woma/i, or through fome 
one, or all of thefe, the inflitutor of her name thus denominated the goddefs.. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning Dionyfius and Venus ? 

Soc. You inquire about great things, O fon of Hipponicus. But the 
mode of nomination, belonging to thefe divinities, is both ferious and jocofe- 
Alk therefore others about the ferious mode ;, but nothing hinders us from 
relating the jocofe : for thefe deities are lovers of jefting and fport. Diony- 
fius, therefore, is the giver of wine, and may be jocofely called lilorAxrog. But 
oivcg^ wine, may be mofb juflly denominated oiovovgy becaufe it is accuftomed to 
deprive thofc of intelled who poffefTcd it before \ Bur, witli.relped to Venus, 

it 

» We have before obfervcd, that Diana firfl fubfifts in the fupermundanevivific triad : and Iicr 
being chara6lenzcd according to virfue, m this phice, evidenily (liows her agreement with. 
Minerva, the third monad of that triad, who is the firlt producing caufe of all virtues. 'I his 
goddefs, according to her mundane fiibiilU'nce, is, as is well known, the divinity of the moon ; 
from whence, fays Proclus (in Plat. Folit. p. 353), flie benignantly leads into light the reafons 
of nature, and is on this account called Pbo/pir, of I'lgbt-bearcr. He adds, that the moon was 
called by the Thracians, Bendis. 

^ Dionyiiu?, or Bacchus, is the deity of the mundane iiitelle<f^, and the monad of the Titans^ 
or ultimate fabricators of things. This deity is faid, in divine fables, to have been torn in pieces by 
the Titans, becaufe the mundane foul, which participatesof this divinity, and is on this account in- 
tellectual, is participated by ihcTitnns, an'd through them diftributed into every part of the univerfe. 
But the following beautiful account of this deity by Olympiodorus, ,jn his MS. Commentary on 
the Phaedo, will, I doubt not, be highly acceptable to the Plalonic^Veader : 'Zirex'^a-nirai h ro. 
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it is not proper to contradia: Hefiod, but to allow that (he was called o^Pe^S/T)/, 
through her generation from ocpf^og, foam '. 

Herm. But, Socrates, as you are an Athenian, you ought not to negle^lthe 
inveftigation of Minerva, Vulcan, and Mars. 

Soc. For fuch a negled is, indeed, by no means becoming. 

Herm. Certainly not. 

jn $£05 xai wpohv' lio xai trvvfX^i ^^ "^V I^'«<^< e^avtffr\j<rtv aum xai iiiyopu rov Ata u; rrpcvoiav tuv huTtpo^r 
Hai 7ev£<reui aXXa>{ ctpopo; €<rTiv b Aicvocroiy ^ioti kxi ^uni km reMvrvi^ $'w»>j f^ev yap c(popo(, ivti^r, Jtai tu< ym- 
ctuf, rtxeurns h 3toTJ Evfioi/trjay 6 om; ttoiei. kou 'tt s pt rr)v rtxtumv h ev^cuiriaaTiHurtpci yiircfi:6(t, wj 3>jX?j o Trap 
OfA,rjpi} UpoHXc^y fzavTiKo; yeyovi-i tt^i rr^> teXewtw. km jy\v rpayu^iav, xai t»iv Huixuhocv avei(r9at ^a7i ru Atowa-u, 
rr,v fjLSv Kufiuo^tav n^iynov ov<xav rov Q\qu' rriv h rpayuaioi-v oix ra Tradw, *«< tijv nXtuTnt. ova apa «aXw9 Oj xw 
fjtiKot roii rpayixoii tyKahcvtriVy m t^^ 3<oviy(ria)CO»? cj/criv, XeyovTf j on ou^tv ravra rr^oi tcv Aiowcrov. kcpawoi 
3e TOUTOifo Zet/f, Tot/ nepavvou J»^oyvTOf t»iv ET/crr^of rv. Trvf. yxp (%i ra avu ntvouuiva. iTricrrpf^Et cw oiuroui 
Trpoi savTQv. i.e. " The form of that vvhlwh is iinivcHal is plucked off", torn in pieces, iuid ftaitered 
into generation and Dionyfius is the ni on ad of the Titans. JSut his laceration is faid to take place 
■through ihe flratagcms of Juno, becaufc this goddefsis the infpedive guardian of motion and pro- 
greflion : and, on this account, in the Ihad flic perpetually rouJes and excites Jupiter to providential 
energies about fecondary concerns. And, in another rcfpi d, Dionyfius is the infpe^tive guardian 
of generation, becaufc he prefides over Ufc and death: for he is the guardian of hfe, becaufe of 
generation} but of death, becaufe wine produces an cnthufiaftic energy. nd we become more 
enthufiallic at the period of diflblution, as Proclus evinces agreeably to Homer; for he became 
prophetic at the time of his death. Tliey likewife alTert, that tragedy and comedy are.referred to 
Dionyfius ; comedy, indeed, as being the play or jeft of life ; but tragedy, on account of the 
paflions and death, which it reprelents. Comedians, ihcrefore, do not properly denominate 
tragedians, as if they were not Dionyfiacal, afferting at the fiime.time that nothing tragical belongs 
to Dionyfins. But Jupiter hurled his thunder at the Titans ; the thunder figliifying a conver- 
fion on hi^h : for fire naturally afcends. And hence Jupiter by this means converts the Titans 
to himfelf." — 1'hus far tiie excellent Olympiodorus ; from which admirable paflngc the reader 
may fee the reafon of IMato's aHerting, that the mode of nonunalion bdorighig to this (Iwinitj/ is 
both ftt lous and jocofe. 

' As Venus firit fubfifts in the anagogic triad of the fuper-mundanegods, her produdlion from 
the foam of the genitals of heaven may occultly fignify her proceeding into apparent fubfifiencc 
from thai or-ler of gods, which weha\e before mentioned, and which is eal'cd \onroi xxi votpc;, in" 
ttUigiilc, and at the fame lime mteli,eiual \ and likewife from the prolific and fplendid power of this 
order, which ihcfoam fecretly iuiplie.^. The nomination, too, of Venus, may be faid to he ferif.rts, 
confidcred accordiuji to her lupermuudane fubfirieuce ; and (Ik; may be faid to he a lover ofjeji'ing 
and /port, confidcred according to her mundane eliablifhment ; for to all fenfible natures fiie 
communicates an exuberaiu energy, and eminently contains in herfelf the caufe of the gladnefs, 
and as it were, mirth (/fall mvmdanc concerns, through the illuminations of beauty which Die 
pcrpelually pours iikto every part of the uniycrfe. 

Soc. 
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Soc. One of the names of Minerva, therefore, it is by no means difficult 
to explain. 

Herm. Which do you mean ? 

Soc. Do we not call her Pallas ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. This name, therefore, we mufl: confider as derived from leaping in 
armour ; and in fo doing, we (hall, as it appears to me, think properly : for 
to elevate onefelf, or fomething elfe, either from the earth or in the hands,^ 
is denominated bv us to vibrate and be vibrated, and to dance and be made to 
dance. 

Herm.^ Entirely fo. 

Soc. The goddefs, therefore, is on this account called Pallas, 

Herm. And very properly fo. But how will you explain her other 
name ? 

Soc. Do you mean that of Athena? 

Herm. I do. 

Soc. This name, my friend, is of greater moment ; for the antients ap- 
pear to have confidered Athena in the fame manner as thofe of the prefent 
day, who are Ikilled in the interpretation of Homer : for many of thefe ex- 
plain the poet as fignifying, by Athena, intelled: and the dianoetic power. 
And he who inftituted names feems to have underftood fome fuch thing as this- 
about the goddefs, or rather fomething yet greater, expreffing, by this means, 
the intelligence of the goddefs, as if he had faid that fhe is ^sovor), or deific in- 
telligence, employing after a foreign mode Z inftead of ^, and taking away i and 
<r. Though perhaps this was not the cafe, but he called her deomi^ as under- 
{landing divine concerns in a manner fuperior to all others. Nor will it be 
foreign from the purpofe to fay that he was willing to call her j^^ovw;, as being 
intelligence in manners '. But either the original founder of this name, or 
certain perfons who came after him, by producing it into fomething which 
they thought more beautiful, denominated her Athena. 

Herm. 

' This whole account of Minerva is perfectly agreeable to the moft myllic theology concerning 
this goddefs, as will be evident from the following obfervations. In the firft place, one of her 
names, Pallas, fignifying to vibrate and Jance, evidently alludes to her agreement with the 
Curetes, of the progreflfions of which order fhe is the monad, or proximately exempt producing 
caufc. For the Curetes, as is well known, are reprefented as dancing in armour; the armour 
being a fymbol of guardian power, through which, fays Proclyi, the Curetes contain the wholes 

VOJL. V. 3 Y ^ 
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HeRM, But what will yon fay concerning Vulcan? 

See. Do you inquire concerning the noble arbiter of light ? 

Hlrm. So it appears. 

Soc. 

of the univerfe, guard them fo as to be exempt from fecondary natures, and defend them 
cftablilhcd in ihemfelves ; but the dancing, fignifying iheir perpetually prcferving the whole 
progrcflions of a divine life according to one divine bound, and (uftaining them exempt from the 
incurfions of mailer. But the firil fubfillence of Minerva, confidered as the fummit, or, as it 
were, flower of the Curetes, is in the intclledua! order of gods, of which Juplicr, the artificer of 
the world, is the extremity : and, in this order, fhe is celebrated as the divinely pure heptad. 
But as Proclus, in Tim. p. 51 and 52, beautifully unfolds the nature of this goddcfs, and this ia 
perfeft agreement with the prefent account of Plato, I {hall prefent the following tranflation of it 
to the reader. 

"Ill the father and demiurgus of the world many orders of unical gods appear; fuch as 
guardian, demiurgic, anagogic, connective, and perfe6live of works. But the one pure and 
untamed deity of the firfl intelleiSlual unities in the demiurgus, according to which he abides in 
an uninclining and innnutablc (late, through which all things proceeding from him participate of 
immutable power, and by which he underftands all things, and has a fubfillence feparate and 
folitary from wholes ; — this divinity all theologills have denominated Minerva : for flie was, 
indeed, produced from the fummit of her father, and abiding in him, becomes a feparate and 
immaterial demiurgic intelligence. Hence Socrates, in the Cralylus, celebrates her as I&eoiou, or 
deific intelligence. But this goddefs, when confidered as elevating all things, in conjunftion with 
other divinities, to one demiurgus, and ordering and difpofing the univerfe together with her 
father; — according to the former of thefe employments, fhe is called the philofophic goddefs; 
but, according to the latter, philopolcmic, or a lover of contention. For, confidered as unifically 
conneAing all paternal wifdom, (he is philofophic; but, confidered as uniformly adminiftcring 
all contrariety, flic is very properly called philoix)lemic. Hence Orpheus, fpc:\king concerning 
her generation, fays " that Jupiter produced her from his head, fliining with armour fimilar to a 
brazen flower." But, fmce it is requifite that (lie fliould proceed into the fecond and third orders, 
hence in the Coric order (that is, among the firfl Curetes) flie appears according to the 
unpolluted heptad ; but fLe generates from herfelf every virtue and all anagogic powers, and 
illuminates fecondary natures with intelleCl: and an unpolluted life : and hence flic is called Kcpn 
-rptroyevvi, or a virgin horn from the bead of Jupiter. But (he is allotted this virgin-like and pure 
nature, from her Minerval idiom. Add too, that fhe appears among the liberated gods with intel- 
leftual and demiurgic light, uniting the lunar order, and caufing it to be pure with refpedl to 
generation. Befides this, ilie appears both in the heavens and in the fublunary region, and every 
where extends this her two-fold power ; or, rather, flie dillributes a caufc to both, according to tlic 
united benefit which fhe imparts. For fomctimes the feverity of her nature is intellcdlual, and 
her feparate wifdom pure and unmixed wiih refpeft to fecondar)' natures; and the one idiom of 
her Minerval providence extends to the loweft orders: for where there is a fiinilitudc among 
partial fouls to her divinity, fhe imparts an admirable wifdom and exhibits an invincible flrength. 

But 
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Soc, This divinity, therefore, being <poiirrog, luminous, and attrading to 
himlelf i», is called yi^^oncnog^ or the arbiter of light ^ 

Herm. It appears (o, unlefs you think it requires fome other expla- 
nation. 

Soc. But, that it may not appear otherwife to me, inquire concerning 
Mars. 

Herm. I inquire then. 

Soc. If you pleafe, then, the name of Mars fhall be derived from to aopgv 
mafcuVme^ and lootvl-^zm bold. But if you are willing that he fhould be called 
Mars, from his hard and inconvertible nature *, the whole of which is 
denominated appcnoy, this alfo will perfedly agree with the properties of the 
warlike god. 

But why flinuld I fpeak concerning her Curetic, daemoniacal, or divine orders, together with fuch 
as are mundane, liberated, and riding ? For all things receive the two-fold idioms of this goddefs as 
from a fountain. And laftly, this goddcfs extends to fouls, Olympian and anagogic benefits, 
exterminates gigantic and generation producing phantafms, excites in us pure and unpervcrled 
conceptions concerning all the gods, and dilfufes a divine light from the recclTes of her nature'* 

* Light, according to Proclus, and I think according to truth, is an immaterial body, viz. a body 
confiding of matter fo refined, that, when compared with terrene matter, it may be juftly called 
immaterial: and Vulcan is the artificer of every thing fenfible and coiporeal. Hence this deity, 
when confidered as the fabricator of light, may with great propriety be called the urbiier of light, 
•For, fince he is the producing caufe of all body, and light is the firft and moft exalted body, the 
definition of his nature ought to take place from the moft illuftrious of his works. ^ But this deity 
iirft fabfifls in the demiurgic triad of the liberated gods, and from thence proceeds to the extre- 
mity of things. He is fabled to be lame, becaufe (fays Proclus, in Tim. p. 44) he is the arti- 
ficer of things laft in the progreflions of being, for fuch are bodies ; and becaufe thefe are unable 
to pn>ceed into atiy other order. He is likewife faid to have been hurled from heaven to earth, 
becaufe he extends his fabrication through the whole of a fenfible eflence. And h^ is reprefented 
'as fabricating from brafs, becaufe he is the artificer of refilling folids. Hence he prepares for the 
gods their apparent receptacles, fills all his fabrications with corporeal life, and adorns and com- 
prehends the refifiing and (luggifli nature of matter with the fupervening irradiations of forms; 
but, in order to accoinpliili this, he requires the afiTiftance of Venus, who illuminates all things 
with harmony and union, 

* The charader of /'tfr J and rejifling, which is here given to Mars, is fymbolical of his nature, 
which (fays Proclus, in Plat. Rcpub. p. 388) perpetually feparalcs and nourilhes, and conftantly 
excites the contrarieties of the univerfe, that the world may exift perfect and entire from all its 
parts. But this deity requires the aflliftance of Venus, that he may infert order and harmony into 
things c<')ntrary and difcordant. He firll fubfifts in the defcnjive triad of the liberaUil godsy and 
from llioiicc prucccdd into difTerent parts of the world. 

3 Y 2 Herm, 
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Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Let us therefore difmifs our invcftlgations concerning the names of 
the gods, as I am afraid to difcourle about them. But urge me to any thing 
clfeyou pleafe, that you may fee the quality of the horfcs of Euthyphro. 

Herm. I will confeut to what you fay, if you will only faffer me to alk 
you concerning Hermes ; for Cratylus fays that I am not Hermogenes. Let 
us endeavour, then, to behold the meaning of the name Hermes, that wc 
may know whether he fays any thing to the purpoie. 

Soc. This name feems to pertain to difcourle, and to imply that this god 
is an interpreter and a meflenger, one who fteals, and is fraudulent in 
difcourfe, and who meddles with merchandife * : and the whole of this 
fubfifts about the power of difcourfe. As, therefore, we faid before, ro stpst)/ is 
the ufe of fpeech : and of this Homer frequently fays, fftj^o-aro, i, e, he 
deliberated about it. This name, therefore, is compofed both from to fpeak 
and to deliberate ; juft as if the inftitutor of the name had authoritatively 
addreffed us as follows : ** It is juft, O men, that you fhould call that divinity, 
who makes fpeech the objedl of his care and deliberation, EtpsjAvig,''* But we 
of the prefent times, thinking to give elegance to the name, denominate 
him 'Epi^y^Sj Hermes. But Iris* likewife is fo called, from to sipeif^ to fptak^ 
becaufe fhe is a meflenger, 

Herm. By Jupiter, then, Cratylus appears to me to have fpoken well, in 
denying that I am Hermogenes ; becaufe I am by no means an excellent 
artift of difconrfe. 

Soc. It is likewife probable, my friend, that Pan ^ is the bipartite fon of 
Hermes. 

Herm. But why ? 

Soc. You know that fpeech fignifies the all \ that it circulates and 
rolls perpetually ; and that it is two-fold, true and falfe, 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Is not, therefore, that which is true in fpeech, fmooth and divine, 

» For an account of Hermes, fee the Additional Notes to the Firft Alcibiades, vol. i. 

* *« Iris," fays Proclus in his MS Commentary on the Parmcnides, book v. " is an archangelic 
deity, the peculiarity of whofe eflence is to conduct fecondary natures to their proper principle, 
according to the demiurgic intelled, and efpecially to lead them up to Juno, the ruler of all the 
mundane divinities of a feminine chara6leriftic." 

» See the laft note on the Phaedrus, in vol. iji. 

I and 
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«nd dwelliiig on high in the gods ; but that which is falfe, a downward 
inhabitant, dwelling in the multitude of mankind, and, bclides this, rough 
and tragic? For in fpeech of this kind, the greater part of fables, and the 
falfities about a tragic life, fubfift. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. With great propriety, therefore, he who hidicates every thing, and 
perpetually rolls, is iravumoho;^ the biform fon of Hermes ; who in his upper 
parts is fmooth, but in his lower parts rough and goat-formed : and Pan is 
either fpeech, or the brother of fpeech, fnice he is the fon of Hermes. But 
it is by no means wonderful that brother fhould be fimllar to brother. 
However, as I juft now faid, O blcffed man ! let us leave thefe invefti- 
gations of the gods. 

Herm. Gods of this kind, if you pleafe, Socrates, we will omit ; but 
what fhould hinder you from difcurtlng the names of fuch divinities as the 
fun and moon, ftars and earth, aether and air, fire and water, the feafons and 
the year ? 

Soc. You affign me an arduous tafk ; yet at the fame time, if it will 
oblige you, I am willing to comply. 

Herm. It will fo, indeed. 

Soc. What therefore do you wifh we fhould firfl invefligate ? Or fhall 
we, agreeably to the order in which you mentioned thefe, begin with the 
fun? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It feems, then, that this would become more manifefl, if any one 
fhould ufe the Doric appellation : for the Dorians call the fun uhjoK He 
will therefore be «AiOf, from his collecting men into one, when he rifes ; and 
likewife, from his always revolving about the earth. To which we may 
add, that this name belongs to him, becaufe he varies, in his circulation, 
the productions of the earth. But to nroi%th£ify and «/oX«y, have one and the 
fame meaning. 

Herm. But what will you fay of <reX)/M|, or the moon? 

Soc. This name feems to prefs upon Anaxagoras. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. Becaufe it feems to manifeft fomething of a more antient date, 

which 
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which he lately revived, when he Taid that the moon derives her light from 
the fun, 

Herm. But how? 

Soc. l^sXccs is the fame with (^o;?, /ig/if, 

Herm. Certainly, 

Soc. But this light about the moon is perpetually veoy and ewov^ new and old^ 
if what the Anaxagorics fay is true : for, perpetually revolving in a circle, 
it perpetually renews this light ; but the light of the former month becomes 
old. 

Herm, Entirely fo. 

Soc. But many call the moon a-^^Mvuiaq. 

Herm. They do fo, 

Soc. But, becaufe it perpetually po/TefTes new and old fplendour, it may 
be more juflly called o-iKocmsooiSKx. \ but is now concilely denominated a-ihotvona, 

Herm. This name, Socrates, is dithyrambic. But what will you lay of 
monrh and the flars ? 

Soc. Mfi>jf, or month, may be properly fo called, from fisiovaQoci, to be dtmi- 
niJJied', but the flars appear to derive their appellation from ua-Tpu-rrjj cor^ 
rufcation. But (miiu-nn is denominated from WTraj avao-rfs^pei, i. e. converting 
to iifelf the fight ; but now, for the fake of elegance, it is called aa-rpoem-ri* 

Herm. But what is your opinion concerning fire and water, 

Soc. I am in doubt with re^pe^ to fire; and it appears, that either the 
Mufe of Euthyphro defcrts me, or that this word is mofl extremely difficult 
to explain. Behold then the artifice which I employ, in all fuch things as 
caulc me to doubt. 

Herm, What is it ? 

Soc. I will tell you. Anfwcr me, therefore: Do you know on what 
account TTuo^J^re, is fo called ? 

Herm. By Jupiter, 1 do not, 

Soc. B.t coiifv^r what I fufncdl concerning it: for 1 think that the 
Greeks, cfpccidUy fuch as dwelt under the dominion of the Barbarians, 
received many of their names from the Barbarians. 

Herm. But what then? 

Soc. If any one, therefore, fhould iaveftigate the propriety of thefc 

names 
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names according to the Greek tongue, and not according to that language 
to which the name belongs, he would certainly be involved in doubt. 

Herm. It is hkely he would. 

Soc. Coniider then, whether this name, Truf, is not of Barbaric origin : 
for it is by no means eafy to adapt this to the Greek tongue ; and it is 
manifeft that the Phrygians thus denominate fire, with a certain trifling 
deviation ; as likewife that C^jo^ water, ^yvus dogs, and many other names, arc 
indebted to them for their origin. 

HcRM. They are fo. 

Soc. It is not proper, therefore, to ufe violence with thefe words, fince 
no one can fay any thing to the purpofe about them. On this account, 
therefore, I fhall rcje6"t the explanation oi i^\j^jire^ and J^io^ water. But air, O 
Hermogenes, is fo called, becaufe it elevates things from the earth ; or 
becanfe it always flows ; or becaufe, from its flowing, fpirit is produced : for 
the poets call fpirits a>jTa/, winds. Perhaps, therefore, it is called «»;?, as if 
implying ajlowingfjurit, or a Jiow'ing blafi of wind. But I confider aether 
as deriving its appellation from ahvays running in a flowing progrejjion^ about 
the air ; and on this account it may be called aii^^n^. But y»i, or earth, will 
more plainly (ignify its meaning, if any one denominates it ya>i(K, For y»i<»- 
may be properly called yfi'VJ^Tf/poj, the producer, as Homer fays; for he calls 
ysyaovi^ ysysrriO-Qoii^ or t'hat which is produced in iifeif, 

IIerm. Let it be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveiligate after this ? 

Herm. The hours, Socrates, and the year. 

Soc. But oo'^otiy that is, the hours, muft be pronounced in the Attic tongue^ 
as that which is more antient, if you wiih to know the probable meaning 
of this word. For they arc c^^oct, on account of their bounding the winter and 
fummer, as likewife winds and proper occafions fubfervient to the fruits of 
the earth. And hence, becaufe they bound, oct^ov^rat, they arc mofl: juftly called 
ccpoci. But svrxvTcs and n&g, the year, appear to be one and the fame : for that 
which, at Hated periods, educes into light the produdions of the earth, and 
explores them In itfelf, is the year^ And as in the foregoing part of our 
difcourle we gave a two-fold diihibution to the name of Jupiter, and aflertcd 
that he was by fome called ^i^m^ and by others 5/« ; fo likewife, with refped 
to the year, it is called by fome e^iwoioc, becaufe // explores in itself; but 
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nof, becaufe it explores. But the eiitire reafbn of its denomination is becaufc 
it explores things in itl'elf ; lb that two names are generated, tviuvTos and £TOf, 
from one reafon. 

Herm. But now, Socrates, you have certauily proceeded to a great length. 

Soc, I feem, indeed, to have purfued vvifdom to a confiderable diftance. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Perhaps you will urge me ftill further, 

Herm. But after this fpecies of inquiry, 1 would moil: gladly contemplate 
the re6litude of thofe beautiful names concerning virtue, fuch as (ppoyYi<rig Jiru^ 
denccy <jvv6(yig confcioufnefs,, ^c/.oito<rwri equity ^ and all the reft of this kind. 

Soc. You raife up, my friei^d, no defpicable genus of names. But how- 
ever, fmce I have put on the lion's (kin, I ought not to fly through fear, but 
to invefligate prudence and intelligence, confideration and fcience, and all 
the other beautiful names whicK you fpeak of, 

Herm. We ought by no means to defift till this is accomplifhed. 

Soc. And indeed, by the dog, I feem to myfelf not to prophefy badly, 
about what I underftand at prefent, that thofe antient men who e(labli(hed 
names, experienced that which happens to many wi(e men of the prefent 
times ; for, by their intenfe inveftigation concerning the manner in which 
things fubfift, they became giddy, far beyond the reft of mankind, and after- 
Avards, things themfelves appeared to them toftaggcr and fluduate. They did 
not however confider their inward giddinefs as the caufe of this opinion, but 
the outward natural fluctuation of things ; for they imagined that nothing 
was ftable and firm, but that all things flowed and were continually hurried 
along, and were full of all-various agitation and generation. 1 fpeak this, 
as what I conceive refpe6ling the names which we have juft nov/ mentioned. 

Herm, How is this, Socrates ? 

Soc. Perhaps you have not perceived that thefe names were eftabliflied as 
belonging to things borne along, flowing, and in continual generation. 

Herm. I do not entirely perceive this. 

Soc. And, in the firfl: place, the firft name which we mentioned entirely 
pertains to fomething of this kind. 

Herm. Which is that .^ 

Soc. Prudence^ or (ppowia-t^ : for it is the intelligence of local motion and 
fluxion* It may alio imply the advantage of local motion ; fo that it is 

plainly 
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plainly converfant with agitation. But if you will, yvMixfj^ or ccnfi deration^ 
perfe6tly iignifies the infpedllon and agitation of begetting : for to la-^aj/ is the 
fame as to cyucnrut^ to flieculate. Again, yoj/o-/^, or intelligence, if you pleafe, 
is TovviGumi, or tl^ie dejire of that which is new: but that things are w^w^ 
fignifies that they perpetually fubfift in becoming to be. Hence, that the foul 
defircs things of this kind, is indicated by him who eftabliO.ed this name^vfc.-cr/^ : 
for it was not at firft called vo>?a-/ff, but two je ought to be fubftituted inftead 
of fl, fo as to produce ^Manc, But temperance iignifies the fafety of that 
prudence which we have juft now confidered : and fcience, indeed, implies 
that the foul does not difdain to follow things hurried along with local 
motion ; aad that fhe neither leaves them behind, nor goes before them. 
On which, account, by inferting ?, it ought to be called fx/o-T^^/Asy^ir. But cwici^ 
appears to be, as it were, a fyllogifm. And when <ruvi£yai is fa id to take place, 
the fame things happens in every refpeft, as when any one is faid 'i7na-Ta<r9cuf 
fo Jtnow : for avmveci afferts that the foul follows along with things in their 
progrefTions ; but wifdom fignifies the touching upon local motion. This, 
however, is more obfcure and foreign from us. But it is ncceflary to re- 
collect from the poets, that when they wifh to exprefs any thing which 
accedes on a fuddcn, they fay icvOyi, it rujiied forth : and the name of a cer- 
tain illuftrious I^cedemonian was ^^ou?, \, c. one who rujJies forward \ for 
thus the Lacedaemonians denominate a fwift imfiulfe, Wildom, therefore, 
fignifies the contact of this local motion, as if things were continually agi- 
tated and hurried along. But ^o iywOov^ the good^ fignifies that which excites 
admiration^ in the nature of every thing : for, fince all things I'ubfi/l in con- 
tinual progrefllon, in fome fwiftnefs, and in others flownefs, prevails. Every 
thing, therefore, is not fwifr, but there is fomething in every thing which is 
admirable. Hence the name Tceya5<» is the fame with to iyotoTOTf, the admirable. 
But, with refped to the name equity y we may eafily conjecture that it is 
derived from the intelligence of that which is juft : but the fignification of 
\\xt jufi itfelj^ is difficult to determine: for it appears that the multitude 
agree thus far *to what we have laid, but that what follows is a fubjeCl of 
doubt. For, indeed, fuch as think that the univerfe fubfifts in progrefiion, 
confider the greateft part of it to be of fuch a nature that it does nothing 
elfe than yield to impulfion ; that, on this account, fomething pervades 
through every thing, from which all generated natures are produced ; aad 
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that this pervading nature is the fwiftefl and mofl attenuated of all thhigs : 
for it would not be able to pafs through every thing, unlefs it was the moft 
attenuated, fo that nothing can ftop its progreflion ; and the fwifteft, fo that 
it may ufe other things as if in an abiding condition with refped to itfelf. 
Becaufe, therefore, it governs all other things S/«iov, i. e. by pervading through 
them, it is properly called SiycxLoy, receiving the power of the » for the fake 
of elegant enunciation. And thus far the multitude agree with us, concern- 
ing the meaning of to lixMioy^ the jujl. But 1, O Hermogenes, as being 
afliduous in my inquiries about this affair, liave invcftigated all thefe par- 
ticulars, and have difcovered in the «7roppriTos, or facred myfleries, that the juft 
is the fame with caufe. For that through which a thing is generated, is the 
caufe of that thing : and a certain perfon faid, that it was on this account 
properly denominated to lowm. But, notwithftanding this information, 1 do not 
the lefs ceafe to inquire, O beft of men, what the juft is, if it is the fame 
with caufe. I fecm, therefore, now to inquire further than is becoming, and 
to pafs, as it is faid, beyond the trench ; for they will fay that 1 have fuf- 
ficiently interrogated and heard, and will endeavour, through being defirous 
to fatisfy me, to give different folutions of the difficulty, and will no longer 
harmonize in their opinions. For a certaUi perfon fays that the fun is the 
jujl^ becaufe the fun alone, by his pervading and heating power, governs all 
things. But when, rejoicing in this information, I related it to another 
perfon, as if I had heard fomcthing beautiful and excellent, he laughed 
at me when I told it him, and afked me if 1 thought that there was no 
longer any thing juft in men after fun-fet ? Upon my inquiring, there- 
fore, what the juft was, according to him, he faid it was fire. But this 
is by no means eafy to underftand. But another perfon faid, it was not 
iirc, but the heat which fubfifted in fire. Another again faid,- that all thefe 
opinions were ridiculous, but that the jujl was that intelle6l which Anaxa- 
goras fpeaks of; for he faid that this was an unreftrained governor, and that 
it was mingled with nothing, but that it adorned all things, pervading throug,h 
all things. But in thefe explanations, my friend, I find myfelf expofed to 
greater doubts than before I endeavoured to learn what juftice is. But, that 
we may return to that for the fake of which we entered on this difputation, 
this name appears to be attributed to eciuity^ for the reafons which we have 
affignei 

Herm. 
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Herm, You appear to me, Socrates, to have heard thefe particulars fome- 
where, and not to have fabricated them yourfelf. 

Soc. But what do you fay refpedling my other explanations ? 

Herm. That this is not^entirely the cafe with them. 

Soc. Attentively hear then ; for perhaps I may deceive you in what 
remains, by fpeaking as if I had not heard. — What then remains for us 
after equity? 1 think we have not yet difcuffed fortitude: for injufllce 
is evidently a real hinderance to the pervading power ; but fortitude 
fignifies that it derived its appellation from contention, or battle. But 
contention in a thing, if it flows, is nothing elfe than a contrary fluxion. 
If any one, therefore, takes away the 5^ from this name ocv^^kx fortitude^ the 
name aV^/a, which remains, will interpret its employment. Hence it is evi- 
dent that a fluxion, contrary to every fluxion, is not fortitude, but that only 
which flows contrary to the juji ; for otherwife fortitude would not be laud- 
able. In like manner to a^psv, that is, the male nature, and awj^ man^ are 
derived from a fimilar origin, that is, from mm poyj, or a Rowing ujiwards. 
But the name woman appears to me to imply begetting ; and the name for 
the female nature feems to be fo called from the pap or breafl:. But the pap 
or breaft, O Hermogenes, feems to derive its appellation from caufmg to 
germinate and fhoot forth, like things which are irrigated, 

Herm. It appears fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But the word ^oKKhv^ tofouriJJiy appears to mc to reprefent the increafe 
of youth, becaufe it takes place fwiftly and fuddenly : and this is imitated by 
the founder of the name, who compofed it from 3hv to run^ and aK^saOoct to 
leap* But do you not perceive that lam borne, as it were, beyond my courfe, 
flnce I have met with words plain and eafy ? But many things yet remain, 
which appear to be worthy of inveftigatil^n. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. And one of thefe is, that we (hould confider the meaning of the 
word art, 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Does not the word Tf%!'»;, then, fignify fx-ow?, or the habit of intellc^^ 
taking away for this purpofc t, and inferting o between ~x^\\^ i, and between 
\ and ~n ? 

HeRxM. And this in a very far-fetched manner, Socrates. 

Soc, But do you not know, bleflfed man ! that fuch names as were firft 
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eftablifhed, are now overwhelmed through the ftudious of tragic dlfcourfe ; 
who, for the fake of elegant enunciation, add and take away letters ; and who 
entirely pervert them, partly through ornament, and partly through time ? 
For in the word xurom-rpw, a mirror^ does not the addition of the ^ appear to 
youabfurd? But fuch alterations as thefe are, I think, made by thole who 
care nothing for truth, but are folicitous about the elegant conformation of 
the mouth : fo that thefe men, having added many things to the firft names, 
at length rendered it impoflible for any one to apprehend the meaning of a 
name ; as in the name Sphynx, which they call <r<ptyy^ inflead of <r(pty^y and 
fo in many others. 

Kerm. This is indeed the cafe, Socrates. 

Soc. Indeed, if it fhould be allowed for every one to add to, and take away 
from names, jufl: as he pleafed, this would certainly be a great licence ; and 
any one might adapt every name to every thing. 

Herm. You fpcak the truth. 

Soc. The truth indeed. But I think that you who are a wHe prefidcnt, 
ought to preferve and guard the moderate and the probable. 

Herm. 1 wifh I could. 

Soc. And I alfo, O Hermogenes, wifh the fame in conjun^ioa with yo«. 
But you (hould not, O demoniacal man, demand a difcuflion very exa6l^ left 
you perfectly exhaufl my force : for I (hall afcend to the fummit of what I 
have faid, when, after arf, I have confidcred artifice or JkiLL For t^ji^ny. or 
artifice^ feems to me to fignify the completion of a thing in a y^vy high de- 
gree. It is compofed therefore from /x)pcef, length, and «J^, to finifh a thing 
completely. But, as I jail: now faid, it is proper to afcend to the fummit of 
our dlfcourfe, and to inquire the fignification of the names virtue and vice. — 
One of thefe, therefore, I have not yet difcovered j but the other'appears to 
me to be manlfefl:, for it harmonizes v/ith all that has been faid before r for, 
in confequence of every thing fubfifting in progreflion,. whatever piifles on 
badly will be dejiravity ; but this, when it fubfifls in the foul, badly acceding 
to her concerns, then moft eminently poflefles the appellation of the whole of 
depravity. But it appears to me, that the faulty mode of progreffion is mani- 
fed in //m^//y,which we have not yet diicufled ; though it is proper to conlider 
it, after fortitude. And we like wife feem to have omitted many other nameSv 
7/'w/^/>j>' therefore (ignifies, that the bond of the foul is Jlrong: for the word 

vehement 
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vehement implies a certain Arength. And hence the moft vehement amf 
greateft band of the foul, will be timidity : jurt as want is an evii ; and every 
thing as itap{>ear8, which is an impediment to pafTing on and progrefTion.— 
Pajf%ng on badly ^ therefore, feems, to evince a detention and hindrance of 
progrc;irion : and when the foul is thus affected, (lie then becomes full of evil. 
But if the n:ime vice is applicable to fuch things as thefe, the contrary of this 
will be virtue ; fignifying, in the firfl: place, facility of progrelfign j and, ia 
the next place, that the flowing of a good foul ought to be perpetually loof- 
ened <\viil free. And hence, that which always flows unreffcrained and with- 
out i'^ncdin eiit, may, as it appears, very properly receive this denomination, 
a,€ipf,mi). Perljaps alfo, fome one may call it alpsjyi^ becaufe this habit is the 
mofl eligible of alK Perhaps, too, you will (ay that 1 feign ; but I alTert, that 
if the preceding name vice- is properly eftabliflied, the lame may be faid of 
the nanae virtue. 

Herm. But what is the meaning of t« xax,ov, evil, through which you ex- 
plained many things in the word depravity f 

Soc. It appears to me, by Jupiter, to imply ibmething prodigious, and 
difficult to collect. I introduce therefore to this alfo the artifice mentioned 
above. 

Hlrm. What is that? 

Soc. To afTert that this name isfomething Barbaric 

Herm. And, in fo doing, you appear to me to fpeak properly* But,if yott 
think fit, we will omit thefe, and endeavour to coniider the reditude of com- 
pofition in the names, the beautiful, and the bafe, 

Soc. The bafe, then, feems to me to evince its (iguification plainly, and to 
correfpond with the preceding explanations: for he who e£i:abli(hed names 
appears to me, throughout, to have reviled that which hinders and detains the 
flowing of things ; and that he now afligned the name oi€i(r^of>'-ovp to that which 
always detains a flowing progreflion. But, at prefent, they call it coUc<51ively 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning the beautifully 
Soc. This is more difficult to underlland, though they fay that the » in. 
this word, is produced only for the fake of harmony and length.. 
Herm. But bow ? 

Soc^ 
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Soc. It appears that this appellation is the furnamc of the dianoetic ener^yy. 

Herm. How do you prove this ? 

Soc. What do you think is the caufe of the denomination of every thing? 
Is it not that which eftabliflies Jiames ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not this caufe, then, be the dianoetic conception, either of gods, 
or men, or of both ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. To call things therefore, and the beautiful^ are the fanne with diano- 
etic energy. 

Herm- It appears fo. 

Soc. Are not, therefore, the operations o{ intelle6l and the dianoetic power 
laudable ; but fuch things as are not the refult of their energies blameable? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. That which belongs to medicine, therefore, produces medical works ; 
and that which belongs to the carpenter's art, carpentry works : or what is 
your opinion on the fubje6t ? 

Herm. The fame as yours. 

Soc. Does not therefore the beautiful produce things beautiful ? 

Herm. 1 is neceffary that it fhould. 

Soc. But this as we have faid, is dianoetic energy. 

Herm. Entiiely io, . 

Soc. To njxhfiv, therefore, or the beautiful^ will be properly the furnamc 
oi prudence^ which produces fuch things as, in confequence of acknowledging 
to be beautiful, we are delighted with. 

Herm. It appears to be fo. 

Soc. What then remains for us to inveftigate, of fuch like names? 

Herm. Whatever belongs to the good 2^^^ the beautiful \ fuch as the names 
{ignifying things conducive^ Hfff^^ profitable^ lucratittey and the contraries of 
thefe. 

Soc. You may find then what to (rvy4>s^ov, or the conducive is, froi?i our fore- 
going fpeculations ; for it appears to be a certain brother of fcience. For it 
evinces nothing elfe than the local motion of the foul, in conjundion with 
things ; and that things refulting from hence fhould be called (rvix(ps^cyT(x and 
(rviM(pc^Mf i. e, conducive, from (n)^'7rs^<ps^<r9ui^ or being borne along in conjun&ion, 

Herm. 
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Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. But the name lucrative (k2^x7^ov) is derived from y^^^o^t gain, Ai>d i^ 
any one infcrts a I inftead of a I in this name, it will manifefl its meaning : 
for it will thus, after another manner, become the name for good 'y fince he 
who afligncd it this name intended to exprcfs that power which it pofTcires^ 
of becoming mingled with, and pervading through all things, and thus, by 
placing F inftead of J, he pronounced it K?f^og* 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning Kva-rnXoWj or ibc tijeful? 

Soc. It appears, O Hermogenes ! that this name was not eftabliflied 
according to the meaning in which it is employed by inn-keepers, becaufe it 
frees from expenfe ; but becaufe it is the fwifteft of being, and, in con- 
fequence of this, does not fufFer things to (land ftill, nor lation^ by receiving 
an end of being borne along, to flop, and reft from its progreflion : but, oa 
the contrary, it always departs from laiion^ as long as any end remains to be 
obtained, and renders it unceafing and immortal. And, on this account, iv 
appears to me Kva-nfXcw was called the good \ for that which dijfohes the end of 
lation was called Xva-nsT^ow, But M(pi?^iiJt'ov, or the profit abh^ is a foreign name %, 
and Homer himfelf often ufes tw o^ih}^at. But this is the furiiame of increafing 
and making, 

Herm. But what ftiall we fay refpec^ing the contraries of thefe? 

Soc. There is no occafion, as it appears to me, to evolve fuch as are the 
negations of thefe. 

Herm. But what are they ? 

Soc. The non-conducive^ ^{/^^cA? unprofitable^ and ihtnon- lucrative, 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But may we not inquire concerning ^hxZ-Qzv and ^yjiMcchgy tht noxious 
<ind pernicious. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. And TO ^Xa^spov, indeed, or t/je noxious^ fays that it is ^Xuttto-/ tov. pcw. But 
^^MTTTov fignifies tbat which wijlies to bind\ and axTf/v, to bind^ is the fame. as liiv : 
but this it blames in every refpedt. He, therefore, who wifhes u%im pew, L e» 
to bind that %vhich fiows^ will be moft properly called ^ov7\a7r.Tseow ; but it 
appears to me, that, for the fake of elegance. It was denominated ^Aa^j^cv. 

Herm. A variety of names, Socrates, prefents itfelf for your confidera- 
tion ; and you juft now appeared to me to have founded a prelude on your 

pipe^ 
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pipe, as it were, of the melody belonging to Minerva, while you pronounced 
this name €cuAa7rT>^cw. 

Soc. I am not, Hermogenes, the caufe of this, but he who founded the 
name. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth ; but what will you fay about ^jj/a/wJs^, the 
pernicious f 

Soc, I will tell you, Hermogenes, the meaning of this word ; and do you 
behold how truly I fliall explain it, by aflferting that men, through adding and 
taking away letters, very much vary the meaning of names, fo that fome- 
limcs a very fmall alteration caui^s a word to imply the very contrary of what 
it did before. As, for inftance, in the word fo Saw, the becoming', for I un- 
derftood, and called to mind juft now, in conlequcnce of what 1 am about to 
lay to you, that this beautiful word ^idv is new to us, and induces us to enun- 
ciate TO l-oi and {>?//./w5sf contrary to their meaning, and by this means to ob- 
fcure their (ignification : but the antieut name evinces the fcnfe of both thele 
words. 

Heum. How is this ? 

Soc. I will tell you. You know that our anceftors very frequently ufed 
the i and 5, and that this was not lefs the cafe with fuch women as particu- 
larly preferved the antient tongue. But now, inftead of the ,7 they per- 
vcrfely ufe either T or ^, and ^ inftead of ^ as being more magnificent. 

Herm. But how ? 

Soc. Juft as, for inftance, the mod anti^it men called day </*«/», and 
fome of them \[t£^o(. ; but thofe of the prcfent times if/*^. 

Herm. This is indeed the cafe. 

Soc. You know, therefore, that this antient name only manifefts the con- 
ceptions of its founder ; for, becaufe light emerges from darkncfs, and (hines 
upon men rejoicing in and dcfiring its beams, they called day I/Afp«- 

Herm. It appears fo 

See. But as it is now celebrated in tragical performances, you can by no 
means underftand what -ri^^^ means ; though fome are of opinion that day is , 
called )f/xf^, becaufe it renders things r^^^^ placid and gentle, 

Herm. So it appears tome, 

Soc, And you like wife know that the antients called {uyov, a heam^ 

Herm. 
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IIerm. Entirely Co. 

Soc. And ^t^w, indeed, manifefts nothing : but that which fubfifts for the 
fake of bringing two things together, fo that they may be bound, is very, 
juftly named ^voyov. But it is now called (vyov ; and this is the cafe with a 
great variety of other particulars. 

Herm. It appears fo. 

Soc. Hence then, the word ^sov, when it is thus pronounced, fignifies the 
contrary to all the names which belong to the good. For this name being a 
fpecies of the good, appears to be a bond and impediment of local motion \ 
as being the brother of (3a«S.^^, the noxious, 

Herm. And indeed, Socrates, it appears to be very much fo. 

Soc. But this will not be the cafe if you ufe the antient name, which it is 
much more probable was properly founded than the prefent name. But you 
will agree with thofe antient good men, if you fubftitutelfor"^; for S^ov, and not 
liQ)iy will fignify that good which is celebrated by the inftitutor of names. 
And thus the founder of names will not contradi61 himfelf, but the naaies \of^ 
io(piXilJLoyj Xvo-mXovv, yjz^oiXeoVj ayoc^ovj <ruiJi,(p^ov,swro^VyOV firoceeding iv'tth facility ,^ will all 
of them appear to have the fame meaning : for he meant to fignify and cele- 
brate, by different names, that which adorns and pervades through every part 
of the univerfe ; and to reprobate that which detains and binds. And indeed, 
in the name ^)?/x/w5ff, if, according to the antient tongue, you fubditute yfor f, it 
will appear to you that this name was compofed from S^uvt/ r^ /ov, or binding 
that which is in progreflion, and was called ln\^iochq. 

Herm. But what will you fay concerning pleafure, pain, defire, and fuch 
like names ? 

Soc. They do not appear to me to be very difficult, Hermogenes : for 
jileafure feems to be an adion tending towards emolument, and on this ac- 
count to have derived its appellation; but the J was added, that it might be 
called >i5;i')?, iuflead of w. V)\x\. putn fcems to have derived its appellation 
from the diffolution of the body, which the body experiences in this paffion : 
and the namey^rrow was fo called from impeding the motion of progreflion : 
but the name ocXyv^Mv^ i. e. torment ,^ appears to me to be foreign, and to ba 
io called from c/Xyii-joq, trouble] ome, Ohvy[, i. e. anxiety, was denominated 
from theingrefs of pain. 

IIerm. It appears fo. 
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Soc. But axpn^Mv, grief, clearly fignlfies that it is a name affimilated to tlie 
flownefs of lation : for ccx^os is a burthen, and toy, any thing in progreffion. 
Joy feeins to have received its appellation from the difFufion and eafy progref- 
fion of the flowing of the foul ; but n^is, delight, w^as derived from re^og, the 
pleafant. But tots^vov was fo called, from being aflimilated to the breathing of 
delight through the foul ; it was therefore juftly called l^vov, i. e. infpiring ; 
but in the courfe of time, It came to be denominated ts^ov. But, with refpedt 
to sv(p^o<nmi, or hilarity, there is no occafion to explain /be why of its denomi- 
nation ; for it is obvious to every one, that it was fo called from eu and 
cv^(ps^9at, that is, from the foul's being well borne along in conjundion with 
things. Hence it ought, in juftice, to be denominated futpspwcrwrj ; but, notwith- 
{landing this, we call it sv<p^oa-vvit. But neither is it difficult to difcover the 
meaning ofsTrAi^tUy dejire : for it evinces a power proceeding to ^v^oq^ anger. 
But '^i^/xcf, anger y derives its appellation from •^wrfwg-, and ^wswf, raging 2.\\di ar» 
dour. And again, /ft-^^f, amatory dejire^ was io^ called from pw, or afiowing 
which vehemently attracts the foul \ for becaufe it flows excited ^ and defiringthe 
JiofflJ/ion ef tilings ^ it ftrongly allures the foul through the incitement of its 
flowing. And hence, from the whole of this power, it is called '/^fpof. But 
TTcQcQy dejre^ was fo. called, from fignifying that it is not converfant with pre- 
fent amatorial defire, and its efBu^ive Areams, like i/^?/:«f» but with that which 
is elfewhcre Ctuatcd, and is abfent. But, fifcw^, love^ received its appellatioa 
from implying that it flows inwardly from an external fource ; and that thia 
flowing is not the property of him by whom it is poffefTed, but that it is ad- 
ventitious through the eyes. And hence love was called by our anceftora 
iT^i, from w-^'v, to jiow inwardly. But at pre fen t it is called fp?, through th& 
infertion of « inftead of 7. But what fhall we confider after this? 
Herm. What opinion^ and fuch-like names, appear to you to (ignify* 
Soc. Opinkn, ^^«>was denominated from iht puj'fuing which the foul em- 
ploys in her progreflive inve {ligations concerning the nature of things, or 
elfe from the darting of an arrow i and this laft appears to be the mofl: likely 
derivation. Hence ovjyo-/^, (?//«/©;;, harmonizes with 5o^£*; for it (ignifies the 
©/(T/ff, or iagrefs of the foul> in confidering the wov, or quality of a thing. Juft 
as &ovMy counfel or deliberation, is fo called from &oMy hurling forth: 
and ^cv^a-^aiy to be willing^ fignifies to ipc-c-Oat, to defire^ and (icvXeviade^t^ to con^ 
Jult. For all thefe following /o|a, opinion, appear to be certain refem- 

blances 
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blances of j^oAw, hurling forth \ juft as the contrary of this a^ouAi«, or a want 
of counfely appears to be a misfortune, as neither hurling forth, nor obtaining 
that which it wifhes for, about which it deliberates, and which is the objc6l 
of its defire. 

IIerm. You feeiti to tne, Socrates, to have introduced thefe particulars 
with great denfity of conception ; let us therefore now, if it is pleafing to di- 
vinity, end the difcuflion. Yet I (hould wi(h you to explain the meaning of 
htcejityy which is confequent to what we have already unfolded, and that 
which is voluntary, 

Soc. To licovaiov, therefore, or the voluntaryy fignifies that which yields 
and does not refifl, but as I . may fay iiy^ov t<w iovti^ yields to that which 
is in progrejjion ; and thus evinces that this name fubdfts according to 
^QvXmih the wilL But to wa'fv.oLm and uvtitvitov^ i. e. the nccejfarj and the 
refijling^ fince they are contrary to the will, muft fubiift about guilt and igno- 
rance. But they are aflimilated to a progreffion through a valley ; becaufe, on 
account of their being pafTed through with difficulty, and their rough and 
denfe nature, like a place thick-planted with trees^ they impede progreflion. 
And hence, perhaps, necejjityvr^i^ denominated from an affimilation to a pro^ 
grejjion through a valley. But as long as our ftrength remains we Ought not 
to dcfert it ; do not therefore defid, but ftill interrogate me. 

Herm. I aik you then about things the greateft and moft beautiful, viz. 
truth ^falfehood^ and being ; and why name^ whichjs the fubjed of our prefcnt 
difputation, was fo called ? 

Soc. What therefore do you call lAoueaOai ? 

Herm. I call it ^rjstv, to inquire, 

Soc. It appears then that this word ovc/x«, a name^ was compofed from that 
difcourfe which aflerts that «v, beings is that about which name inquires. But 
this will be more evident to you, in that which we call ovofjiccenov, or capable of 
being named ; for in this it clearly appears that name is an inquiry about being. 
With refpe^l to uM^^iot^ truthy this name feems to have been mingled, as well 
as many others ; for this name appears to have received its compofition from 
the divine lation of being, and therefore implies that it is ^ua uXvi^ a divine 
wandering. But -ifixJ^og^ falfehood^ (ignifies the contrary to lation. For here 
again the inflitutorof names blames that which detains and compels any 

4 A 2 thing 
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thing to reft. This name, however, is affimilated to thofe who are afleep; 
but the addition of the J conceals its meaning. But ov, being, and ovaia. 
ejfence^ harmonize with truth, by receiving the addition of an 7; for then 
they will fignify /ov, or that which is in progref?lon. And again, to owe ov, or 
non-bemgy is by fome denominated ou;6 /ov; that is, not procee ding, 

IIerm. You appear to me, Socrates, to have difcufled thefe particulars in 
a very fbrenuous manner. But if any one fhould afk you, what reditude of 
nomination there is in the words lov, proceeding, l>iof,jftowing, and low, bindings 
would you be able to anfvver him or not ? 

Soc. 1 fhould pcrfedly fo. And fomethingjuft now occurred to me, by the 
mentioning of which I may appear to fay fornething to the purpofe. 

Herm. What is it ? 

Soc. That, if we are ignorant of any thing, we fhould fay, it is of Barbaric 
origin: for, perhaps, this is really the cafe with fome names; and others 
are, perhaps, infcrutable on account of their antiquity. For, through names 
being every where wrcfted from their proper conflru61ion, it will be by no 
means wonderful, if the antient tongue, when compared with the prefent, 
IS in no refped different from a Barbaric language. 

Herm. And, indeed, you fay nothing foreign from the purpofe. 

Soc. I fay that, indeed, which is probable; but yet the contefl does not 
appear to me to admit of an excufe. Let us, however, endeavour to con- 
fider this affair, and make our inquiry, as follows: If any one (hould always 
inveftigate thofe words through which a name derives its fubfiftence, and 
a^^ain thofe words through which words are enunciated, and fhould do this 
without ceafing, would not he who anfwers fuch a one at length fail *n his 
replies ? 

Herm. It appear fo to me. 

Soc. When, therefore, will he who fails to anfwer, jufllyfail? Will it 
not be when he arrives at thofe names which are, as it were, the elements 
both of other difcourfes and names? For thefe, if they have an elementary 
fubfiftence, can no longer be juflly faid to be compofcd from other names. 
Jufl: as we faid above, that to aya^ov was compofed from ao-ao-Tos, admirabk^ 
and ^QOs, fwift. But ^-oo?, we may perhaps fay, is compofed from other 
Avords., and thefe lafl again from others : but if we ever apprehend that which 

is 
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IS no longer compofed from other names, we may juftly fay, that we have 
at length arrived at an element ; and that we ought no longer to refer this 
to other names. 

Herm. You feem to me to fpeak properly. 

Soc. Are not the names, then, which are the fubjed of your prefent 
inquiry, elements ? And is it not neceflary that the redlitude of their for- 
mation fhould be confidered in a manner different from that of others ? 

Herm. It is probable. 

Soc. It is probable certainly, Hermogenes. All the former names, there- 
fore, mufl: be reduced to thefe : and if this be the cafe, as it appears to me 
it is, confider again along with me, left 1 (hould ad like one delirious, while 
I am explaining what the re6titude of the firft names ought to be. 

Herm. Only do but fpeak; and I will endeavour to the utmoft of my 
ability to fpeculate in conjiindlion with you. 

Soc. I think then you will agree with me in this, that there is one certain 
rectitude of every name, as well of that which is firft as of that which is laft ; 
and that none of thefe differ from one another, fofar as they are names. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But the reditude of thofe names which wc have juft now difcuffed^ 
confifts in evincing the quality of every thing, 

Herm. How ftiould it be otherwife ? 

Soc. This property, then, ought no lefs to belong to prior than pofterior 
names, if they have the proper rcquifites of names. 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But pofterior names, as it appears, produce this through fuch as are 
prior. 

Herm. It appears fo, 

Soc. Be it fo then. But after what manner can firft names, which have 
no others preceding them, be able, as much as pofTible, to unfold to us the 
nature of things, if they have the properties of names? But anfwer me this 
queftion: If we had neither voice nor tongue, and yet wilhed to manifeft things 
to one another, fliould we not, like thofe who are at prefent mute, endeavoui 
to fignify our meaning by the hands, head, and other parts of the body? 

Herm. How could it be otherwife, Socrates? 

Soc. I think, therefore, that if we wiftied to fignify that which is upwards 

and 
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and llglit, we (hould raife our hands towards the heavens, imitating the 
nature of the thing itfelf ; but that if we wifhed to indicate things down- 
wards and heavy, we fhould point with our hands to the earth. And again, 
if we were defirous of (ignifying a running horfe, or any other animal, you 
know, that we fhould faihion the gefturcs and figures of our bodies, as near 
as poffible, to a fimilitude of thefe things. 

Herm. It appears to me, that it would neceflarily be as you fav. 

Soc. In this manner then, I think, the manifeflations of the body would 
take place ; the body imitating, as it fecms, that which it wifhes to render 
apparent. 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But fince we wifh to manifeft a thing by our voice, tongue, and 
mouth, will not a manifeflation of every thing then take place through thefe, 
when an imitation of any thing fubfifls through thefe ? 

Herm. It appears to me, that it mufl be necefTarily fo. 

Soc. A name then, as it feems, is an imitation of voice, by which every 
one who imitates any thing, imitates and nominates through voice. 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But, by Jupiter, my friend, I do not think that I have yet fpoken in 
a becoming manner. 

Herm. Why? 

Soc. Becaufe we mufl be compelled to confefs, that thofe who imitate 
(heep and cocks, and other animals, . give names to the things which they 
imitate. 

Herm. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But do you think this is becoming ? 

Herm. I do not. But what imitation, Socrates, will a name be ? 

Soc. In the firfl place, as it appears to me, it will not be fuch an intima- 
tion as that which takes place through mufic, although this imitation fhould 
be efFe6led by the voice : nor, in the next place, though we fhould imitate 
the fame things as mufic imitates, yet we fhould not appear to me to deno- 
minate things. But I reafon thus ; Is there not a certain voice, figure, and 
colour, in many things ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. It appears, therefore, that though any one fhould imitate thefe, yet 

the 
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the denominating art would not be converfant with thefe imitations : for 
thefe are partly mufical, and partly the efFedls of painting. Is not this the 
cafe ? 

Herm. Certainly. 

Soc. But what will you fay to this? Do you not think that there is a» 
eflence belonging to every thing, as well as colour, and fuch things as we 
juft now mentioned ? And, in the firft place, is there not an effence belong- 
ing to colour, and voice, and to every thing elfe, which is canfidered as de- 
ferving the appellation of being ? 

Herm. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. But what then ? If any one is able to imitate the effence of everj 
thing, by letters and fyllablcs, muft he not evince what &vtry thing is ? 

Herm. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And how would you denominate him who is able to do this ? For^ 
with refpedt to the former charaders, one you called mufical, and the other 
converfant with painting. But how will you call this charader ? 

Herm. This perfon, Socrates, appears to me to be that inftitutor of 
names which we formerly fought after. 

Soc. If this then is true, as it appears to be, let us confider about 
thofe names which are the fubjeds of your inquiry, i. e. porj^^oiving, levat^ /^ 
gOy ax^a-iiy, habitude^ whether, in the letters and fyllables from which they 
are compofed, they really imitate effence, or not. 

Herm. By all means. 

Soc. Come then, let us fee whether thefe alone belong to the firfl names^, 
Of many others befides thefe. 

Hkrm. I think that this is the cafe with many others befides thefe.. 

Soc. And your opinion is probable. But what will the mode of divifioa 
be, from whence the imitator will begin to imitate? Since then the imita- 
tion of effence fubfifts through letters and fyllables, will it not be mofl pro- 
per to diftributc in the firft place the elements ? jufl as thofe who are con- 
verlant with rh)'thms, in the firfl place, diftribute the powers of the elements,, 
and afterwards of the fyllables ; and thus at length begin to fpeculate the 
rhythms themfelves, but never till this is accomplifhed. 

Herm. Certainly, 

Soc. In like manner, therefore, ouoht not we firfl of all to divide the 

vowels^ 
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Vowels, and afterwards the reft according to fpecies, both mutes and feml- 
vovvels ? For this is the language of thofe who are Ikilled in thefe nfiatters. 
And again, ought we not after this to divide fuch as are capable of being 
founded indee^^, yet arc not iemivowcls, and confider the different fpecies of 
vowels, with reference to one anotlier? And after we have properly dif- 
tributcd all thefe, it is agaui requifite to impofe names, and to confider, if 
there are certain things into which both thefe may be referred as elements ; 
and from which both thefe may be known ; and whether fpecies are con- 
tained in them after the fame manner as in the elements. But all thefe par- 
ticulars being contemplated in a becoming manner, it is proper to know how 
to introduce each according to fimilitude; whether one ought to be introduced 
to one, or many mingled together : juft as painters, when they wifli to pro-' 
duce a refemblance, fometimes only introduce a purple colour, and fome- 
times any other paint: and fometimes again they mingle many colours toge- 
ther, as when they make preparations for the purpofe of producing the like- 
iiefs of a man, or any thing elfe of tliis kind ; and this in fuch a manner, I 
think, as to give to every image the colours which it requires. In the fame 
manner we (hould accommodate the elements of words to things, and one 
to one, wherever it appears to be neceffary, and (hould fabricate fymbols, 
which they call fyllables. And again, combining thefe fyllables together, 
from which nouns and verbs are compofed, we (hould again from thefe 
nouns and verbs compofe fomething beautiful and entire ; that what the- 
animal defcribed by the painter's art was in the above inftance, dilcourfe 
mav be in this; whether con{l:ru6led by the onomaftic, or rhetorical, or any 
other art. Or rather this ought not to be our employment, fincc we have 
already furpaffed the bounds of our difcourfe; for, if this is the proper mode 
of compofition, it was adopted by the antients. But if we mean to fpecu- 
late artificially, it is proper that, diflinguifhing all thefe, we (hould confider 
whether or not firft and laft names are eftablifhed in a proper manner; for 
to conned them without adopting fuch a method would be erroneous, my 
dear Hern:iogencs, and improper. 

He KM. Perhaps fo, indeed, by Jupiter, Socrates. 

Soc. What then ? Do you believe that you can divide them in this man- 
ner ? for I cannot. 

IIerm. 
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Herm. There is much greater reafon, then, that I fliould not be able to do 
this. 

Soc. Let us give up the attempt then : or are you willing that we (hould 
undertake it to the beft of our ability, though we are able to know but very 
little concerning fuch particulars ? But as we faid before refpeding the 
gods, that, knowing nothing of the truth belonging to their names, we might 
conjeclure the dogmas of men concerning them ; fo now, with regard to the 
prefent fubje<a, we may proceed in its inveftigation, declaring that, if thefc 
particulars have been properly diftributed, either by us or by any other, they 
ought, doubtlefs, to have been fo divided. Now, therefore, as it is faid, it is 
requifite that we fhould treat concerning them iu the befl manner we arc 
able. Or, what is you opinion on the fubjedl? 

Herm. Perfe6lly agreeable to what you fay. 

Soc. It is ridiculous, I think, Hermogcnes, that things fhould become 
manifeft through imitation produced by letters and fyllables : and yet it is 
neceflary ; for we have not any thing better than this, by means of which 
we may judge concerning the truth of the firft names ; unlefs, perhaps, as 
the compofers of tragedies, when they are involved in any difficulty, fly to 
their machinery, introducing the gods, in order to free tHem from their em- 
barrafTment ; fo vre ifhall be liberated from our perplexity, by aflerting that 
the gods eftablifhed the firft names, and that on this account they are pro- 
perly inftituted. Will not fuch an aflcrtion be our llrongeft defence ? or 
that which declares we received them from certain Barbarians ? For the 
Barbarians are more antient than us. Or fhall we fay that, through anti- 
quity, it is impoflible to perceive their meaning, as is the cale with Barbaric 
names ? But all thefe folutions will only be fo many plunderings, and very 
elegant evafions of thofe who are not willing to render a proper reafon con- 
cerning the right impofition of the firft names ; though, indeed, he who is 
igtiorant of the proper eftabli(hment of firft names cannot poffibly know 
fuch as are pofterior ; for the evidence of the latter muft neceflarHy be de- 
rived from the former ; and with thefe he is perfectly unacquainted. But it 
is evident, that he who profefTes a (kill in pofterior names ought to be able 
to explain fuch as are firft, in the moft eminent and pure manner , or, if 
this is not the cafe, to be well convinced that he trifles in his explanation of 
pofterior names. Or does it appear otherwife to you ? 

VOL. V. 4 ,B Herm. 
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Herm. No otherwife, Socrates. 

Soc. My conceptions then, about the firft names, appear to me very in- 
folent and ridiculous. If you are willing, therefore, I will communicate 
them to you ; and do you, in your turn, if you have any thing better to offers 
impart it to me,. 

Herm, I will do fo; but fpeak confidently. 

Soc. In the firft place, then, p appears to me to be as it were the organ 
qf all motion, though we have not yet explained why motion is called ximins. 
But it is evident that it implies leais, going ; for « was not formerly uied, but «- 
But its origin is from xig/y, to go, which is a foreign name, and fignifies leyotu, 
If, therefore, any one could find out its antient name, when transferred to? 
our tongue, it might be very properly called ig<7/s. But now from the foreign, 
name xieivy and the change of the a, together with the interpofition of the J, 
it is called Kimim. It ought, however, to be called yueiHcn^ or fio-^j. But 
<fTa(7-<$, or abiding^ is the negation oi ^ivcti, to go\. and for the. lake of onm-^ 
meut is called crruais. The element, therefore, }, as I laid, appeared to the- 
inftitutor of names to be a beautiful inftrument of motion, for the purpofe- 
pf exprefling a fimihtude to lation ; and hence he every where employed iti 
for this purpofe. And in the firft place, the words peiv and po)j, that is, tti^, 
jfoWf sind^owing, imitate lation, or local motion, by this letter ; and this re*, 
fcmblance is found, in the next place, in the words rpoy^og and rpa^us, i. e.. 
irembiing^ and rough ; alfo, in words of this kind, xpavgiv, to Jirike\ ^pccustv, to. 
wound \ f/juxgiv, to draw\ QpvTrruvi io break % x^pfjicLri^uv^ to cut into f mall pie as '^ 
and pejJiCfiv, to roll round. For all thcfe very much rcprefent motion througlis 
the ^' Not to mention that the tongue, in pronouncing this letter, is de« 
tained for the leaft fpacc of time poffible, and is agitated in the moft eminent, 
deo^ree; and on this account it appears to me that this letter Avas employed 
in thefe words. But the infti tutor of names ufed the i for the purpofe of 
indicating" all attenuated natures, and which eminently penetrate through all: 
tbino^s. And hence this is imitated by the words mak afid /go-6ai, to ga^ and 
iohroceed^ through the ;.• juft as through ^, 4^, ^, and }, becaufe thefe letters 
are more inflated, the author of names indicated all fuch things as -iv^povy 
the cold; ^tor, the fervid ', aruobony to be jhaken ; and univerfally aeitrfjLovy cofir- 
cu/fton. And when he wifhed to imitate any thing very much inflated, he 
every where, for the moft part, appears to have introduceii fuch-like letters. 

But 
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But he feems to have thought that the power of compreffing J and r, and the 
tongue's adion in adhering, were ufeful for the purpofe of imitating the . 
words /fcr/Aoj, a bond^ and crTa<7«, abiding. And becaufe the tongue remark-i 
ably Aides in proiiouncing l, the inftitutor of names perceiving this, and 
employing this letter in an affimilative way, he eflabliflied the names Xe;*, 
fmoothi oAiaGcttviiv, toJlip\ ^iTratpov, unBuous ', xo^^eaSei, liquid \ and all other 
fuch-like words. But in confequence of the tongue Aiding through \ he 
employed the power of the y, and thus imitated y?\.fo-^pQy, the Jlipjiery ; yAuKv^ 
the fweet ; and ^Acic^/gs, the vifcous. Perceiving likewife that the Ibund of 
the » was in.ward, he denominated to gA>/, the inward^ and ra gj/T?j, things 
inward^ that he might affimilate works to letters. But he affigned « to 
fji€yoL?\jovy the great^ and « to /otijxos, lengthy becaufe thefe letters are great. But 
in the conilru61ion of arpoyyv/^ovy rounds which requires the letter o, he 
mingled 9 abundantly. And in the fame manner the legiflator appears to 
have accommodated other letters and fyllables to every thing which cxifts, 
fabricating a fignature and name ; and from thefe, in an aflimilative manner, 
to have compolcd the other fpecies of names. This, Hermogenes, appears 
to me to be the rectitude of names, unlefs Cratylus here afferts any thing 
elfe. 

Herm. And, indeed, Socrates, Cratylus often finds me fufficient employ- 
ment, as I faid in the beginning, while he declares that there is a reditudc 
of names, but does not clearly inform me what it is ; fo that I cannot tell 
whether he is willingly or unwillingly thus obfcure in his afTertions. Now, 
therefore, Cratylus, fpcak before Socrates, and declare whether you are 
pleafed with what Socrates has faid rcfpeding names, or whether you have 
any thing to fay on the fubjecl more excellent ; and if you have, difclofe it, 
that either you may learn from Socrates, or that you may teach both of us. 

Crat. But what, Hermogenes I Does it appear to you to be an eafy mat- 
ter to perceive and teach any thing fo fuddenly, and much more that which 
feems to be the greatefl, among things which are the greatefl ? 

Herm. To me, by Jupiter, it does not ; but that afTertion of Hefiod' ap- 
pears to me very beautiful, " that it is worth while to add a little to a little." 
If^ therefore, you are able to accomplifh any thing, though but trifling, do 
«ot be weary, but extend your beneficence both to Socrates and me. 

* Opera el Dies, lib. i, 
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Soc. And, indeed, Cratylus, I do not confidently vindicate any thing 
which 1 have above afTerted ; but I have coniidered with Hermogenes what 
appeared to nne to be the truth : fo that on this account fpcak boldly, if you 
have any thing better to offer, as I am ready to receive it. Nor (hall I be 
furprifed if you produce fomething more beautiful on this fubjed: ; for you 
appear to me to have employed yourfelf in fpeculations of this kind, and to 
have been inftru6led in thera by others. If, therefore, you fhall afTert any 
thing more excellent, you may fet me down as one of your difciples about 
the rediitude of names. 

Crat. But, indeed, Socrates, as you fay, I have made this the fubjed of 
my meditations, and perhaps I (hall bring you over to be one of my dif^ 
ciples : and yet I am afraid that the very contrary of all this will take place : 
for, in a certain refpeft, I ought to fay to you what Achilles faid to Ajax^ 
upon the occafion of his embafTy ; but he thus fpeaks : " O Jove-born Tela- 
monian Ajax, prince of the people, you have fpoken all things agreeably to 
my opinion," In like manner you, O Socrates, appear to have prophefied 
in conformity to my conceptions, whether you were infpired by Euthyphra, 
or whether fome mufe, who was latently inherent in you before, has now 
agitated you by her infpiring influence, 

Soc. O worthy Cratylus, I myfelf have fome time /ince wondered at my 
wifdom, and could not believe in its reality ; and hence I think it is proper 
to examine what I have faid : for to be deceived by onefelf is the mofl dan- 
gerous of all things; for fince the deceiver is not for the leaft moment of 
time abfent, but is always prefent, how can it be otherwife than a dreadful 
circumftance ? But it is iiecefTary, as it fecms, to turn ourfelvcs frequently 
to the confideration of what we have before faid, and to endeavour, accord- 
ing to the poet% " to look at the fame time both before and behind.'* And 
let us at prefent take a view of what we faid. We faid then, that rectitude 
of name was that which pointed out the quality of a thing. Shall we fay 
that this definition is fufficieat for the purpofe ? 

Crat. To me, Socrates, it appears to be very much fov 

Soc. Names, then, are employed in difcourfe for the fake of teaching.^ 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

! Iliad ix. ver* 640. a Iliad i, ver. 3415 and Iliad iii. ver. 109. 
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Soc. Shall we not therefore faj, that this is an art, and that it has arti- 
ficers ? 

Crat. Perfeaiy fo. 

Soc. But who are they ? 

Crat. Thofe legiflators, or authors of names, which you fpoke of at 
firft. 

Soc. Shall we then fay, that this art fubfifts in men, like other arts, or 
not ? But what I mean is this : Are not fome painters more excellent thaa 
others ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Will not fuch as are more excellent produce more beautiful works>. 
i. e. the reprefentations of animals ; but fuch as are inferior, the contrary ^ 
And will not this alfo be the cafe with builders, that fome will fabricate 
more beautiful, and others more deformed houfes ^ 

Crat. It will. 

Soc. And with refped to legiflators, wHl not fome produce works more 
beautiful than others ? 

Crat. It does not appear to me that they will. 

Soc. It does not therefore appear to you, that fome laws are better, and' 
others worfe ? 

Crat. It certainly does not. 

Soc. One name, therefore, does not fecm to you to be better affigi>ed thaa 
another ? 

Crat. It does nor. 

Soc. All names, therefore, are properly eftabliflied F 

Crat. Such indeed as are names. 

Soc. But what then (hall we fay to this name of Hermogenes, which we- 
fpoke of before ? Shall we fay that this name was not rightly affigned him,, 
unlefs fomething epfxav yevecremr of the generation of Mercu-ry, belongs to him^ 
Or that it was, indeed, affigned him, but improperly ? 

Crat. It does not feem to me, Socrates, to have been afligned him in 
reality, but only in appearance ; and I think that it is the name of fome other 
perfon, who is endued with a nature correfpondent to the name. 

Soc. Will not he then be deceived, who fays that he is Hermogenes ? 

fbr 
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for he will uo longer be the perfon whom he calls Hcrmogenes, if he is nof 
Hermogenes. 

Crat. What is this which you fay ? 

Soc. Is the efficacy of your affertion founded in the opinion, that it is 
impoflible to fpeak any thing which is faUCe ? for this has been faid, my dear 
Cratylus, by many formerly, and is the opinion of many at prefent. 

Crat. How is it poflible, Socrates, that, when any one fpeaks about any 
thing, he fhould fpeak about that which is not ? Or is not to fpeak of non* 
being, to fpeak of things which are falfe ? 

So<:. This difcourfe, my friend, is more elegant than my condition and 
age require. But at the fame time inform me, whether it appears to you 
impoifible to difcourfe about that which is falfe, but poffible to pronounce 
it? 

Crat. It appears to me impoflible even to pronounce it. 

Soc. And are you of opinion likewife, that it is impoflible to denominate 
it ? As if, for inftance, any one, on meeting you, fhould in an hofpitable 
manner take you .by the hand, and fay, I am glad to fee you, O Athenian 
guefl, Hermogenes, fon of Smicrion, would he not fome way or other, by 
means of voice, exprefs thefe words ? And would it not be this Hermo- 
genes, and not you, whom he thus denominated, or elfe no one? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that he would enunciate thefe words 
in vain. 

Soc. Let it be fb. But whether would he who pronounced thefe words, 
pronounce that which is true or falfe ? Or would fome of thefe words be 
true, and fome falfe ? for this lafl fuppofition will be fufficient. 

Crat. I fhould fay, that he founded thefe words, moving himfelf in vain, 
jufl as if any one fhould move brafs by flriking on it. 

Soc. Come then, fee, Cratylus, whether we agree in any refpe^l. Do 
you not fay that a name is one thing, and that of which it is the name an- 
other ? 

Crat. I do. 

Soc. And do you not acknowledge, that a name is a certain imitation of a 
thins ? 



Ckat. I acknowledge this the moft of all things. 



Soc. 
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Soc. And will you not therefore confefs that pi6hires are in a dififercnt 
manner imitations of certain things? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Sac. But come, for perhaps 1 do not underftand fufficiently what you 
fay, through you perhaps fpcak properly. Can we diftribute and introduce 
both thefe imitations, viz. the pidurcs and the names, to the things of which 
they are imitations ? Or is this impoffible ? 

Crat. It is prffible. 

Soc. But confider this in the firft place. Can any one attribute the image 
of a man to a man, and that of a woman to a woman ; and fa in other 
things ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. And is it poffible, on the contrary, to attribute the image of a man 
to a woman, and that of a woman to a man ? 

Crat. This alfo is poffibla 

Soc. Are both thefe diftributions therefore proper; or only one of them?' 

Crat. Only one of them. 

Soc. And this I think muft be that which attributes to each, the peculiar 
mid the limilar ? 

Crat. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. Left therefore you and I, who are friendSy fliould fall into verbal 
contention, take notice of what I fay ; for I, my friend, call fuch a diftribu- 
tion in both imitations (i. e. in the pidures and names) right j and in names 
not only right, but true : but I call the other attribution and introduction of 
the diffimilar, not right ; and when it takes place in names,, falfe. 

Crat. But confider, Socrates, whether it may not indeed happen in 
paintings, that an improper diftribution may take place, but not in names ; 
but that thefe muft always be neceffarily right* 

Soc. What do you fay I What does this differ from that ? May not fbme 
one, on meeting a man, fay to him. This is your pi6lure, and fhew him 
perhaps by chance his proper image, or by chance the image of a woman I 
But I mean hy Jhowing^ placing it before his eyes. 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. But what, may he not again, meeting with the fame perfon, (ay to 
him, This is your name? for a name is an imitation, as well as a paintings 

But 
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But my meaning is this : May he not therefore fay, This is your name ? 
And after this, may he not prefent to his fenfe of hearing, perhaps, an imi- 
tation of what he is, and which aflerts that he is a man; and perhaps an 
imitation of a female of the human fpecies, and which aflerts that he is a 
woman ? Does it not appear to you, that this may be fome time or other 
poifible ? 

Crat. I am willing to allow you, Socrates, that this may be fo. 

Soc. You do well, my friend, if the thing fubfifls in this manner ; for 
neither is it proper at prefent to conteft much about it. If, therefore, there 
16 a diftribution of this kind in names, we muft confefs that one of thefc 
wifhes to call a thing according to truth, but the other falfely. And if this 
is the cafe, and it is pofTible to diftribute names erroneoufly, and not to at- 
tribute things adapted to each, it will alfo be poffible to err in words. And 
if words and names may be thus eflabliflied, this muft likewife neceflarily 
be the cafe with fentences ; for fentences are, I think, the compofition of 
thfife. Or what is your opinion, Cratylus ? 

Crat. The fame as yours ; for you appear to me to fpeak beautifully. 

Soc. If, therefore, we aflimilate firfl: names to letters, the fame things 
will take place as in pidures, in which it is poflible to attribute all conve- 
nient colours and figures ; and again, not to attribute all, but to leave fomc 
and add others, and this according to the more and the lefs. Will not this 
be the cafe ? 

Chat. It will. 

Soc. lie then who attributes every thing proper, will produce beautiful 
letters and images ; but he who adds or takes away, will indeed produce 
letters and images, but fuch as are defedive ? 

Crat. Certainly, 

Soc. But will not he who imitates the eflence of things through fyllables 
and letters, according to the fame reafoning, produce a beautiful image, 
when he attributes every thing in a convenient manner ? And this beauti- 
ful image is a name. But if any one fails in the lead circumftance, or 
fometimes makes an addition, does it not follow that he will, indeed, pro- 
duce an image, but not a beautiful one ? And fo that fome of the names 
will be beautifully fabricated, and others badly? 

Crat. Perhaps fo. 

Soc, 
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Soc. Perhaps therefore tlie one will be a good, and the other a bad arti- 
ficer of names ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But was not the name which we affigned to this charadcr that of 
legiflator ? 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. Perhaps therefore, by Jupiter, as in other arts, one legiflator will be 
good and another bad, if we only agree in what has been before afTcrted ? 

Crat. It will be fo. But do you perceive, Socrates, that when we attri- 
bute the letters a and |, and each of the elements to names, according to 
the grammatical art, if we take away, add, or change any thing, a name in- 
deed is defcribed for us, yet not properly ; or rather, it is by no means de- 
fcribed, but becomes immediately fomething elfe, if it fufFers any thing of 
this kind ? 

Soc. Let us thus confider this affair, Cratylus, left we fliould not con- 
template it in a becoming manner. 

Crat. But how ? 

Soc. Perhaps fuch things as ought neceflarily either to be compofed or 
not from a certain number, are fubje^t to the property which you fpeak of; 
as ten things, or if you will any other number, if you take away or add any 
thing, immediately become fome other number. But perhaps there is not 
the fame re61itude of any certain quality and of every image, but a contrary 
one : for neither is it necelfary to attribute to an image every thing belong- 
ing to that which it reprefents, in order to its becoming an image. But 
confider if I fay any thing to the purpofe. Would then thefe be two things, 
I mean Cratylus and the image of Cratylus, if any one of the gods (hould 
not only affimilate your colour and figure, after the manner of painters, but 
fhould produce all fuch inward parts as you contain, and attribute the fame 
foftnefs and heat, the fame motion, foul, and wifdom, as you poffefs ; and, 
in one word, fhould fafhion every thing elfe fimilar to the parts which you 
contain; whether in confequence of fuch a compolition would one of thefe 
be Crat)'lus, and the other the image of Cratylus, or would there be two 
Cratylufes ? 

Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that there would be two. 

VOL. V. 4 c Soc. 
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Soc. Do you fee then, my friend, that it is ncccflary to fcek after another 
reditude of an image than that which we juft now fpoke of; and that it 
does not neceffarily follow, that if any thing is taken away or added, it will 
no longer be an image ? Or do you not perceive how much images want, 
in order to poffefs the fame things as their paradigms ? 

Crat. I do, 

Soc. Thofe particulars therefore of which names are names, would be- 
come ridiculous through names, if they were in every refped affimilated to 
them : for all things would become double ; and the difference between a 
thing and its name could no longer be afcertained. 

Crat. You fpeak the truth. 

Soc. You may therefore, generous man, confidently own that fome names 
are properly compofed, and others not fo ; nor will you be obliged to attri- 
bute every letter to a name, that it may be perfedly fuch as that of which 
it is the name : but you will fometimes fufFer a letter which is not conve- 
nient to be introduced ; and if a letter, you will likewife permit an un- 
adaptd name in a difcourfe ; and if a name, you will fuffer a fentence un- 
adapted to things to be introduced in a difcourfe ; and will at the fame time 
acknowledge, that a thing may neverthelefs be denominated and fpoken of, 
as long as the name or fentence contains the effigies of the thing which is 
the fubjed of difcourfe; jufl as in the names of the elements, which, if you 
remember, I and Hermogenes ju/l now difcuffed. 

Crat. 1 do remember. 

Soc. It is well, therefore ; for when this efiigies is inherent, though every 
thing properly adapted may not be prefent, yet the reprefentation may be 
faid to fubfift as it ought. But let us now, bleffed man ! ceafe our difputa- 
tion, that we may not be expofed to danger, like thofe who travel late by 
night in ^gina ; and that we may not, in a fimilar manner, appear to have 
arrived at the truth of things later than is becoming. Or at leaft feek after 
fome other redlitude of name, and do not confefs that a manifeflation pro- 
duced by letters and fyllables is the name of a thing : for, if you admit both 
thefe afTertions, you cannot be confiflent with yourfelf. 

Crat. But you appear to me, Socrates, to fpeak in a very becoming 
manner, and' I lay down the pofition which you mention. 

Soc. 
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Soc. Since therefore we thus far agree, let us confider what remains. Wc 
fay then, that in order to the beautiful pofition of a nanae, it ought to poflefs 
convenient letters ? 

Crat. Certainly, 

Soc. Bat it is proper that it (hould contain fuch as are fimilar to things; ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Such then as are beautifully compofed will be compofed in this man- 
ner. But if any name is not rightly compofed, it will perhaps, for the moft 
part, confift of convenient and fimilar letters, fince it is an image ; but it will 
poffefs fomething unadapted, through which it is neither beautiful, nor 
beautifully eftablifhed. Shall we fpeak in this manner, or otherwife ? 

Crat. There is no fuch occafion, I think, Socrates, of contefting; though 
it does not pleafe me to fay, that a name has a fubliftence, and yet is not 
beautifully compofed. 

Soc. Is this alfo unpleafing to you, that a name is the manifeftation of a 
thing ? 

Crat. It is not. 

Soc. But do you think it is not beautifully faid, that fome names are 
compofed from fuch as are firft, and that others are themfelves firft names ? 

Crat. I think, it is well faid. 

Soc. But if firft names ought to be manifeftations of certain things, can 
you mention any better method of accomphfliing this, than their being lo 
formed as to become, in the mofl: eminent degree, fuch as the things which 
they render manifefl ? Or does the method which Hermogenes and many 
others fpeak of, pleafe you better, that names are fignatures, that they mani- 
fefl byTignatures, and that they are prefcient of things ? And, befides this, that 
reditude of name fubfifts by compad ; and that it 'is of no confequence whe- 
ther any one compofes them as they are at prefent compofed, or the contrary; 
calling, for inrtance, that which is confidered at prefent as fmall 7, great, 
and w, 7? Which of thefe modes is moft agreeable to you ? 

Crat. It is wholly and univerfally, Socrates, better to evince by fimilitudc 
that which any one wifhes to evince, than by any other method, 

Soc. You fpeak well. If, therefore, a name is fimilar to a thing, is it not 
necefifary that the elements from which firft names are compofed (hould be 
naturally fimilar to things themfelves ? But my meaning is this : Could any 
one produce a pidure, which we have juft now faid is the fimihtude of fomc 
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particular thing, uiilefs the colours from which the pldurc is compofed were 
naturally fimilar to the things which the art of painting imitates ? Is it not 
othcrvvife impoffible ? 

Crat. ImpofTible. 

Soc. In a fimilar manner, therefore, names can never become fimilar to 
any thing, unlefs the things from which names are compofed poflefs, in the 
£rh place, fome fimilitude to the particulars of which names are the imitations. 
But the component parts of names are elements. 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. You therefore now participate of the difcourfe which Hcrmogcnes a 
little before received. Tell me, then, whether we appear to you to have de- 
termined in a becoming manner, or not, that the letter J is fimilar to local 
motion, to motion in general, and to hardnefs ? 

Crat. In a becoming raanney*, in my opinion. 

Soc. But the letter a to the fmooth aad foft, and other things which we 
mentioned ? 

Crat. Certainly, 

Soc. Do you know therefore that the fame word, i. e. bardnefs^ is called 
by us (rxA»poT)»5, but by the Eretricnfians o-jcAwpoTn^ ? 

Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Whether, therefore, do both the \ and the « appear fimilar to the 
fame thing ; and does the termination of the e manifefl the fame thing to 
them, as the termination of the a to us : or is nothing manifefled by letters 
difFcrent from ours ? 

Crat. The word evinces its meaning by both letters. 

Soc. Is this accomplifhed, fo far as J and a are fimilars, or fo far as tl:jey 
are not ? 

Crat. So far as they are fimilars. 

Soc. Are they, therefore, in every refpcd:, fimilars ? 

Crat. Perhaps they are fo, for the purpofe of manifefting lation. 

Soc. But why does not the infertion of x fignify the contrary of hard- 
nefs ? 

Crat. Perhaps, Socrates, it is i>ot properly inferted, jufl as in the names 
which you lately difcufTed with Hermogenes, taking away and addnig letters 
where it was requifite. And you then appeared to me to a6t properly. And 
now, perhaps, } ought to be inferted inflead of \. 

Soc. 
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Soc. You fpeak well. Do we, therefore, according to our prefent man- 
ner of fpeaking, mutually underhand nothing when any one pronounces the 
word cDcAwpov? And do you not underhand what I now fay ? 

Crat. I do, my friend, through cuftom. 

Soc. But when you fay through cuftom, what elfe do you think you imply- 
by this word, except comJia5if Or do you call cuftom any thing elfe than 
this, that when 1 pronounce this word, and underftand by it hardnefsy you 
alfo know that this is what I underftand. Is not this what you mean ? 

Crat. Certainly, 

Soc. If, then, you know this, when I pronounce it^ fomething becomes ma- 
nifeft to you through me, 

Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. But what I underftand, I enunciate from that which is difllmilar I 
{met X is diflimilar to the o-JcX^porw?, which you pronounce. But if this is the 
cafe, what elfe can be the confequence, but that you accuftom yourfelf to this^ 
and that you derive redlitude of name through compad ; fince both fimilar 
and diffimllar letters manifeft the fame thing to you, through cuftom and 
compadt ? But if cuftom is very far from being compa61, it will no longer be 
proper to fay that fimilltude is a manifeftation, but this ought to be aflerted 
of cuftom ; for this, as it appears, manifefts both from the fimilar and the difli- 
milar. Since then, Cratylus, we allov/ the truth of thcfe things (for I con- 
fider your filence as a fignal of aftent), it is necefTary that compact and cuf- 
tom flioLild contribute to the manifeftation of what we underftand and enun- 
ciate. For if, O beft of men ! you are vvilling to pafs on to the confider- 
ation of number, from whence do you think you can be able to attribute 
fimilar names to each number, if you do not permit your confent and corn- 
pad to poflefs fome authority about the reO.itude of names } The opinion, 
indeed, pleafes me, which aflerts that names ftiould be as much as poftible 
fimilar to things. But yet I am afraid, left perhaps, as Hermogenes faid, the 
attra6tion of this fimilitude fliould be very precarious, and we fhould be 
obliged, in this troublefome affair, to make ufe of compadl, in order to ob- 
tain rectitude of names : fince, perhaps, we ftiall then fpeak as much as pof- 
fible in the moft beautiful manner, when our fpeech is compofcd either en^ 
tirely, or for the moft part, from fimilars, that is, from things convenient ; but 
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in the moft bafe manner, when the contrary takes place. But ftill further 
inform me, what power names poflefs with refpedl to us, and what beautiful 
cfFe6l we muft aflcrt they are able to produce. 

Crat. Names, Socrates, appear to me to teach, and that it is fimply true, 
that he who knows names, knows alfo things. 

Soc. Perhaps, Cratylus, your meaning is this : that when anyone knows 
the quality of a name (and it is of the fame quality as a thing), he then alfo 
knows a thing, fince it is fimilar to a name. But there is one art of all things 
which are fimilar to one another; and in confequence of this you appear to 
me to aflert, that he who knows names, knows alfo things. 
Crat. You fpeak moft truly. 

Soc. But come, let us fee what this mode of teaching things is, which you 
now fpeak of, and whether there is any other method, this at the fame time 
being thebeft ; or whether there is no other than this. Wliich do you think 
is the cafe ? 

Crat. That there is no other method than this, but that this is the only 
one, and the beft. 

Soc. But whether do you think that the invention of things is the fame as 
the invention of names, and the fame as the difcovery of thofe things, of which 
names are at prefent fignificant ? Or do you think that it is neceffary to fcek 
and find according to another method, and that -this (hould be learned ? 

Crat. I think that we ought, above all things, to feek after and difcover 
thefe things according to this method. 

Soc. But let us confider, Cratylus, if any one, while iceking after things, 
follows after names, fpeculating the quality of each, do you perceive that 
there is no fmall danger of his being deceived ^ 
Crat. How ? 

Soc. Becaufe, evidently, he who firft eftablifhed names fafliioned them 
fuch as he thought things themfelves were. Is it not fo ? 
Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If, therefore, he did not think rightly, but fafhioned them agreeable 
to his conceptions, what muft we think of ihofe who were perfuaded 
to follow him? Can it be any thing elfe, than that they muft be de- 
ceived ? 

Crat. 
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Crat. But this is not the cafe, Socrates : but it is neceflary that he who 
compofed names muft have known how to conripofe them ; for otherwife, 
as I have before obferved, names would never have exifted. But you may 
derive the greateft convidion, that the inventor of names did not wander 
from the truth, by confidering that, if he had conceived erroneoufly, all 
things would not have thus correfponded with his conceptions. Or, did you 
not perceive this, when you were faying that all names were compofed ac- 
cording to the fame conceptions, and tended to the fame thing ? 

Soc. But this apology, my worthy Cratylus, is of no weight : for if the 
founder of names was deceived in the firil inftance, but compelled other 
things to this his firjft conception, and obliged them to harmonize with it; juft 
as in diagrams, in which fometimes a very trifling and unapparent error tak^ 
ing place, all the remaining parts, which are very numerous, confent notwith- 
fl:anding with each other : if this be the cafe, every one ought in the begin- 
ning of a thing to employ much difcuflion and diligent conGderation, in order 
that he may know whether the principle is properly eftabliflied, or not ; for 
this being fufliciently examined, what remains will appear confequent to the 
principle. And yet I fhould wonder if names harmonized with each other. 
For let us again confider what we difcufled before ; in the courfe of which 
we afferted, that, in confequence of every thing Jiroceeriing^ hurrying along, and 
Jloivingy names fignified to us ejfence. Does this appear to you to be the cafe, 
or not ? 

Crat. Very much fo, and that they properly fignify this. 

Soc. Let us confider, then, repeating fome of thefe. In the firft place, 
then, this name BTri<r'Tni^Yi,fcien€ey is dubious, and feems rather to fignify that 
it (lops l^TTYiTiv) our foul at certain things, than that it is borne along with 
them ; and hence it is more proper to call its beginning as now, than by the 
ejedion of £, TricrT);/^)?, and to infert an 7 inftead of i. In the next place, 
10 (Ss^oiiov, the firm ^ is fo called, becaufe it is the imitation of a certain hafis 
and abiding, but not of lation. Again, JtrTop/a, hiflory^ fignifies that it flops 
the flowing of things ; and tt/o-tov, the credible, implies that which produces 
Jierfetl fiahility, Likewife p)?^-??, or memory, entirely indicates a quiet 
abiding in the foul, and not local motion. hwd^, if you will, ^fjixpnay 
guilt, and o-v{jL(popcc, calamity, when thefe names are attentively confidered, 
apjiear to be the fame with <rvys<rig, intelligence^ and eTrnnYi^rj, fcience, and 
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all the other names belonging to things of an excellent nature. But Aill 
further, aiunQta, and ay^ohoio-ta, that is, ignorance and intemjierancc, will appear 
to be fimilar to thefe : for ignorance will fignify the progreflion of one pro- 
ceeding in conjunction with divinity ; but intemperance will appear to be a 
perfe^ purfuit of things. And thus, thofe names which we confider as 
belonging to the bafeft of things, will appear to be moH: fimilar to the names 
of the moH: beautiful things. And 1 think that any one may difcover many 
others of this kind, if he applies himfelf to the inveftigation ; from which he 
may be led to think, that the inftitutor of names did not indicate things 
proceeding and borne along, but fuch as ftably abide. 

Crat. And yet you fee, Socrates, that he fignified many things accordmg 
to the conception of agitation and flowing. 

Soc. What then fhall we do, Cratylus? Shall we number names like 
fuffrages? And does their redit'ude confift in the fame thing being figniiied 
by the moft names ? 

Crat. This is by no means proper. 

Soc. Certainly not, my friend. But, omitting thefe particulars, let us 
confider whether you will agree with us in this, or not. Have we not 
already acknowledged, that thofe who inftituted names in the fevcral cities, 
both of Greeks and Barbarians, were legiflators, and that the art, which is 
capable of accomplidiing this, is legiflative ? 
Crat. Entirely fo. 

Soc. Tell me now, then, whether thofe who founded the flrft names 
knew the things to which they afligned names, or were ignorant of them ? 
Crat. It appears to me, Socrates, that they were acquainted with them. 
Soc. For, friend Cratylus, they could not accomplifh this, while ignorant 
of things. 

Crat. It does not appear to me that they could. 

Soc. Let us then return again from whence we have digrefled : for you 
lately faid, if you recoiled, that he who cftablifhed names mull: have pre- 
vioufly known the things to which he affigued names. Are you, therefore, 
of this opinion at prelent, or not? 
Crat. I am. 

Soc. Will you fay, that he who eflabliflied firft names, eftabliflied them 
in confequence of pofTeffing knowledge ? 

Crat. 
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Crat. Yes* 

Soc. From what names, then, did he either learn or find out things, fincc 
firft names were not yet eftablifhed ? But have we not faid, that it is im- 
poffible to learn and find out things any other way, than by learning or 
Ending out ourfelves the quality of names? 

Crat. You appear to me, Socrates, to fay fomething to the purpofe. 

Soc. After what manner then, Ihall we fay that they poflefling know- 
ledge edablifhcd names ? Shall we fay, that founders of names exilled 
prior to the ell:abli(hment of names, and that they then poiTeflcd a knowledge 
of names, fince it is impoflible to learn things otherwife than by names ? 

Crat. I think, Socrates, that the opinion about thcfe particulars is moft 
true, which aflerts that a power greater than the human afllgned the firft 
names to things ; in confequence of which they muft of neceflity be rightly 
eftablifhed* 

Soc. Do you think that he who eflablifhed names, whether be was a 
certain daemon, or a god, would eftablifli things contrary to himfelf ? Or do 
we appear to you, to have juft now faid nothing to the purpofe ? 

Crat. But the other fort of thele were not names. 

Soc. Which fort do you mean, beft of men ! thofe which lead to per- 
manency, or thofe which lead to lation ? For, as we juft now faid, this 
cannot be determined by their multitude. 

Crat. Your obfervation is indeed juft, Socrates. 

Soc. Since names then conteft with each other, and, as well thcfe as thofe, 
aflert that they are fimilar to the truth, how (hall we be able to determine in 
this affair? Or where (hall we turn ourfelves? For we cannot have recourfe 
to other names different from thefe; for there are no others. But it is 
evident that certain other things, befides names, muft be fought after, wliich 
may ftiow us, without names, which of thefe are true ; pointing out for this 
purpofe the truth of things. 

Crat. It appears fo to me. 

Soc. It is poffible, therefore, Cratylus, as it feems, to learn things without 
names, if what we have juft now afferted is true. 

Crat. It appears fo. 

Soc. Through what elfe, then, do you expeft to learn things? Can it be 
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through any thing elfe than that which is proper and moft juft, and through 
their communioa with each other, if they are in any refpcd mutually allied, 
and efpecially through themfelves ? For that which is different, and foreiga 
from thefe, will fignify fomething elfe, and not thefc. 
Crat. You appear ta me to fpeak the truth. 

Soc. But tell me, by Jupiter, have we not often confefled that names, 
which are properly eftablifhed, are fimilar to the things of which they arc 
the names, and are indeed the images of things ? 
Crat. Certainly. 

Soc. If then it is poflible, in the moft eminent degree, to learn things 
through names, and likewife through themfelves, which will be the moft 
excellent and the cleareft^difcipline ? Will it be pofTible to obtain this know- 
ledge from an image, if it fhould be beautifully aflimilated, and to perceive 
the truth, of which this is the image ? Or rather, (hall we be able from 
truth to obtain truth itfelf, and its image, if the image is but properly fabri- 
cated ? 

Crat. It appears to me, that this muft neceflarily be obtained from truth. 
Soc. After what manner, therefore, it is neceflary to learn, or to find out 
things, is perhaps a degree of knowledge beyond what you and I arc able to 
obtain. It will be fufficient, therefore, to acknowledge this, that things arc 
jiot to be learned from names, but are much rather to be learned and 
difcovered from themfelves. 
Crat. It appears fo, Socrates. 

Soc. But ftill further, let us confider, left this multitude of names tending 
to the fame thing fhould deceive us, if, in reality, thofe by whom they were 
eftablifhed confidered all things as proceeding and flowing; for they appear 
to me to have held this opinion. But fhould this be the cafe, their opinion 
is however erroneous : for thefe men having fallen, as it were, into a certain 
vortex, are themfelves confounded, and would willingly, by dragging us 
along, hurl us into the fame whirlpool. For conlider, O wonderful 
Cratylus ! that which I often dream about, whether or not we fhould fay 
that there is any fuch thing as the beautiful itfelf, and the good, and fo of 
every thing elfe. 

Crat, It appears to me, Socrates, that there is, 

Soc. 
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Soc. Let us therefore confidcr this affair, not as if a certain countenance, 
or any thing of this kind, is beautiful ; for all thefe appear to flow : but wc 
alk, whether the beautiful itfelf does not always remain fuch as it is ? 

Crat. It is ncceflary that it fhould. 

Soc. Can it therefore be properly denominated, if it is always fccretly 
flying away ? And can it, in the flrft place, be faid that it is, and, in the next 
place, that it is of fuch a particular nature ? Or is it not neceflary, in this 
cafe, that, while we are fpeaking about it, it (hould immediately become 
fomething clfe, fecretly withdraw itfelf, nor be any longer fuch as it was ? 

Crat. It is neceflTary. 

Soc. How, then, can that be any thing, which never fubfifts in a fimilar 
manner ? For if, at any time, it fliould fubflft in a fimilar manner, in that 
time in which it is thus fimilarly efFeded, it is evident that it would 
fufTer no mutation : but, if it always fuhfifts in a fimilar manner, and is the 
lame, how can it fuffer mutation, or be moved, fince it never departs from 
its idea ? 

Crat. By no means. 

Soc. But neither can it be known by any one ; for, as foon as that which 
is endued with knowledge accedes to it, it becomes fomething different and 
various, fo that it cannot be known what quality it pofl^elles, or how it fub- 
fifls : for no knowledge can know that which it know^s, when the objedt of 
its knowledge has no manner of fubfiflence. 

Crat. It is as you fay. 

Soc. But neither, Cratylus, can there be any fuch thing as knowledge, 
if all things glide away, and nothing abides. For if knowledge itfelf does 
not fall from a fubfiftencc, as knowledge, knowledge will perpetually abide, 
and will be always knowledge: but if the form itfelf of knowledge glides 
away, it will at the fame time glide into fomething different from the form 
of knowledge, and will no longer be knowledge ; but if it always glides away, 
it will always be fomething different from knowledge : and from hence it 
follows that neither knowledge, nor the objed of knowledge, will have any 
fubfiftence. But if that which knows always is, then that which is known 
will always have a fubfiftencc, together with the beautiful, the good, and 
every thing elfe which we are now fpeaking of; and none of thefe, as it 
appears to rac, will be fimilar either to that which flows, or is borne along. 
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But whether things of this kind fubfifl in this manner, or whether as the 
followers of Heraclitus and many others aflert, it is by no means eafy to per- 
ceive : nor is it very much the province of a man endued with inteJled, to 
give himfelf up, and his own foul, to the ftudy of names, believing in their 
reality, and confiding in their author, as one endued with knowledge : and 
thus, in confequence of pofTefling no found knowledge, either concerning the 
founder of names, or things themfelves, confidering all things as flowing 
like earthen veflels, and viewing them fimilar to men difeafed with a rheum, 
as if every thing fubfifted according to flowing and diftillation. Perhaps, 
therefore, Cratylus, this may be the cafe, and perhaps not. Hence it is 
proper to confider this affair in a very ftrenuous and diligent manner, lince 
it is by no means eafy to apprehend the truth : for as yet you are but a young 
man, and in the vigour of your age ; and if you Ihould difcover any thing in 
the courfe of your inquiries, you ought to communicate it to me. 

Crat. I fliall a6t in this manner. And 1 very well know, Socrates, that I 
am not at prefent without confideration ; but, in confequence of fpeculating 
this affair, the truth feems to me to be much more on your fide, than on that 
of Heraclitus. 

Soc. Afterwards therefore, my friend, when you come hither again, in- 
flrudl me : but now, agreeably to your determination, proceed to the field ; 
and Hermogenes, here, will attend you. • 

Crat. Be it fo, Socrates: and do you alfo endeavour to think upon thefe 
things. 
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DION to DIONTSIUS-^Profperiiy, 

W HILE 1 refided fo long ^vith you, and managed the affairs of your 
kingdom with fuch fidelity, that you might be benefited beyond others, I fuf- 
tained grievous calumnies. For I know you are convinced, that nothing in- 
human was ever perpetrated with my confent. And of the truth of this, all 
thofe are my witnefles, who governed in conjundion with you ; many of 
whom, through ftrenuous endeavours, I liberated from no trifling calamities. 
And when you pofTcfled the fole authority, I often preferved your city ; but at 
length I was difmifled by you, and ordered to fet fail, in a more ignominious 
manner than it becomes you to expel a mendicant ; and this, after I had fa 
long refided with >ou. As to what remains, therefore, I Ihall confult re- 
fpeding myfelf in a more inhuman manner. But you being fo great a tyrants- 
will govern alone. As to the fplendid gold, which you gave for my difmiflion^ 
1 return it you by Bacchius, the bearer of this Epiftle : for it was neither fuf-, 
ficient for a viaticum, nor ufeful for the reft of life. Jt would likewife pro- ' 
cure great difgrace to you as the giver, and not much lefs to me as the re* 
ceiver. But it evidently makes no difference to you, either to give or re- 
ceive as much gold as this ; and on its being returned to you, you may make 
the fame prefent to fome other of your aflbciates, as you made to me. For 
you have paid fufficient attention to me. And now that fentence of Euri^ 

* This and the fifth Epiftle appear to have been written by Dion, the celebrated but unfortunat* 
difciple of Plato, though the Aldine edition afcribes them to Plato. 
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pides feafonably occurs to my remembrance, ** That when affairs happen to 
,be different from what they are at prcfent, you will pray for fuch a man to 
be prefent with you." Ikit I wifh to remind you, that the greater part of 
other tragic poets, when they introduce a tyrant dying through the machina- 
tions of fome one, make him vociferate as follows : '* Miferablc that I am, I 
perifh deflitute of frienda." But ho one reprefents a tyrant perifhing through 
the want of gold. The following poetical fentences, likewife, will not be dif- 
approved by the intelligent : " Not fplendid gold, in this miferable life of 
mortals moft rare, not diamonds, nor tables of filver, which are highly va- 
lued by men, are fo glittering to the fight ; nor yet fertile, weighty acres of 
wide extended land, as the unanimous conceptions of good men.** Farewell, 
and know thus much of us who are far diftant, that you may condu6l yourfelf 
better towards others. 
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PLATO to DIOMYSIUS-^Profperiiy. 

I HAVE heard from Archidemns, that you think refpcding yourfelf, that not 
only I, but nay familiars, Dion alone excepted, ought neither to do you any in- 
jury, nor fpeak ill of you. But this aflertion, that Dion is to be excepted 
fignifies that I do not rule over my familiars. For if I had dominion, as well 
over others, as you and Dion, I think great good would be the refult, both to all 
you and the reft of the Greeks. But now I am great, in rendering myfelf obe- 
dient to the didates of my reafon. I fpeak in this manner, becaufe Crati- 
ftolus and Polyxenus have not given you any genuine information : for they 
report, that one of thefe fhould fay, he had heard among the Olympians that 
many of my affociates reviled you. Perhaps he heard more accutely thanldid. 
But it is proper, as it appears to me, that, whenever any thing of this kind 
refpe61ing my affociates is mentioned to you, to write to me refpeding the 
affair : for 1 (hall neither be afraid nor afhamed to fpeak the truth. But 
to you and me things are thus mutually circumftanced. Nor are we un- 
known to any one of the Greeks, as 1 may fay, nor is our converfation 
paffed over in filence ; nor fhould it be concealed from you, that neither will 
it be paffed over in filcnce by pofterity : for thofe by whom it is received are 
fuch, that they are neither few nor obfcure. But why do 1 thus fpeak ? I will 
now tell you, affumingan elevated exordium. 

Wifdom and mighty power naturally tend to the fame : and thefe two 
always purfuc, feek, and unite with each other. In the next place, men arc 
delighted with thefe, whether they make them the fubjedl of their private 
converfations, or hear them celebrated in poetical compolitions. Thus thofe 
who difcourfc about flicro, and Paufanias the Lacedaemonian, rejoice to 
mention the familiarity of Simonldes with thefe m.en, and to relate what he 
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did and faid to them. In like manner they are accuftomed to celebrate Pe- 
riandcrthe Corinthian in conjundion with Thales the Milefian ; Pericles and 
Anaxagoras,Croefus andSolon^as powerful with wife men, and Cyrus as a pow- 
erful man. Poets too, in imitation of this, bring together Creon and Tircfias ; 
Polydus and Minos ; Agamemnon and Neftor ; UlyfTes and Palamedes : and, 
as it appears to me, for the fame reafon, the firft men joined Prometheus with 
Jupiter. But of thefe, they reprefent fome as difcordant, and others as friendly 
with each other; and again, ibme as at one time friendly, and at another 
difcordant^. a^id they celebrate as well their mutual agreements as their 
diflenfions. But 1 mention all thefe particulars, becaufe I am willing to 
evince that men will not be filent refpedling us when we are dead ; fo that we 
ought not to negledt the opinion of mankind. For it is necelTary, as it feems, 
that we Ihould pay attention to futurity ; iince it comes to pafs, through a 
certain nature, that the moft ilhberal of mankind are not at all concerned 
about the opinion of pofterity : but the moft worthy men do every thing that 
they may be juftly celebrated hereafter. And this I confider as an argu- 
ment that the dead have a certain perception of what is tranfadled here. For 
the moft excellent fouls prophefy that this will be the cafe ; but this is not 
afTerted by the moft depraved. And the prophecies of divine men are more 
powerful than of thofe-that are not divine. I alfo think, that if it were per- 
mitted thofe deceafed perfons, of whom I havefpoken above, to corred their 
converfatious, they would very earneftly endeavour that better things might be 
faid of them than at prefent. This, therefore, it is yet permitted us to fay, 
through the favour of divinity, that if we have done any thing unbecoming 
during our former acquaintance with you, either in word or deed, we may 
corred it ; that a true opinion may be entertained of us by pofterity refpef^- 
ing philofophy ; viz. a better opinion if we are worthy, and the contrary if 
we are depraved. And indeed, if we pay attention to this, we cannot do any 
thing more pious, nor is any thing more impious than the negle6l of it. 
But how this ought to take place, and what the juftice is which it contains, I 
will tell you. 

When I came into Sicily, I bad the reputation of excelling very much in 
philofophy. I was alfo willing on my arrival among the Syracufians to have 
you a witncfs of my renown, that philofophy might alfo be honoured for me 
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by the mukitudc. But my wiflies were not crowned with fuccefa, I do not 
however affign as the caufe of this, that which is afligned by many, but I at- 
tribute it to your not entirely believing in me. But you were willing to 
difmifs me and call others, and to inquire into the nature of my bufinefs; by 
this as it feems diftrufting me. And thofe that fpoke loudly of thefe things 
were many, and who likewife affirmed that you indeed defpifed me, and feri- 
oufly applied yourfelf to other things. Such indeed were the reports at that 
time. 

Now hear however what after thefe things it is juft to do, that I may reply 
to your queftion, how you and I ought mutually to condu6l ourfelves. If 
then you entirely defpife philofophy, you muft bid farewell to it. But if you 
have either heard from another, or have yourfelf difcovered things more ex- 
cellent than thofe you have received from me, then honour thefe. But if 
our do^rines pleafe you, then you ought highly to honour me. Now, there- 
fore, as from the beginning, do you lead and I will follow. For being ho- 
noured by, I will honour you; but not being honoured, I will remain filent. 
Further flill, if you honour me, and in doing this take the lead, you will ap- 
pear to honour philofophy : and this will procure you that which you ardently 
defire, the reputation of being confidered by the multitude as a philofopher. 
But if I fhould honour you, without being honoured by you, I (hould feem to 
admire and purfue wealth : and we know that this is confidered as difgraceful 
by all men. In fhort, if you honour me, an ornament to both of us will 
eiifue ; but if I honour you, difgrace to both of us will be the confequence* 
And thus mdch for thefe particulars. 

But the little fphere ' is not properly made : and this Archidemus will fhow 
you on his arrival. It is likewife requifitc to render apparent to him the par- 
ticulars refpcding that which Is far more honourable and divine than this, 
and about which you interrogate me through him. For you fay, according to 
his report, that I have not fufficlently demonftrated to you the particulars re- 
fpeding the firft nature. I muft fpeak to you therefore in enigmas, that in 
cafe the letter fhould be Intercepted either by. land or fea,he who reads it may 
not underftand this part of its contents : -^// things are Jituated about tbs 

* What this Utile fphere was is uncertain, l^rhapi it was a kind of orrery. 
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king^ of all things ; anJ all things fuhjifl for his fake ^ and he is the caufe of all 
beautiful things. But fecond things are fituated about that which is fecond-y 

and 

' The following obfervatioiis, cxtra<Slcd from the fecond book of Proclus on the Theology of 
Plato, form an excellent comment on the prefent paflage, which is no lefs deeply myftical than 
truly admirable : 

Plato here evidently neither connumerates the ineffable principle of things with the other prin- 
ciples poftcrior to him, nor does he coarrangc it, as the leader of a triad, with the fecond and 
third powers. For in a triadic divifioii, the firll monad is the leader of the firft orders, and which 
are coordinate with itfclf: but the fecond is the leader of fecond orders; and the third of thofe 
that are third. And if fome one ihould apprehend that the firft principle is the leader of all things, 
fo as to comprehend at once both fecond and third aliomicnts, yet the caufe which fubfifis ac- 
cording to comprehenfion, is different from that which fimilarly pervades to all things. And all 
things indeed arc fubje6l to the king of all things, according to one reafon and one order: but to 
the firft of the triad, things firft are fub}e<Sled according to the fame order; and it is nectffary 
that things fecond and third fliuuld be fubfcrvicnt according to ihcir communion with the remain- 
ing kings. Is it not evident, therefore, thai what is here faid in a remarkable manner celebrates 
the exempt nature of the firft caufe, and his uncoordination with the other kingdoms of the 
gods? For I'lato fays, that the king of all fimilarly reigns over all things, that alj things fubfift 
about himj and that both effence and energy arc prefent with all tilings for his fake. 

Obferve too, that Plato culls the fivft god king, but he docs not think proper to give this appel- 
lation to the reft. He likewise calls him the king not only of things firft, as the fecond of things 
fecond, and the third of things third, but as the caufe at once of all being and of all beauty, 
l-lcnce ihe higheft god precedes the other caufes in an exempt and uniform manner, and is nei- 
ther celebrated by Plato as coordinated wiih them, nor as the leader of a triad. 

But when Plato a little after fays, " This your inquiry concerning the caufe of all beautiful 
things is as of a nature endued with a certain quality," he clearly indicates that neither language 
nor knowledge is adapted to that which is firft ; for, as being unknown, it cannot be appre- 
hended by intelligence, and as being uncircumfcribed, it cannot be explained by words. J^ut 
whatever you fay of it, you will fay, as of a certain thing; and you will fpeak indeed a' out it, 
but vou will not fpeak //. For fpeaking of th.e things of which it is the caufe, we are unable to 
fay, or to apjirchend, through inlelligence, what it is. 

Jrlere, therefore, the addition of quality and the bufy energy of the foul remove it from the 
good^iefs which is exempt from all things, by the redundancy of its conceptions about it. This 
likewife draws ihe foul down to kindred, connnte, and multiform intelligibles, and prevents her 
from receiving that which is ehara<^\erized by unity, and is occult in theparticipalion oi the good. 
And it is not only projier that the human foul ftiould be purified from things coordinate with 
itfclf in the union and communion with that which is firft, and that for this purpofe it ftiould 
h.'ave all the multitude of itfelf behind, and, exciting its own hyparxis, approach with clofcd eyes, 
ai it is faid, to the king of all things;, and j)articipalc of his light ns much as this is lawful for it 
lo accuniplifti ; but iniel;<vSl alio, which is priof to us, and all divine natures, by their higheft 
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andjuch as are third in gradation about that which is third. The human foul 
therefore extends itfelf in order to learn the quality of thefe things^ and looks to 

fuck 

unions, fiipereflential torches *, and firft hyparxes, are united to that which is firft, and always 
participate of its exuberant fulnefs; and this not fo far as they are that which they are, but fo 
far as they are exempt from things allied to themfelves, and converge to the one principle of all. 
For the caufe of all diflcminated in all things impredions of his own all-perfe£t tranfcendency^ 
and through thefe eftabliflies all things about himfelf, and being exempt from wholes, is inefiably 
prefent to all things. ILvery thing, therefore, entering into the ineffable of its own nature, find*, 
there the fymbol of the father of all. All things too naturally venerate him, and are united to 
him, through an appropriate niyftic impreflion, diverting themfelves of their own nature, and 
haflening to become his impreflfion alone, and to participate him alone, through the defire of hi» 
unknown nature, and of the fountain of good. Hence, when they have run upwards as far as- 
to this caufe, they become tranquil, and are liberated from the parturitions and the defire which 
all things naturally poflTcfs of goodnefs unknown, ineffable, imparticipable, and tranfcendenlly 
full. But that what is here faid is concerning the firft god, and that Plato, in thefe conceptions, 
leaves him uncoordinated with and exempt from the other caufes, has been, I think, fufficiently 
evinced. 

Let us then in the next place confulcr each of the dogmas, and adapt them to our conceptions 
concerning caufe, that from thefe we may comprehend, by a rcafoning proccfs, the fcope of the 
whole of Plato's theology. Let then one truth concerning the firft princijile be efpccially that 
which celebrates his ineffable, finiple, and all-tranfcending nature; which eftabliihes all; 
things about him, but do>;s not affeit that he generates or produces any thing, or that he pre- 
fubfifts as the end of things poltcrior to himfelf. For fuch a form of words neither adds any 
thine; to the unknown, who is exempt from all things, nor mvdiiplics him who is eftabliftied 
above all union, nor refers the habitude and communion of things fecondary to him who is per- 
fcclly imparticipable. Nor in (horl does it announce that it teaches any thing about him, or con- 
cerninc: his nature, but aboi\t the fecond and third natures which fubfift after him. 

Such then being this indication of the firft god, and fuch the manner in which it venerates 
the ineffable, the fecond to this is that which converts all the defires of thiru2;s to him,, and cele- 
brates him as the objeft of defire to and common end of all things, according to one caufe which 
precedes all other caufes. For the laft of things fubfifts only for the fake of fomething elfe, but 
the firft is that only for the fake of which all other things fubfift : and all the natures that fub- 
fift between participate of thefe two idioms. Hence they genuinely adhere to the natures which 
furpafs them, as obje6\s of defire, but impart the perfection of defires to fidiordinate beings. 

'1 he third fpcculation of the principle of things is far inferior to the preceding, confiderino- 
him as giving fubfiftence to all beautiful things. For to celebrate him as the fupplicr of good,, 
and as end preceding the two orders of things, is not very remote from the narration which fays, 
that all caufcs are poQerior to him, and derive their fubfilience from him, as well thofc which are 

♦ tiii^'xcw. ffUf-c-oir. l^roclus t'.ic*. licivnrnjtes tlie furcreH. n^ial u.'ii irs eoufoi mably to whit is faid of them by Plato in ihe 
tlh btio.^ of the Republic ; lor iiC ih.-ic c;i-.<ivlk;ji, ihcm as aiiiilojjcus to U^ht. 
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fuch particidars as are allied to ttfelf^ mm of which are fuffic lent for the hur^ 
pofe. But about the kwg himfelf and the natures of which I have fpoken^ there 



paternal, and the fources of good, as thofc that arc the fuppliers of prolific powers. But to afcribe 
to him a producing ar.d generative caufe, is ftill more remote from the all-perfedl union of the 
firft. For as it cannot be known or difcufled by language, by fecondary natures, it mud not b« 
faid that it is the caufe, or that it is generative of beings, but we (I)ould celebrate in filencc thif 
ineffable nature, and this perfectly caufelefs caufe which is prior to all caufes. If, however, as we 
endeavour to afcribe to him i be good and the one, we in like manner attribute to him caufe, and that 
which is final or paternal, we muft pardon the parturition of the foul about this ineffable prin- 
ciple, afpiring to perceive him with the eye of intellect;, and to fpeak about him; but, at the fame 
time, the exempt tranfcendency of the one which is imnienfe muft be confidered as furpafling an 
indication of this kind. 

From thefe things, therefore, we may receive the facred conceptions of Plato, and an order 
adapted to thing^ihemfelves. And we hiay fay that the firft part of this fentence fufficicntly in- 
dicates the fimplicity, tranfcendency, and in fliort the uncoordination with all things of the king 
of all. For the affcnion that all things fubfift about him, unfolds the hyparxis of things fecond, 
but leaves that which is beyond ail things without any connexion with things pofterior to it. But 
the fecond part celebrates the king of all things as prearranged in the order q^ end. For that which 
i$ the higbefi o* all caufes, is immediately conjoined with that which is prior to caufe; but of thia 
kind is the final caufe, and that for the lake of which all things fubfift. This, therefore, is pofterior 
to the other, and i% woven together with the order of things, and the progreffion of the Platonic 
do6lrine. 

Agaifi, the third part afferts him to be produ^ive of all beautiful things, and thus adds to him 
a fpecies of caufe inferior to the final. Whence alfo Plotinus, I think, does not hefitate to call the 
firft god the fountain of the beautiful. It is neceffary therefore to attribute that which is beft to the 
heft of all things, that he may be the caufe of all, and in reality prior to caufe. But ihis'xs the good. 
This too, which is an admirable circumftance,may be feen in the wordsof Plato, that the firft of thefe 
three divinedogmas, neither prefumes to fay any thing about //'^^oo<^, and this ineffable nature, nor 
does it permit ns to refer any fpccies of caufe to it. But the fecond dogma leaves indeed the good 
ineffable, as it is fit it ftiould, but, from the habitude of things pofterior to it, enables us to colleft 
the final caufe : for it docs not refufe to call it that for the fake of which all things fubfift. Bu^ 
when it afterts that all things are for the fake of the goo<i, it excites in us the conception of the 
communion and coordination of that which is the obje6l of defire with the defiling natures. And 
the third dogma evinces that the good is the caufe of all beautiful things. But this is to fay fome- 
thing concerning it, and to add to the fimplicity of the firft caufe, and not to abide in the concep- 
tion of the end, but to conjoin with it the prwlucing principle of things fecond. And it appears 
to me that Plato here indicates the natures which are proximately unfolded into light after the firft. 
For it is not poffiblc to fay any thing concerning it except at one time being impelled to this from, 
all things, and at another from the beft of things : for it is the caufe of hyparxis to all things, Is firft 
participated by the beft of things, and unfolds its owu feparate union through the idiom of ihcfe. 

We 
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// nothing of ifiis kind: hit the foul fpeaki of that which is jk^erior f9 this. 
Indeed^ fon of Dionyfius and Deris ^ this your inquiry concerning the caufe of 
all beautiful ' things^ is as of a nature endued with a certain quality. Or 
rather it is a parturition refpe^ing this ingenerated in the foul \ from wbicb b$ 
who is not liberated willneijer in reality acquire truth. 

You have faid, that yo« thought of mentioning this to mc, in the garden, 
when we were f^ted under the lanrel trees, and that it was your invention. 
But I have faid, that if this appears to you to fubfift in this manner^ you 
have freed me from a long difcuffion. Nor fhall we ever find any other 
inventor ; but about this I (hall be very bufily employed. Perhaps however 
you have heard this from feme one, or perhaps you hav« been impelled ta 
advance thus far by a divine allotment. You have not however apprehended 
what a {lability the demonftrations of this thing poflcfs; but you fpring 
forward at different times in a different manner, about that which is the 
objedl of phantaiy, while in the mean time the thing of which we are now 
fpcaking is not any thing of this kind. Nor is this the cafe with you alone : 
but be well afTured that no one, when he firft hears me, is in the beginning 
otherwife affe6led. And one indeed, finding more difficulty, and another 
Icfs, they are fcarcely at length liberated from parturition. But nearly all 
of them labour not a littl«. As this therefore has been, and is the cafe, iiv 
my opinion, we have nearly found that about which you inquire in your 
letters, I mean, how we ought to be aftedled towards each other. For after 
you have difculTed thefe particulars, with the afliftance of other perfons, and 

We afcrlbe to it therefore the one and the good^ from the donation from it whkh pervades to ail 
things. For of ihofe things of which all participate, we fay there is no other caufe than that 
\rhich is eft^l^liOied prior to all thefe. But the ohout ivhich (to wt^t o), the through which (to 3i ow), 
the from ivhich (to cup* ot):p''^rticularly fnbfift in the intelligible gods : and from thefe they are af- 
cribed to the firtt god. For whence can w^e fuppofe the unical gods derive their idioms, except 
from that which is prior to them ? To this funimit of intelligibles therefore the term about is 
adapted, becaufe all the divine orders occultly proceed about this fummit which is arranged prior 
ib them. But the term through which pertains to the middle order of intelligibles : for all things 
fubfift for the fake of eternity and an hyparxis perfcftly entire. And the Xevm from which is 
adapted to the extremity of intelligibles: for this firft produces all things, and adorns them ui^^ 
formly, 

» In all the editions of Plato that I have fccn, hmcov is here crroneoufly printed Inftcad of xaixuv. 
I fay crroneoufly, becaufe not only the authority ofProclus but the fcnfe ot thepallage proves it to 
lefo. 

havi? 
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have compared them with the opinions of others, 'and confidered them by 
themfelves, then, if your inquiry has been properly conduced, you will 
accord both with them and us. How then- is it pofTible that thefc things, 
aiid all of which we have fpoken, fhould not take place ? 

You have, therefore, acled rightly in now fending Archidemus to us. 
And after he has returned to you and has related my opinion, other doubts 
will perhaps rife in your mind. If, therefore, you confmt properly, you 
will fend Archidemus to me again. But he, as if laden with merchandife, 
will again return to you. And if you do this, twice or thrice, and fuffici- 
ently examine the things which I (hall fend, I fliould wonder if you are 
Hot much better difpofed with refpedl to the particulars you are in doubt of 
than at prefent. You (hould, therefore, boldly a6l in this manner : for 
neither you, nor Archidemus, can engage in any merchandife more becom- 
ing or more acceptable to divinity than this. Be careful, however, that tfeefe 
thino-s do not fall among men void of difcipline : for^ as it ajijiears to me^ 
there are fear cely any jio.rticulars which will ajifiear more ridiculous to the 
multitude than thefe ; nor again, any which will appear more wonderful and 
enthuftaflic to thofe that are well horn. But when often repeated and con- 
tinually heard, and this for many years, they are fcarcely at length, with great 
labour, purified like gold. 

But hear the wonderful circumflance which takes place in this affair: 
for there are many men who have heard thefe things, who are able to 
learn and able to remember, who are fagacious in examining and judging, 
who are now advanced in years, and who have heard thefe things for not 
iefs than thirty years ; thefe men now fay, that things which formerly 
appeared to them to be mofl: incredible, now appear to them to be mofl 
credible and perfpicuous. And tilings which were formerly confidered by 
them as mod credible, now appear to them to be the very contrary. Look- 
ing therefore to this, be careful left you repent of what you have now 
unworthily uttered. But the grcateft means of defence in this cafe, 
confifts not in writing, but learning : for things which are written cannot 
be kept from the public view, Oii this account, I have never at any time 
written any thing about thefe particulars. Nor is there any book profcfTcdly 
compofed by Plato, nor will there be. But what has now been faid, is to be 
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afcribed ' to Socrates, who was a worthy charader, even while a young man. 
Farewell, and be perfuaded by me ; and when you have often read this Epifllc, 
commit it to the flames. And thus much for thefe particulars. 

With refped to Polyxenus, you wonder that I do not fend him to you. 
But I fay the fame at prefent as I have formerly faid concerning Lycophron, 
and the others that are with you, viz. that, both naturally and from the 
method of your difcourfe, you very much excel them in the art of fpeaking. 
Nor is any one of them willingly confuted as fome fuppofe, but unwillingly. 
And you appear indeed to have ufed and beftowed gifts upon them fufficiently 
well. Many other things may be faid about thefe particulars, as well as 
about others of the fame kind. But if you ufe Philiftion, do not fpare him. 
And if you can, employ Speufippus, and difmifs him. Speufippus indeed 
flands in need of your affiftance. But Philiftion promifed me that he would 
very willingly come to Athens, if you would difmifs him. You will like wife 
do well to difmifs him who belongs to the ftone quarries. But the requeft is 
trifling, both refpeding his domefl:ics, and Egefippus the fon of Arifton : for 
in one of your letters to me you fay, that if any one either injures him, or 
his domeflics, and you perceive it, you will not fuffer a continuance of the 
injury. Befides, it is worth while to fpeak the truth refpeding Lyficlides : 
for he alone, of thofe who came from Sicily to Athens, has made no alter- 
ation refpeding our intimacy with each other, but continually fpeaks of our 
pad condud as laudable and good. 

' Plato means nothing more by this, than that what has been above faid is conformable to the 
dodrkie of Socrates. 
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EPISTLE III. 



PLATO to DIONYSIUS^Healih. 



You inquire, by your letter, whether it is better in falutations to ufe the 
word healthy or rather to write, as I am accuftomed to do in letters to my 
friends, Jirofperity. For you, as thofc who were then prefent relate, 
flattering the god who is worfhipped at Delphi, call him by this vtxy 
appellation. And as they fay, you write hail^ and yet preferve the 
voluptuous life of a tyrant. But I addrefs neither man nor divinity 
with this falutation. Not divinity, becaufe in fo doing I fhould place him 
in an order contrary to his nature ; as he is far removed from pleafure and 
pain. Nor man, becaufe pleafure often produces detriment and pain, and 
generates in the foul, indocility, oblivion, flupidity, and infolence. And 
thus much refpeding falutation, which, after you have read, you may take 
as you pleafe. 

But not a few report, that you faid to certain ambaffadors who were with 
you, that you intended to reeftablifh the Grecian cities in Sicily, to redify 
the government of the Syracufians, and give them a kingdom inftead of a 
tyranny. You aflert, however, that though you ^^xy much defired, yet 
being impeded by me, you had not then an opportunity to put thefe 
intentions in execution ; that I now teach Dion to do the very fame thino-s 
himfelf ; and that, according to your conceptions of things, we fliall fubvert 
your government. You indeed know whether you derive any advantao-e 
from fuch alTertions ; but you certainly injure me by fpeaking contrary to 
the truth : for I am become fufficiently odious both to the mercenary 
foldiers and the Syracufian vulgar, through PhililHdes and many others, on 
account of my refidence in the acropolis. For then thofe that dwelt out of 
the tower blamed me as the author of every crime, and aflerted that you did 
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every thiug through my perfuafioas. However, you moft clearly know, 
that of my own accord I meddled very little with politics, and that this was 
only at firft, when I thought I might in fome degree be beneficial, while 
with a fufficient degree of earneftnpfs I was compofing my books of- Laws; 
to which you, or fome other perfon, have made additions contrary to my 
intention. For I hear that, afterwards, fome of you aded in a fraudulent 
manner with refped: to thefe writings : and the(c things indeed are 
manifeO: to thofe that are able to diflinguifh the nature of my difpofition. 
But, as I jufl: now laid, I do not fland in need of calumny from thfc 
Syracufians, and certain others whom you may have perfuaded by thele 
affertions ; but I am much more in want of an apology againft the former 
calumny, than that which has now arifen after it, as being greater and 
more vehement. 

Againft thefe two calumnies, therefore, it is neceffary I i[hould make 
a two-fold apology. In the firft place alTerti^ig, that I very properly avoided 
engaging with you in political affairs : and in the fecond place, that 
my advice was not that which you fay it was, and that I did not impede you, 
when you dcfigned to reeflablifh the Grecian cities. Hear then, in the firfl: 
place, the particulars of my iird apology. I came to Syracufe, in confequence 
of being called by you and Dion, who was already approved of by me, 
and who had formerly been my guefl:. He likewife had arrived at that 
period of life which we call a middle age, and in which thofe that are endued 
with the fmallefl: degree of Intellc61-, will apply themfelves to fuch affairs as 
\vere then the fubje6l of your deliberations^ But you were very young, and 
very ignorant of thofe particulars in which you ought to have been fkilled ; 
and you were likewife perfectly unknown to me. After this, fome man, 
or god, or a certain fortune in conjundion with you, expelled Dion, 
and you were left alone. Do you think therefore, that at that time I 
had any communion with you in political affairs ; perceiving as I did, that a 
prudent counfellor was banilhed by vou, and that an imprudent perlon 
was left, with a multitude of bafe men ; fo that he did not govern in reality, 
but while he thought he had dominion, he was governed by men of this 
defcription ? In thefe circumftances, what ought to have done ? Does it 
not neceffarily fallow, that I ought to have done what 1 did do r I mean, to 
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tid farewell to politics, in order to avoid the calumnies of the malevolenr, 
and to endeavour that you and Dion, who were far feparated from, and 
difcordant with each other, might become in the higheft degree mutual 
friends. You are my witnefs, that I never at any time remitted my 
endeavours to accomplifli this. At the fame time, we could fcarcely agree 
that I (hould return home, and that when the war was finifhed, in which you 
were then engaged, I and Dion fhould come to Syracufe ; and that 
you would call us. Thefe were the tranfadlions which happened when 
I firft came among the Syracufians, and on my returning home with 
fafety. 

After this, peace being made, you called me, not, however, according to 
the agreement, but you wrote to me that I fhould come alone, and that you 
would fend for Dion afterwards. On this account I did not come, which 
difpleafed Dion, who thought it would be better to comply with your 
reque/l:. On the following year a three-banked galley and letters came from 
you, and in thefe epiflles you fay, that if I will come, the affairs of 
Dion fhall be fettled according to my mind ; but that if I did not come, the 
very contrary fhould take place. I am afhamed to fay how many letters then 
came, both from you, and others through you, from Italy and Sicily, to me, 
and to fuch as were my kindred and familiars ; all of them exhorting and 
requefling me to comply by all means with your entreaties. It appeared, 
therefore, to all thefe, beginning from Dion, that I ought to fet fail, and not 
behave effeminately, though I excufed myfelf on account of my age, and 
mentioned my doubts that you would not be fufficient to refift my calumni- 
ators, and thofe who wifhed to fow diffenfion between us. For I then faw, 
and now fee, with refpedt to the great and furpaffing poffefTions both of 
private perfons and monarchs, that in proportion to their magnitude, they 
nourifh calumniators, and thofe that dcvife noxious plcafures ; a greater evil 
than which neither wealth, nor the power of any other prerogative can 
produce. However, bidding farewell to all thefe confiderations, I deter- 
mined to come, that my friends might not accufe me of ruining, through my 
negligence, the affairs of Dion, when they might have been fafe. 

You well know all that happened on my arrival. For I indeed thought, 
according to the compad made by you in your letters, that you would in the 
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firfl: place recall Dion, and reftore him to his former familiarity with you. 
If, as I perfiiadcd you, you had done fo at that time, perhaps, as my opinion 
prophefics, things would have been better for you, and the Syracufians, and the 
other Greeks. Afterwards, I thought that the property of Dion ought to be 
reftored, and that it ought not to be given to thofe among whom you thought 
proper it fliould be divided. Befides this, I thought that the ufual fum of money 
fhould be fent to him every year, and that it ought rather to be increafed than 
diminifhed on account of my being prefent. But as none of thefe things took 
place, I determined to depart. After this, however, youperfuaded me to flay for 
a year, affirming that you would reftore all the property ofDion,fo that one half 
would be fent toCorinth,and that theother half ihould be left for his fon. I could 
relate many other things which you promifed to do, but have not performed ; 
but I omit them, on account of their multitude : for as you fold all the pof- 
feffions of Dion without his confent, though you affirmed you would not un- 
lefs he confented to it, you have placed a moft glorious colophon, O wonder- 
ful man, on all your promifes. For you devifed a thing neither beautiful noF 
elegant, nor juft, nor advantageous; I mean, you attempted to frighten me,, 
as being ignorant of the tranfa6lions at that time, that I might ceafe entreating. 
you to fend money to Dion. For when you banifhed Heraclides,. which did 
not appear juft either to the Syracufians, or to me, and I, together withTheo- 
dotus and Euribius, requefted you to pardon him, making ule of this as a fuffi.- 
cient pretext, you faid that it had been for fome time paft evident to you, that 
I was not at all concerned about you, but only for Dion, and his friends and 
kindred. And now, asTheodotes and Heraclides are calumniated, as being the 
familiars of Dion, you aflert that I endeavour^ by every poffible device, that 
they may not fuffer puniftiment. And thus much for the political tranfac- 
tions of you and me. And if you have feen any thing elfe difcordant in mc 
with refped to you, think it is reafonable that all this ftiould have happened,, 
and do not wonder that it has : for I fliould defervedly appear to be depraved to 
a man endued with any portion of intelle61, if, perfuaded by the magnitude of 
your authority, 1 fhould betray my antient friend and gueft when acting evilly 
through you, and yet, as I may fay, being in no refped a worfe cbaradler 
than you are ; and if I fhould prefer you though ading unjuftly, and fhould do 
eveiy thing whi.h you enjoin for the fake of accumulating weakh. for if 
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there bad been any change in my condu(fl, no other caufe than this would 
have been afligned of fuch mutation. And thus much for this; you being 
the occafion of the deceitful friendlhip and difagreement between you and 
me. 

But my difcourfe now nearly brings me inconnedion to tl'ie fecond part of 
my apology. Attend therefore diligently, and confider whether I appear to 
you to alTert that which is falfc, and not the truth : for I fay, that when Archi- 
demus and Ariflocritus were with you in the garden, about twenty days be- 
fore I returned home from Syracufe, you reproached me with the very fame 
thing as at prefent ; I mean, that I was more concerned for Heraclides, and 
every other perfbn, than for you. You likewife interrogated me before them, 
whether I remembered, on my firft coming to Syracufe, that I advifed you to 
reeftablifh the Grecian cities. But I acknowledged that I did remember : 
and, even now, it appears to me that it were beft to do fo. I muft likewile re- 
late, O Dionyfius, what was faid after this: for I aflced yQu, whether L^ould 
advife you to do this alone, or fomething elfe befides this. But you anfwered 
me in an angry and infolent manner; and on this account the injurious reply 
which you then made me is now become a true vifion inftead of a dream. 
But you aiked me, in a very undifguifed manner, and laughing at the fame 
time if I remember, whether I exhorted you as one properly intruded to 
do all the fe things or not. I replied, that you very properly reminded me. 
You then afked me whether I exhorted you as one learned in geometry, or 
how? But after thi I did not fay what I might have faid, fearing left, for 
the fake of a trifling word, the navigation which I expeded (hould be con- 
traded, inftead of being ample. That, therefore, for the fake of which all 
this has been faid by me, is as follows : 1 am unwilling to be calumniated by 
you, as having hindered you from reeftablifliing the Grecian cities, which 
were fubverted by the Barbarians, and afiifting the Syracufians, by giving 
them a kingdom inftead of a tyranny. For you cannot falfely alfcrt any 
thing of me, which lefs becomes me than this. 

Indeed, if there appeared to be any fufficient judgment of this affair, I 
could adduce other arguments, ftill clearer than thefe, to prove that I ex- 
horted you to -do thefe things, but that you were unwilling to do them: 
for it is by no means diflicult to ftiow, in a perfpicuous manner, that by thus 
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adingyou would have done the beft for your felf, the Syracufians, and all 
Sicily. If, therefore, you deny that you faid thefe things, when at the fame 
time you did fay them, this is fufficlent to condemn you. But if you acknow- 
ledge that you did, think after this, that Stefichorus was a wife man, and 
imitating his recantation', betake yourfelf from a falfe affertion to one that 
is true. 

' See the Phaedrus of PlatOi where the circumdance liere alluded to is cited at length* 
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EPISTLE IV. 



PL^rrO to DION of SYRACVSE-^Profpmiy, 

1 THINK that my alacrity with refped: to cafual a61ions is apparent at all 

times, and that I very ferioufly apply myfelf toaccompliflithem, not more for 

the fake of any thing elfe, than erpulation in things beautiful. For I confiderit 

asjufl:, that thofe who are in reality worthy men, and whoa6l in this manner, 

fhould obtain that renown which is their due. At prefent, therefore, through 

the favour of divinity, things fubfift in a proper manner : but with refpedt to 

future events there is the greateft conteft. For to excel in fortitude, fwlftnefs* 

and flrength, may appear a thing pofTible to be accomplifhed by others ; but to 

excel in truth, juftice, magnificence, and graceful conduct refpeding all thefe, 

pertains to thofe, beyond all others, who afpire after the honour attendant on 

fuch things as thefe. Now, therefore, what I fay is manifeft. But at the fame 

time, we ought to remind ourfelves, that it is proper, as you well know, that 

we fhould differ more from other men than other men from boys. Hence it 

is evident that we ought to become fuch characters as we affert ourfelves to 

be ; efpecially fince, through the favour of divinity, we may fay that this 

will be eafy for us to accomplifli : for others, in order to efFedt this, mud 

neceflarily wander through many places. But the llate of your affairs is 

fuch, that this muft be accomplifhed by you in one particular part of the 

rarth ; and in this part the eyes of all men are efpecially turned towards 

you. As you are therefore beheld by all men, prepare yourfelf to exhibit to 

the world a fpecimen of the ancient Lycurgus and Cyrus, or any other, who 

appears to have furpaffed in the moral and political virtues ; efpecially fnce 

many, and indeed nearly all, men fay, there is great reafon to expe(ft that, 

when Dionyfius is taken away, things will be in a ruinous ftate, through the 

emulation of you, Heraclides, Theodotus, and other illuftrious perfons. 
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If, therefore, this (hould happen to be the cafe, which we mnft hope will 
not, do you apply a remedy, that affairs may be brought to the beft condition. 
It will perhaps feem to you ridiculous that I fhould mention thefe things, be- 
caufe you are not ignorant of them : but I fee that in the theatres the com- 
batants are incited by boys, and not by their friends, though it might be fup- 
pofed that thefe would be induced earneftly to exhort them, through benevo- 
lence. Now therefore do you begin the contell, and inform me by a letter 
if you require my affiftance. Affairs here are jud as when you were with 
us. Inform me, likewife, what you have done, or what you are now doing : 
for though we hear many things, we know nothing ; and now letters from 
Theodotus and Heraclides are come to Lacedaemon and ^gina. But we, as 
I have faid, though we hear many things about thefe particulars, yet we know 
nothing with certainty. Think likewife, that you appear to certain perfons 
to be lefs affable than is proper. Do not therefore forget, that the power of 
a6ling arifes from pleafing mankind, but that morofenefs occafions a defer- 
tion of affociates. May profperity attend you* 
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DION to PERDICCAS. 



i HAVE perfuaded Eqpjira^uis, as you requeft me in your Icfter, tq pay 
conflant attention to your affairs. But it is jult, hofpitablje, apd holy, th<^t 
I OipuJd both advife you refpe<3:ing other things, ..and how yop oijght \o u(c 
£uphra^us. I ought, ho>vever, moftly to advife you i^ thaf of which you are 
r)p\y indigent through your age, and the fcarcity of youthful monitors. Fqt 
there is a particular found from the feveral polities, juft as if it were emitted 
from certain animals, one from a democracy, another from an oligarchy, 
and another again from a monarchy. Many aifcrt that they underftand 
thefe voices, but, except a fev^^, they are very far from underftanding them. 
Whichever of thefe polities therefore emits a proper found, both towards 
the gods, and towards men, and produces a6lions correfpondent to its 
found, that polity always flourifhes and is preferved. But when it imitates 
another found, it is corrupted. For this Euphrasus will be ufeful to you 
in no fmall degree, though he will likewife poflefs fortitude iu other things . 
for I hope that he will difcover the reafons of a monarchy, not lefs than 
your afTociates. If you employ him therefore for this purpofe, you will both 
derive advantage to yourfelf, and greatly benefit him. 

But if any one, hearing thefe things, fhould fay, Plato profefTed to know 
what is advantageous to a democracy, but though he had an opportunity, in 
his own city, of fpeaking to the people, and giving them the befl advice, 
yet he never was known to rife and addrefs them; to this it may be 
anfwered, that Plato came late to his country, and that he became ac- 
quainted with the people when they were advanced in years, and after they 
had been accuflomed by thofe prior to him to do many things contrary to 

his 
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Lis advice : for he would mofl willingly have confulted for its good, as for 
that of his father, if he had not thought he fhould have expofed himfelf to 
needlefs danger. But I think that the fame thing will take place with re* 
fped to his advice to me : for if we fhould appear to he incurable, he will 
bid a long farewell to us, and will abftain frona advifing either me or mine. 
May j;ou be profpcrous. 
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PLATO to HERMUSy ERASTUS, and CORlSCUS^Profpenij. 

It appears to me, that fome one of the gods has benevolently and abun- 
dantly procured for you good fortune, if you only receive it in a becomino- 
manner : for you dwell near to, and are able to benefit each other in the 
greateft degree. And to Hermias I fay, that neither a multitude of horfes, 
nor any other warlike apparatus, nor even an abundance of gold, poflefles 
greater power, than friends that are ftable, and endued with found man- 
ners. But to Eraftus and Corifcus I fay, though I am an old man, that be- 
•fides this beautiful wifdom of ideas, that wifdom is requifite which pofTeffes 
a guardian and defenfive power againft the bafe and unjuft : for they are 
unfkilled in fraud, through living for a longtime with us, who are orderly, and 
not vicious men. On this account I have faid, that they ftand in need of thefe 
two kinds of wifdom, left they fhould be compelled to neglect true wifdom, 
and fhould pay more attention than is proper to human and necefTary wif- 
dom. But Hermias appears to me to have received this power from a na- 
ture which is not yet connate, and from art through experience. What 
then do 1 fay ? To you, Hermias, I, as being more fkilled in the manners and 
difpofition of Eraflus and Corifcus than you are, afTert, indicate, and teftify, 
that you will not eafily find men whofe manners deferve greater confidence 
than thefe your neighbours. I advife you, therefore, to cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with thefe men as much as pofTible. And again, I advife you, 
Eraftus and Corifcus, to cultivate in return an acquaintance with Hermias, 
and endeavour, by mutual offices of kindnefs, to be united in the bonds of 
friendfhip. 

But 
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But if any one of you (hall appear to difTolve this union (for human af- 
fairs are not altogether ftable), fend hither to me and mine an epiftle con- 
taining an accufation of the delinquent. For I think that the reafons which 
our anfwer to this letter willcontain, unlefs there has been fome great caufc 
for this difTolution, will again bind you in your former friendfhip and union, 
more than any incantation. Indeed, if all we and you philofophize as much 
as we are able, and as far as is permitted to each of us, the things which 
have now been oracularly delivered will pofTefs their proper authority. But 
if we do not a6l in this manner, I will not relate the confequences : for I 
predi6l a good omen to you, and I fay, that if divinity pleafes, you will per- 
form all thefe good a61ions. But it is requifite that this Epiftle fhould be 
read by you three together ; or at leaft by two of you in common, as often 
as pofTible ; and that you fhould ufe it by compa6l, and an eftablifhed law ; 
at the fame time taking an oath, with an earneftnefs by no means inelegant, 
and with difcipline, the fifter of this earneftnefs, and fwearing by that god, 
who is the leader' of all things prefent and future, and by the father and 
lord of this leader and caufe : whom, if wc truly philofophize, we (hall 
all clearly know, in as great a degree as is poflible to happy men. 

* By that god who is the leader of all things, Plato means Jupiter the artificer of theumverfcj 
and by the father and lord of this leader, the iaeffable principle of things. 
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PLATO id the Kindred and AJJbciai$s of DION-^Pro/peritj^, 

You wrke to me, that it is requifitc to think that your fentlmervts- about 
politics are the laroe as thofe of Dion ; and that I fhould be exhorted to join, 
with you as nwich- as poilible, b6th in word and deed, Iixleed, if you have, 
the lame opinion and defire with hiav 1 ^aJl certainly jpin with you ; but if 
you have not, it will be requifite to deliberate frequently on the fubie^lir 
But hi« thoughts antl defire were not fuch as you conjecture. 1, however^ 
as knowing them, can. cleai'ly relate what they were. 

When I firft came to Syracufe, I was nearly forty years old, and the age 
of Dion was then the fame as tftat of Hipparinus is at prefent. He has 
likewife always perfevered in the opinion which he then entertained ; I mean, 
that the Syracufians ought to be free, and that they fhould be governed by 
the befl laws. So that it is by no means wonderful, if fome god has caufed 
Dion to accord with him in opinion refpe6ling a polity. But the manner 
in which this w^s effeded, is a thing which deferves to be heard both by 
youno- and old. I will, however, endeavour to relate the affair to you from 
the beginning : for at prefent it will be opportune. 

When I was a young man I was afFeded in the fame manner as the 
many. For I determined, as foon as I became my own mafter, to betake 
myfelf immediately to the common affairs of the city. In the mean time, 
the following political circumftances happened to me : The polity which 
exifted at that time being reviled by many, a change took place. Then one 
and fifty men being chofen as governors, eleven of them prefided in the city, 
and ten in the Piraeus ; and each of thefe diredled the affairs in the city. 
But the remaining thirty were invefled with fupreme authority. Some of 
thcfe bein^ my familiars, were well known to me, and immediately called 

on 
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on me to attend to politics, as a thing proper for me to ftudy. But the 
manner in which I was affeded was not at all wonderful, on account of 
my youth : for I thought that they ought to govern the city fo as to bring 
it from an unjuft life to juft manners. And in confequence of this, I very 
diligently attended to their condudl. But I perceived that thefe men, in a 
fliort time, evinced that the former polity was golden in comparifon with 
theirs : for, befides a6ting unjuftly in other refpeds, they fent Socrates, 
who was my friend, and older than I am, and who, I am not afhamed to 
fey, was the moll: juft of any one then exifting; they fent him, I fay, toge- 
ther with certain others, in x>rder to bring back one of the citizens by force, 
that he might be punirtied with death. They likewife endeavoured to make 
Socrates join with them in the management of affairs, whether he was will- 
ing or not. He refufed however to comply, and determined to eXpofe him- 
felf to every danger, rather than be a partaker of their impious deeds. All 
which when I perceived, together with other fimilar particulars of no fmall 
importance, I was indignant, and withdrew myfelf from the evil men of that 
time. 

Not long after this, the thirty tyrants were cut off, and the whole of the 
then exifting polity was fubverted. Again, therefore, I was incited, though 
in a more moderate degree, to engage in common and political affairs. But 
many circumftances then took place, at which any one might be indignant, 
owing to the difordered ftate of affairs at that time. Nor was it wonderful, 
that in fuch mutations certain enemies ftiould be punifhed in a more feverc 
manner, although thofe that returned were very equitable. However, 
through a certain fortune, it happened, that our aflbciate Socrates was 
brought into a court of juftice, and was accufed of the greateft impiety, and 
which pertained to Socrates the leaft of all men. For fome led him along 
as an impious pcrfon, but others gave fentence againft him, and condemned 
him to death, who at that very time was unwilling, to partake of the unholy 
deed refpeding the removal of one of his exiled friends. On perceiving 
thefe things therefore, together with the men who had tlie management of 
political affairs, and their laws and manners, the more I confidered them as 
I advanced in years, by fo much the more difficult did the right adminiflra- 
tion of political concerns appear to me : ^or this cannot be accomjdijlied 
without friends and faithful affociaUs, But at that time, it was not eafy to 

find 
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find thefe : for our city was then no longer governed according to our fa- 
thers manners and purfuits; and it was not pofTible to obey fuch as were 
new, with any degree of eafe, in confequence of the written laws and the 
manners being corrupted. 

This likewife was wonderful in the affair, that I, who at firft was ardently 
defirous of engaging in political concerns, when I beheld the difordered ftatc 
of things, was at length giddy with the view. However, I did not withdraw 
my attention from them, but determined to fee whether fomethino' better 
might not take place refpe61ing thefe very things, and the whole polity, and 
always to wait a fit opportunity of ading. At laft I perceived that all 
the cities exifting at prefent were badly governed. For as to what relates 
to laws, they are nearly in an incurable ftate, without the affiftance of fomc 
wonderful apparatus in conjundion with fortune. I am therefore com- 
pelled to fay, praifuig genuine liJiilofojihy^ that through this we are enabled to 
perceive fuch political concerns as are juft, and all the affairs of private in- 
dividuals. Hence ^ the human race will not be liberated from evils^ till either 
the genus of thofe that Jihilofophize with rectitude and truth obtains the govern- 
ment of political affairs^ or thofe that govern in cities^ from a certain divine 
allotment^ truly philofojihize. With this conception, I firft came to Italy 
and Sicily. But on my arriving thither, I was by no means pleafed with 
the life which is called happy ; a life full of the Italian and Syracufian 
tables, and which confifls in repletion twice a day, in never lying alone by 
night, and fuch other particulars as follow a life of this kind: for from 
thefe manners, no man under the heavens would ever become wife, if he is 
nourifhed in them from his youth, however admirable his natural difpofition 
may be : nor will fuch a one ever become temperate. And the fame thing 
may be faid refpeding the other virtues. But no city can acquiefce in its 
laws, while the citizens are of opinion, that it is proper to confumeall their 
poflefiions in fuperfluous coft ; and that, negleding every thing elfe, they 
fhould give themfelves up to feafting and venereal delight. For it is necef- 
fary that fuch cities as thefe fhould never ceafe changing into tyrannies, 
oligarchies, and democracies, and that the powerful among them fhould not 
even endure the name of a jufl and equitable polity. With thefe^ and the 
above-mentioned conceptions, I came to Syracufe : perhaps through the 
interference of fortune. It appeared indeed, that the adminiflratioii of the 

prefent 
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prefent affairs refpciSUng Dion and the Syraciifians, was devifed hy fome one 
of the natures more excellenf^ than mankind. And I am afraid, that you, on 
confuhiiig me a fecond time, will be lefs perfuaded by mc than before. How- 
ever, I affirm that the beginning of all the tranfadions was my journey to 
Sicily. For I aflbciated with Dion who was then a young man ; and in my 
difcourfe, explained to him, and advifed him to do, fuch things as appeared 
to me to be bed for mankind ; not knowing that certain perfons were then 
fecretly contriving a diffolution of the tyranny. For Dion being very docile, 
both with refpecl to other things, and what was then faid by me, he fo 
acutely apprehended, and readily embraced my do6lrines, that he furpafled all 
the young men with whom I was ever acquainted. He was likewife deter- 
mined to pafs the remainder of his life in a manner fuperior to many of the 
Italians and Sicilians, viz. in purfuing virtue, rather than pleafure and 
luxury. Hence he was hated by thofe, who lived conformably to tyrannic 
inftitutes, even till the death of Dionyfius. 

After this he perceived that the very fame conception, which he had 
framed through the a (Ti (lance of right reafon, did not fubfifl: in him alone, but 
in certain other perfons, though they were not numerous, among whom he 
thought was Dionyfius the younger. He likewife hoped that if this were 
the cafe, both his own life, and that of the other Syracufians, would be 
tranfcendently more blefled. On this account he thought that I ought by 
all means to come with the utmoft celerity to Syracufe, that I might affift 
them in their undertakings ; remembering how eafily, by my converfation, 
he was inflamed with the defire of leading the moft beautiful and befl life. 
If he could but enkindle this defire in Dionyfius, as he was attempting to 
do, he was in hopes that a happy and true life, without flaughter and death, 
and the evils which exift at prefent, would flourifh through every part of 
Syracufe. 

Dion rightly conceiving that this would be the cafe, perfuaded Dionyfius 
to fend for me, and himfelf requeued that 1 would by all means come with 
the utmoft celerity, before certain other perfons, afiTociating with Dionyfius, 
turned him to a life different from that which is beft. But it is neccffary to 
relate more fully what he faid. Why, fays he, fhould we exped a fitter 

* Viz. by fomc one of thofe who are effentially daemons or heroc». 
VOL. V. 4 H opportunity 
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opportunity than that which now prefents itfelf to us through a certain 
divine fortune ? He likewife naentioned the empire of Italy and Sicily, the 
power of Dionyfius in this empire, and his vehement defire after philofophy 
and erudition. He informed mc how much inclined his own kindred and 
familiars were to the doctrines and mode of life which I inculcated, and that 
he himfelf was moft fuflicient to incite Dionyfius to embrace them. He 
added, that in confequence of this, if at any time, there was now every 
reafon to hope that thefe perfpns would become philofophers and rulers of 
mighty cities. With thefe therefore, and many other fuch reafons, did he 
urge me to comply with his requeft. But I was fearful of the event ; as the 
defires of young men are hafty, and are often borne along in a diredlion con«^ 
trary to themfelve^. 

However, I knew that the difpofition of Dion was naturally grave, ancj 
that his age wa^ fqfficieptJy mature. Hence, while I was confidering an4 
doubting whether I (hould go and qomply with bis requeft, or not, it at the 
feme time occured to me that 1 ought to go ; and that if ever any one thought 
of attempting to give perfedion to Jaws and a polity, now was the time to. 
make the attempt. For I cpnfider^d, that if I could only perfuade one per*, 
fon, I ihould fufficiently produce Qvery good. With this conception and 
this confidence, and not frorp the motives which fome have thought, I left 
my home ; fc^lin^ at the fame tityie in myfelf the greateft fhame left I 
Ihould ever appear to myfelf to be nothing jpore than a man of words, and 
ihould never voluntarily accompHft any thipg in deeds. I was likewife; 
fearful, left the hofpitality and friendship of Dign ftiould be e^pofed to no 
fmall dangers ; who, if he fhould fall into any calamity, or be baniftied by 
pionyfius, and his other enemiee, woyld fly to us, and thus addrefs us : "1 
come to you, O PJatQ, an exile, but am neither indigent of horfes nor 
foldiers to oppofe my enemies, but I am in want of words and perfuafion, 
by which I know you are efpeciaJIy able to convert young men to probity 
and jufiice, and unite them in friend(hip and fellpwfhip with each other ; 
through a deft€L of wbi<Jb on your part I have ppw left Syracufe, and have 
betaken myfelf hither. As to what relates tp myfelf indeed, thip will bring 
you lefs difgrace : but a* to philgfophy, which you always praife, and which 
you iay is diftionoured by other men, is it not now betrayed by you together 

with 
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with me ? If, indeed, we had been inhabitants of Megara, you would have 
come to my affiftance when I had called you, or I (hould have confidcred you 
as the moft depraved of all men. But now, excufing yourfelf through the 
length of the journey, and the magnitude of the voyage and the labour, you 
think you fliall avoid infamy, though this is far from being the cafe." 

If Dion had thus addrefled me, I fhould certainly have been at a lofs for a 
becoming anfwer. I, therefore, came to Syracufe, with reafon and juAicc, 
leaving my own purfuits, which were not unbecoming, und«r a tyranny, which 
was neither adapted to my difcourfes nor myfelf. But when I came thither 
1 liberated myfelf, and thus preferved the allotment of hofpitable Jupiter, 
and of a philofopher, unblameable. This allotment indeed would have 
been difgracefal, if, being in any refped effeminate and timid, I had been b, 
partaker of vicious fhame. On my arrival then (for there is no occafion 
to be prolix) I found all things about Dionyfius full of fedition, and calum- 
nies reipedling the tyranny of Diou* I defended Dion, therefore, to the 
utmoft of my power, but I was able to effect but little. For, on the fourth 
month nearly after my arrival, Dionyfius accufcd Dion of endeavouring to 
obtain the tyranrty by flratagem, and difgracefuUy fent him into exile in a 
fmall fhip; After this all of us that were the friends of Dion were fearful 
left Dionyfius iliouid accufe and punifli any oive of us as cooperating with 
Dion in his ftratagem. It was likewifc reported in Syracufe, that I was put 
to death by .Dionyfius, as being the caufe of every thing that then happened. 
JBut he perceiving that we were all thus affedled, and dreading lefl fomething 
of greater confequence (hould arife from our fear, received all of us bene- 
volently, confoled me, defired me to confide in him, and requefled that I 
would by all itveans itay ; as he would derive no advantage from my flight, 
but from my continuing at Syracufe. On this account, he pretended to 
requeft me very much to flay. However, we know that the requefls of 
tyrants are mingled with nccefiity. 

Contriving, therefore, to prevent my departure, he obliged me to refide in 
the acropolis, whence no failor could lead me away, not bccaufe he would 
be hindered by Dionyfius, but becaufe he could not accomplifh this without 
his orders. Nor was there any merchant, or provincial magrftrate, who, on 
feeing me leaving the country, would not immediately have brought me 
fcack again to Dionyfius ; efpecially fince the report at that time was con- 
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trary to that which was circulated before ; for now it was faid that Dionyfius 
again received Plato with wonderful kindnefs. And indeed this was the 
cafe: for it is necefTary to fpeak the truth. He behaved therefore to me 
with increafing kindnefs every day, and was delighted with my manners and 
habits. But he wifhed me to praife him more, and to confider him as mj 
friend in a far greater degree than Dion : and this he ftrove to accomplifh 
in a wonderful manner. However, he negleded the moft beautiful means 
of effecting his purpofe, if it could have been effected, I mean aflbciating 
and becoming familiar with me, by hearing and learning difcourfes on phi- 
lofophy. But this he was fearful of doing, left, as was afferted by my calum- 
niators, he ftiould be impeded in his defigns, and Dion fhould have the entire 
management of affairs. However, I endured every thing, perfervering in 
the opinion which I entertained when I firft came to Syracufe, and trying if 
by any poffible means Dionyfius could be brought to a defire of a philofophic 
life. But he rendered my endeavours ineffe6lual by his oppofition. And 
filch are the particulars of my firft voyage to Sicily. 

However, in confequence of the earneft folicitations of Dionyfius, I made 
a fecond voyage to Sicily. But on what account I came thither, and what 
I did there, I may reafonably and juftly relate to you, when 1 advife you 
how it is proper to ad in the prefent ftate of affairs. I fay I may relate this 
to you, for the fake of thofe who afk why I came a fecond time to Sicily, 
I fpeak in this manner, that fuperfluous things may not be preferred by me 
to fuch as are important. 

I think, iiideed, tliat he who gives his advice to a fick man, and one wh© 
nfcs bad diet, fhould perfuade him in the firft place to change his mode of 
living ; and if the difeafed perfon is willing to comply with him in this, that 
he fhould then perfuade him to other things ; but if he is unwilling to com- 
ply, then I fhould think that his advifer, if he abandons him, ads like a 
man and a phyfician, but if he ftill continues with him, that he a6ts like 
one effeminate and deftitute of art. I affert the fame thing likewife of a 
city, whether it has one governor, or many. For if the polity proceeds in a 
right way, it is the province of a man, endued with intelled, togive it ufeful 
advice ; but if the very contrary of this happens to be. the cafe, and the 
people do not by any means wifh to tread in the veftiges of an upright polity, 
but proclaim to their advifer that he muft relinquifh his coqcern about the 

polity, 
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polity, and not difturb it, for if he does he (hall fufFer death ; and at the 
iame time exhort him to be fubfervient to their wills and defires, and thus 
advife them how they may always procure pleafures with celerity and eafe ; 
when this is the cafe, I fhould confider him who endures to give fuch advice, 
as effeminate, but him who does not endure it, as a man. 

In confequencc of this conception, when any one confults me about one 
of the greatefl concerns of his life, fuch as about the acquifition of riches, or 
the attention pertaining to the body or foul, if he appears to me to live daily 
in an orderly manner, or is willing to be perfuaded when I give him my ad- 
vice, then I readily join with him in confultation, nor do I defift till the 
affair is brought to a conclufion. But if either he does not at all confult 
me, or, if he does, obvioufly negle6ls to follow my advice, in this cafe I 
ihould not of my own accord give advice to fuch a one, nor would I be 
compelled to give it, even if he were my fon. But I would voluntarily give 
advice to a (lave, and, if he were unwilling, force him to follow it. I fhould 
not however think it holy to force my father, unlefs he was void of under- 
ftanding through difeafe. 

Again, if thofe that confult me live according to an eflablifhed mode 
which is pleafmg to themfelves, but not to me, I would not hate them, be- 
caufe I had admonifhed them in vain, nor yet flattering be fubfervient to 
them, and afford them thofe means of gratifying their defires, which, if I 
were to embrace, 1 fhould not wifh to live. With the fame conceptions 
refpeding his country, a prudent man ought to live, expofing its errors, if 
it appears to him not to be well governed, when this can be done, without 
fpeaking in vain, or lofing his life. But he fhould never by violence effect 
a change in the government of his country, when it cannot he brought to 
the befl condition, without the expulfion and flaughter of the citizens, but 
in this cafe, leading a quiet life, he fliould pray for the good both of himfelf 
and the city. 

In the very fame manner I advife you to a£t. And I advifed Dionyfius to 
live daily in fuch a manner with Dion, that he might both have the mafiery 
over himfelf, and acquire faithful friends and afibciates,. that the lame thing 
might not befall him vvh ch happened to his father. For his father having 
obtained the polfcffion of and feelUbliflied many and great cities in Sicily, 
which had been fubverted by the Barbarians, could not eflablifh in the poli- 
tics 
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tks of thefe faithful men, neither from his own aflbciates, nor from among 
ftrangeffi, nor from his younger brothers, whom he himfelf had educated. 
Nor yet could he find men worthy to be trufted, either among the private 
perfons whom he had made governors, or the poor, whom he had made 
very rich. But amang thefe he could not procure one faithful afTociate, 
either by perfuading or teaching, or the benefits which he conferred. But 
he was feven times worfe than Darius, who neither confiding hi his brothers, 
nor in thofe that were educated by him, but alone afTociatlng with himfelf 
in the government of his kingdom a Mede and captive eunuch, he divided 
feven parts of his dominions between them, each of which was larger than 
all Sicily, and found them to be faithful adherents, and neither infidious to 
him, nor to ea<:h other. He likewife gave an example how a good Icgiflator 
and king ought to adt. For he eflablifhed laws by which the Perfian govern- 
ment is preferved even ^t prefent. To which we may add, that the Ath&. 
iiians, after they had taken poflefTion of many Grecian cities, which they 
had not founded themfelves, and which had been fubverted by the Barbarians, 
preferved their empire over them for feventy years, in confequence of pro- 
curing to themfelves friends in each of the cities. 

Biit Diony^ius having collected all Sicily into one city, and through his 
wifdom confiding in no one, was with difficulty faved. For he was deftitute 
of friends, and men in whom he could confide, than which there can be no 
greater fign of vice, as on. the contrary the poflTeffion of thefe is the grcatefl 
proof of virtue. I therefore and Dion advifcd Dionyfius to procure himfelf 
friends from his afTociates, and luch as were his equals in age, and who 
unanimoudy cultivated virtue, fnice, through the fituation of his father's 
affairs, he neither cultivated learning, nor had proper afTociates. But we 
particularly advifed him ta accord with himfelf. For we affcrted that he 
Was in a wonderful manner deficient in this refpc6l, not indeed in perfpi- 
cuous terms (for this was not fafe), but in an obfcure manner, contending 
in our difcourfe, that when this is the cafe, every man will become the 
faviour both of himfelf and thofe whom he governs ; but that when he does 
not accord with himfeff, he will caufe the very cotitrary of this to take 
place. If therefore, as we faid, he was confiflent with himfelf, and acquired 
prudence and temperance, and if afterwards he reflored the defolated cities 
of Sicily, and bound them together with ftich laws and polities, that they 
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might be friendly both to him and to eaqh other, ia refifling the incurfions 
of the Barbarians, then he would not only double, but in reality multiply his 
paternal kingdom. For thus the Carthaginians would much more readily 
become fubjed to his power, than they were to that of Gelon ; nor would 
he on the contrary, like his father, be compelled to pay a tribute to the Bar- 
barians. 

This was the fubflance of what we faid, and the advice which we gave to 
Dionyfius, at the very time when it was reported in many places that wc 
were forming flratagems againft him. Indeed, the men who raifed thefe 
reports prevailed over Dionyfius, expelled Dion, and threw us into fear. 
But, in fhort, Dion,' departing from Peloponnefus and Athens, admonilhed 
Dionyfius in reality. When therefore Dion had liberated and twice reftored 
the city to its inhabitants, the Syracufians were then afFedled in the fame 
manner towards him, as Dionyfius had been before. For Dionyfius had 
endeavoured to educate Dion fo as that he might become a king worthy of 
his kingdom, and be his alTociate through the whole of life. But thofe that 
calumniated Dion, reported that he endeavoured to g^ia the tyranny by 
flratagem, and did every thing at that time, that the mind of Dionyfius^ 
which was allured by difcipline, might negle6l the affairs of governmentj^ 
and commil them entirely to Dion, who, by fraudulent ufurpation, wogld 
expel Dionyfius from the empire. 

Thefe things being then reported a fecond time among the Syracufians, 
vanquiflied by a very abfgrd and bafe vidlory thofe who were the caufes of 
the vidory. But it isr* proper that the particulars of this affair fliould b^ 
heard by you, who now call upon me to fettle the prefent affairs. I there- 
fore being an Athenian, the aflbciate of Dion, and one who join^ with him 
in oppofing the tyrant, that he might make peace inftead of war, was van*- 
quiihed in oppofing the caluniniators. But Dionyfius, by loading me with 
honours and riches, endeavoured to perfuade me to flay with him, and to 
make me his friend, that I might ferve as a witnefs that he had not unde- 
fervedly expelled Dion. However, he was entirely difappoiated ia his ex- 
pedations. But Dion afterwards returning home, brought with him two- 
Athenian brothers, who had not become his friends from philofophy, but 
from that cafual affpcistioo of mofl friends, which arifes from performing 
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the rites of hofpitallty, and from being mutually initiated in flicred myfteries. 
From thefe caufes, and from offering to attend Dion in his return to Syra- 
cufe, he had contraded a friendfhip with them. But thefe men, on their 
coming to Sicily, when they underftood that Dion was calumniated as en- 
deavouring by ftratagem to obtain the tyranny, by thofe very men whom he 
had liberated, not only betrayed their aflbciate and gueft, but becoming as 
it were perpetrators of murder with their own hands, they aff.fted the mur- 
derers with arms. However, I fhall neither pafs by in filence, nor relate 
the particulars of this bafe and unholy deed : for it has been elegantly re- 
lated by many others, and will be again in fome future period of time. 

But I will wipe away the infamy with which the Athenians are branded. 
For I fay, that he was an Athenian, who could never be induced either by 
riches or honours to betray the city. For he was not made a friend through 
illiberal benevolence, but through the communion of liberal difcipline; in 
which alone, he who is endued with intelleft ought to confide, rather than 
in the alliance of fouls and bodies. Thefe men, therefore, are not of con- 
fequence fufficient to bring difgrace on the city for killing Dion : for they 
were men of no renown. But I have faid thus much for the fake of giving 
advice to the friends and kindred of Dion. 

I give you Ukewife the fame advice as before, and addrefs you in the fame 
words the third time, viz. that you fhould neither fubje6l Sicily, nor, in my 
opinion, any other city, to defpotic men, but to the laws ; for this is neither 
better for the governors nor the governed, nor for their children, nor their 
children's children, but the experiment is perfe6tl;^ernicious. But little 
and illiberal fouls delight to feize gain of this kind, underftanding nothing 
of things juft and good, human and divine, whether pertaining totheprefent 
time, or to futurity. Of the truth of thefe things, I endeavoured firft to 
perfuade Dion, and afterwards Dionyfius, and now, in the third place, you. 
Be perfuaded therefore by me, for the fake of Jupiter the third faviour. 

In the next place, look to Dionyfius and Dion, the former of whom, not 
following my advice, now lives in an unbecoming manner ; but the latter, 
who aded conformably to my perfuafions, died beautifully. For he who 
afpires after the mofi: excellent things, both for himfelf and his country, will 
endure whatever may befall him in an upright and beautiful manner : for no 
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one of us IS naturally Immortal S " or if this fhould happen to be the cafe with 
anyone of lis, would he on that account become happy, as it appears he would 
to the multitude. For in things inanimate, there is nothing either of good 
or ill which deferves to be regarded : but good or ill happens to every foul, 
citherduring its union with, or reparation from, body. But it is always pro- 
per thus to believe inantient land facred difcourfo, which inform us that tlie 
foul is immortal, that it has judges of its conduiSl:, and that it fufFers the great- 
eft punifhments when it is liberated from the body. On this account it is re- 
quifite to think that it is a lefTer evil to fuffer than to do the greateft injuries. 
This, indeed, the man who is a lover of wealth, and who is poor in foul does 
not hear, and if he did hear, he would deride it, in confequence of thinking 
that he ought impudently to feize on all fides, like a wild beaft, whatever he 
can eat or drink, and whatever can contribute to venereal delight, which is 
a thing fervile and ungrateful, and is not properly denominated pleafurc. 
Such a one being blind, does not perceive that he can never fatisfy infatiablc 
defire, nor fee what a mighty evil is unholy condud, nor what the particulars 
are with which it is always attended in conjundion with every unjuft deed. 
For he who a£ls unjuftly, muft neceflarily attrad to himfelf impiety, both 
while he rolls on the earth, and when he accomplifhes under the earth a 
journey, perfedly and in every refpect difhonourable and miferable. 

When I faid thefe, and other things of the like kind to Dion, I perfuaded 
him of their truth. But I was moftjuftly enraged with his murderers, in the 
fame manner nearly as with Dionyfuis : for both of them injured me, and all 
the reft, as I may fay, in the higheft degree. For they deftroyed a man who 
•was willing to ufe juftice : but Dionyfius, who did not by any means 
wifti to ufe juftice, through the whole of his government, obtained the 
(^reateft power. If, however, under his government, philofophy and power 
bad been united in reality, they would have prefented lo all men, both Greeks 
and Barbarians, a true and fufficiently luminous opinion, that neither any 
city nor any man can ever be happy, unlefs they pafs through life with pru- 
dence*, and in fubjedion to juftice; whether they poflefs thefe in themfelves, 
or are properly educated and inftruded in the manners of holy governors. 

The condud, therefore, of Dionyfius in thefe things was noxious : but other 

» Viz. ihe union of the foul with this terrene body is not an immortal union, 
* Sec the General Introdudlon prefixed to this work for the accurate meaning of this word. 
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things in which I was injured are fmall when compared to thefe. But he 
who flew Dion, did not know that he had done the fame thing as Dionyfius, 
For I clearly know, as far as it is poflible for one man to fpeak confidently of 
another, that if Dion had retained his government, he would never hav& 
changed it into any other form than that which he firf!gave to hisowncoun-, 
try, Syracufe, when he delivered it from flavery, caufed it to aflume a joyful 
and fplendid appearance, and eflablifhed it in liberty. After this, he would 
have adorned the citizens, by every poflible contrivance, with fuch laws aa 
are adapted to them, and are the mofl excellent. And befides thefe things^ 
he would have diligently endeavoured to make all Sicily inhabited, and frcQ 
from the Barbarians, by expelling fome and fubjeding others, more eafily than 
this was done by Hiero. But if thefe things had taken place, through a maa 
jufl:, brave, temperate,, and who was a philofopher, the fame opinion of virtue 
would have been produced among the multitude, as would have ftouriflie($ 
among all men, if Dionyflus had followed my advice. But now either fome 
daemon, or fome pernicious charader, replete with iniquity and impiety, and^ 
what is of the greateft confequence^ with the audacity of ignorance, ia 
which all evils are rooted, and from which they germinate and afterwards 
produce the mofl bitter fruit, — this daemon, or this dire perfon, has a fecond 
time fubverted and deftroyed every thing. However, for the fake of augur j, 
we now ominate good things the third time. 

I advife therefore you, my friends, to imitate Dion, and acquire that patri- 
otic benevolence which he pofiefled, and that temperate mode of living which 
he adopted* But you have clearly heard from me, what are the aufpices by 
which you fliould endeavour to accomplifh his wifli r and if there is any one 
among you, who is unable to live in a Doric manner, according lo paternal 
inftitutes, but follows the Sicilian mode of living,, and that which was- 
adopted by the murderers of Dion, neither call on him to join with you, nor 
believe that he will ever be fincere and faithful in any undertaking. But yoa 
fhould exhort the reft to reeflablifl> the whole of Sicily, and introduce both in 
kSicily and all Peloponi>efus equitable laws, without dreading the Athenians t 
for men arc to he found there who furpafs all others in virtue,, and who hate 
the audacity of thofe that flaughter their guefts. 

But if thefe things fliould take place afterwards, and the many and all va- 
rious feditions and difcords which fpringjip daily urge us to immediate 
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exertion; in this cafe, every man who, through a divine fortune, partakes, 
though in a fmall degree, of right opinion, ought to know, that there will be 
no end to the evils refulting from fedition, till thole who va«nqui(h in battle 
refrain from flaughtering and banifhing their fellow-citizens, and from the re- 
membrance of injuries, and giving refpite to their defire of vengeance, become 
reconciled to their enemies ; and till obtaining the empire over themfelves, 
they eflabliHi common laws, which no lefe pertain to themfelves, than to thole 
they have vanquiihed, at the fame time compelling them to ufe thefe laws. But 
they fhould compel them by a two-fold neceffity, viz. of fear and fhame. By 
the neceffity of fear, evincing their power ; in confequence of being fuperior to 
them : but by the neceffity of fhame, through their appearing to furpafs them^ 
both in vanquifhing pleafures, and in fubjedion to the laws. For there is no 
other way by which a city labouring under fedition can find a period to it3 
evils. But feditions, enmities, hatred, perfidy, will always arife in cities^ 
which are thus affeded towards themfelves. Thofc, therefore, that have the 
greatefl: power in cities, if they deiire the welfare of their country, fhould 
choofe among themfelves, in preference to others, fuch men as they have 
heard to be the mofl excellent charaders : and, in the firft place, they fhould 
choofe old men, who poflfefs children, wives, and efiates, together with fuch of 
their progenitors as are mofl worthy and renowned, and polTefs fufEcient pro- 
perty. But ten thoufand and fifty inhabitants will be fuificient for a city of 
this kind. Thefe fhould be fent from tlieir places of abode with prayers and 
the greateft honours : but after they are called from home, they fhould be 
bound by an oath, and exhorted to eftablifh laws, that they may not attribute 
more to the vi6tors than the vanquifhed, but impart the equal and that 
which is common to the whole city. All things, however, confifl in the 
eflabllfhment of laws. For when the vidors are more willing to be fubjed to 
the laws than thofe that are vanquifhed, all things will be well, and full of 
felicity, and every evil will be exiled. Uutif this is not the cafe, there is no 
occafion to call me, or any other, to join with him in the adminiflration of 
affairs, who is not perfuaded by the precepts I have now enjoined. For 
thefe are the fiflers of the things which 1 and Dion very wifely attempted 
to accompllfh among the Syraculians. They were, however, fecond at- 
tempts : for the firfl were thofe common goods, which we attempted to 
effei^ in conjundion w,ith Dionyfius. But a certain fortune fuperior to man- 
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kind fruftrated our attempt. Do you therefore now endeavour to accom* 
pllfii thefc things more profperoufiy, through a good deftiny, and a certain 
divine fortune. And thus much concerning my advice and epiftlc, and my 
firft vifit to Dionyfius. 

But my fecond voyage to Sicily was both becoming and proper, of which 
he may now hear an account who is fo inclined. For the firft time of my 
refidence in Sicily paffed away as I have already faid, before I could advife 
the kindred and afibciates of Dion ; but after this I perfuaded Dionyfius, to- 
the utmoft of my power, to fufFer me to depart : but we mutually agreed, 
that when a peace took place (for there was then a war in Sicily), Dionyfius 
fhould recall Dion and me, as foon as his government was more fecurely 
eftablifhed. He likewife thought it proper that Dion fhould underftand that I 
was not then banifhed by him, but was to return to him at a certain time* 
And I agreed to thefe conditions.' 

A peace therefore taking place, Dionyfius fent for me, but required that 
Dion fhould abfent himfelf, for another year : bu the requefled me by all means 
to come. Dion therefore exhorted and entreated mc to fet fail ; for it was wcry 
much reported from Sicily, that Dionyfius was again wonderfully inflamed with 
a defire of philofophy : and on this account Dion earneflly requefted me to fet 
fail for Sicily. But I, though I knew that many fuch things hapj>ened to young 
men refpeding philofophy, at the fame time thought it more fafe not to 
comply with the requeft of Dionyfius and Dion. I therefore anfwered both 
of them, that I was an old man, and that nothing which was done at prefent 
was according to the agreement. But it feems that after this Archytas' had 
betaken himfelf to Dionyfius : for, before I fet fail from Sicily, I had made 
Archytas, and certain other Tarentines, the guefts and friends of Dionyfius. 
There were likewife certain others among the Syracufians who were the 
auditors of Dion, and among thefe fbme wh were full of depraved dodlrineSL 
refpeding philofophy, and who appeared to me to endeavour todifcourfe with 
Dionyfius about things of this kind, as if Dionyfius had heard all fuch parti- 
culars as were the fubjed of my thoughts. But he was not naturally unapt 
with refped to learning, and was ambitious in a wonderful degree. Perhaps, 
therefore, he was plealed with the difcourfe of thefe men ; and he was ma- 

^ A famous Pythagorean philofopheir, 
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nifeftly afhamed that he heard nothing from me when I went to fee him. 
Hence he was at the fame time inflamed with a defire of hearing me more 
clearly, and ftimulated by ambition. But on what account he did not hear 
me difcourie, when I fir ft came to Sicily, 1 have related above. 

After therefore I had returned home fafe, and refufed to comply with his 
fecond invitation, Dionyfius appeared to be perfectly ambitious, and through 
his defire of renown to be afraid left I (hould feem to certain perfons to de- 
fpife him, and that my diflike of his difpofition, habits, and mode of living, had 
induced me to refule complying with his requeft. But it is juft that I ftiould 
fpeak the truth, and endure with equanimity, if any one on hearing the paft 
tranfadions fhould defpife my philofophy, and think that the tyrant was en- 
dued with intellect : for Dionyfius fent tome, the third time, a three-ranked 
galley, for the fake of procuring me an eaiy pafTage. He fent alfo ArchU 
demus, whom he thought I moft efteemed of all the familiars of Archytas 
that were then in his dominions, together with other illuftrious perfons ia 
Sicily. But all tliefe announced to us the fame thing, viz. that Dionyfius was 
wonderfully given to philofophy. Beddes this, he fent me a long epiftle^ 
knowing how I was affciSted towards Dion, and that Dion was defirous I 
fliould fet fail and come to Syracufe. The letter, therefore, was compofed 
with a view to all thefe particulars, and the beginning of k was as follows : 

Dionyfius to Plato : after which followed fuch things as areufual,. andhefaid 
nothing after this, except that complying with his requeft I ftiould now come 
to Sicily. He then proceeded : •* In the firft plac* the particulars, refpeding 
Dion Ihall be accomplished according to your wi(h ; but I know you wifh for 
moderate meafures, and that I would accede to them. However, unlefs yoa 
come, your defnes refpeding Dion will not be gratified, nor yet refpeding 
other things pertaining toyourfelf." This is what he wrote. But the other 
parts of his letter were prolix, and foreign to the purpofe. Other letters like- 
wife came to me from Archytas, and other Tarentirtes, praifmg the philofo- 
phic difpofition of Dionyfius, and adding, that unlefs I now came their friend- 
fhip with Dionyfius, which had been effected through me, and which was oT 
no fmall confequence with refpedt to political affairs, would be entirely de- 
ftroyed. 

As therefore, at that time, I was thus incited to comply with the requeft of 
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Dion)'(ius, fome drawing me from Sicily and Italy, and others at Athens im* 
pclling me, as it were, by their prayers ; and again reafon proclaiming, that 
1 ought not to betray Dion, together with the guefts and others belonging to 
Tarentum : — when I likewife considered, that it was nothing wonderful, if a 
young man who was formerly unwilling to hear refpeding things of great 
moment (hould become docile, and be inflamed with a dcfire of the bcft life, and 
that it was proper to prove clearly, in what manner he was affeded, and not by 
any means betray him, nor become myfelf the caufe of a difgrace fo truly great, 
if the cafe with refped to Dionyfius was in reality fuch as it was reported to 
be ; — fcreencd by this reafoning as with a veil, I commenced my journey, fear- 
ing many things, and prophefying as it feems not altogether well. I came 
therefore to Sicily the third time under the protection of the faviour Jupiter. 
And this voyage I actually accomplifhed, being again fortunately faved. But 
for thefe things I return thanks to Dionyfius, after divinity ; becaufe when 
many were willing to flay me, he prevented them, and conducted himfelf 
with fome degree of moderation in my affairs. 

When therefore I came to Sicily, I thought it was proper, in the firfl: 
place, to try whether Dionyfius was in reality enkindled by philofophy as by 
a fire, or whether the report concerning him at Athens was entirely vain. 
But there is a certain method of making an experiment about things of this 
kind, by no means ignoble, but truly adapted to tyrants, and efpecially to 
thofe that are full of depraved dodrines, which, as foon as I arrived, I per- 
ceived was very much t!^ cafe with Dionyfius. But to fuch as thefe, it is 
requifite to fhow that philofophy is a thing of the greateft confequence, and 
that it it only to be obtained by great fludy and mighty labour. For he 
who hears that this is the cafe, if he is truly a lover of wifdom, and is 
adapted to and worthy of its acquifition, being a divine perfon, will think 
that he hears of an admirable way, that he ought immediately to betake 
himfelf to this path,, and make it the great bufmefs of his life. After this, 
he will not ceafe exciting both himfelf, and the leader of this way, till he 
cither obtains the confummation of his wifhes, or receives a power by which 
he may be able to condud himfelf without a guide. 

Such a one, therefore, will fo live, that all his adions may accord with 
thefe conceptions. But before all things he will be perpetually intent on 
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philofophv, and will daily procure for himfelf fuch nutriment, as may efpc- 
cially render him docile, of a good memory, and able to reafon ; living 
foberly, and hating intoxication. 

But thofe that are not lovers of wifdom in reality, but are coloured over with 
opinions, like thofe whofe bodies are burnt by the fun, when they perceive 
what a multitude of difciplines, what mighty labour, and what temperate food 
arerequifite, tothe acquifition ofphilofophy, fuch as thefe, thinking that phi- 
lofophy is a thing difficult and impoffible for them to obtain, cannot be brought 
to make it the obje6l of their purfuit. But fome of thefe perfuade themfelves, 
that they have fufficiently heard the whole ofphilofophy, and that they require 
nothing further. This mode of experiment is perfpicuous and moft fafe,. when 
employed upon the effeminate, and fuch as are incapable of enduring labour; 
for thus they can never accufe him who points out to them the arduoufnefs 
of the undertaking, but muft blame themfelves as unable to engage in all 
that is requifite to the acquifition of philofophy. 

This method of examination I employed upon Dionyfius ; but I neither 
enumerated all the requifites, nor did Dionyfius require that I ftiould. For 
there were many things, and thofe of the greatefl confequence, in which he 
pretended to be fufficiently knowing, through the depraved dodlrines which, 
he had heard from others. But I am informed that he afterwards wrote 
about the things which he then heard, as if the compofition was the refult of 
his own art, when at the fame time it contained nothing of his own. How- 
ever, I am entirely ignorant as to the truth of this report. But I know that 
certain others have written about the fame things, though without under- 
ftanding what they wrote. 

Thus much however I fhall fay refpeding all thofe who either have 
written, or fhall write, affirming that they know thofe things which are the 
objedts of my ftudy, (whether they have heard them from me or from others^ 
or whether they have difcovered them themfelves,) that they have not heard 
any thing about thefe particulars conformable to my opinion : for I never 
have written, nor ever fhall write, about them. For a thing of this kind * 
cannot be expreffed by words like other difciplines, but by long familiarity^ 
and living in conjundion with the thing itfelf, a light as it were leaping frona 

^ Plato here means by a tbhig of this lindy true being, the proper objcd of iatelledk. 
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a fire will on a fuddeii be enkindled in the foul, and there itfclf nourifh itfelF. 
Indeed, thus much I know, that things which have been written or faid by me, 
have been faid in the bed manner ; and I do not feel the fmalleft deo-ree of 
pain from things being alcribed to me that are badly written. 

But if it appeared to me that the particulars of which I am fpeakino- 
could be fuiiiciently communicated to the multitude by writing or fpecch, 
what could we accompli(h more beautiful in life than to impart a mighty 
benefit to mankind, and lead an intelligible nature into light, fo as to be 
dbvious to all men ? I think, however, that an attempt of this kind would only 
be beneficial to a few, who from fome imall vcfliges previoufly demonftratcd 
are themfelves able to difcover thefe abftrufe particulars. But with refpedt 
to the reft of mankind, fome it will fill with a contempt by no means elegant, 
and others with a lofty and arrogant hope, that they fliould now learn certain 
excellent things. 1 intend, therefore, to fpcak further about thefe particulars: 
for thus perhaps 1 (hall fliy lomething clearer refpeding them than I have yet 
faid. For there is a certain true difcourfe which is advcrfe to him, who dares 
to write about things of this kind, and which has often been delivered by me 
before, and as it feems muft be delivered by me at prefent. 

There are three things belonging to each of thofe particulars through 
\\'hich fcience is necclfarily produced. But the fourth is fcience itfelf. And 
it is requifite to eftablifh as the fifth that which is known and true. One of 
thefe is the name of a thing ; the fecond its definition ; the third the refem- 
blance ; the fourth fcience. Now take each of thefe, defiring to learn what 
we have lately afl^erted, and think as follows concerning them all. A circle is 
called lomething, whofe name we have juft exprefTed. After this follows its 
definition, compofed from nouns and verbs. For that which every where is 
equally dillant from the extremes to the middle, is the definition of that 
which we fi^nify by the name of a round, and a circumference, and a circle. 
But the third is the circle which may be painted, or blotted out, which may 
be made by a wheel, or deftroyed. None of which affedions, the circle 
itfelf, which each of thefe rcfpeds, futFers, as being of a different nature. 
But the fourth is fcience and intelle6l, and true opinion about thefe. And 
l.he whole of this again muft be eftablifhed as one thing which neither fub- 
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fifts in voice, nor in corporeal figures, but is inherent in foul '. It is there- 
fore manifeft, that this fourth is different from the nature itfelf * of the 
circle, and again different from the three we have previoufly mentioned* 
But among the number of thefe, intelle6l, by its relation and fimiiitude, 
proximately adheres to the fifth, while the red arc more remote from 
its nature. The fame may Hkewife be affirmed of a ftraight and crooked 
figure, of colour, and of the good, the beautiful, and the juft. And ao-aiii 
of every body, whether fafhioned by the hand, or the work of nature, 
whether fire or water, and the reft of this kind ; likewife of every animal, 
and the manners of fouls ; and of all adions and paflions. For unlefs among 
thefc fome one after a manner receives that fourth, he will never perfedlly 
participate the fcience about the fifth. For, in addition to what has been 
iaid, tliefc four no lefs endeavour to evince about every thing the quality 
which it poffefles; but likewife its being, through the imbecility of rcafons. 
On this account, no one endued with intellect will ever dare to confider as 
equally immutable, things which are the objedls of intelledual vifion, and 
fuch as have a fubfiftence in corporeal figures. 

But again, it is requifite to attend to what we have juft now faid. Every 
circle, which by the hands of men is either painted, or fafhioned by a wheel, 
is plainly contrary to our fifth : for it every where participates of the right 
line. But we muft afHrm that the circle itfelf has neither more nor lefs of 
any thing whatever ; that is, it pofTefTes in itfelf nothing of a contrary 
nature. Befides, none of thefe is endued with any ftability of name : for 
nothing hinders our applying the appellation of ftraight to that which we 
now denominate round, and calling the ftraight by the denomination of 
the round ; nor will there be any lefs ftability in thefe, when their names are 
changed into the contrary. The fame reafoning is likewife true of defini- 
tion, fince it is compofed from nouns and verbs which poffefs no ftability. 
And in a variety of ways it may be proved, that no one of thefe four is 
certain and firm. But the greateft thing of all, as I juft before obferved, is 

* Viz. in the dlanoctlc part of the foal : for the forms, or eflentlal reafons fubfifting in this 
part, arc the obje6ls of fcience. 

^ For the circle itfelf is an intelk&ual forpij and is not to be apprehended by the difcurlive 
energies of the dianoctic part, but by the iimpic projections of intellc6t, 
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this, that fince there are two things, effcnce and quality, when the foul feeks* 
to know not the quality of a thing, but what it is, unlefs it firft inveftigates 
each of thefe four, and fufficiently difcufles them by a rcafoning procefs 
and fenfible infpe6lion, and this continually through every thjng which is 
afferted and fhown, it will be filled, as I may fay, with all polTible ambiguity 
and obfcurity. 

In fuch things therefore, as through a depraved education we are not accut 
tomed to inveftigate the truth, but are contented with an image exhibited 
to our viev/, 'we do not become ridiculous to each other, when being inter- 
rogated, we are able to difcufs and argue about thofe four. But in fuch 
particulars as we are compelled to feparate that fifth from other things, and 
evince its nature, he who wifhes to fubvert what we have evinced, vanquifhes^ 
and caufes him who explains this fifth, either by fpeech, or writing, or 
a.nfwers, to appear to the multitude of his hearers entirely ignorant of the 
things about which he attempts either to write or fpeak ; men fometinies 
being ignorant, that it is not the foul of the writer or fpeaker that is con- 
futed, but the nature of each of the above-mentioned four particulars, when 
it is badly afFeded. But the proceflion through all thefe, and the tranfition to 
each upwards and downwards, fcarcely at length produces the fcience of tlxat 
which naturally fubfifts in an excellent condition, in the foul of one naturally 
well affeded. But when any one is naturally ill affecf^ed, as is the cafe with 
the habit of foul pofTefTed by the multitude, who are badly difpofed, with 
refped to learning, and whofe manners are depraved, not even Lynceu.^ him- 
felfcan enable fuch as thefe to fee. But in one word, neither docility nor 
memory will confer on any one the power of perceiving things of this kind, 
who is not allied to them : for they are not inherent from the firfl in foreign 
habits. So that thofe who are not naturally adapted and allied to what is 
jufl, and other things that are beautiful, though they may be docile, and of 
a good memory with refpe^l to other particulars; and again, thofe that are 
allied to the jull: and beautiful, but are indocile and of a bad memory, will 
never learn, as far as it is poifible to learn, the truth pertaining to virtue and 
vice* For it is neceffary to learn this, and at the fame time the falfchood 
and truth of the whole of effence, with all poffible exercife, and a great 
length of time, as I faid in the beginning. But after agitating together the 
fcveral names and reafons* and fenfible perceptions of thefe things, confuting 
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in a benevolent manner, and employing queftions and anfwers without envy, 
then ftriving as much as is pofFiblc to human power, prudence and intellecl 
about each of thefe will fcarcely at length fhine forth. 

On this account, every worthy man will be very far from writing' about 
things truly worthy, as he will thus fubjed himfelf to envy and ambiguity. 
•But, in one word, it is requifite to know from thefe things, that when any 
one fees the writings of another, whether ofalegiflator on the laws, or on 
certain other fubjefls, he will fee that thefe are not fuch writings as are con- 
fidered by him to be the moft worthy of all others, if he is himfelf a 
worthy charadler : but the objeds of his purfuit are fituated in a moft 
beautiful region. And if he (hould find in writino:s fuch things as truly 
deferve the higheft regard, it might then be faid, that not the gods indeed,, 
but men deftroy the intelle6ls of men. And thus mu<^h for this fable and 
digreflion, which he who acutely follows will well underOand. 

Whether therefore Dionyfius has written any thing about the highell: and 
firft natures, or any Other perfon inferior or fuperior to him, according to my 
decifion, he has neither heard nor learnt any thing found refpeding thelc 
natures ; for other wife he would have venerated them in the fame manner 
as I do, and would not have dared to hurl them into incongruity and 
indecency. For he could not write about them, for the fake of recalling 
them to his memory ; as there is no occafion to fear that any one will ever 
forget them, when they are once comprehended by the foul : for they lie in 
the fhortefl: fpace of all things. But perhaps he did this for the fake of bafe 
ambition, either afferting that thefe do6lrines were his own, or as partaking 
of difcipline of which he was unworthy to partake, loving the renown 
which arifes from fuch participation. 

Perhaps, however, we may allow that Dionyfius has written about thefe 
things, if what he has aflerted was produced by one converfation. But, O Ju« 
piter, fays the Theban, how was it produced ! For I difculTed thefe things with 
him as I have faid, and only once ; but never afterwards. In the next place, 
he who is anxious to find out the caufe of what then happened refpeding thefe 
things, ought to know why we did not difcufs them a fecond and a^ third 
time, and often : whether it was that Dionyfius, having only heard them . 

« Viz. he will be unwilling to write perfpicuoufly about th^ mod fublime truths, uulefs the age 
in which he lives renders it neceflary To to do, in order to prcferve them to poftcrity. 
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once, thought that he knew them, and knew them fufficiently, or that he 
difcovered them himfelf, or had formerly learnt them from others. Or was 
it that he thought the things that were faid were trifling ? Or did a certain 
third thing happen to be the cafe, viz, that they were in reality too great for 
him, who was folicitous to lead a life of prudence and virtue ? For if it is 
faid that he confidered the things about which he wrote as trifling, this will 
be oppofed by many witneffes who aflert the contrary, and who arc much 
better judges about things of this kind than Dionyfius. But if he invented 
them, or learnt them, and they deferve to be made fubfervicnt to the difciplinc 
of a liberal foul, is it not wonderful that he (hould fo readily defpife the leader 
and maftcr of thefe things ? 

But how he defpifed him I will now relate. Not long after this he would 
not permit the prgcurators of Dion to fend that portion of his wealth to Pe- 
loponffefus, which fome time before he had fuffered him to poflefs and enjoy, 
as if he had entirely forgotten the letter which he wrote to me. For he 
afferted that this property did not belong to Dion, but to Dion's fon, who, as 
he was his own grandfon, was according to law underr his protedion. And 
fuch were the tranfadions of that time. 

From hence, however, we may accurately fee how Dionyfius was afl^e<51ed 
towards philofophy; and it is lawful for me to be indignant whether I am 
willing or not : for it was then fummer, and the time for fhips to fail. But 
it feemed that I ought not to be more offended with Dionyfius than myfelf, 
and with thofe who compelled me to come the third time to the ftrait about 
Scylla, and 

'* Dire Charybdis raeafure o'er again*.'* 

I was therefore forced to tell Dionyfius, that it was impofiTible for me to fiay 
with him while Dion was ufed fo ignominioufly. But he confoled me, 
and requeued me to flay ; thinking it would not be well for him that I Ihould 
be fo fwift a meflfenger of fuch tranfa61ions as thefe : and when he could not 
perfuade me, he faid he would prepare my difmifllon. However, being en- 
raged, 1 was determined to depart in a fleet of (hips, thinking that I ought to 
fuffer every thing, if he fliould attempt to ftop me ; as I was manifeftly in- 
jured, though I had done no injury. But when he found that I could not by any 

' OdyiT. lib. xii. v. 438. 

means 
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ineans be induced to ftay, be devifed the following mean to retard my depar. 
ture. On the day after thcfe things had taken place, he thus plaufibly addrefled 
me : Dion, fays he, and the affairs of Dion, about which we have ofteii 
difagreed, Ihall be entirely removed from you and me ; for on your account 
I will a6l as follows towards Dion. I think it fit that he fhall take up his re- 
fidence in Peloponnefus, not as an exile, but as one who may come hither, 
when it fliall fcem good to him, to me, and to you who are his friend. This 
fliall take place, if he forms no flratagems againfl: me ; and you, your fami- 
liars, and the familiars of Dion, that are here, fhall be bound for his fulfil- 
ling this agreement. But the money which he may receive fhall be depofited 

n Peloponnefus and Athens, with thofe you fhall think fit : Dion too fhall 
enjoy the benefit of this money, but fhall not be authorized to take 
it away without your confent; for I fhould not \try much believe that 
juftice would be done to me, if he had the entire polTeffion of this 
wealth, which is not inconfiderable. But I have greater confidence in you 
and your familiars. See, therefore, whether thefe things are agreeable to 
you, and flay for the fake of them this year, at the expiration of which you 
fhall receive this money and depart. I well know, indeed, that Dion will be 
greatly indebted to you for a6ling in this manner on his account. 

When I heard thefe things, I was perfedly indignant, but at the fame time 
I faid that I would confider the affair, and give him my opinion on the follow- 
ing day. This was our compad at that time. I therefore confulted withmyfelf 
after this, but in a very confufed manner ; but the following confideration 
firfl: prefented itfelf to me, as the leader of my confultation : What if Diony- 
fius intends to do nothing of what he promifes to do, but on my departure 
both he and many others fhould write in a plaufible manner to Dion, what he 
has now faid to me, that he indeed was willing, but that I was unwilling he 
fhould aa in this manner, and that I entirely negleded his concerns ; and be- 
fides this, if Dionyfius, being unwilling I fhould depart, fliould give no orders 
to any pilot, but fhould eafily fignify to all men, that he did not confent to my 
fetting fail, what failor would be willing to take me on board, from the palace 
of Dionyfius ? Fo^, in addition to other evils, I dwelt in the garden which fur- 
rounded the palace ; from v^ hence the porter would not be willing to difmifs 
me, without an order from Dionyfius. But if I flay another year, I can in- 
deed fend an account of thefe tranfadions to Dion, and acc^uaint him with 

my 
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my fituation and condn6V. And if indeed Dionyfiiis fliould do any thing of 
what he promifes to do, my conduct \\ ill be not entirely ridicvjlous : for 
perhaps the property of Dion, when rightly eftimated, does not amount to 
lefs than a hundred talents'. But if the ifiTue of affairs fhould be fuch as it is 
likely to be, I fhall be at a lofs how to afl. At the fame time, it is perhaps 
neceffary tiiat 1 fhould flay a year longer, and endeavour in reality to fruftrate 
the machinations of Dionyfius. 

Thus thinking with mylelf, I told Dionyfius, on the following day, that I 
thought it befl to flay ; but I laid he ought not to confider me as pofTcfling 
^bfolute authority over Dion. I added, that he fhould write to Dion in con- 
jun6tion with me, acquainting him with the compad we had made, and alk- 
ing him whether he was fatisfied with thefe things, and with me, and wliether 
he wifhed for any thing further, Lallly, that he fhould write to him as foon 
as poflible, and (hould not make any innovation in his affairs. This is what 
was faid, and thefe are nearly the things in which we agreed. 

But after this the fhips failed, and therefore it was no longer poffible for mc 
to depart. Dionyfius, therefore, as if recolleding fomething he had omitted, 
faid that the half of Dion's property ought to remain with his fon, and that 
the other half fhould be fent to Dion. This property, he faid, he would fell, 
and when he had fold it, deliver one half to me to be fent to Dion, and keep 
the other half for his fon ; for he added, it will be mofl jufl to a<a in this 
manner. I therefore, being flruck with what he faid, thought it would be 
entirely ridiculous to fay any thing further. At the iame time, ho^vever, I 
obferved to him^ that we ought to wait for an anfwer from Dion, and again 
fend hina an account of thefe particulars. But Dionyfius, after this, in a very 
juvenile manner, fold the whole of Dion*s property to whom and for what 
be pleafed, without making any mention of it whatever to me ; and again I in 
like nfMinner faid nothing to him refpeding the affairs of Dion ; for I thought 
1 fhould be able to do nothing further in them. And thus far I gave afTifl- 
ance both to philofophy and my friends* 

But after this, i and Dionyfius *fo lived together, that I like a bird was 
always looking out, and longing to fly away, but he was ^evifing after what 
manner he might prevent my flight, and gave up no part of the property of 

' L c. upwards of 13,3001. 
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Dion. At the fame time, however, we were faid to be fociable through the 
whole of Sicily. But at that period, Dionyfius endeavoured to diminilh the 
pay of the mercenaries, contrary to the cuftom of his father ; and the fol- 
djers being enraged, aficmbled in a body, and declared this fliould not take 
place. Dionyfius therefore endeavoured to force them to fubmiffion, and 
for this purpofe fhut the gates of the acropolis : but the foldiers immediately 
marched to the walls, vociferating a certain barbarous and warlike pason ; at 
which Dionyiius being terrified, granted the foldiers all they defired, and 
thofe that carried crefcent fhields more than their ufual pay. But a report was 
rapidly fpread that Heraclides was the caufe of this difturbance ; upon hearing 
which, Heraclides immediately difappeared. Dionyfius therefore endea- 
voured to take him ; but not being able to difcover his place of retreat, 
he ordered Theodotes to attend him in the gardens, in which at that time I 
happened to be walking. Other parts, therefore, of their difcourfe I neither 
known or heard; but what Theodotes faid ta Dionyfius before me I both know 
and remember. For he faid, Plato, I am perfuading Dionyfius, that if I 
were able to bring Heraclides hither, he would anfwer to the crimes which 
are now laid to his charge : and if it does not appear fit to Dionyfius that he 
fhould dwell in Sicily, yet I think it is proper that, receiving his wife andfon^ 
he fhould be permitted to fet fail for Peloponnefus, and there refide, not in- 
juring Dionyfius in any refped:, and enjoying his own property. I have 
therefore, prior to this, fent, and fhall again fend for him. But whether he 
complies with my firft or fecond citation, I think it proper that he fhould re- 
ceive no injury, either here or in the fuburbs, but that he fhall be lent out of 
the kingdom, till Dionyfius fhall think fit to recall him ;. and I requeft Dio- 
nyfius to accede to thefe terms. Do you accede or not ? fays he, fpeaking to 
Dionyfius. He anfwered, I do accede ; nor fhall he fuffer any thing worfe 
than what has now been mentioned, though he fhould make his appear- 
ance in your houfe. 

However, on the evening of the following day, Eurybius and Theodotes 
came to me in great hafle and wonderfully alarmed : and Theodotes faid to 
me, Plato, was you not a wituefs yeflerday to the compa(5l which Dionyfius 
made with me and you refpeding Heraclides ? To which I replied. Un- 
doubtedly 1 was. ]]ut now, fays he, the foldiers with crefcent fhields are 
running every where iu order to take Heraclides, and there is reafon to fear 

that 
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that he Is concealed at no great diftance. Attend us therefore to Dionyfius 
with every pofTible artifice. In confequence of this, we followed and came 
to him ; and they indeed flood filent and weeping; but I faid, Thefe men, 
'Dionyfius, are afraid left you fhould make fome alteration refpe6>ing Mera- 
clides, contrary to your compact yefterday : for it appears to me that he 
is evidently at no great diftance from hence. But Dionyfius on hearinc^ this 
was violently enraged, and his countenance exhibited all various colours, 
iuch as anger produces : but Theodotes falling at his feet, and taking his hand, 
wept, and fuppliantly implored him not to do any fuch thing. Then J, re- 
fuming the dilcourfc, confoled him and faid, Take courage, Theodotes, for 
Dionyfius dares not to a61 contrary to the compact which he made yefterday. 
But he looking at me, and in a very tyrannic manner. With you, fays he, 
I made no compad, neither great nor fmall. To which I replied, By thc> 
godS) you promifed me, that you would not do the very things, which this 
man now requefts you not to do. Having thus (aid, I turned from him and left 
the place. 

After this Dionyfius endeavoured to find Herach'des : however, Theodotes 
fent meflengers to him, and exhorted him to fly. But Dionyfius fent Tifias 
and the foldiers with the crefcent Ihields, and ordered them to purfue him. 
Heraclides, however, as it is faid, cfcaped their purfuit, and in the i'mall 
part of a day fled into the dominions of the Carthaginians. But now, from 
the enmity towards me which this occafioned, Dionyfius appeared to have a 
pretext for doing that which, for a long time, he had been attempting to ac- 
complifti by ftratagem, I mean, withholding the property of Dion. And in 
the firft place he fent me from the acropolis, pretending it was requifite that 
the women Ihould perform a facrifice, which laftsfor ten days, in the gardens 
in which I rd]ded» Jle therefore ordered me at that time to take up my re- 
fidence, out of the acropolis, with Archidemus : but when I was there, Theo- 
dotes fending for me, was indignant at many of the then tranfaflions, and 
complained of Dionyfius. But Dionyfius hearing that I had been with Theo- 
dotes, made this another pretext of enmity towards me, fimilar to the for- 
mer, and fent a certain perfon to aik me, whether I had really been with 
Theodotes at his rcqueft. To which I reauily replied, I had. The meftenger 
therefore faid, Dionyfius ordered me to tell you, that you by no means do 
well, in always preferring to him Dion and the friends of Dion, This is 

what 
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what was (aid ; and after this DIonyiius never again fent for me to his pa- 
lace, as it was now clear that I was the friend of Theodotes and Heraclides^ 
and an enemy to him ; and he no longer confidered me as well afFe6led to- 
wards him, becaufe the property of Dion was entirely confumed. 

After this I dwelt out of the acropolis among the mercenary (bldiers : but 
as well others as certain Athenian citizens, who adtcd as fervants to 
Dionyfius, came to me and informed me that I was calumniated by the fol- 
diers. And bcfides this, certain perfons threatened to kill me, if they could 
apprehend me. 1 deviled therefore the following means of prefervation : I 
fent to Archytas, and other friends at Tarentum, and informed them of my 
fituation : but they, under the pretext of a certain embafly from the city, fent 
Lamifcus, who was one of my friends, with a galley of thirty ranks ; and hcj 
on his arrival, informed Dionyfius that I wifhed to depart, and defircd him b^ 
all means to grant my requeft. To this Dionyfius alfented, and difmifled me 
with a pafTport, However, I neither aiked for the money belonging to Dion, 
nor did any one give it me. 

But when I came to Peloponnefus to the Olympic games, I there met with 
Dion, who was beholding the celebration of them, and informed him of the 
paft tranfadions ; but he, calling Jupiter to witnefs, immediately declared 
to me, and my domeftics and friends, that he would prepare to punifti Dio- 
nyfius, both on account of his deceiving me, while I was his guefl: (for thus 
he faid and thought), and expelling and banifhing him unjuftly. On hearing 
this, I perfuaded him to call his friends if he were willing. But I faid, as to 
mylelf, fince you have forced me after a manner, together with others, 
to become the companion and gueft of Dionyfius, and a partaker with 
him of facred rites, he will doubtlefs think that I ought to condu<fl myfelf 
as an equitable medium between both parties, efpecially fince, when I was 
accufed by many of forming ftratagems in conjun6tion with you againft him 
and his tyranny, he did not put me to death, though he was not prevented 
from doing fo by fear. To this I added, that my age rendered me unfit to 
engage in the concerns of war ; and that I fhould a6l as a mediator between 
them, if at any time their friendship would require the afiiflance of a concili- 
ator. But I informed them, that as long as they were averfe to each other, 
they muft call others to their afliflance. I faid thefe things, in confequencc 
of hating my wandering and adverfe fortune about Sicily. 
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However, as they were not perfuaded by the arguments which I adduced, 
they have been the caufes of all the evils that exift at prefenr«» Indeed, if 
Dionyfius had given to Dion the property which was his due, or if he had 
been perfe611y reconciled to him,. we may fay, as faras the condition of human 
affairs permits us to judge, that nothing adverfe would have happened : for I 
could eafily have kept Dion from hoftile meafures, both by my^will and power. 
But now, being impelled againft each other, they fill all things with evils; 
though indeed Dion had the fame wifli, which I fhould fay both I and every 
other moderate perfon ought to have, refpeding his own power, and that of 
his friends, and refpedting his own city, I mean the wifh to benefit when in 
authority, and when in the greateft power to impart the greateft benefits. But 
this will not be efFeded by him who endeavours to enrich himfclf and his 
friends, who forms flratagemsagainfl the city, and being poor colle<51s together 
confpirators, and having no dominion over himfelf is through timidity van-: 
quifhed by pleafure : who befides this flays thofe that are wealthy, calling- 
them enemies, feizes their wealth, and at the fame time proclaims to his 
adjutants and affbciates, that no one ought to accufe him, as he is poor^ 
After the fame manner, he who benefits his city will be honoured by it, in 
confequence of diftributing by decrees the property of a few among the many;- 
And this will likcwife be the cafe, when any one governing a great city, and at? 
the fame time many lefler cities, unjuftly diftributes to his own city the 
wealth of the lefTer, For after this manner, neither Dion, nor any other 
perfon, would ev^er voluntarily take upon them an authority, which would) 
always be pernicious to himfelf and pofterity ; but he will endeavour to 
eftablidi fuch a polity, and fuch laws, as are the moft juft, and the beft, and 
which can be affedted by the feweft deaths and banifliments. 

This condud indeed was now adopted by Dion, who preferred fufFering 
tilings impious to the commi/fion of them ; but who, at the fame time that he 
was cautious left he (hould fufFer them, fell, after he had arrived at the fummit 
of advantage over his enemies. Nor did he in this fufFer any thing wonderful : 
for the foul of a pious man will never be wholly deceived refpeding things 
impious, temperate, and prudent. But neither perhaps is it wonderful* if the 
fame thing has happened to him as to a good pilot, from whom the future 
ftorm is not entirely concealed, but who may be ignorant of a fudden tempefl, 
which is of an unexpeded magnitude, aud by which he naay be violently 

overwhelmed* 
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overwhelmed. After the -^me manner, through the fewcft circumftances, was 
Dion deceived : for he was not entirely ignorant that his enemies were bad 
men, though he was unacquainted with the profundity of their ignorance, 
and of the reft of their depravity and voracity. Through being deceived in 
this he fell, and by his fall involved Sicily in infinite grief. What therefore 
J advife you to do, after the prefent relation of thefe particulars, I have 
already nearly mentioned. But it appeared to me neceflary to (how on what 
account I came a fecond time to Sicily, through the abfurdicy and irration- 
ality with which this circumftance feems to be attended. If, therefore, what 
has been now faid fhall appear to any one to be reafofiable, and if he fhould 
think that I had a fufficient pretext for undertaking this voyage, the content* 
of this Epiftle will alfo be fufBcient. 
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PLATO io the Kindred and Familiars of DION—Pro/perUj. 

jl\S I perceive that afFaiis are in a very profperous condition, I will endea- 
vour, as far as I am able, to fend you a true account of them. But I hope 
I fhall not only, in the firft place, give you falutary advice, but, in the 
fecond place, all thofe that are in Syracufe ; and, in the third place, your 
enemies and adverfaries, except fome one of them (hall have been guilty of 
an impious deed. For thefe things are incurable, and can never be expiated. 
But coniider what I now lay. 

The tyranny being diflblved, all Sicily is at ft rife about thefe very things* 
And fome wifh to rcilore again the former government, but others to bring 
the tyranny entirely to an end, while in the mean time the feveral plans 
about things of this kind appear to the multitude to be right, fo long as they 
tend to injure their enemies, and benefit their friends, in the higheft degree. 
It is however by no means eafy for him who infli6ts many evils on others 
not to fufter many himfclf. Nor is it neceflfary, in order to fee this clearly^ 
to fearch for examples at a great dlftance, fmce the circumftances which 
have now taken place about Sicily are fufficient for this purpofe : for 
fome attempt to injure, and others to take vengeance on the injurers. But 
you are fufficiently acquainted with thefe particulars, to be able to teach 
them to others. In thefe things, therefore, there is nearly no difficulty. 
But what is advantageous to all enemies and friends, or what is the leaft 
noxious to both, this it is neither eafy to perceive, nor, when feen, to accom- 
plifh. Indeed this confultation and inquiry appears to refemble prayer. 
Let it therefore be in every refpeQ a certain prayer. For /V is requifite to 
begin every thing from tha, gods^ loth in /peaking and underjianding. But 
when brought to a conclufion, it will fignify to us the following diicourfe. 

From the time that the war began to the end of it, one alliance nearly 
ruled over both you and your enemies ; an alliance which your fathers once 

eftablifhed^ 
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crt:abllflied, In confeqnence of being involved in the greateft difficulties, at that 
time when the Sicily of the Greeks was expoled to the extreme danger of 
becoming the prey of Barbarians, through being entirely fubverted by the 
Carthaginians. For then they chofe Dionyfius, as being a young man, and 
ftrenuous in fuch warlike affairs as were properly adapted to him. But 
they gave him as an aavifer Ilipparinus, who was his fenior: and for the 
fafety of Sicily, inverting ihcfe two with abfolute power, they denominated 
them, as they fay, tyrants. And whether any one is willing to think that a 
divine fortune and a god, or the virtue of the governors, or both, together with 
the citizens of that time, were the caufe of the fafety of Sicily, let this be juft 
as he pleafes. Safety, however, to the men of that time, was thus obtained. 
As therefore they conduded themfelves in this manner, it is juft that thofe 
who were faved fhould return them thanks. But if the tyranny afterwards 
improperly ufed any gift of the city, for this it has partly been accufed, and 
partly has fuffered puniihment. Certain punifliments, therefore, have necef* 
farily been properly inflicted on them for their condudl. For if you could 
either avoid them, without great danger and labour, or they could eafily 
recover the antient government, we fhould not advife you to do fuch things 
as we (hall pcrfuade you to do hereafter. But now it is proper that both of 
you fliould underrtand and call to mind, how often you have been in hope of 
obtaining your defire, and have thought that but little was wanting to the 
accompliihment of all things according to your intention. However, this 
little that was wanting became every where the caufe of great and infinite 
evils, and has not yet arrived at any end. But the antient evils always adhere 
together, and though the end prefents itfelf to the view, yet a new begin- 
ning continually fprings forth. The whole too of the tyrannic and popular 
genus appears to have perifhed under this circle. But if that which it feems 
reafonable to exped, though of an execrable nature, (hould take place, all 
Sicily nearly will become deOitute of the Greek tongue, in confequence of 
being transferred to a certain Phoenician or Opic^ dynafty and power. All 
the Greeks, therefore, with all pofTible diligence and earneftnefs, ought to 
bring a remedy for thefe things. If indeed any one can give better advife 
than that which I (hall give, he may with the greateft reditude be called a 
lover of Greece. 

' The Opici were the antient inhabitants of Campania, 

But 
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But I will now endeavour, with all polTible freedom of fpeecb, and making 
ufe of a certain common and juft mode of difcourfe, to evince to you what 
appears to me to be the truth. I fhall however for this purpofe fpeak in the 
character of an arbitrator, and according to my antient cuilom give advice 
both to him who tyrannizes and him who is fubjedl to tyranny. And now, 
in the firft place, 1 advife every tyrant to fly from the appellation, and the 
thing itfeif, and change his tyranny, if pofTible, into a kingdom. But it is 
poffible, as the wife and good Lycurgus evinced in reality : for he, when he 
law that the race of his kindred in Argos and MeflTene had arrived from the 
power of kings to that of tyrants, and that they were deftroying both them- 
felves and the city, — he, 1 fay, fearing both for his country and race, applied a 
remedy, by introducing the government of elderly men, and the divifion of 
the Ephori, as the means of preferving the royal government. And it is 
owing to this that it has been preferved for fo many generations with glory; 
fince here law became the proper king of men, and men did not tyrannize 
over the laws. To effed this indeed my prefent difcourfe perfuades all 
men, exhorting thofe that afpire after tyranny to turn and fly, with an un- 
wearied celerity, from the felicity of hungry and ftupid men, and endeavour 
to transfer themfclves to a royal form of government, become fubfervient to 
royal laws, and thus obtain the greateft honours with the confent both of 
men and the laws. 

But I advife thofe that purfue free manners, and avoid a fervile yoke as an 
evil, to be cautious left, through an infatiable avidity of a certain unfeafonable 
liberty, they fall into the difeafe of their ancefl:ors, who, through an unmea- 
fured love of freedom, fufFered all the evils of extreme anarchy. For thofe 
. that governed in Sicily before Dionyfius and Hipparinus, lived as they 
thought happily, bccaufe they lived luxurioufly, and governed even governors 
themfelves. They likewife diflblved the authority of the twelve mihtary 
chiefs prior to Dionyfius, and judged no one according to law, that they 
might not be fubje£l to any one who governed either with juftice or law. But 
they were in every refpe61: entirely free, and on this account they became 
fubjed to tyrannic governments. For both flavery and freedom when they 
are tranfcendeat, are attended with every evil. But when they fubfift accord- 
ing to meafure, they are attended with every good. And the fervice of 
di\inity is attended with meafure, but that of men is without meafure. 

Divinity 
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Divinity too is the law to temperate men, but pleafure to the intem- 
perate. 

Since thefe things, therefore, naturally fubfift in this manner, I exhort 
that the advice which I give to the friends of Dion be given to all the 
Syracufians, as the common advice of Dion and myfelf But I will unfold 
what he while living and able faid. Though perhaps fome one may inquire 
what the advice of Dion has to do with the prefent atfairs. Hear: — " O 
Syracufians, receive before all things fuch laws as appear to you to be neither 
conducive to gain, nor the gratification of your defires ; but as there are 
three things, viz. foul, body, and riches, it is requifite that the care of the 
foul fhould rank in the firft place ; that of the body in the fecond place, 
fituated under the care belonging to the foul ; and, in the third place, the 
honour pertaining to riches, as in a flate of fervitude to both body and foul. 
The divine inflitution cfFe61ing thefe things, will be a law rightly eflablifhed 
for you, and rendering thofe by whom it is ufed truly happy. But the dif- 
courfe which calls the rich happy, is itfelf miferable and flupid, is the difcourfe 
of women and children, and renders thofe that are perfuaded by it like 
itfelf. Indeed, that thefe things to which I exhort you are true, you will 
know in reality, if you have tailed of what has now been faid by me re* 
fpedling laws. But a moft true examination appears to have taken place 
refpediing all things. However, fuch laws being received, fince Sicily is in 
danger, and you neither fufficientlyvanquilh, nor are remarkably vanquifhedj 
it will perhaps be juft and advantageous to all of you to purfuc the middle 
path, a-s well for thofe of you that avoid the le verity of government, as for 
thofe of you that defire its rcftoration. For your ancefl:ors formerly, which 
is a thing of the greateft confequence, preferved the Greeks from the Bar- 
barians ; fo that it is now lawful to difcourfe concerning the prefent polity. 
For if at that time the Greeks had peri/hed, we could neither have difcourfed 
in any reipedl concerning them, nor would any hope whatever have re- 
mained. Now therefore to fome let there be liberty in conjun61ion with a 
royal government ; but to others in fubje6lion to it ; the laws at the fame 
time having dominion not only ever the other citizens, but over kings them- 
felves, whenever they are found to adt contrary to law. But in all thefe 
affairs, edabliHi kings in conjun6uou with the gods, with a mind found and 
free from guile. 

And, 
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And, in the firft place, eftablifli my fon ' on a two-fold account, viz. for 
my fake, andfor the fake of my father. For he at that time freed the city 
from the Barbarians : but I freed it twice from tyrants, as you yourfelves 
can teftify. But, in the fecond place, make him a king, who has the fame 
name* with my father, I mean the fon of Dionyfius : and this do for the 
lake of the afTiftance which he now affords, and on account of his pious 
manners ; for though he is the fon of a tyrant, yet he has voluntarily libe- 
rated the city ; and has thus procured for himfelf and his race cv'eV-living 
honour, inftead of the traniient and unjult renown of a tyranny. In the 
third place, it is proper to invite willingly to the kingdom of the Syra- 
cufians, the city alfp being willing, Dionyfius the fon ' of Dionyfius, who is 
now the general of the enemy's army, if he aflents to the kingly form of 
government, fearing the changes of fortune, commiferating his country, and 
paying due reverence to temples and fcpulchres ; left through a love of 
contention he fhould involve all things in ruin, and thus gratify the Barba- 
rians by the deftrudkion of his country. 

Thefe three kings, therefore, whether you give or deprive them of a 
Lacedaemonian power, you fhould by common confent eftablifh after the 
manner which I have before mentioned to you, and which now again hear. 
If the offspring of Dionyfius and Hipparinus are willing, for the fafety of 
Sicily, that the prefent calamities fhould ceafe, and are thus defirous to pro- 
cure honours for themfelves and their race, both for the future and prefent 
time, on this condition, as I have before laid, call them to the government, 
invefting with the power of making a reconciliation, fuch ambaffadors as 
they fhall think fit for the purpofe, whether they are chofen from among 
yourfelves, or from other cities, or from both ; and befides this, as many as 
they fliall choofe to allow. 

Thefe, in the firft place, ftiould eftablifh laws and a polity, in which it will 
be requifitc that the kings fhould be lords of the facred, and fuch other 
concerns as ought to be entrufted to the benefadors of their country. 
Guardians of the laws too fhould be created, thirty-five in number, and 

■ Diou, who is here fuppofed to be fpeaking, means his fon Hipparinus. 
* Viz. Hipparinus, the fon of Hipparinus, 
3 Viz. the fon of the fecond Dionyfius, 

thefe, 
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thcfe, together with the people and fenate, fhoiilJ be the govciiior> of war 
and peace. There (hould likewiCe be different courts of juftice : a:id the 
thirty-five guardians of the laws (liould be the judges of death and banishment. 
And befides thefe, judges fhould be chofen from thofe that acfled lail in the 
capacity of governors; fo that one who appears to be the bell and the moll 
jufl fliould be chofen from each government. Thefe too, on the follow- 
ing year, muft judge fuch of the citizens as deferve death, oi- imprifonment, 
or exile. But the king fhall not be permitted to be a judge of thefe decifions, 
as being a pricrt", and confequently purified from murder, bonds, and exile. 
While living, I conceived that thefe things fhould take place, and I think fo 
at prefent. And then indeed, in conjundion with you, I fliould have van- 
quiflied my enemies, if foreigners and the furies had not prevented me from 
cflcdVing what I intended to effect. 

In the next place, if the event of things had anfwcred my expectations, I 
fhould have caufed the refl: of Sicily to be inhabited, after having expelled 
the Barbarians from the places which they now occupy, fuch of them how- 
ever being excepted as fought for the common liberty againfl: the tyranny. 
I fhould likewife have reflored the former inhabitants of Grecian places to 
their antient and paternal abodes. I therefore advife and call upon all of you 
to conceive and a<St in the very fame manner at prefent : and let him who is 
unwilling to do fo, be confidered in common as an enemy. But neither are 
thefe things fuch as it is impofTible to accomplifh : for he who judges thofe 
things to be impoffible, which fubfifl in the fouls of two perfons, and which 
from reafoning will readily be found to be the befl of things, is by no means 
wife. But by the two, I mean the foul of Hipparinus the Ion of Dionyfius, 
and the foul of my fon. For I think if thefe two agree, the other Syracu- 
fians, and all thofe who are lovers of their country, will likewife be unani- 
mous. But paying due honours, and praying to all the gods, and to thofe 
other natures whom it is proper to reverence in conjundion with the gods, 
and bcfides this perfiiading and inciting both your friends and enemies, 
benignantly, and in every poffible way, do not defifl, till by what we have 
now faid, urging you in the fame manner as divine dreams urge thofe that . 
are awake, you obtain clear evidence and profperous fortune in perfedtion." 
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EPISTLE IX. 



PLATO to ARCHYTAS tU Tarent'int^Profptrity. 

IhE familiars of Archippus and Philonides came to us, bringing with 
them the letter which jou gave them, and relating the ftate of your 
affairs. Such things therefore as pertain to the city, they accomplifhed with- 
out difficulty ; for they were not in every refpc6l laborious. But as to what 
relates to yourfelf, they faid that you are indignant becaufe you cannot be 
freed from an attention to public concerns. That it is indeed the moft 
pleafant thing in life, for a man to attend to his own affriirs, efpecially if he 
choofes to acl in the fame manner as you do, is nearly obvious to t\try one; but 
you ought alfo to confider this, that each of us is not born for himfelf alone ; 
but that our country claims one part of our birth, our parents another part, 
and our friends the remaining part. Much too muft be given to the occafions 
which occupy our life. As your country, therefore, calls upon you to attend 
to public affairs, it would perhaps be abfurd not to obey its call : for at the 
fame time too, it happens that a place is left for depraved men, who apply 
themfelves to politics, not from the beft motives. But of thefe things 
enough. 

At prefent we take care of Echccrates ', and (hall do fo in future ; and this 
for your fake, and that of his father Phrynion, and for the fake of the young 
man himfelf. 

» This is the perfon to whom the laft difcourfe of Socrates was related by Phaedo. See the 
Dialogue of that uatnc. 
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EPISTLE X. 



PLATO to AmSTODOmJS'-PfqfpirUy, 

1 HEAR that you are now in the moft eminent degree the aflbciate of Digit, 
and that you are at all times moft wife with refpedl to thofe manners that are 
fubfervient to philofophy. For I fay that firmnefs, faith, and integrity, con- 
flitute true philofophy. But I think that other wifdom and Ikill, which tend 
to other things, when denominated elegant fubtilties, will be rightly named. 
But now farewell ; and continue to abide in the manners in which you now 
abide. 
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EPISTLE XL 



PLATO to LAODAMAS'^TrofferUy, 

,VVe have before written to you, that your coming to Athens is of great 
confequence with refped to all you fay. But as you declare you cannot 
come, if either I fhould be able to come, or Socrates, as you mention in your 
letter, this will be the fecond plan to be adopted. Socrates however, at pre- 
fent, labours under the infirmity of the ftrangury ; and it would be dif- 
graceful for me to go thither, if the particulars, for the fake of which you in- 
cite me to make this journey, are not accomplifhed : but I have not much 
hope that they will be accomplifhed. However, to difcufs every particular 
would require a long epiftle. And at the fame time my body, through age, 
is not able to bear the fatigue of wandering, and to encounter all thofe dan- 
gers with which the land and lea are furrounded ; efpecially at the prefent 
time, when travelhng is full of danger. But I give you as advice, that which 
Heliod, through me as the relator, fays, " that to opine is vile, but to under- 
hand is difficult." For if there are any who think that a city can be well 
eftablifhcd by the mere promulgation of laws, without fome one endued with 
authority prefiding in the city, and attending to the conduct of its inhabitants, 
in order th^t both flaves and the free born may be temperate and brave, — 
thofe who entertain this opinion do not think rightly. 

But again, if there arc men among you who deferve this authority* 
let tiicm obtain it. But if there is occafion for fome one to inftrud 
them, I think that neither he who can teach, nor thofe who are capable of 
being inftrudled, are with you. All that remains, therefore, is to pray to 
the gods : for cities, prior to the prcfent time, have been nearly conftituted 

in 
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ill this manner. And after they have been well peopled, through the inter- 
vention of great concerns, which have taken place through war and other 
tranfaclions, then at fuch like feafons an illuflrious and good man has ob- 
tained a mighty, power. But prior to this, it is proper and neceflary to beflow 
great attention on thefe things, Confider what I fay, and do not a6l impru- 
dently, in confequence of thinking that fomething ought to be done with ex- 
pedition. May profperity attend you. 
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EPISTLE XIL 



PLATO to ARCHYTAS the Taremine^Trofperity, 

-It is wonderful with what pleafurc we received the commentaries which 
came from you, and how very much wc were delighted with the genius of their 
author. To us indeed, he appeared to be a man worthy of his antient proge^ 
nitors. For thofe men are faid'to have been ten thoufand in number ; and 
according to the febk, they were the bed of all thofe Trojans that were 
-excited by Laomedon. 

With refpedt to the commentaries by me, about which you write, they are 
not yet finifhed. However, fuch as they are, I have fent them to you. With 
fefpecl to guardianship, we both accord in our fentiments, fo that in this par- 
ticular there is no need of exhortation^. 

' There is another epiftle after this which is afcribed to Plato, but which I have not tranflated, 
^ecaufe it is obvioufly fpurious. That it is fo, will be at once evident to the intelligent reader from 
ihe following fentence in it, tu; fitv yaf cxov^aiai tmroXin Beo(afX*h ^"* ^trni »ittov, viz. " The word 
j^od is the beginning of a ferious epifllc, the v/ord gods of one that is not fo/' Very properly there- 
fore in all the early editions of Plato is the reader admonifhed that this epiftle is fpurious by the word 
n^iuirai ; and it is lingular that Fabricius (hould doubt whether it might not be genuine, becaufc 
Diogenes Laertius enumerates thirteen epiftles of Plato, and this with the preceding makes thir- 
leenu Fox of the thirteen which are extant, two, as the reader will perceive, are written by Dion. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES 



THE CRATYLUS. 



1 HE fcope of the Cratylus* is to exhibit in things laft the prolific energy of fouls, 
and the affimilative power, which, eflentially receiving, they evince through the 
rectitude of names. But fince the partial energy of fouls frequently fails of its proper 
ends, jufl in the fame manner as a partial nature, hence names indefinite, and which 
are cafually circulated, naturally take place, and all of them are not the offspring of 
intclleflual fcience, nor do they all regard an alliance with things themfelves. Again, the 
Cratylus is logical and dialeftical, not, however, according to the mere dialcdic methods 
of the Peripatetics, but according to the fcicntific t dialectic of the great Plato, which 
is only adapted to thofe whofe dianoetic power is perfectly purified, who have been in- 
flru£led from their youth in difclplines, have purified the juvenile condition of their 
manners through the virtues j and, in fhort, have genuinely philofophized. This dia- 
ledic alfo is the defenfive enclofure of difciplines, leads us up to the good^ the one 

* Tlie extracts with which tlic reader is here presented, comprehend nearly the whole of the Scholia of 
Proclus on the Cratylus. They may be justly called an incomparable treasury of tlieological information, , 
since tJicy are replete with the most mystic wisdom, and many of tlie most abstruse dogmas of antient 
theology are here n)Ost satisfactorily and perspicuously unfolded. To him also who is desirous of penetrat- 
ing the depths of Grecian mythology, they will be inestimable j and genuine elucidations of many parts of 
Homer, of the Hymns of Orpheus, and of tJie Theogony of Hesiod, can alone be obtained from these Scholia. 
And in addition to all this, these Scliolia are no less rare than valuable, since a copy of them is not to be 
found eithe.r in the university of Oxford or Cambridge, or in tlie British Museum, or in any of the universi- 
ties of Scotland or Irthmd; and it is seldom to be met with in the universities on the continent. My copy 
is a transcript of tlic manuscript now in the possession of Mr. Heber, of Brazen-nose college, Oxford. 

t For an account of this dialectic^ sec the Parmenides, and particularly the introduction to it. 
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€aufe of all things, and was imparted to men through Prometheus, together with a mod 
fplendid fire* from the gods. For the analytics of the Peripatetics, and demonflration, 
which is the fummit of this, may be comprehended by all who are not entirely involved 
in mental darknefs, and who have not drank abundantly of the water of oblivion. 

Again,. intcUccl is the producer (TrpoSoXfuj) of dialedUc, from the whole of itfelf 
generating the whole of it; according to the progreffion of all things from the one^ giv- 
ing fubfiflence to the divifive method ; but according to the colleclive comprchenfion of 
every thing in one idiom, to the definitive method i and according to the prefence of 
forms with each other, though which each is what it is, and participates of other forms, 
the demonflrative method j and generating the analytic method, according to the con- 
verfioi* of all things to the one, and their proper principles. 

Again, according to Ariflotle, there is one rhetoric, and one dialectic, which are 
able to perfuade or confute on both fides ; but Plato fays it is better to give a two-fold 
diftribution to each. For one fpecies of rhetoric is flattery ,[ and without art, which 
he reprobates in the Gorgias ; but the other is the fcience of things good and juft, 
which he celebrates in the Phaedrus. And again, he difmifles the dialeftic of Ariftode 
as contentious, but embraces the dialeftic, which furveys the principles of things, as a 
part of philofophy. 

The prefent dialogue makes us to be fcicntifically knowing in the re£Utude of names 5 
and it is neceffary that he who intends to be Ikilled in dialedic fhould begin from this 
theory. 

As Plato, in the Parmenides, delivers the whole of dialectic, but not merely fo, but 
together with the theory of beings, fo now he delivers the reOitude of names, together 
with the fcience of things. 

Plato now wifhes to deliver the piinciplcs of things and of dialcclic, fince he delivers 
names in conjunction with the things of which they are names. 

Why is it that Plato fays, that by defpifing names we fhall become, in old age, more 
rich in prudence, and yet now makes the invefligation of them the leading objcd? May 
we not fay, that he confiders them, not fo far as they are appellations, but fo far as they 
are images of things ? For the definitive art is triple ; fince either beginning from the 
highcfl genus, it proceeds through all the media, to the laH difFeicnccs, which the 

• See the notes 0:1 the Philcbus. 
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Elcan guefl does*, uhen defining a fophifl and politician; or receiving the genus 
which is near and known, it proceeds through the following differences, fuch as in this 
inflancoj man is an animal pedeflrian, biped, and the like ; or it ufes name alone, iuch 
as the becoming is beautiful, and foul is <pva-ioxi^ oixrioe.^ and the like. For if he who at 
firft ellablifhed names pofieffed fcience, he who ufes an eftabliflied name mud nccefTanly 
fiill upon definition. Hence Plato now makes the inveftigation about fuch like names 
his principal defign, and through thefe as media is extended to things ihemit-lves. This 
inquiry alfo contributes to demonflration. Thus, in the Phasdrus, Plato endeavours to 
fhow, that the divining art is better than that pertaining to augury, from the name. It 
likewiie contributes to analyfis. Thus, in the Phiedrus, Plato calls the love which is 
participated by mortals ^/>^, but that which is imparticipable and divine winged^ through 
the eflence and the energy of the god confpiring into one; and thus he appears to afcend 
and analyze. Frequently alfo, this is neceflary to divifion. Thus Socrates (hows, by 
divifion, that the pleafant is one thing, and the good another, becaufe the names alfo are 
two. 

Thatt the perfons of the dialogue are Cratylus the Heraclitean, of whom Plato was an 
auditor, who faid that all names are from nature, and that fuch as are not from 
nature are not names, juft as we fay, that he who falfely denominates things fays nothing; 
and Hermogenes, the Socratic, who on the contrary faid that there was no name from 
nature, but that all names are from pofuion ; and the third is Socrates, who diftinguifh- 
ing fays, that fome names are from nature, and others from pofition ; fuch as are thofe 
which are cafually made. For the names which belong to things perpetual, rather par- 
ticipate of a fubfiftence from nature, but thofe which belong to things corruptible, rather 
partake of the cafuaJ. For he who calls his fon AthanafmsJ, manifefls the confufion 
of names about things of this kind. 

Further flill, fmce names have both form and matter, according to form they rather 
participate of a fubfiftence from nature, but according to matter of a fubfiftence from 
pofition. -And Socrates ijideed, addreffmg himfelf to Hermogenes, feparates names 
firmly eftablilhed in the gods, fuch as /^u^ivi/, and the like> from thofe which fubfift in 

* In the Sophista and Politicus. 

f Almost all the paragraphs of tJiese Scholia begin with the word jr», that, 
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fouls, fuch as l^xTistoi. But, addrefllng himfelf to Cratylus, he admits, indeed, the 
relation of names to things, but fhows that there is much of the cafual in names, and 
at the fame time that all things are not moved. 

That the heavens, which partake more of motion, have alfo permanency after a cer- 
tain manner, as in the poles, and things of this kind. But the earth, which partakes 
more of permanency, has alfo motion through its internal change. 

That names which fubfifl from nature partake alfo of a fubfiftence from pofition, and 
thofe which fubfifl from pofidon partake of a fubfiftence from nature. 

That Cratylus being fcientific, and employing the greateft brevity of didion, which 
was the peculiarity of the Heraclitics, in confequence of enunciations not being able to 
keep pace with the flowing nature of things, appears to anfwer, through the whole of 
the dialogue, from the feweft fyllables and words. Hence the moft imitative Plato, in 
the very beginning, reprefents him as faying ^ovKeu But Hermogenes being doxaftic, 
and venerating the opinions of the many, conformably to his dodtrine, that names fub- 
fift from pofition, fays, si <roi ^otcsIj &c. For loKWii frequently belongs to things ineli- 
gible, and alfo to fuch as are eligible, juft as will is of things good alone. 

That the whole Apolloniacal feries is fufpended from the government of Jupiter. 

That Pythagoras and Epicurus were of the opinion of Cratylus ; but Democritus and 
Arlftotle of Hermogenes. Pythagoras therefore being aflvcd what was the wifefl of 
things, faid it was number; and being aiked what was the next in wifdom faid, he who 
gave names to things. But by number, he obfcurely fignified the intelligible order, 
which comprehends the multitude of intelleOual forms: for there that which is the 
firft and properly number* fubfifts after the fupereffential one. This likewife fupplies 
the meafures of effence to all beings, in which alfo true wifdom, and knowledge which 
is of itfelf, and v^ hich is converted to and perfects itfelf, fubfift. And as there the in- 
telligible, intelled, and intelligence are the fame, fo there alfo number and wifdom are 
the fame. But by the founder of names, he obfcurely fignified the foul, which indeed 
fubfifts from intelle'St, and is not things themfdves like the firfl intelleO, but poflelTes 
the images, and eflential tranfitive reafons of them, as flatues of beings. Being 
therefore is imparted to all things from intellect, which knows itfelf and is replete with 

• That is, number according to cf.use, which subsists at the extremity of the intelligible order. For num- 
ber, according to hyparxis, subsists al the buirmit of the intelligible, and at the same time intellectual order. 
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w'lfdom ; but that they are denominated is from foul, which imitates intelled. Pytha- 
goras therefore faid, that it was not the bufmefs of any cafual perfon to fabricate names, 
but of one looking to intclled and the nature of things. Names therefore are from na- 
ture. 

But Democritus, who faid that names fubfift from pofition, inferred this from four 
arguments : Firft, From famenefs of appellation ; for different things are called by the 
fame name. Names therefore are not from nature. 2d, From the variety of names, 
for if different names are adapted to one and the fame thing, they are alfo adapted ta 
each other, which is impoffible. 3d, From the change of names : for why was Ariflo- 
cles called Plato, but Turtamus Theophraflus. 4th, If names are from nature, but 
yet from a defed of fnnilars, why do we fay (ppovsiv from (ppov)jo-/f, but from hx/atoa-vr^ 
(cu>c ea-Ti ttmjO'joi/.o.Iju') we do not derive a word which alludes to this ? Names therefore 
are cafual and not from nature. But he calls the firfl argument ttoXixd;^©^, (i. e. 
having a manifold figyiifu at mi) \ the fecond, la-oppoTrosj (i.e. equivalent^ or equiponderant) -, 
and the fourth, vxw^wg, (i. e. namelefs). In anfwer to the firfh of thefe arguments, fome 
fay, that it is nothing wonderful, if one name fhadows forth many things, as i^uoq^ love, 
both from pc^JiMY},Jlrength, and from TfTspov^ a wing, manifefls different things. In anfwer 
to the fecond, it is faid, nothing hinders that different names, in a different refpe£l, may 
manifcll the fame thing. Thus, for inflance, in the words merops and man, the fame 
thing may be called by the former of thefe words, according to the poffeffion of a dif- 
tributed life, and by the latter according to c>ivc^9^siv m oTfuoTrsv, confidering what be hasjeeru 
In anfwer to the third, It is faid, tliat this very thing fignifies that names are by nature, 
viz. that we transfer thofe that are not properly eftablifhed, and which are contrary to* 
nature, to a pofition according to nature. And in anfwer to the fourth, that it is nothing 
wonderful, if names which were eftabliflied at firfl fhould fail through a great length of 
time. 

That a fubfiftence according to nature is four-fold. For it is cither as the effences^ 
of plants and animals, as well ihe wholes as the parts ; or it is as the energies and 
powers of thefe, fuch as the levity and heat of fire ; or it is as fliadows and appearances 
in mirrors ; or as artificial images arc affimilated to their archetypes. Epicurus there- 
fore thought that names had a fubrnlcnce from nature according to the firfl fignifica- 
lion, as works precedaneous by nature, fuch as voice and fight. And as to fee and to 
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hear are according to nature, Co alfo to denominate ; fo that a name is from nature, as 
being the work of nature. But CratyJus was of tliis opinion according to the fecond 
Signification ; and hence he fays that the peculiarity of every thing is a name, as being 
appropriately aflfigned by the founders of names, artificially and fcientifically. For 
Epicurus faid, that the founders 6f names did not eflablifh them fcientifically, but in 
-eifeding this were moved phyfically, like thofe that fnore, howl, roar, and figh. But 
Socrates faid, that names are from nature, according to the fourth fignification, as 
being the progeny of fcientific conceptions, and not of phyfical appetite (orcxis), but 
of the foul energizing according to imagination, and at the fame time eftabliHiing names 
from the firft, as much as poffible, appropriately to things. He likewife faid, that, ac- 
xrording to form, all names are the fame, have one power, and are from nature. For, 
•according to form, they are fimilar to things, but differ from each other according t® 
matter. 

That the name Cratylus appears to have been affigned Trapa tm TSpi^focryia-ai a^anorutg 
rrwv vj^xkXsitov ^oy^jMiMVf horn firmly obtaining the dogmas of Her adit us y and that on this 
account he defpifed flowing things, as not properly having a fubfiflcnce. But the name 
Socrates is 7r«fa t^ (tooiy^^oc nvoti rev n^uTovg lYig "^vxr/g, from beijig thejavicur cfthejirengtb 
ofhisjouly that is of his reafon, and from not being drawn down under the fenfes. 

That things eternal receive their denomination from powers or energies, but things 
•generated from ufe and communion. 

That he who wifiies to imitate any thing, ought to be fcientifically knowing in two 
ihings, viz. the archetype, and demiurgic art. 

That the Heraclitics are accufed as arrogant, as diffemblers, and as dcfpifers, by 
Theodorus in the Thea^tetus, and now by Hermogenes. It mufl be obferved, however, 
that thefe two are not philofophers ; for the former was a geometrician, and the latter 
a youth. And a true philofopher has not leifure to confume his time in things of this 
4dnd. 

That Socrates did not think that the fpeculation about the reditude of names was to 
•be defpifed, but according to the proverb he confidered fine things to be difficult. 

That inveiligation is imparted to fouls from Maia the mother of Hermes \ but inven- 
tion is from the Hermaic feries. For the more total genera of the gods energize prior to, 
together with, and pofterior to, fuch rs are more partial. Hence we fee that inveftigation 
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IS imperfed, and is as matter previoufly prepared, from the donation of more elevated 
caufcs to their participants, fuch as form fupervening from things inferior. 

That fophifts rejoice in indicative afTcrtions, but philofophers in fuch as are dialedic. 
And again, the fophifts, as framers of images, aflume the perfon of one (killed in dia- 
ledlic ; and thus their contentious moleftation is produced. 

That of the Hermaic gift, fome things are intelle(5lual and firfl goods ; but others 
are fecondary, and perfedive of the dianoetic power ; and others rank in the third de- 
gree, purify the irrational nature, and in a particular manner meafure the phantaftic 
motions. Others again give fubllflence to the reafons of nature ; and others are the 
fuppliers of externally proceeding powers, and of gain. For thefe are the lafl and the 
material gifts of the god, which, as aftrologers fay, the god imparts in ignoble difpofi- 
tions (^ci^o^oig ha'^scrsa-iy'). 

That it very little belongs to a philofopher, fays Plato, to fpeak about particulars j for 
it is his bufmefs to afcend to the fpeculation of wholes, and things common. 

The reafoning of Hermogenes is as follows : If there is a tranfpofition of names^ 
names are from pofition, and are the fymbols of things. But the firft is true, and 
therefore the fecond. But the reafoning of Proclus is this : If names are fymbols of 
things, and are from pofition, we have no longer any occafion for the tranfpofition of 
names. The firft: is true, and therefore the fecond. The followers of Hermogenes 
therefore fpeak erroneoufly ; for they look to particulars only, and not alfo to things 
eternal. For the names of things eternal are divine and venerable, as being facred to 
the gods, whofe powers and energies they exprefs. Thefe Socrates, in the Philebus^ 
venerates, and fays, that his caution about them is attended with the greateft: dread. 

That the truth of an enmiciatlve fentence (tou oiit'pootvTiv.ov Koycv), means one thing 
with Ariftiotle, and another with Plato in the prefent place, in which he fays, that 
names eflentially predicated (xa^ aura Agyo/xej/o;) are true. For that of Ariflotle fpea:.s of 
the compofition and divifion of that which is predicated, and has for its fubjed both 
the falfe and the true. But the great Plato knew how to ufe the fignificant of truth 
and falfehood in a fourfold refped. For he ufes it either according to the hyparxes 
themfelves of things, as when he fays that real beings truly are, but that unreal beings 
have a falfe fubfiftence. Or he ufes it according to the paiTions which are cunlec^uent 
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to preceding motions, as when SocraWs, In the Philebus, divides pleafure into the trne 
and falfe. Or according to knowledge, as when he defines falfe opinions accordlncr to 
the true. Or according to the inflruments of the gnoftic life, as, for inftance, aflertions, 
names, and elements. For in thefe the true and the falfe are feen, according to their 
adaptation and fymphony with things. Rhetoricians alfo have a certain form of diclion 
which they call truth. 

That Antifthcnes faid, that nothing could be contradi<5led ; for accordin'^ to him 
every affertion is true. For he who fpeaks fays fomething. He who fays fometliing, 
fpeaks of that which has a being. And he who fpeaks of that which has a being, fpeaks 
the truth. In anfwer to this we muft fay, that there is alfo that which is falfe, and that 
nothing hinders but that the man who fpeaks of being may fpeak falfcly. For he who 
fpeaks, fpeaks about fomething, and does not {^tT^ Jomething, 

That bad are more known by good men, than the virtue of good men is by the bad. 
For vice is blind ; and in the firfl place is ignorant of itfelf, and in the next place of 
others. 

That the dogma of Protagoras is diiFerent from that of Euthydemus. For the former 
fays, that though the fubjed has no exiftence, yet it appears to beholders to pofTcfs a 
particular quality, through the commixture of the agent and patient. But the dogma 
of Euthydemus makes every thing to be all things, and aflerts that all things arc at the 
iame time always true. As he that fays, that a piece of wood is white and black, fmall 
and great, moift and dry, and llkewife, that all the negations of thefe are true. Hence 
beginning from dift'erent principles, thofe fophifts end in the fame thing. 

That the power of the firfl infinity imparts from itfelf progreflion to all things what- 
ever which are capable of fubfiflencc ; but bounds hmits and circumfcribes every thing, 
and eflablifhcs it in its proper boundaries. Thus in numbers form pervades to all things 
from the monad and bound ; but the never-failing according to progrefTion from the 
prolific duad ; fo that every being has a certain nature, bound, idiom, and proper order, 
through the f^.rft bound. There Is tl:ere!ore contradidion in words, which definitely 
exhibits the falfe and the true. 

That the word 7r,:«TTi/y, tc aff, x$ averted of thofe only who energize according to 
ihe dianoetic power, but the word %Qm, to do, i.s afferted of thofe who energize in a 
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different manner from this. A5lions therefore and makings have their proper boundaries, 
inflruments, and times ; nor does any cafual thing do or ad any cafual thing. 

That fpeech is under action, may be fiiown from the following divifion : Every 
energy of the foul is either effefted without body, and this energy is phantafy, opinion^ 
intelligence ; dr it is effeded with body, and this is two-fold. For it is either unattended 
\\\\\i free will, and this is fenfe and involuntaiy motion, or it is attended with frre will, 
and this is aQion, under which is difcourfe. 

That Plato coarranges Minerva, Vulcan, and Mars, through that which is common 
with refped to warlike concerns ; through Minerva pofleffing a kindred art with each 
of the others ; through each of the others being the lover of Venus ; and bccaufe each 
was produced from Jimo and Jupiter. 

That the foul of the world imparts life to altermotive natures : for to thefe it is the 
fountain and principle of motion, as Plato fays in the Phsedrus and in the I^aws. But 
the demiurgus imparts life fimply to all things, hfe, divine, intelledual, pfychical, and 
that which is divifible about bodies. 

If names, according to Ariftotle *, are from pofition, and are fymbols of things and 
conceptions, it is neceflary that the fentences compofed from them, being enunciative 
from pofition, fliould not be faid, from this very circumftance, to be affimilated to com- 
pofite conceptions, nor that they are of themfelves the recipients of truth or falfehood. 
But indeed enunciative fentences (0/ u7ro(p(xvTtJcoi Koyoi), poffefling effentially the fpeaking 
falfely or truly, do not poffefs this from pofition. Names therefore are not from pofi- 
tion. 

If every one who gives a name performs a certain adtion, but he who performs a cer- 
tain adion, performs it through an inftrument j hence he who gives a name, fmce he 
gives it through an inftrument, ufes a name as an inftrument. But of inftruments 
fome are from nature, as the hand and foot ; others from pofition, as a bridle and a 
name. And of thefe artificial inftruments, fome effeO: fomething which is fubfervient 
to fubfiftence, as an ax ; but others effed that which contributes to fignifying and 
teaching. A name therefore is a thing of this kind : for it is an inftrument which 
teaches and unfolds inlo light the eftence of things; the teaching being aflumed from 
him who ufes the inftrument, but the unfolding into light from the paradign . But a 

* See the hitroduction to this Dialogue. 
VOL. V. 4 o ^^^^^ 
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name requires, as an inllrument, him who ufes it, but as an image it requires a refer- 
ence to its paradigm. So that it is evident from thefe things, that a name is not a 
fymbol, nor the work of any cafual pofition, but is allied to things, and adapted to 
them by nature. For every inftrument is coordinated to a proper work, and cannot 
be adapted to any thing elfe than to that for which it was made. A name therefore^ 
as being an inftrument, has a certain connate power, and which coharmonizes with the 
things fignified. As likewife, it is that which teaches, it pofleffes an order which un. 
folds conceptions into light j and as giving diftindion to eflence, it produces in us a 
knowledge of things. 

Again, a name is not the effect of phyfical inftruments : for every name, fo far as 
a name, is fignificant of fomethimg ; fince voice is not the fame with name. Phyfical 
inftruments tho-efore, fuch as the tongue, the arteries, and the lungs, give perfedion to 
voice ; and though thefe cooperate iil producing a name, through matter, yet the con- 
ception of the founder of names, efpecically gives completion to it, which conception 
coharmonizes, in a becoming manner, matter to form and paradigm. But he who dif- 
courfes, ufes a name when eftablifhed : for every inftrument has both one who ufes- 
it, and one who makes it. Every thing too which is ufed has a producing caufe j and 
every thing having a producing caufe, is miniftrant to fomething with refped to energy. 

A name is faid to be from nature, both as an effeft, and as an inftrument ; for it be- 
comes by its formation an image of things, and announces them through conceptions a^ 
media. Very properly therefore is a name faid to be a do£irmal inftrument^ ofryuvcv 
lidua-njocXiKcv ; but fliortly after it is called the effe^ of the legiflator. And this is for the 
fake of him who difcourfes : for it is both an end and good to unfold things. Hence 
Socrates fays, it is rather an inftrument, confidering it according to its more excellent 
fubfiftence. Hence too this inftrument is a medium between the teacher and the 
learner. 

That a ftiuttle and an augur are paradigms adapted to a name. For a name feparates 
things from each other, and enters into the learner, through the depth of his concep* 
tipns. 

That as Socrates, in the Gorgias, demonftrates to Gallicles, who divides that which 
is juft by law, oppofitely to that which is juft by nature, that law and nature in that 
which is juft concur with ea:h other, ia like manner it is neceffary to conceive that 
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names fubfift both from law and nature ; not however from cafual law, but from that 
which is eternal, and which confifts according to eternal reafons. A name therefore, 
through its producing caufe, which is fcientific, is both from law and pofition ; but 
through its paradigmatic caufe is from nature. 

But if this be the cafe, how does Socrates afterwards fhow to Cratylus, that it is not 
only neceflary to call that a nam which is rightly framed, but that alfo which is 
erroneoufly eflablifhed. In anfwer to this, we muft fay, that law is contemplative of 
that which is univerfal. Such names therefore as are given to things perpetual, are 
founded by law. But fmce there are alfo names of things corruptible, it is by no 
means wounderful if law, which regards univerfal, has not dominion over thefe, and 
that there fliould be much of the cafual in them, as in the names Amhrqfius, Athanaftus^ 
Polychronius *, and the like. But what the art is which produces names we will con- 
cifely relate ; for not every thing in it is a fpecies of the legiflative art. That there is 
then in the foul an affimilative power is evident j for painting and things of this kind 
are fufpended from this power, which aflimilates fubordinate to fuperior natures, and 
things which fubfift in compofition to fuch as are more fimple. And again, according 
to the fame power, the foul is able to aflimilate herfelf to natures fuperior to her own 
eflence, viz. to gods, angels, and daemons. She alfo, through the fame power, affimi- 
lates to herfelf things fubordinate to her own nature ; and alfo aflimilates them to things 
fuperior to herfelf. Hence fhc fabricates ftatues of gods and daemons. But wifhing to 
give fubfiflence after a manner to immaterial fimilitudes of things, and which are alone 
the progeny of the rational efTcnce, employing from herfelf the cooperadon of phantafy 
adapted to fpeech Q\£v.Tixyiq (puvrcca-iag), (he produces the efTence of names. And as the 
teleftic art, through certain fymbols, and arcane fignatures, alTimilates ftatues of the gods, 
and makes them adapted to the reception of divine illuminations, fo the legiflative art, 
according to the fame affimilative power, gives fubfiftence to names, the ftatues of 
things ; through fuch and fuch founds fliadowing forth the nature of things, ahd having 
given fubfiftence to them, delivers them to the ufe of mankind. Hence the legiflator 
is faid to be the lord of the generation of names. And as it is not holy to behave in a 
difcrderly manner towards the ftatues of the gods, fo neither is it becoming to err 

* The first and second of tliesc words signify immortal i the third, having an extended duratim, 
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about names. For a legiflative intelled is the artificer of thefe, inftrting m them Images 
of paradigms j and it is proper to venerate them, through their alliance to the gods. 

It alfo appears to me that Plato eflablifhes the legiflator analogous to the demuirgus 
of the univerfe : for he it is, according to the Timasus, who eftabliihes the laws of fate, 
and who governs all things conformably to law. According to Plato too, he is the 
firft fabricator of names : for as we learn from the Timaus, he denominated one of the 
circulations of the um\erk fame, and the other different. If therefore the legiflator is 
analogous to the demiurgus, muft he not neceffarily be the lord of the pofition of 
names ? Hence in this Dialogue Plato calls the legiflator, demiurgus, and the mofl rare 
of demiurgi. Thus alfo Socrates, in the Phaedrus, fays, that the name i^u^g was given 
by Jupiter. Of names therefore, fome are the progeny of the gods, extending alfo as 
far as to the foul ; but others are the offspring of partial fouls, who are able to frame 
them through intelled and fcience; and others again fubfift through the middle genera. 
For fome meeting with dxmons and angels, have been taught by them names better 
adapted to things than fuch as men have eftablifhed. It is requifite likewife to know 
the differences of names arifmg from their producing caufes, and to refer all of them to 
the one demiurgus, a divinity of an intelledual charaderiftlc. Whence alfo a name has 
two-fold powers, the one, that which teaches conceptions, and is the caufe of com- 
munion ; but the other, that which gives di/linOion to effence ; fmce the demuirgus 
likewife poffeffes two-fold powers, the one productive of famenefs, the other of diffe- 
rence. 

That the affimilative energy of the demiurgic intelled is two-fold ; the one, that ac- 
cording to which he gives fubfiflence to the whole world, looking to an intelligible 
paradigm ; the other, that according to which he promulgates names adapted to things ; 
concerning which Tiraxus briefly indicates, but theurgifts teach more clearly, and ora- 
cles * from the gods themfelves : " There is a venerable name with a fleeplefs revolu. 
tion, leaping into the worlds through the rapid reproofs of the father/' And another 
oracle fays, " The paternal intelled diflfeminated fymbols through the world." Thus 
therefore the legiflator alfo, looking to the whole world, delivers the xrjoft excellent 
polity, and impofes names afUmilated to things. 

* See my GoUcctiou of these Oracles in the third volume of tlie Moiitlily Mngazine, 
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That of things artificial there are no definite caufes and paradigms, becaufe the 
efl'e£ls of fuch caufes and paradigms are effences, and proper meafures, have a reference 
to the univerfe, and proceed through nature. But every thing artificial is unelfential, 
and is all-varioufly changed in accommodation to our ufes and circumftances, and is 
feparated from things which have a natural fubfiftence. If, however, fome one fhould 
call the producing and prolific powers of the gods, which proceed into the univerfe, 
demiurgic, intellectual, generative, and perfedlive arts, we fhall not rejed a nomination 
of this kind ; fince we alfo find theologifts indicating through thefe divine productions^ 
Hence they call the Cyclops the caufes of all artificial production, who alfo taught Ju- 
piter, Minerva, and Vulcan. But they celebrate Minerva as prefiding over other arts, 
and particularly that of weaving, and Vulcan as the infpedive guardian of another art^ 
According to Orpheus, however, the weaving art originates from Minerva, but proceeds 
into the vivific feries of Proferpine : for this goddefs and all her choir, abiding on high, 
are faid to weave the order of life, which is participated by all the mundane gods. For 
the one demiurgus excites all the junior demiurgi to weave together the mortal with the 
immortal form of life*. But the order of life thus woven ends in the gods who prefide 
over generation, among whom is the Homeric Circe, who weaves all the life in the four 
elements, and at the fame time with her fong harmonizes the fubluriary realms. Circe- 
therefore is ranked by theologifls among thefe weaving powers. Her fhuttle too, as 
they fay, is golden, by this indicating her effence to be intelledual and pure, immaterial 
and unmingled with generation, and that her employment confifls in feparating things 
flable from fuch as are in motion, according to divine diverfity . If therefore, as I have 
faid, foihe one recurring to thefe analogies, calls the powers of the gods the caufes of 
thefe arts, but their cfFecls the illuminations of thefe powers pervading through the 
whole world, he will fpeak with reditude. For it is neceffary not only to fufpend from. 
Minerva the weaving art which is with us, but prior to this, that which energizes through? 
nature, and conneds generated with eternal, mortal with immortal, corporeal with in- 
corporeal, and fenfible with intellectual natures. In like manner we muft furvey the 
whole of the tedonic, and each of the other arts, as firft fubfifting in nature. So that the- 
fliuule will every where have an analogous fubfiftence, feparating the genera which con- 

* Tliis is asserted in the Timaeu*. 
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/litute beings, that, together with the connexion of them, divlfion may remain, and 
genuinely prefcrve their hyparxis. Hence the artifts that are with us a£l under pre- 
fiding and infpe6i:ing gods. They do not ho^ve^'er in confequence of this contemphite 
intelligibles ; for they do not operate looking to thefe, but to the forms which are with 
themfelves, and the reafons of things artificial which they contain ; and this by cither 
inventing thefe, or receiving them from others. For the firft artificer of a fhuttle con- 
ceived in his own mind what kind of a thing a fhuttle ought to be, looking to its ufe, 
jand being led by this, produced in himfelf that form of a fliuttle according to which 
others are made. But others learning from him, have acquired a knowledge of the 
form, and conformably to it make the refemblance of the fhuttle. 

And here we may fee how thefe things are imitations of the demiurgic art, and of 
intelledual forms : for thefe forms being always cflablifhed according to invariable per- 
manency, things corruptible in the world are prcfervfed, and are again renovated 
through their liable famenefs. And the corruption indeed is derived from matter, but 
the ftable famenefs from an eternal form. Jull as in the fliuttles which are here, the 
corruption is from the matter, but the regeneration from the reafon or productive prin- 
ciple in the artift. What the fhuttle, therefore, is to the artificer by whom it is made, 
that are names to the legiflator, and all mundane natures to the demiurgus. Hence as 
forms have a three-fold fubfiflence, viz. intelledlual, fcientific, doxaflic ; all fenfible 
natures are derived from intelledual, names from fcientific, and fhuttles from doxaflic 
forms. 

That the fabrication of the univerfe is two-fold : for the one gives fubfiflence to 
reafons which extend to all things, and to forms which have an invariable fubfiflence* 
and fuftain no mutation ; but the other inferts divifible differences in generated natures. 
Thus, for Inflance, the human form pervades fupernally from the one and whole in- 
tellectual fahi ication, through the flars as media. Hence this form has a perpetual fub- 
fiftence, as originating from an immovable caufe. But fince men differ from each other 
in magnitude and colour, and things of this kind, thefe differences arife from the fccondaiy 
fabrication of the jumor gods, and are converfant with much mutability, through being 
the produdlion of moveable caufes. This however takes place, in order that the variety 
of things may rtb^fl, and that the perpetual generation of particulars may be multiplied. 
For different celeflial periods give completion to, and at different times generate diUcrcnt 

things, 
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things, and produce one conne<Slion from, all things which contributes to the comple- 
tion of the univerfe. 

That the fhuttle* is an image of the feparating power of the gods, both of thofe that 
prefidc over wholes, and thofe that prefide over parts; for its operation in woofs repre* 
fents the energy of this power, and exhibits a fymbol of the order of the feparating 
gods. Hence when theologifts fpeak of fhuttles as belonging to thefe gods, they do 
not fpea'; of the idea of a (liuttle, but only fymbolically ufe the name. For why da 
they rather fpoak of the fhuttle, and not of fomething elfe ? And is it not abfurd that 
fcience fliould ifually ufe names, and thefe when applied to the gods? But the^ 
appear to me to jTume things of this kind according to analogy. For what a. fhuttle is 
in the weaving art, that fcparation is in the fabrication of forms. But analogy is not the 
habitude of idea to an image, nor is it from pofition alone. Thus Platof calls certaia 
powers of the foul horfes; neither thus denominating them cafually, nor meaning that 
thefe powers are the ideas of fenfible horfes, but merely employing analogy. Hence /«///>- 
tors into the rayjiertes through an alliance of this kind, caufing Jenfihles to/ympathize with 
the gods y ufe thefe injiruments as fignatures of divine powers , the fhuttle as afignature of 
feparating^ a cup of vivifc^ afceptre of rulings and a key of guardian power ^ And thus 
they denominate other powers of the gods, ufmg analogy in a fimilar manner.. 

That as things are to each other, fo alfo are their names analogpufl'y to each other, 
according to honour and power. Hence the names of the gods are honourable and 
venerable, and worthy of the greatefl fear to the wife. On this account they fay it fs 
not proper that tlie Greeks fhould ufe the Egyptian, Scythian, or Perfian names of the 
gods, but fuch as are Grecian. For the gods who prefide over climates rejoice when 
they are denominated In the dialedls of their proper regions* 

If he who ufes an inflrument is better than him who fabricates it as bemg more 
architedonic, how does a partial foul ufe the irrational nature, and the fhelly body, 
which were fabricated by the junior gods? Or does not the foul alfo contribute to the 
fabrication of thefe I And do not the junior gods ufe thefe as inllruments ? And it is. 
neceffary to confider thefe with reference to each other ; the whole fabrication^ as they 
fay, to the u.e of the whole, but the divifible to the divifible. 

* See p. 405* t See tlie Phaedru9> 

If 
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If he who IS (killed In dialectic ufcs the work of the legiflator as a more excellent 
charader, but the judge as one fubordinate, it aj)pcars to be abiurd. May we not fay 
that the one ufes it as an inftrument, the other as a principle ? for a partial foul ufes a 
daemon as a governor and an infpedive guardian, but the body as an inftrument. For 
in the paradigms of thefe, the father of Jupiter is Saturn, but the daughter is Juflice. 
Hence the legifiator is analogous to the demiurgus Jupiter, infcrting the laws of fate in 
fouls, and promulgating names to the whole circulations. But he who is (killed in 
dialectic, is analogous to the Satumian monad. For the mighty Saturn fupernally im- 
parted the principles of intelligence to the demiurgus, and preCdes over ihe wliole 
fabrication of the univerfe. Whence alfo Jupiter in Orpheus calls him a da:moa : 

i. e. O illustrious daemon, direct our offspring. 

And Saturn it feems poffeffes with himfelf the higheft cauf^^ of things co!Ie£led and 
feparated; through the celeftial feflions* producing imo parts the intelloaiial whole- 
nefs, and becoming the caufe of generative progreflions and multiplications, and, in 
fhort, being the leader of the Titannic race, from which the divifion of things originates. 
Through abforptions too, he again collects his own progeny, unites them to himfelf, 
and refolves them into his own uniform and impartible caufe ; fmce alfo the demiurgus 
Jupiter receives proximately from him the truth of things, and primarily underflands 
the ideas which he contains : for Night alfo delivers oracles to Jupiter. But the 
father Saturn proximately imparts to him all the meafures of the whole fabrication of 
things. 

That with refped to intelle(^, the eflential contains in itfelf the whole true knowledge 
of things at once in energy ; but the intellect of the philofopher not being eflential, but 
an illumination, and, in fliort, an image of intelled, underftands divifibly, and fome- 
limes only touches on the truth. 

That there are five habits of men with refped to knowledge, viz. two-fold ignorance, 
iimple ignorance, defire, invelligation, invention, 

* 1. e. Through the sections of that order of gods whicli is denominated inleiligible and at the same 

time intellectual. 
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That he who has a fcientific knowledge of the methods of invention interprets to the 
learner, imitating the leading Hermes. 

That Socrates is analogous to intelled ; but Hermogenes to irrational opinion, afpiring 
after good ; and Cratylus is analogous to the corporeal and material phantafy, on. which 
account he is deceived by the fophifts as a flave. But opinion and the phantafy are nearly 
fillers, as being neighbours (ocyxi ^n^i)* 

Why does Plato ejeft from his Republic the poets about Homer, as imitators, but 
now* introduces them as divine leaders of the reditude of names? May we not fay, 
that there the variety of imitation is unadapted to fimple and unperverted manners; but 
that here and every where he admires and embraces their divinely-infpired conceptions ? 
Since however the prefent difcourfe is about divine names, it is neceflary to fpeak a little 
concerning them. And in the firft place, let us fpeak concerning the names which are 
occultly eflablifhed in the gods themfelves ; fince fome of the antients laid that thefe origi- 
nated from the more excellent generat? but that the gods are eftablilhed beyond a fignifi- 
cationofthis kindj but others admitted that names are in the gods themfelves, and in 
thofe gods that are allotted the highell order. 

The gods therefore poflefs an hyparxis uniform and ineffable, a power generative of 
wholes, and an intelled perfed and full of conceptions ; and they give fubfillence to all 
things according to this triad. Hence it is neceffaiy that the participations of thofe divini- 
ties who are of a more elevated order, and who are arranged nearer to (be good^ Ihould pro- 
ceed triadically through all things to which they give fubfillence. It is alfo neceffary that 
among thefe, thofe participations Ihould be more ineffable, which are defined according 
to the hyparxes of the firll gods ; but that thofe Ihould be more apparent, and more 
divided, which are illuminated according to the intelledf of exempt caufes ; and that thofe 
participations which are between thefe, lliould be fuch as are the effluxions of prolific 
•powers* For the fathers of wholes giving fubfillence to all things, have diffeminated in 
all things vefliges, and imprellions, of their own triadic hypoftafis ; fince nature alfo in- 
ferts in bodies an exciting principle {&)o\)<r^ot) derived from her proper idiom, through 
which llie moves bodies, and governs them as by a rudder. And the dcmiurgus has 
eftablilhed in the univerfe an image of his own monadic tranfcendency, through which 
* S('C p. 500, t Viz. angels, daemons, and heroes. 
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he governs the world, holding a rudder, as Plato fays, like a pilot. It is proper to 
think! therefore, that thefe rudders, and this helm of the univerfe, ia which the de- 
miurgus being feated orderly difpofes the world, are nothing elfe than a fymbol of the 
whole fabrication of things, to us indeed difficult of comprehenfion, but to the gods 
themfelves known and manifeft. And why is it requifite to fpeak concerning thefe 
things, fince, of the ineffable caufe of all, who is beyond intelligibles, there is an im- 
preffion in every being, and even as far as to the lafl: of things, through which all 
things are fufpended from him, fome more remotely, and others more near, according 
to the cleamefs and obfcurity of the impreffion which they contain ? This it is which 
moves all things to the defire of good, and imparts to beings this inextinguifliable love. 
And this impreffion is indeed unknown : for it pervades as far as to things which are 
incapable of knowledge. It is alfo more excellent than hfe ; for it is prefent with 
things inanimate ; and has not an intelledual power ; fmce it lies in things deftitute of 
intelledual energy. As nature therefore, the demiurgic monad, and the father himfelf 
who is exempt from all things, have difleminated in things pofterior, impreffions of their 
refpedive idioms, and through thefe convert all things to themfelves, in Hke manner all 
the gods impart to their progeny fymbols of their caufe. and through thefe eftablifh all 
things in themfelves. The impreflions therefore of the hyparxis of the higher order of 
gods, which are difleminated in fecondary natures, are ineffable and unknown, and their 
efficacious and motive energy furpaffes all intelligence. And of this kind are the charac- 
tei-s of light, through whi ch the gods unfold themfelves to their progeny ; thefe cha- 
raders fubfiffing unically in the gods themfelves, but fhining forth to the view in the 
genera more excellent than man, and prefenting themfelves to us divifibly, and accom- 
panied with form. Hence the gods* exhort " To underlland the forerunning form 
of light." For fubfifling on high without form, it becomes inveflied with form through 
its progreffion ; and there being effablifhed occultly and uniformly, it becomes apparent 
to us through motion, from the gods themfelves ; poffeffing indeed an efficacious energy, 
through a divine caufe, but becoming figured, through the effence by which it is re- 
ceived. 
• Again, the impreffions which aj-e illuminated from powers, are in a certain refpedl 

* Proclus here alludes to one of the Chaldaean oracles. 
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media between things ineffable and effable, and pervade through all the middle genera. 
For it is not poffible for the primary gifts of the gods to arrive to us, without the more 
excellent genera (i. e. angels, dai^mons, and heroes,) previuuily participating the illumi- 
nations which thence proceed. But thefe illuminations fubfifting appropriately in each 
of their participants, and coordinately in all things, unfold the powers that give them 
fubfiftence. Of this kind are the fymbols of the gods, which are indeed uniform in 
the more elevated orders, but multiform in thofe that are fubordinate ; and which the 
theurgic art imitating exhibits through inarticulate evocations (ahoc^^^uiMv eK/pouvy^a-ewv). 

The impreffions which rank as the third in order, which pervade from intelledual 
clfenccs to all idioms, and proceed as far as to us, are divine names, through which the 
gods are invoked, and by which they are celebrated, being unfolded into light by the 
gods themfelves, and reverting to them, and producing to human knowledge as muchf 
of the gods as is apparent. For through thefe we are able to fignify fomething to each 
other, and to converfe with ourfelves about the gods. Different nations however par- 
ticipate differently of thefe, as, for inftancie, the Egyptians, according to their native 
tongue, receiving names of this kind from the gods ; but the Chaldaeans and Indians 
in a different manner, according to their proper tongue j and in a fimilar manner the 
Greeks, according to their dialed. Though a certain divinity therefore may be called by 
the Greeks Briareus, but differently by the Chaldaeans, we muff neverthelefs admit, 
that each of thefe names is the progeny of the gods, and that it fignifies the fame 
effence. But if fome names are more and others lefs efficacious, it is not wonderful ; 
fmce of things which are known to us, fuch as are daemoniacal and angelic are more 
efficacious ; and, in fhort, of things denominated, the names of fuch as are nearer are 
more perfed than the names of thofe that are more remote. 

Not every genus of the gods however can be denominated : for Parmenides evinces 
that the god who is beyond all things is ineffable. " For," fays he, " he can neither be 
denominated, nor fpokcn of." And of the intelligible gods, the firfl genera, which are 
conjoined with the one it/elf, and are called occult, have much of the unknown and in- 
effable. For that which is pcrfcQly apparent and effable, cannot be conjoined with the 
perfeftly ineffable, but it is requifite that the progreffion of intelligibles Ihould be termi- 
nated* in this order J in which there is the firll effable, and that which is called by 

» The first efRible subsists in the god Fhanes, or the extremity of the intelligible onler. 
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proper names. For the firft forms are there, and the intelledual nature of intelllglblea 
there fhines forth to the view. But all the natures prior to this being filent and occult, 
are only known by intelligence *. Hence the whole of the tcleftic art energizing theur- 
gically afcends as far as to this order. Orpheus alfo fays, that this is firft called by a name 
by the other gocis : for the light proceeding from it is known to and denominated by 
the intelleftual orders. But he thus fpeaks, 

I. e. " Metis bearing the feed of the gods, whom the gods about lofty Olympus call 
the illuftrious Phanes Protogonus." In the gods however nomination is united with 
intelledual conception, and both are^prefent with them through the participation of the 
light which the mighty Phanes emits to all things. But in our foul thefe two are 
divided from each other ; and intelledtual conception is one thing, and name another : 
and the one has the order of an image, but the other of a paradigm. In the middle 
genera there is indeed a feparation, but there is alfo a union of the intelledlive and ono- 
mafHc energy. The tranfportive name QuxfKO^^^m ovciwc) of lynxes t (/yyu^v), which is 
faid to fuftain all the fountains, appears to me to fignify a thing of this kind, Such alfo 
is the appellation teletarchk (to tsT^tcc^ikov), which fome one of the gods { fays, " leaps 
into the worlds, through the radid reproof of the father," Koa-iioig evS^Kuy K^iTrmhci 
TTUT^os svmnv^ For all thefe things are occultly with the gods, but are unfolded accord- 
ing to fecond and third progreflions, and to men that are allied to the gods. 

There is therefore a certain abiding name in the gods, through which the fubordinate 
invoke the fuperior, as Orpheus fays of Phanes, or through which the fuperior denomi- 
nate the fubordinate, as Jupiter, in Plato, gives names to the unapparent periods of 
fouls §. For fathers define the energies of their offspring, and the offspring know their 

* See this Explained in the notes on the Parmcnides. 

t The Jynx, Synoches, and TeletarcJue of the Chaldseans, compose tliat divine order, which Is called by 
<he Platonists inlelligible, and at the same time intellectual. This order is celebrated by Plato in the Phsedrus 
> under the names of the super celestial place. Heaven, and the sulcelestial arch. 
J This is one of tlie Chaldgean oracles. 
§ See the Timaeus. 
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producing caufes, through the intellectual unpreffions which they bear. Such then are 
the firft names which are unfolded from the gods, and which through the middle genera 
end in the rational effence. 

There are however other names of a fecond and third rank ; and thefe are fuch as 
partial fouls have produced, at one time energizing enthufiaftically about the gods, and 
at another time energizing according to fcience ; either conjoining their own intelligence 
with divine light, and thence deriving perfedion ; or committing the fabrication of 
names to the rational power. For thus artifts, fuch as geometricians, phyficians, and 
rhetoricians, give names to the things the idioms of which they underftand. Thus too 
poets infpired by Phoebus (tmv TroivjTooy oi (poi^oXviTrroi) afcribe many names to the gods, 
and to human names give a divifion oppofite to thefe ; receiving the former from en- 
thufiaftic energy, and the latter from fenfe and opinion ; concerning which Socrates 
now fays Homer indicates, referring fome names to the gods, and others to men. 

That the names which are afligned to things by the gods are fmooth, well-founding, 
and of fewer fyllablcs, than thofe which are afligned by men, as, for inflance, Xanthus* 
than Scamander, Chalcis than Cymindis, and Myrine than Batieia. And it feems that 
the firft of thefe names manifefts how the gods comprehend and denominate according 
to a definite caufe the whole of a flowing eflence ; but the fecond, how the gods bound 
in intellectual meafures a life convcrfant with generation ; and the third, how they 
divide and permit in a fcparate manner a life feparate from generation. And with re- 
fpe6l to Xanihus, Ariftotle relates, that the fkin of the cattle that drank out of it was 
yellower than before ; and on this account perhaps the gods, who both produce and 
know the caufes of all things, thus denominate it. But the apparent caufe of its appel- 
lation perhaps was this, that its water paiTes through a drain made by the hand (on ha 
itvog %si^o7roiYiTov a-Ko:(pyig hs^srat ro v^ou^ uvxov) ; and thus by men of fuperficial concep- 
tions was called Scamandcr. Chalets, perhaps, was fo called from the ftirill and cano- 
rous, like fharp founding brafs ; for thus certainly the Chaldaeans call it, having heard 
this name from the gods. But Cymindis is from the leaping of the bird (jru^oe. tviu 
ani^TGirjoi rov o^vsov)-, and Myrine, from the foul allotted that place from the gods. 
Laflly, Batieia perhaps was thus called, through the plant which abounds in it. In 
thefe too, we have the three-fold differences of divine and human knowledge ; the effi- 

• See p. 50a 
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caclous and paffive, in Xanthus and Scamandcr; the logical and phyfical, in Myrine 
and Batieia ; and the enharmonic and unharmonic, in Chalcis and Cymindis. 

That if the nature of the gods is unfigured, uncolourcd, and unapparent, the dialec- 
tic work is npt in them, but a thing of this kind is converfant with things that fubfift in 
thefe inferior realms and about generation. 

That of the gods, fome are incorporeal, but others ufe bodies, and thefe fuch as are 
fphcrical : for the fpherical figure is peculiarly adapted to things which are converted to 
themfelvts. But of dxmons fome are good and divine, and have fpheric velxicles ; and 
others are material, and their vehicles are redilinear. 

With refpcct to our prayers, they are heard both by gods and dcemons, not exter- 
rally ; but both thefe comprehend in themfelves caufally our deliberative tendency to 
things in our power, and have a caufal knowledge of our energies. 

That there are Pans * with the feet of goats, fuch as was that which appeared to the 
courier Phillppides, as he was paffing over the mountain Parthenion ; and alfo Minerval 
fouls ufing various forms, and proximately ruling above men j fuch as was the Minerva 
which appeared to Ulyfles and Telemachus. But Panic and Minerval daemons, and 
much more the gods themfelves, are exempt from all fuch variety. 

That it is not becaufe daemons are allotted certain forms, that the men who are under 
their guardian prote£tion ai'e allotted, both in common and peculiarly, different charac- 
teriftic properties, as, for inftance, the Scythians properties different from the iEthi- 
opians, and one individual from another. But daemons that prefide over men compre- 
hend all the variety of manners in fimplicity, the mutation of figures in famenefs, and 
the difference of motions in flable power. 

That the names delivered by theologifls by which the gods call things, are from the 
gods, and not from daemons only. For the tlAngs performed in the myjieries^ are per- 
fcrmed to the gods themfelves^ and not to the damons Jujpended from them. 

That tlie gods fignify things to men, not requiring for this purpofe corporeal organs, 
but fafliioning the air according to their will : for the air being far more pbflic than wax, 
receives the impreffions of divine intclligencej which proceeds indeed from the gods with- 

* After essential heroes, there is an order of souls who proximately govern the affairs of men, and are 
d^mouiacal yLXta. <rx^.7iv, according to habitude, or alliance, but not essentially. Of this kind are the 
nymphs that s}mi)athize with water, and the Pans no^^' mentioned by Proclus. 
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out motion, but arrives to us through found and mutation. For thus we fay, that oracles 
are given by the gods, they not fpeaking, but ufing us as inftruments, and filling the 
auditory fenfe with appropriate knowledge, without percufTion and without contad. 
For they aflbciate with each other through intelledual conceptions, and know what 
pertains to each other intelledlively, but not fenfibly. 

That, as Homer fays, the fun fees and hears all things, and the apparent gods have 
both a vifive and auditory fenfe, but not externally : for they contain in themfelves, 
prior to wholes, the roots and the caufes of all things. 

That knowledge does not defcend from on high without a medium, but through 
certain media. For, as in Homer *, the knowledge of the converfation between Jupitev 
and the Sun, defcended to UlyfTes through the archangelic Hermes and Calypfo as 
media, fo Helcnus the prophet perceived the will of Apollo and Minerva, not indeed 
of the divinites who (land at the head of the Apolloniacal and Minerval feries, but of 
thofe powers of this feries that were proximate to him, and of a dxmoniacal charac- 
teriftic. 

That with refpecl to the names Aflyanaxf and Hei^or, the philofopher, looking ta 
the form and the thing fignified, calls them fimilar ; but grammarians, directing their 
attention to the matter and the fyllables, will fay that they are diflimilar. 

That it is neccflary the founder of names fhould eftablifh names looking to the forms 
of the things denominated. But this will become evident to him who looks to the 
univerfe. For as there are many pfychical defcents to this terreftrial abode, and different 
fouls are diffeminatcd according to different allotments, and engaged in different lives, 
and fince among thefe fome choofe lives correfponding to thofe of their prefiding and 
leading gods j hence fouls of this kind efpccially appear to venerate the names of their 
leaders. My meaning is this : fouls that proceed from the Minerval feries, and preferve 
unchanged the form of life adapted to this order, at the fame time exhibit themfelves by 
an energy and appellation correfponding to the idiom of the goddefs. But fouls that 
defcend indeed from this order, and yet choofe a life by no means adapted to it, employ 
likewife foreign and cafual names. Hence, as it appears to me, Bacchufes, Efculapiufes,. 
Mercuries, and Herculefes, having the fame names with their prefiding gods, have pro- 

» See the twelfth book of the aiyssey. t See p. 501. 

ceeded 
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ceeded Into thefe terreftrial places, accompanied with the infpiring influence of the gods, 
neither changing the form of the life, nor the appellation of their proper leaders. They 
fay then, that Hercules, who was called Alcides by his mortal parents, was called 
Hercules by the Pythian deity, through his alliance to the Herculean order and divinity. 
For deity gives an appropriate name to man, looking to his whole feries and life, which 
he produces into energy. 

That it is requifite to confider the names of things borne along in generation, either 
by looking to all caufes, as well fuch as are total, as thofe that are partial, as well thofe 
that are remote, as thofe that are proximate to generated natures i as, for inftance, horle 
confidered as a whole, and that which is proximate and corruptible ; or it is neceflary 
to confider them looking only to more excellent and perfe<^ natures, which poifefs in- 
variable reditude, and which entirely rule over matter j and of this kind are univerfals. 
For when an ox is generated from an horfe, the partial nature is fubdued, and on this 
account a horfe is not generated ; but whole nature vanquiflies, and on this account an 
ox is generated. For whence is the form of the ox derived, unlefs nature fimply con- 
fidered fubdues. Hence Plato does not now fimply call things of this kind, rs^roc, but 
as it were ti^tx, as not being entirely contrary to nature. 

That he who intends to etymologize ought to know, in the firft place, the differences 
of dialeds ; and, in the fecond place, the ufe of the poets. In the third place, he mufl 
diftinguifh fimple from compofitc names. In the fourth place, he muft unfold names in 
a manner accommodated to things themfelves. In the fifth place, it is neceflfary that he 
Ihould obferve the different ufe of names. In the fixth place, he ought to know the 
properties of words, fuch as apocopies, fyncopies, ellipfes, pleonafms, and the like. In 
the fevcnth place, he ought to know the idioms of the elements ; for from thefe, as 
extremes, the reditude of names and their alliance to things is demonftrated. In 
the eighth place, it is neceffary that he fhould diftinguifh ambiguities, and fuch names 
a^ are homonymous ; for the truth of names is retained through thefe. Further ftill, 
it is neceffary to know names which deviate from their origin. And fuch is the critical 
knowledge which he who etymologizes ought to poffefs. 

That Socrates now appropriately introduces the words d^o^ikiv* and i^yvi<Ti9ioy, i. e. dear 

• See ]). 504. 

to 
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to divinity, and mindful of divinity ; for the alliance of fouls to divinity is effected 
through the love of a divine nature, and the recolle£lion of the hyparxis of deity ; and 
to fouls of this kind only does it belong to have paternal and intellc6lual names. But 
names, vi^hich are the offspring of generation, belong to thofe who embrace an indefi- 
nite and material life. 

That names being two-fold, one kind belonging to things perpetual, which are efta- 
blifhed according to fcience, and another to things corruptible, and which are the fub- 
jeds of doubt, it is not likely that fathers /hould have given their fons inaufpicious. 
names, fuch as Oreftes, Atreus, Tantalus, nor is it probable that they foreknew what 
would be the life of their children in future : for the phyfiognomic ai$ is attended with 
great obfcurity, and efpecially when exercifed on thofe that are juft bom. Of all 
thefe doubts, therefore, Socrates delivers to us moft clear rules of folution : for men are 
unacquainted with the unapparent periods of fouls, and the appetites (o^s^sig) which 
they poffefled prior to generation, in which nearly the whole of adlions is compre- 
hended. Hence they are not judges of the reftitude of names coordinate to every form 
of life. Gods therefore and diemons, who caufally comprehend the powers and energies 
of fouls, clearly know how to impofe names adapted to the refpe6live lives of fouls. 
And as they diflribute every other allotment to them according to their defert, fo alfo 
their names. But fmce we every where confider fortune as the caufe of the coordina- 
tion of things which appear to be difordered, here alfo this is to be confidered as the 
moft proper principle. For fathers, looking to memory or hope, or fomething of this 
kind, give names to their children ; but fortune gives them names after another man- 
ner, through a fymphony with their lives. Agamemnon therefore called his fon Oreftes, 
not through rufticity of manners, but through impulfe (W tyiv o^^nv) and facility of mo- 
tion (jvnivYitruxv)^ nioi(yci to o^siv from rujhing^ or rather {xovn/eeirjg (o^oci) in him fuch-like 
marks or tokens of nature ; or from wiihing that he might become a charadler of this 
kind. Fortune, however, after another manner, and more truly, allotted him this 
name: for it unfolds his whole life. Hence Socrates, from this caufe, thinks fit to 
etymologize his name, but not from a mere human caufe ; for he faw that this accord- 
ed better with the thing. Much more therefore is fortune productive of the proximate 
caufe of the reditude of names ; and when this proximate ca^fe errs, nothing hinders 
the whole caufe, which belongs to fortune, from acting rightly j fince the fame thing 

VOL. V. 4 Q , takes 
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takes place in nature. For when a partial nature ads rightly, whole nature much more 
^£ks with reditude j but when a partial nature wanders from the mark, whole nature is 
neverthelefs able to a£l with reditude. Nor let any one think that this fortune is an 
irrational and indefinite caufe : for its work looks to intelled. And a divine, or demo- 
niacal power, leaves nothing deftitute of its proper fuperintendence, but directs all, 
and the very lafl of our energies, to a good puipofe, and to the order of the univerfe. 
For we are fupernally moved from more excellent caufes, who are able, from our 
eflence, as if from the Hern of a ifhip, to pilot all our concerns. Plato therefore intro- 
duces this as one caufe of the right pofition of names ; but he confiders as another caufe 
poets ading under the influence of divine infpiration, looking to the accidental adiona 
of men, and through thefe as it were fagacioufly analyzing and difcovering their pro- 
per names. What then hinders but that poets, looking to the bold deed of Orefles 
towards his mother, may have called him Oreftes, as o^stoy, mountainous, 2Lnd/avage 
(joty^iO)i\ and without fruit (ax«^cv), as having cut off the principle of his proper 
generation ; and that they fhould have delivered this name to the Greeks ? 

That Plato, in etymologizing, always firft indicates by itfelf the thing fignified ; and 
afterwards that which is afliniilated to the thing, and which fubfifts as a veftige of it in 
the fyllables of the name. Thus in the name of Oreftes* he fiift fays, that it fignifies 
tbejavage and the rufiic (jo ^r^^ioohs, kui to oty^iov), and afterwards he adds, to o^siov, the 
mountainous, which fubfifts in the fyllables. And in the name of Agamemnon, having 
firft faid that it fignifies to labour and endure, he adds, he was therefore a good man, 
%iot. TYjv s7niiQvr,v^ And this he docs in all the other names. 

That Plato, in his etymologies, defpifing the matter, but being efpecially attentive to 
the form of names, fays that the name Agamemnonf was compofed from the admirar 
ble (ttc^ to ocyouTzoi), and not from the too much (ou ivu^ to ccyuv). But grammarians, 
as paying attention moftly to the matter, and not feeing the form of life, very properly 
etymologize this name from the contrary* 

That Plato indicates that our very being is in foul, and not in body, by looking to 
names from pfychical idioms, and not from fuch as are corporeal. 

That tlie divine Plato in what is here faid aflifts us with refped tc^ our morals, fmce 

• See p. 504. t See p. 505. 
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he delivers to us OrePt'es, Agamemnon, and Atreus, as men vehement, irrafcible, and 
avengers. But fincc the firfl: of thefe fmncd againft his mother, and the hid towards his 
children, hence they are very properly blamed. But Agamemnon is called by him 
admirable and praife-worthy, becaufe he exerted his vehemence on the naturally hoftile 
race of the Barbarians. 

That the particulars relpecling Pelops teach us, firft, to defpife appearances, and to 
look to the whole periods of fouls ; and to be remifs with refpecl to human affairs, but 
flrenuous with refpe(5l to virtue and tilings divine. And, in the fecond place, they teach 
us that children partake of the punifhment belonging to the crimes of their anceflors. 
For fouls, through their coordination * with the unjuft, become partakers of injuflice ; 
their bodies alfo confift from bafe feedj and their external concerns receive their beginning 
from crimes. Socrates in the Phsedrus fays, that the teleflic art is able to purify thefe, 
liberating them from their prefent evils through the worfhip of divinity. 

That the narration concerning Tantalus f obfcurely fignifies a foul elevated through 
coi . mplation to the intelligible (for the intelligible is the nutriment of the gods)j but 
falling ''rom the intelligible place to earth, and communicating his intelle£lual life which 
remai; recently perfeded (ysoTEXyi) with the multitude of the irrational nature. Hence 
he ; i faid to be the fon of Jupiter. For every recently-perfefted foul falls from the 
court of Jupiter into generation j and on this account, Jupiter is the father of gods and 
men. Such a foul too, being enfolded with the evils which are here, and alTociating 
with images inftead of realities, is faid to fuffer punifhment in Hades -, having much of 
the terreftrial, flony, and material fufpcnded from its nature, through which its intel- 
ledual part is buried. It is likewife in want of all divine fruits, pofleirmg the mere 
imaginations of them, and falling from the true and clear apprehenfion of them. 

That the allotment of a certain name to a certain life is the work of the foul, but the 
general adoption of this name is from Fame. For Fame, according to Homer, is the 
angel of Jupiter. 

That Socrates from divine names, which are flatues of the gods, recurs analytically to 

* The souls of such children, therefore, as are punished for die crimes of their parents, are, from their 
coordination, naturally allied to the disposition of their parents j and dirough this alliance become just 
objects of punishment. 

t See p. 505. 
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the powers and energies of the gods : for he leaves their effences, as being inefiable and 
unknown, to be alone furveyed by the flower of intellea*. 

That Jupiter is not/aid to he, but is the father of thofe who genuinely preferve the 
proper form of life, fuch as Hercules and the Diofcuri ; but of thofe who are never at 
any time able to convert themfelves, to a divine nature, he never is nor \sjaid to be the 
father. Such therefore as having been partakers of a certain energy above human 
nature, have again fallen into thefea of dijjimilitude\, and for honour among men have 
embraced error towards the gods, — of thefe Jupiter is /aid to be the father. 

That the paternal caufe orighiates fapemally from the intelligible and occult gods j 
for there the firft fathers of wholes fubfift j but it proceeds through all the intelleftual 
gods into the demiurgic order. For Timaeus celebrates this order, as at the fame time 
fabrkative and paternal \ fmce he calls Jupiter the demiurgus 2X\A father. The fathers 
however who are fuperior to the one fabrication are called gods of gods, but the demi- 
urgus is the father of gods and men. Further ftill, Jupiter is faid to be peculiarly the 
father of fome, as of Hercules, who immutably preferve a Jovian and ruling life during, 
their converfe with the realms of generation. Jupiter therefore is triply father, of gods, 
partial fouls, and of fouls that embrace an intelledual and Jovian life. The intelle^lual 
order of the gods, therefore, is fupernaily bounded by the king } of the total divine genera, 
and who has a paternal tranfcendency with refpeO: to all the intelledual gods. This 
king, according to Orpheus, is called by the bleffed immortals that dwell on lofty 
Olympius, Phanes Protogonus. But this order proceeds through the three Nighrs, 
and the celeftial orders into the Titannic or Saturnian feries, where it firft feparates itfelf 
from the fathers, and changes the kingdom of the Synoches%, for a diftributive goverment 
of wholes, and unfolds every demiurgic genus of the gods, from all the above-mentioned 
ruling and royal caufes, but proximately from Saturn the leader of the Titannic orders. 
Prior however to other fabricators (hf^iovfyoi) it unfolds Jupiter, who is allotted the 
unical ftrength of the whole demuirgic feries, and who produces and gives fubfiftence ta 

* That is, by tlie summit^ or one of oiu nature^ through which vc become united with divinity, 
t Plato^ in llie Politicus, thus calls the realms of generation, i. e. tlie wiiole of a \is.ible nature. 
X That is, intelligible intellect, tlie extremity of tlie intelligible order. 

§ That is, the divinities who coqjpose the midtUe of that order of gods^ which is denominated intelligible 
and at the same time intejlectual. 
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all unapparent and apparent natures. And he is indeed intelledual according to the 
order in which he ranks, but he produces the fpecies and the genera of beings into the 
order of fenfibles. He is likewife filled with the gods above himfelf, but imparts from 
himfelf aprogreflion into being to all mundane natures- Hence Orpheus* reprefents him 
fabricating every celeflial race, making the fun and moon, and the other ftarry gods, 
together with the fublunary elements, and diverfifying the latter with forms, which 
before had a difordered fubfiflence. He likewife reprefents him prefiding over the gods 
who are diftributed about the whole world, and who are fufpended from him ; and in 
the charader of a legiflator afligning diftributions of providence in the univerfe, according 
to defert, to all the mundane gods. Homer too, following Orpheus, celebrates him as 
the common father of gods and men, as leader and king, and as the fupreme of rulers* 
He alfo fays that all the multitude of mundane gods is collected about him, abides in and: 
is perfected by him. For all the mundane gods are converted to Jupifer through Themis^ 

Zsvg h ^s^UTTU xeKsvas Bsovg, ayo^'i^v h ■noiXcO-o'oii 

^l>oi7y}a-a<ra KsXivas Aiog Trpog lu^ux, UEic^ui' 

i. e. " But Jupiter orders Themis to call the gods to council ; and flie directing her courfe 
every where, commands them to go to the houfe of Jupiterf." All of them therefore are 
excited according to the one will of Jupiter, and become hogivlov {, within Jupiter, as the 
poet fays. Jupiter too, again feparates them within himfelf, according to two coordina- 
tions, and excites them to providental energies about fecondary natures 5 he at the fame 
time, as Timaeus fays, abiding after his accuftomed manner, 

i. e. *'Thus fpoke Saturnian Jupiter, and excited inevitable war." Jupiter however is 

* As what is here said from Orpheus concerning Jupiter is very remarkable, and is no where else to be 
foand, I give the original for the sake of tlie learned reader. AiO xa* Op^evi hf^ovpyow-'a, y.t-y scvrov rr^v 
ovryviicv rxa-xy yeveay irapx^i^MO-i^ v.<n r,Xiov nroiovvra. xact <TiKr{\/T;v, xa< twi olXXo'JS a,<rrujovs ^£Ovs' h^ixiy^p' 
y.-yy-rcc ^e ra nroo-eXyr^v a-roi^eix, xui ^nzxpiyovTcc rots eihtnv arccKtw; ty^^vra. ifporspoy crupas $' spc-rayra 
^iMv trspi oXov ro-/ xo^acx eif aiiov cc'/r^crY/^xeya^jXcci ^laha-ixohrowrA Tratrj roij ayxoo-^joi; ^£c»; xar' a^<aK 
l,7.-rjiJ.Ci§ rtis iv rivnic/.vri trf-ovoia.;. 

t Uiad. XX. V. 4. i Sec the 14th line. ^ I^i^- v. 32. 

feparate 
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feparate and exempt from all mundane natures ; whence alfo the moH: total and leading 
of the other gods, though they appear to have in a certain refpefl: equal authority with 
Jupiter, through a progreffion from the fame caufes, yet call him fether. . For both 
Neptune and Juno celebrate him by this appellation. And though Juno fpeaks to him 
as one who is of the fame order, 

Ka/ yu^ eyo Bsog ^i^i' ysj/oj 5c ^i s)>9ev o^fv (roi 
'Koii'^IJiS Tr^sa-^VTCXTijy tsksto v.^jVog oiyKv7^o^^7ig** 

i. e. " For I alfo am a divinity, and Saturn of infleded council endowed mc with the 
greateft dignity, when he begat me.'* And though Neptune fays, 

Xsvg y.cci ryod^ T^ncnTog yA'iSrjg £vs^oi<nv avcca-a-cuvf' 

i. e. *' For we are three brothers from Saturn, whom Rhea bore, Jupiter and I, and the 
third is Pluto, who governs the infernal realms.*' Yet Jupiter is called father by both 
thefe divinities ; and this becaufe he comprehends in himfelf the one and impartible 
caufe of all fabrication ; is prior to the Satumian triad {; conneftedly contains the three 
fathers ; and comprehends on all fides the vivification of Juno. Hence, at the fame time 
that this goddefs gives animation to the univerfe, he alfo together with other gods gives 
fubfiflence to fouls. Very properly therefore do we fay that the dcmiurgus in the 
Timaeus is the mighty Jupiter. For he it is who produces mundane intellefts and fouls, 
who adorns all bodies with figures and numbers, and inferts in them one union, and an 
indiffoluble friendfhip and bond. For Night alfo in Orpheus advifes Jupiter to employ 
things of this kind in the fabrication of the univerfe, 

i, e. But when your power around tlie whole has spread 
A strong coercive bond.— — — 

The proximate bond indeed of mundane natures, is that which fubfifts through analogy ; 

* Iliad, iv. 58. -}• Iliad, xv. v. 1S7. 

X For the Saturnian triad belongs to that order of gods which is called supermundane, and which im- 
mediately subsists after tlie intellectual order j so tliat the Jupiter who ranks at the bummit of tliis triad 

U diftercnt from and inferior to the demlurgus. 

but 
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but the more peifcd bond is derived from intelled and foul. Hence Timaeus calls the 
communion of the elements through analogy, and the indiiToluble union from life, a 
bond : for he fays animals were generated bound with animated bonds. But a more 
venerable bond than thefe fubfifts from the demiurgic will. " For my will,'* fays Jupiter 
in the Timceus, " is a greater and more principle bond," &c. 

Firmly adhering, therefore, to this conception refpeding the mighty Jupiter, viz. that 
he is the demiurgus and father of the univerfe, that he is an all-perfed imparticipable* in- 
telledl:, and that he fills all things both with other goods, and with life, let us furvey 
how from names Socrates unfolds the myilic truth concerning this divinity. Tiraaeu^ 
then fays that it is difficult to know the eflence of the demiurgus, and Socrates now fays, 
that it is not eafy to underfland his name, which manifefts his power and energy. 

That our foul knows partibly, the impartible nature of the energy of the gods, and 
that which is charafterizcd by unity in this energy, in a multiplied manner : and this 
efpecially takes place about the demiurgus, who expands intelledual forms, and calls 
forth intelligible caufes, and evolves them to the fabrication of the univerfe. For Par- 
menides charaderizes him by famenefs and difference. According to Homer two tubs 
are placed near him j and the mofl myftic tradition, and the oracles of the gods, fay 
that the duad is feated with him. For thus they fpeak : " He poffeffes both ; con- 
taining intelligibles in intelled, but introducing {enk to the worlds." Thefe oracles 
likewife call him twice beyond^ and twice there Qm; STrsx^/va, v.oci hg eku), and, in Ihorty 
they celebrate him through the duad. For the demiurgus comprehends in himfelf 
unitedly every thing prolific f, and which gives fubfiflence to mundane natures.. Very 
properly therefore is his name two-fold, of which Ita. manifefts the eauje through whichx 
and this is paternal goodnefs ; but ^y«i fignifies vivification^ the firft caufes of which ia 
the univerfe the demiurgus unically comprehends. The former, too, is a fymbol of the. 
Saturnian and paternal ferics i but the latter of the vivific and maternal Rhea. So far 
likewife as Jupiter receives the whole of Saturn, he gives fubfiftence to a triple elTence, 
the impartible, the partible, and that which fubfifts between thefe; but according^ 
to the Rhea which he contains in himfelf, he fcatters, as from a fountain, intel- 
lectual, pfychical, and corporeal life. But by his demiurgic powers and energies, he- 

* That is, he is not an intellect consubsistent with soul.. 

t And the duad, considered as a divine Ibrm or idea, is the sourse of fecundity. 

gives. 
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gives a formal fubfiftence to thefe and feparates them from forms of a prior order, and 
from each other. He is alfo the ruler and king of all things ; and is exempt from 
the three demiurgi. For they, as Socrates fays in the Gorgias, divide the kingdom 
of their father ; but Jupiter/ the demiurgus, at once without divifion reigns over the 
three, and unically governs them. 

He is therefore the caufe of the paternal triad, and of all fabrication ; but he con- 
nededly contains the three demiurgi. And he is a king indeed, as being coordinated 
with the fathers ; but a ruler» as being proximately eftablifhed above the demiurgic 
triad, and comprehending the uniform caufe of it. Plato, tliercfore, by confidering his 
name in two ways, evinces that images receive partibly the unical caufes of paradigms, 
and that this is adapted to him who eftablilhes the intelleftual duad in himfelf. For he 
gives fubfiftence to two-fold orders, the celeftial and the fuperceleftial ; whence alfo tlie 
theologift Orpheus fays, that his fceptre confifts of four and twenty meafures, as ruling 
over a two-fold twelve *. 

That the foul of the world gives life to altermotive natures ; for to thefe it becomes 
the fountain and principle of motion, as Plato fays in the Phasdrus and Laws. But the 
4emiurgus fimply imparts to all things life divine, intelledual, pfychical, and that which 
is divifible about bodies. No one however (hould think that the gods in their genera- 
tions of fecondary natures are diminifhed j or that they fuftain a divifion of their pro- 
per eflence in giving fubfiftence to things fubordinate ; or that they expofe their progeny 
to the view, externally to themfelves in the fame manner as the caufes of mortal offspring. 
Nor, in fhort, muft we fuppofe that they generate with motion or mutation, but that, 
abiding in themfelves, they produce by their very elTence pofterior natures, comprehend 
on all fides their progeny, and fupernally perfed the productions and energies of their 
offspring. Nor again, when it is faid that gods are the fons of more total gods, muft it 
be fuppofcd that they are disjoined from more antient caufes, and are cut off from a 
union with them ; or that they receive the idiom of their hyijnrxis through motion, and 
an indefinitenefs converting itfelf to bound. For there is nothing Irrationnl and without 

* The twelve gods who first subsist 'n the Liberatedox mpcrcelestial order, nnd who are di\idcd hito four 
triads, are Jupiter, Ncpiunc, Vulcan 3 \'esLa, Minervn, Mars j Ceres, Juno, Diana; a r.d Mercury, Venus, 
Apollo. The first of these ix\dd^\s f ah rkative; the second, (hfcniive ; the third, viri/ic; and the touith, 

meafure 
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meafure, in the natures fuperior to us. But we muft conceive that their progreflions 
are effeded through fimilitude ; and that there is one communion of effence, and an 
indivifible continuity of powers and energies between the fons of gods and their fathers j 
all thofe gods that rank in the fecond order being eftablifhed in fuch as are more antient ; . 
and the more antient imparting much of perfedion, vigour, and efficacious produftion to 
the fubordinate. And after this manner we muft underftand that Jupiter is faid to be 
the fon of Saturn. For Jupiter being the demiurgic intelledb, proceeds from another 
Intellect, fuperior and more uniform, which increafes indeed its proper intellections, but 
converts the multitude of them to union j and multiplies its intelledual powers, but 
elevates their all-various evolutions to impartible faraenefs. Jupiter, therefore, proxi- 
mately eflablifhing a communion with this divinity, and being filled from him with total 
intelledual good, is very properly faid to be the fon of Saturn, both in hymns and invo- 
cations, as unfolding into light that which is occult, expanding that which is contraded, 
and dividing that which is impartible in the Saturnian monad ; and as emitting a fecond 
more partial kingdom, inftead of that which Is more total, a demiurgic inftead of a 
paternal dominion, and an empire which proceeds every where inftead of that which 
ftably abides in itfelf. 

Why does Socrates apprehend the name of king Saturn* to be u^p/o-T/xoy, in/blent ^ and 
looking to what does he aflert this ? We reply, that according to the ^oets/atiety (xopoj) is 
the caufe of infolence ; for they thus denominate immoderation and repletion ; and they 
fay that Satiety brought forth Infolence (jJ^piv <p«<nv hktsi xopog). He, therefore, who 
looks without attention to the name of Saturn, will confider it as fignifying infolence. 
For to him who fuddenly hears it, it manifefts fatiety and repletion. Why, therefore, 
fmce a name of this kind is expreffive of infolence, do we not pafs it over in filence, 
as not being aufpicious and adapted to the gods ? May we not fay that the royal feriesf 

- of 
* See p. 506. 

t This royal scries consists of Phanes, Night, Heaven, Saturn, Jupiter, Bacchus. ** Antient theolcgists,** 

says Syrianus (in his Commentary on the l4th book of Aristotle's Metaphysics), "assert tliat Night and 

Heaven reigned, and prior to these the mighty father of Night and Heaven, who distributed the world to gods 

and mortals, and who first possessed royal authority, the illustrions Ericapaeus : 

VOL. V. 4 R Night 
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of the gods, beginning from Phanes, and ending in Bacchus, and producing the fame 
fceptre fupemally, as far as to the laft kingdom ; Saturn being allotted the fourth royal 
order, aj^ears, according to the fabulous pretext, differently from the other kings, to 
have received the fceptre infolently from Heaven, and to have giveh it to Jupiter ? For 
Night receives the fceptre from Phanes ; Heaven derives from Night the dominion over 
wholes; and Bacchus, who is the laft king of the gods, receives the kingdom from 
Jupiter. For the father (Jupiter) eftablilhes him in the Joyal throne, puts into his 
hand the fceptre, and makes him the king of all the mundane gods. " Hear me, ye 
gods, I place over you a king.*' 

(ays Jupiter to the junior gods. But Saturn alone, perfectly deprives Heaven of the 
kingdom, and concedes dominion to Jupiter, cutting and being cut off as the fable fays,i 
Plato, therefore, feeing this fucceffion, which in Saturn is called by thedlogifts infolent- 
(vQpio-TiXT}), thought it worth while to mention the appearance of infolence in the name ; 
that from this he might evince the name is adapted to the god, and that it bears an 
image of the infolence which is afcribed to him in fables. At the fame time he teaches 
lis to refer mythical devices to the truth concerning the gods, and the apparent abfur- 
dity which they contain, to fcientific conceptions. 

That fjbe greaiy when afcribed to the gods, muft ndt be confidered as belonging ta 

Niglit succeeded Ericapacus, in the hands of whom she has a septre : 

To Night, Heaven succeeded, who first reigned over the god» after mother Night ; 

Chaos transcends the habitude of sovereign dominion r and, with respect to Jupiter,'the Oracles given to him 
by Night aianifestly call him not die first, but the fifth immortal king of the gods i 

According to these theologists, therefore, that principle which is most eminently the first, is the one or /A# 
good, after which, according to Pytliagoras, are tliose two principles ^Etber and Chaos, which are superior to 
the possession of sovereign dominion. In the next place succeed the first and occult genera of the gods, in 
which first shines forth the father and king of all wholes, iind whoiUj on this account, they call Phanes." 

interval. 
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interval, but as fubfifting intelledually, and accordmg to the power of caufe, but not 
according to partible tranfcedency. But why docs Plato now call Saturn 5/«vo/a, the 
dianoetic part of the foul ? May we not fay, that it is becaufe he looks to the multitude 
of intelkaual conceptions in him, the orders of intelliglbles, and the evolution of forms 
which he contains ; fmce alfo in the Timaeus he reprefents the demiurgic intelled as 
reafoning, and making the world, dianoetically energizing ; and this in confequence of 
looking to his partible and divided intelledions, according to which he fabricates not 
only wholes but parts ? When Saturn however is called intelled, Jupiter has the order 
of the dianoetic part : and when again, Saturn is called the dianoetic part, we mull fay 
that he is fo called according to analogy with reference to a certain other intellect of at 
higher order. Whether therefore you are willing to fpeak of intelligible and occult 
intelled, or of that which unfolds into light (jK<potyTo^tKo^ >oug\ or of that which con- 
nededly contains (a-wsKTiXos vovg), or of that which imparts perfe£bion* (rf Aar/oupyof wuf), 
Saturn will be as the dianoetic part to all thefe : for he produces united intelledion 
into multitude, and fills himfelf wholly with excited intelligibles. Whence alfo he is faid 
to be the leader of the Titannic race, and the fource of all-various feparation and diverfify- 
ing power. And perhaps Plato here primarily delivers two-fold interpretations of the name 
of the Titans, which Jamblichus and Amelius afterwards adopted. For the one inter- 
prets this name from the Titans extending their powers to all things ; but the other from 
fomething inJetHle {ira^u to n utojjlov), becaufe the divifion and feparation of wholes into 
parts receives [its beginning from the Titans. Socrates, therefore, now indicates both 
thefe interpretations, by aflerting of the king of the Titans, that he is a cfrfain great 
dianoetic power. For the term great is a fymbol of power pervading to all things j but 
the term a certain^ of power proceeding to the moft partial natures. 

That the name Saturn is now triply analyzed, of which the firft aflerting this god to be 
the plenitude of intelledual good, and to be the fatiety of a divine intelled, from its 
conveying an image of the fatiety and repletion which are reprobated by the many, 13 
ejeded as infolcnt. The fecond alfo, which exhibits the hnperfed and the puerile, is in 

* Of these intellects, the first is Phanes, the ficcond Heaven, the third Earth, and the fourth the Sub- 
celestial Arch, which is celebrated in the Phaedrus, viz. vivs yoy^rfis f avijf, ex<p<Kyropir.os yovg ovpacyo^, 
civsxUKOc XU-; 7J yYj, rsXiVi^vpyos $£ yfi^ ri lit" 9-jpxyiOS 0,^15. 

■i R 2 like 
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like manner reje£led. But the third, which celebrates this god as full of purity, and as 
the leader of undefiled intelligence, and an undeviating life, is approved. For king 
Saturn is intelleft, and the fupplier of all intelleaual life i but he is an intelled exempt 
from coordination with fenfibles, immaterial and feparate, and converted to himfelf 
He likewife converts his progeny, and after producing them into light, again em- 
bofoms and firmly eftabliihes them in himfelf. For the demiurgus of the univerfe 
though he is a divine intelleft, yet he orderly arranges fenfibles, and provides for fub- 
ordinate natures. But the mighty Saturn is eifentialized in feparate intellection, and 
which tranfcend wholes. " For the fire which is beyond the firfl," fays the Oracle, " does 
not incline its power downwards." But the demiurgus is fufpended and proceeds from 
Saturn, being himfelf an intelleft fubfifling about an immaterial intelle<^, energizing 
about it as the intelligible, and producing that which is occult in it, into the apparent. 
For the maker of the world is an intelle£t of intelledb. And it appears to me, that as 
Si^Mrn is the fummit of thofe gods that are properly called intelleftual, he is intellect 
as with reference to the intelligible genus of gods. For all the intelledual adhere to 
the intelligible genus of gods, and are conjoined with them through intelleclions. " Ye 
who underftand the fupermundane paternal profundity," fays the Hymn to them. 
But Saturn is intelligible, with reference to all the intelleftual gods. Purity, therefore, 
indicates this impartible and imparticipable tranfcendency of Saturn. For the not coming 
into contad with matter, the impartible, and an exemption from habitude, are fignified by 
purity. Such indeed is the tranfcendency of tliis god with refpeft to all coordination with 
things fubordinate, and fuch his undefiled union with the intelligible, that he does not 
require a Curetic guard, like Rhea, Jupiter, and Proferpine. For all thefe, through 
their progreflions into fecondary natures, require the immutable defence of the Curetes. 
But Saturn being firmly eflablifhed in himfelf, and haftily withdrawing himfelf from all 
fubordinate natures, is eftablifhed above the guardianfhip of the Curetes. He contains 
.however the caufe of thefe uniformly in himfelf : for this purity, and the undefiled 
which he pofTeiTes, give fubfiftence to all the progreflions of the Curetes. Hence, in the 
Oracles, he is faid to comprehend the firfl fountain of the Amilicli, and to ride on ali 
the others. " The intelled of the father riding on attenuated rulers, they become re- 
fulgent with the furrows of inflexible and implacable Ere." 

Neuf 
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He is therefore pure intelle£f, as giving fubfiftence to the undefiled order, and as being 
the leader of the whole intelledual feries. 

Wis K^UTOCtoV TfVSVlUC TToAwV TTV^MV STTSKSMX, 

I. e. " From him leap forth the implacable thunders, and the prefter-capacious bofoms 
of the all-fplendid ftrength of the father-begotten Hecate, together with the environed 
flower df fire, and the ftrong fpirit which is beyond the fiery poles.'* 

For he convolves all the hebdomad of the fountains *, and gives fubfiflence to it, 
from his unical and intelligible fummit. For he is, as the Oracle fays, a/A/inu/Atw.jf, 
uncut into fragments, uniform, and undiftributed, and conne£ledIy contains all the 
fountains, converting and uniting all of them to himfelf, and being feparate from all 
things with Immaculate purity. Hence he is xo^ovcu^, as an immaterial and pure intel- 
lect, and as eftablifhing himfelf In the paternal filence. He is alfo celebrated as the 
father of fathers. Saturn therefore is a father, and intelligible, as with reference to the 
intellectual gods. 

That every intelledl either abides, and is then intelligible, as being better than mo- 
tion ; or it is moved, and is then intelledual ; or it is both, and is then intelligible, 
and at the fame time intelledual. The firft of thefe is Phanes ; the fecond, which is 
alone moved, is Saturn j and the third, which is both moved and permanent, is 
Heaven. 

That Saturn, from his impartible, unical, paternal, and beneficent fubfiflence in the 
intelledual orders, has been confidered by fome as the fame with the one caufe of all 
things. He is however only analogous to this caufe, juft as Orpheus calls the firft caufe 
Time (xpovcj), nearly homonymoufly with Saturn (Kpovog). But the oracles of the gods 

* That is, of tlie whole intellectual order, which consists of Saturn, Rliea, Jupiter, the three Curetes, 
and the separating monad Ocean. 

characterize 
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chara6berize this deity by the epithet of the cnce (tw a7r«|) ; calling him once beyond 
(«TO^ gTTfXf/va). For the once is allied to the one. 

That Heaven*^ the father of Saturn, is an intelle£l^, underftanding himfelf indeed, 
but united to the firfl intelligibles ; in which he is alfo firmly eflablifhed ; and connea- 
edly contains all the intelle6lual orders, by abiding in intelligible union. This god too 
is conneSlive^ juft as Saturn is of Tifeparating idiom; and on this account he \s father. 
For conneding precede feparating caufes ; and the intelligible and at the fame time in- 
telledual, fuch as are iiitelleaual only. Whence alfo Heaven being the Synocheys 
{<TV)ioyjMq) of wholes, according to one union, gives fubfiflence to the Titannic feries, 
and prior to this, to other orders of the gods; fome of which abide only in him, which 
he retains in himfelf, but others both abide and proceed, which he is faid to have 
concealed, after they were unfolded into light. And after all thefe, he gives fubfifl- 
ence to thofe divine orders, which proceed into the univerfe, and are feparated from 
their father. For he produces two-fold monads, and triads, and hebdomads, equal in 
number to the monads. Thefe things however will be invefligated more fully elfe- 
where. But this deity is denominated according to the fnnilitude of the apparent Hea- 
ven. For each of them compreffes and connects all the multitude which it contains, 
and caufes the fympathy and connexion of the whole world to be one. For connexion is 
fecond to unifying power, and proceeds from it. In the Phaedrus therefore Plato de- 
livers to us the produdion of all fecondary natures by Heaven, and fhows us how this 
divinity leads upwards and convolves all things to the intelligible. He likewife teaches 
us what its fummit is, what the profundity of its whole order, and what the boundary 
of the whole of its progrefTion. Here therefore, invelligating the truth of things from 
names, he declares its energy with refpe£t to things more elevated and fmiple, and 
which are arranged nearer to the one. He alfo clearly appears here to confider the order 
of Heaven as intelligible, and at the fame time intellectual. For if it fees things on 
high, it energizes intelledually, and there is prior to it the intelligible genus of gods, 
to which looking it is intelledual ; juft as it is intelligible to the natures which proceed 
from it. What then are the things on high which it beholds ? Is it not evident that 
they are the fupercelellial place, an effence without colour, without figure, and without 

• See p. 507. 

the 
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the touch, and all the intelligible extent ? An extent comprehending, as Plato would 
fay, intelligible animals, the one caufe of all eternal natures, and the occult principles 
of thefe ; but as the followers of Orpheus would fay, bounded by .^ther upwards, and by 
Phanes downward. For all between thefe two gives completion to the intelligible 
order. But Plato now calls this both fingularly and plurally; fmce all things are 
there united, and at the fame time each is feparated peculiarly j and this according to 
the higheft u?iion and feparation. 

With refpeft to the term y.£Tsoopo^oyoi, i. e. /ho/i? who dijccurje on fuhlime affairs •, 
we mud now confider it in a manner adapted to thofe who choofe an anagogic life, who 
live intelleftually, and who do not gravitate to earth, but fublimely tend to a theoretic 
life. For that which is called Earth there, maternally gives fubfiftence to fuch things 
as Heaven, which is coordinate to that Earth, produces paternally. And he who ener- 
gizes there, may be pr( oerly called /xfTswpoAoyog, or, one who dijcourjes about things on 
high. Heaven therefore being of a conne^ive nature, is expanded above the Satumian 
orders, and all the intr Iv^dtual feries ; and produces from himfelf all the Titannic racej 
and prior to this, th.. perfe6live and defenfive orders; and, in fhort, is the leader of 
every good to the intelledual gods. Plato therefore having celebrated Saturn for his 
intelligence, which is without habitude to mundane natures, and for his life which is 
converted to his own exalted place of furvey, now celebrates Heaven for another more 
perfed energy: for to be conjoined to more elevated natures, is a greater good than to 
be converted to onefelf. Let no one, however, think that, on this account, the above- 
mentioned energies are diftributed in the gods ; as, for inftance, that there is providence 
alone in Jupiter, a converfion alone to himfelf in Saturn, and an elevation alone to the 
mtelligible in Heaven. For Jupiter no othcrwife provides for mundane natures than by 
looking to the intelligible ; fmce, as Plato fays in the Timasus, intellect underftanding 
ideas in animal itfelf, thought it rcquifite that as many, and fuch as it there perceived, 
ihould be contained in the univerfe; but, as Orpheusf fays, with a divinely infpired 
mouth, " Jupiter fwallows his progenitor Phanes, embofoms all his powers, and becomes 

* Seep. 507. 

f ^id'Opqiiui EvOsa CToi/.d'Ti \tyuj hcci xaTXTnv.i rov v^oyovov aurou tcv (paima, xai lync^Tt i^erxi 
Tratrai avjou ra^ ^umocn^ fri/j, nai ymiai Trancx voefwj, o/airff nv weivoj vonrui, 

all 
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all things intellectually which Phancs is intellic^ibly." Saturn alfo imparts to Jupiter the 
principles of fabrication, and of providential attention to fenfibles, and underftanding 
himfelf, he becomes united to firft intelligibles, and is filled with the goods which are 
thence derived. Hence alfo the theologifl (Orpheus) fays, " that he was nurfed by 
Night *.'* If therefore the intelligible is nutriment, Saturn is replete not only with the 
intelligibles coordinated with him, but alfo with the higheft and occult intellcftions. 
Heaven himfelf alfo fills all fecondary natures with his proper goods, but guards all 
things by his own mod vigorous powers ; and the father fupernally committed to him 
the conneding and guarding the caufcs of eternal animal. But he intcllc<5l:ually per- 
ceives himfelf, and is converted to the intelligibles which he contains ; and this his in- 
telligence, Plato, in the Phaedrus, calls circulation. For as that which is moved in a 
circle is moved about its own centre, fo Heaven energizes about its own intelligible, 
according to intelledual circulation. But all the gods fubfifting in all, and each pof- 
fefling all energizes, one tranfcends more in this, and another in a different energy, 
and each is particularly chara^erized according to that in which it tranfcends. Thus 
Jupiter is charaderized by providence, and hence his name is now thus analyzed j but 
Saturn, by a converfion to himfelf, whence alfo he is injle£led counjel^ otyKvT^o^Yin^; and 
Heaven by habitude to things more excellent, from which alfo he receives his appella- 
tion. For his giving fubfiftence to a pure and the Saturnian intelled, reprefents his 
energy to the other part. But as there are many powers in Heaven, fuch as the con- 
nective, guardian, and convert! vc, you vnll find that this name is appropriately adapted 
to all thefe. For the connedive is fignified through bounding the intelledual gods ; 
fince the connedive bounds the multitude which he contains. The power which guards 
wholes fubfifts through the termination and fecurity of an intelledual cflencc. And 
the convertiye power fubfifls through converting, feeing, and intelledually energizing 
natures, to things on high. But all thefe are adapted to Heaven. For there is no fear 
that the gods will be diflipated, and that on this account they require connedive 
caufes, or that they will fuftain mutation, and that on this account they fland in need 
of the faving aid of guardian caufes ; but now Socrates at once manifefls all the powers 
of Heaven, through conveitive energy. For this is to behold things on high, to be con- 

* At9 KM Tft^tff&ai fruriv avrov o ^iohoyof tyro n^ vimroi* ** c* iravrwv 3e h^qvov vv^ n^cfsv nJ* ariTax- 
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verted to them, and through this to be conneded and defended. And it appears to 
me that Heaven poflefTes this idiom according to analogy to the intelligible eternity, and 
the intelligible wholenefs. For Timaeus particularly characterizes eternity by this, viz. 
by abiding in the one prior to it, and by being eftablifhed in the fummit of intelligibles ; 
and Socrates fays, that Heaven furveys things on high, viz. the fuperceleftial place,, 
and fuch things as are comprehended in the god-nourifhed filence of the fathers (x«/ qq-v, 
T/; 3io9^s//^w cr//»i Trs^isiXfinToit tmv ttccts^v). As therefore Parmenides fignifies each of 
thefe orders through wholenefs, the one through intelligible, and the other through in- 
tellectual wholenefs ; in like manner both Timaeus and Socrates charaderize them by 
a converfion to more excellent natures. But the converfion as well as the wholenefs is 
difterent. For that of eternity is intelligible, on which account Timaeus does not fay 
that it looks to its intelligible, but only that it flably abides. But the converfion of 
Heaven is intelledual, and on this account Socrates fays, that it fees things on high, 
and through this converts, guards, and connefts all things pofterior to itfelf. Whence 
alfo, in the Phaedrus, it is faid, by the circulation of itfelf, to lead all things to the fuper- 
celeftial place, and the fummit of the firft intelligibles. 

That there being three fathers and kings of which Socrates here makes mention, 
Saturn alone appears to have received the government from his father, and to have 
tranfmitted it to Jupiter by violence. Mythologifts therefore celebrate the fedions of 
Heaven and Saturn. But the caufe of this is, that Heaven is of the connedive, Saturn 
of the Titannic, and Jupiter of the demiurgic order. Again, the Titannic genus re- 
joices in Reparations and differences, progreflions and multiplications of powers. Saturn 
therefore, as a dividing god, feparates his kingdom from that of Heaven ; but as a pure 
Intelleft, he is exempt from a fabricative energy proceeding into matter. Hence alfo 
the demiurgic genus is again feparated from him. Seftion therefore is on both fides of 
him. For fo far as he is a Titan, he is cut off from the conneclive caufes, but fo far 
as he does not give himfelf to material fabrication, he is cut off from the demiurgus 
Jupiter. 

That with refpect to the fuperceleftial place, to which Heaven extends his intellectual 
life, fome characterize it by ineffable fymbols ; but others, after giving it a name, cele. 
brate it as unknown, neither being able to fpeak of its form or figure. And proceeds 
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ing fomewhat higher than this, they have been able to manifeft the boundary * of the 
intelligible gods by name alone. But the natures which are be)'ond this, they fignify 
through analogy alone, thefc natures being ineffable and incomprehenfible. Since 
that god who clofes the paternal order, is faid by the wife to be the only deity among the 
intelligible gods, that is denominated : and theurgy afcends as far as to this order. Since 
therefore the natures prior to Heaven, are allotted fuch a tranfcendency of uniform 
fubfiftence, that fonie of them are faid to be effable, and at the fame time inellable ; 
known, and at the fame time unknown, through their alliance to the onCy Socrates very 
properly reftrains the difcourfe about them, in confequence of names not being able to 
reprefent their hyparxcs ; and, in fliort, becaufe it requires a certain wonderful employ- 
ment, to feparate the effable and ineffable, of their hyparxis and power. He accufes 
therefore his memory, not as difbelieving in the fables, which aflert, that there are cer- 
tain more antient caufes beyond Heaven, nor as not thinking it worth while to mention 
them. For in the Phoedrus he himfelf celebrates the fuperceleflial place. But he fays 
this, becaufe the firft of beings cannot become known by the exercife of memory, and 
through phantafy, or opinion, or the dianoe'tic part. For we are alone naturally adapted 
to be conjoined to them, with the flower of intellect and the hyparxis of our effence ; 
and through thefe we receive the fenfation of their unknown nature. Socrates there- 
fore fays, that what in them is exempt, both from our gnoflic and recolIe£live life, is 
the caufe of our inability to give them a name ; for they are not naturally adapted to be 
known through niames. Theologifls likewife would not remotely fignify them, and 
through the analogy of things apparent to them, if they could be named, and appre- 
hended by knowledge. 

That Homer t does not afcend beyond the Satumian order, but evincing that Saturn 
is the proximate caufe of the demiurgus, he calls Jupiter, who is the demiurgus, the 
fon of Saturn. He alfo calls the divinities coordinate with him, Juno, Neptune, and 
Mars J and he denominates Jupiter the father of men and gods. But he does not in- 

* Tliat is PbaneSj intdligible intellect, or in the language of Plato, ayro^acv, anmal ileelf. 

f Homer however appears to have ascended as far as to the goddess Xight, or the summit of the Intel- 
ligible and at tlje same time intellectual order. See tlie extracts from Damascius, in tlic additional notes 
to the Parracnides. 
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troJuce Saturn, as either energizing, or faying any thing, but as truly ayyjuXciLYiTig, m 
confequcnce of being converted to himfelf. 

That Oipheus greatly availed himftlf of the license of fables, and manifefls every 
thing prior to Heaven by names, as far as to the firft caufe. He alfo denominates the 
ineffable, who tranfcends the intelligible unities. Time ; whether becaufe Time prefub- 
fifts as the caufe of all generation, or becaufe, as delivering the generation of true 
beings, he thus denominates the inefiable, that he may indicate tlie order of true beings, 
and the tranfcendency of the more total to the more partial ; that a fubfifkence accord- 
ing to Time may be the fame with a fubfiftence according to caufe ; in the fame man- 
ner as generation with an arranged progreflion. But Hefiod venerates many of the di- 
vine natures in filence, and does not, in (hort, name the iirft. For that what is poflc- 
rior to the firft proceeds from fomething elfe, is evident from the verfe, 

'^ Cliaos of all things was the firft produced." 

For it is perfectly impoffible that it could be produced without a caufe ; but he does 
not fay what that is which gave fubfiftencc to Chaos. He is filent indeed with refpecl 
to both the fathers ♦ of intelligibles, the exempt, and the coordinate ; for they are per- 
fcQly ineffable. And with refpect to the two coordinations, the natures which are co- 
ordinate with the one, he paffes by in filence, but thofe alone which are coordinate 
with the indefinite duad, he unfolds through genealogy. And on this account Plato 
now thinks Hefiod deferves to be mentioned, for paffing by the natures prior to Heaven, 
as being ineffable. For this alfo is indicated concerning them by the Oracles, which 
likewife add, " they poffefs myflic filence," <riy* s^s /xwrrTOJ. And Socrates himfelf, in 
the Phsedrus, calls the intelleftual perception of them, ^vr\<ng and sttotttskk, in ivhich 
nearly the whole hufinejs is ineffable and unknozun. 

That, as a difcourfe concerning the gods is triple, viz. phantaftic, like that of 
Euthyphrot, who irrationally imagined battles and ftratagems among the godsj fcientific, 
like that of Socrates ; and doxaftic, which fubfifts between thefe, and which, from the 
opinion of the founder of names, fcientifically rifes to the effence of the gods;— hence 
Socrates, perceiving that the conceptions of the muUitude about the gods were equally 

» That is to say, thejirst cause, and hound, ^liich is called by Orpheus, ^ther. 

t For the character of EuthyphrOj sec the dialogue wliicli bcar^ his name. See aKo p. 50/ of tlie Cratylus_ 
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depraved with thofe of Euthyphro, defcends from a fcientific energy to inferior concerns, 
but at the fame time elevates thofe who are detained by phantafy to a middle habit of 
apprehenfion concerning the gods. Hence, he afcribes the caufe of this defcent in fpe- 
culation to Euthyphro ; not confidcring him as the leader of this knowledge, but as one 
who, through the phantaftically prodigious nature of his difcourfe, excites to the fcientific 
inveftigation of truth. 

That every where, the extremities of a prior, are conjoined with the fummits of a 
fecondary order. Thus, for inflance, our mailer Heniies (o ha-TroTtjg f^wv fp/^);^), being 
an archangehc monad, is celebrated as a god. But Plato calls the whole extent between 
gods and men, daemons ; and they indeed are daemons by nature. Thofe dcemons 
however that are now* mentioned, together with the demigods heroes, are not dcemons 
and heroes by nature, for they do not always follow the gods -, but they are only fo 
from habitude, being fouls who naturally deliver themfelves to generation, fuch as was 
the great Hercules, and others of the like kind. But the peculiarity of heroic fouls is 
magnitude of operationj the elevated and the magnificent ; and fuch heroes it Is necef- 
fary to honour, and to perform funeral rites to their memory, conformably to the ex- 
hortation of the Athenian gueft. This heroic genus of fouls therefore does not always 
follow the gods, but Is undefiled and more Intelle£l:ual than other fouls. And it de- 
fcends indeed for the benefit of the Hfe of men, as partaking of a deftiny inclining 
downwards ; but it has much of an elevated nature, and which is properly liberated 
from matter. Hence fouls of this kind are eafily led back to the intelligible worid, in 
which they live for many periods ; while, on the contrary, the more irrational kind of 
fouls are either never led back, or this is accomplilhed with great difficulty, or continues 
for a very inconfiderable period of time. 

That each of the gods isp::rfeclly exempt from fecondary natures, and the firO:, and 
more total of daemons arc likewife cflablifhed above a habitude of this kind. They em- 
ploy however terrcflrial and partial fpiritsj in the generations of fomc of the human race ; 

not 

♦ Seep. 508. 

t Some of ihesr spirits, according to Porpl^jry, are subject to the power of evil daemons, as is evid-nt 
from the tollowing passage, preser\ed by Auguslin : 

" Sunt spiritus terreni minimi loco terrene quodam malorum daemonum jx)testati subjecti. Ab his sa- 

picntes Mebraeomm * * (vid. August.) sicut audivisti divina Apollonis oracula quae superius 

dicta 
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not phyfically mingling with mortals, but moving nature, perfeding its power, expand. 
iiig the path of generation, and removing all impediments. Fables therefore, through 
the fimilitude of appellation, conceal the things themfclves. For fpirits of this kind are 
fimilarly denominated with the gods, the leading caufes of their feries. Hence they 
fay, either that gods have connexion with women, or men with goddefles. But if they 
were willmg to fpeak plainly and clearly, they would fay that Venus, Mars, Thetis, and 
the other divinities, produce their refpeflive feries, beginning from on high, as far as to the 
lafl of things ; each of which feries comprehends in itfelf many eflences differing from 
each other j fuch as the angelical, daimoniacal, heroical, nymphical, and the like. The 
lowest powers therefore of thefe orders, have much communion with the human race : 

dicta sunt. Ab his ergo Uelrcel daemonibus pessimis et minoribus spiritibus vetabant religiosos, et ipsis va- 
care piohibebant : venerari autem magis caelestes deos, amplius autem venerari dcum patrem. Hoc autem 
ct dii pra;cipiunt, et in superioribus ostendimus, queniadmodum animadvertcre ad deum monent, et ilium 
colere ubique imj^erant. Verum indocti et impiae naturae, quibus vere fatum non concessit a diis dona ob- 
tinue, ncque habere Jovis immortalis notionem, non audientes deos et divinos viros j dcos quidem omnes 
recusaverunt, prohibitos autem daemones non solum nuUis odiis insequi, sed etiam revereri delcgerunt. 
Deum autem simulantes se colere, ea sola per qu'x dcus adoialur, non agunt. Nam dcus quidem utpotc 
omnium pater nuHius indiget : sed nobis est bene, cum eum per justitiam et castitatem, aliasque virtutes 
adoramus, ipsam vitam precem ad ipsum facientes, per imitationem et inquisitionem de ipso. Inquisitio 
enim purgat, imitatio deificat affectionem ad ipsum operando." Porphyr. ap. August, de Civit. Dei. lib. xix, 
cap. 23. 

i. e. " There are terrene spirits of tlie lowest order, who in a certain terrene place are subject to the 
power of evil daemons. From these were the wise juen of the Hebrews———— * * (see Augustin), as 
you have heard the divine oracles of Apollo above mentioned assert. From these worst of daemons therefore 
and lesser spirits of the Hebrew, the Oracles forbid the religious, and prohibit from paying attention to 
Ihem } but exhort them rather to venerate the celestial gods, and still more the father of the gods. And 
we have above shown how the gods achnonish us to look to divinity, and every where command us to wor- 
ship him. But the unlearned, and impious natures, to whom Fate has not granted truly to obtain gifts from 
the gods, and to have a knowledge of the immortal Jupiter, — these not attending to tlie gods and divine 
men, reject indeed all the gods, and are so far from hating prohibited daemons, tliat they even choose to 
reverence them. But pretending tliat they worship god, they do not perform those things through which 
alone god is adored. For god indeed, as being the father of all things, is not in want of any thing j but it 
is well witJi us, when we adore him through justice and continence, and the other virtues, making our 
life a prayer to him, through the imitation and investigation of him. For investigation purifies^ but imitation 
deifies the affection by energizing about di\inity.** 

for 
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for the extremities of firft, are connafcent with the fummits of fecondary natures. And 
they contribute to our other natural operations, and to the produOion of our fpecies. 
On this account, it frequently is feen that from the mixture of thefe powers with men 
heroes are generated, who appear to poffefs a certain prerogative above human nature. 
But not only a d?emoniacal genus of this kind, phyfically fympathizes with men, but a 
different genus fympathizes with other animals, as Nymphs with trees, others with foun- 
tains, and others with ftags, or ferpents. 
. But how is it that at one time the gods are faid to have connexion with mortal female?, 
and at another time mortal females with the gods. AVe reply that the communion of 
gods with goddefles gives fubfiftence to gods, or demons eternally ; but heroic fouls 
having a two-fold form of life, viz. doxaftic and dianoetic, the former of which is called 
by Plato in the Timxus the circle of difference, and the latter, the circle offamencfs^ and 
which are characterized by the properties of male and/^w^/fj— hence thefe fouls at one 
time exhibit a deiform power, by energizing according to the mafculijie prerogative of 
their nature, or the circle of famenefs, and at another time according to their feminine 
prerogative, or the circle of difference -, yet fo, as that according to both thefe energies 
they ad ^vith rertitude, and without merging themfelves In the darknefs of body. They 
likewife know tlie natures prior to their own, and exercife a providential care over hi- 
ferior concerns, without at the fame time having that propenfity to fuch concerns which 
is found in the bulk of mankind. But the fouls which aft erroneoufly according to the 
energies of both thefe circles, or which, in other words, neither exhibit accurate fpeci- 
niens of pradical or intclleftual virtue — thefe differ in no refpeft from gregarious fouls, 
or the herd of mankind, with whom the circle of famenefs is fettered, and the circle of 
difference fullains alLvarious fraftures and diflortions. 

As it is impoffible, therefore, that thefe heroic fouls can aft with equal vigour and 
perfeftion, according to both thefe circles at once, fince this is the province of natures 
more divine than the human, it is neceffary that they fhould fometimes defcend and 
energize principally according to their doxaftic part, and fometimes according to their 
more intelleftual part. Plence, one of thefe circles muft: energize naturally, and the 
other be hindered from its proper energy. On this account heroes are called demigods 
(y]lM9sot\ as having only one of their circles illuminated by the gods. Such of thefe 
therefore as have the circle of famcneft? unfettered, as arc excited to an intelleftual life, 

and 
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and are moved about It according to a deific energy, — thefe are faid to have a god for 
their father, and a mortal for their mother, through a defed with refped to the doxaftic 
form of Hfe. But fuch, on the contrary, as energize v/ithout impediment according to 
the circle of difference, who ad with becommg reditude in pradical affairs, and at the 
fame time enibufiajiicallyy or, in other words, under the infpiring influence of divinity,— 
thefe are faid to have a mortal for their father, and a goddefs for their mother. In 
fliort, reditude of energy In each of thefe circles is to be afcribed to a divine caufe *. 
Hence, when the circle of famenefs has dominion, the divine caufe of illumination is faid 
to be mafculine and paternal ; but when the circle of difference predominates, it Is faid 
to be maternal. Hence too, Achilles in Homer ads with reditude in pradical affairs, and 
at the fame time exhibits fpedmens of magnificent, vehement, and divinely-Infpired energy, 
as being the fon of a goddefs. And fuch is his attachment to pradical virtue, that even, 
when in liades, he defires a union with body, that he may affift his father. While, on 
the contrary, Minos and Rhadamanthus, who were heroes illuminated by Jupiter, raifed 
themfelvcs from generation to true being, and meddled with mortal concerns no further 
than abfolute neceffity required. 

That heroes are very properly denominated from Love, fmce Love is a great daemon f: 
and from the cooperation of daemons, heroes are produced. To which we may add 
tluit Love originated from Plenty as the more excellent caufe, and from Poverty as the 
recipient and the worfe caufe j and heroes are analogoufly produced from different 
genera. 

That according to Plato to ^.o^i-^jov fignlfies both the elegant and the appropriate (tots 
Mjji.'i/oy YMi of/siov) ; and again it fignifies the perjuaftve and the deceitful (to Tr/^avov tmi 
ci7ruTV\hj:>v) : but 10 %sko^^cV^u^ov fignlfies iJiS^y^XjUvyi^vov. 

That as in the univerfe angels purify fouls, freeing them from the ftains produced by 
generation, and elevating them to the gods ; and as certain material dcemons alfo purify 
by chaftifmg fouls looking to matter, tearing them on thorns, as in the Republic they 
are reprefented doing to Aridocus ; — fo indeed the minifters of facred rites, angelically 

* Let it however be carefully observed, tliat this divine cause illuminates, invigorntes, and excites these 
cades in the most unrestrained and impassive manner, without destroying frcedon) of energy in the circles 
tlicmselves, or causing any partial affection, symp-atliy or tendency in illuminating deity. 

t See the speech of Diotiina in the Bancjuet. 

remove 
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remove from us ever)^ thing which impedes our perception of more excellent nature ; 
but fophifts, through cxercifmg us d?£moniacally by arguments on both fides, cut off 
the injury which we fuftain from falfe opinion ; not doing this that they may benefit 
through doubting thofe who are confuted, but for the fake of a hfe phantaftic, and con- 
verfant with the imitation of opinion. For fophifts aftume the character of thofe tliat 
are truly fcientific and (killed in diale£tic. And in like manner the laft of daemons 
afflid fouls, not that they may make them lovers of real being, but becaufe they are 
allotted a nature defenfive of material and image-producing bofoms, but punifliing the 
fouls that fall into that place. 

That many daemons have thought fit to unfold the nature of the gods, and have alfo 
delivered names adapted to the gods. Thus*, too, the gods themfelves not only un- 
folded the intelligible and intellectual orders to the theurgifts under the reign of 
Marcus Antoninus, but alfo delivered names of the divine orders declarative of their 
charafteriftic properties, by which theurgifts invoking the gods in the worfhip adapted 
to them, were favourably heard by the divinities. Many daemons alfo, in appearing 
to men of a more fortunate'deftiny, have unfolded to them names connafcent with things 
themfelves, through which they have rendered the truth about beings more con- 
fpicuous. 

That of names fome belong to perpetual, and others to corruptible things. And of 
thofe which belong to things perpetual, fome are devifed by men, but others by more 
divine caufes. And of thofe which are the produdion of more divine caufes than men, 
fome are eftablifhed by the gods themfelves, but others by daemons. And of thofe 
which are devifed by men, fome are the offspring of fcience, but others are effeded 
without fcience. Again, of names which belong to things corruptible, fome are pro- 
duced according to, but others without art ; and of thofe produced without art, and the 
dianoetic energy, fome fubfift according to an unknown divine caufe, fuch for inftance 

* Ovrw xa» rois evi MAPKOT ysvofjuevus ^eovpyei$, oi^eoi ws yor^fas -Kai vospaf rcc^etg ex(pxivoyr6s, cvcy-OLtA 
twv beiivv $iaM(rixujv s^ayyeXru^a rr^s i^iorr^ros avTvuv irapciSe^ujycaa-iyf ojj xa^owres exeivoi revs ^tws tv rais 
vpovYjMvarccif ^spaireiais tr^s fiaf avrujy tvr,KOias tr'i^yycc/tiy . This is a very remarkable passage, from which 
the antiquity of the greater part of tlie Chaldaean Oracles that are now extant may be ascertained. See my 
collection of tliose Oracles^ in the Supplement to the 3d volume of the Monthly Magazine. 

as 
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as the name Ore/les ; but others without fuch a caufe. And oFthofc without a caufe, fome 
fubfift according to hope, others according to memory, and others according to neither 
of thcfe. But of thofe which are denominated according to art, fome fubfifl according 
to things prefent, others according to things paft, and others according to things future. 
Thus according to things prefent Ariftocles was called Plato ; but according to things 
paft Antilochus was denominated Philopater, through having encountered danger for the 
fake of his father. And names fubfift according to things future, as when fome one fore- 
knowing through Ikill in aftrology that his fon will become renowned, calls him Pericles. 
There is alfo a kind of names mixed from fortune and art, and which through this is two- 
fold. One (livifion of this takes place, when fome one knows the power of a name, but 
is ignorant of the nature of the thing of which it is the name. Thus Xanthippus knew 
Xhat the name Pericles fignifies renown^ but he did not know that his fon Pericles would 
be moft renowned, and therefore did not in confequence of this knowledge thus name him. 
On the contrary, another divifion of this happens, when fome one is ignorant of the power 
of the name, but knows the offence of the thing, as in the inftance of him who denomi- 
nated Thefeus, Hercules : for he knew that Thefeus refembled Hercules, but he was 
ignorant* that the name Hercules was alone adapted to Hercules, in confequence of Juno 
becoming the caufe to him of fo many labours, and of the renown which he afterwards 
acquired through thofe labours. 

That with rcfpcft to the intellections of the foul, fome abide in wholes, and com- 
prehend thefe; but others alone energize on more partial genera; and others are bufily 
employed about the divine conceptions of eternal individuals. Thofe who contemplate 
the Saturnian and defcnfive feries are the paradigm of the firft of thefe ; thofe whofc 
conceptions are employed about fuperceleftial natures, and him t who there drives his 
winged chariot, are the paradigm of the fecond ; and thofe who diligently obferve and 
judge of the effects proceeding into generation from the fun and moon, of the third. 

That it is the peculiarity of the ftrange inhabitants of Greece of the prefent time, 

focrTJt'MV uyivyc'jy, ncci ro-j Cicc vjjv ayx^ujv -^rri^yj-ii KAtov:, 
t V-/,. Jiipilor. Sec tlic rhadms. 
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neither to confider the fun nor moon as gods*, nor to worflilp the other celeftials, 
though they are our faviours and guides, leading upwards immortal, and fabricating 
and giving fubfiflence to mortal fouls. / Jhould Jay however that thofe who have the 
hardinejs to entertain Juch an audacious and ahjurd opinion concerning the celeftial gods ^ 
belong to fouls who are hastening to Tartarus^ and to that which is mcft dark and dijordered 
in the univerfe f. Let theje howsiier remain where they are ranked by Jujlice, 

That the name God J is rationally afcribcd not only to the apparent, but alfo to the 
fuperceleftial, intelledual, and intelligible caufes. For Socrates in the Republic fpeaks 
oi Jwiftnejs itfelf and flownefs itfelf in intelligible numbers 3 on which account alfo 
the liberated rulers of wholes^ who are fuperceleflial, are celebrated in the Phaedrus 
as driving winged chariots. And theologifts fay that prior to thefe the intelledual gods 
ride in chariots of this kind i that Heaven itfelf, which connectedly comprehends the 
intelleftual gods, poflefles its intelligence in circulation ; and that the intelligible caufes 
prior to this, though thefe are ineffable, have a rapid motion^ and unattended with 
time. For the Oracles § alfo call thefe fwift^ and fay that •' proceeding from the father 
they run to him." But Orpheus thus fpeaks about the occult order of the gods: 

" Unwearied, in a boundlefs orb it moves." 

This name may alfo be interpreted after another manner ; fince it manifefts the pro- 
ducing and fabricative caufes of all things : for ^£imi and d'^u are affumed for to ttoisiv, 

"* This also has been the peculiarity of what are called the civiUxed nations of tlie earth for upwards of a 

thousand years ! 

t "fvy^Mvav cywys foctrjy si; avtoy rov raprapoy, xai rov a,<p^ny"ye(r'ra'rov to'j Ttavtog, xai ctrccvirotarov 
sr'ayoiAsyu'Vf rr/,/ roiavrrjv rc>.LLxy, xcci rr^v ■tapuKoyov tolvtYiV ar^criy Ttpog Yoi'S oipaviovi v7roSpci.7'Jvoij.evu;v 
^eo-js' aAA' ovroi u,ev sa-rcv^ccv cvov repira^Sr^c-ay vrro r-^i ^ixT)f, Proclus in saying tiiis will doubtless 
appear in the light of a most uncharitable bigot, to most readers. It must however be observed that the 
doctrine of eternal punifchment has no place in the Pagan creed j and Uiat, according to tlie same creed, 
divinity benevolently punisJies the offending soul, in order to pxirify it from guilt. 

+ See page 508. 

^ Gca; yup avrag xai ra Xoyta xuXw ash T:pcio-j(ras (x.tQ rov iratpoc ^sny eir' c.vror. By the Oracle*, 
Proclus means the Chaldsan. 

That 
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Tl^tt there is nothing dcbile, nothing inefficacious in the gods, but all thingr> there are 
energies and lives, fervid, and eternally energizing. Of the genera, therefore, poftorior 
to the gods, and which are indeed their perpetual atie:Kiants, but produce in con- 
junction with them mundane fabrications from on high, as far as to the lad of things, — 
of thefe genera fome unfold generation into light ; others arc tranf})orters of union j 
others of power ; and others call forth the knowledge of the gods and an intell jdua! 
elTcnce. But of thcfe, fome are called angelic, by thofe that arc iliillcd in divine 
concerns, in confequence of being eflablifhed according to the hyparxis itfelf of the 
gods, and making that which is uniform in their nature commenfurate with things of 
a fecondary rank. Hence the angelic tribe is bonifojin, as unfolding into light the 
occult good.icjs of the gods. Others among thefe are called by theologifls dacmo- 
niacal, as binding the middle of all things, and as dillributing divine power, and pro- 
ducing it as far as to the laft of things : for 5«/a-a/ is to ^^ktuu But this genus 
poiTefTes abundance of power, and is multifarious, as giving fubfiftence to thofe laft 
daemons who are material, who draw down fouls, and proceed to the moft partial and 
material form of energy. Others again are denominated by them heroic, who lead 
human fouls on high through love, and who are the fuppliers of an intelledual life, of 
magnitude of operation, and magnitude of wifdom. In fhort, they are allotted a con- 
vertive order and providence, and an alliance to a divine intelled, to which they alfo 
convert fecondary natures. Hence they are allotted this appellation as being able to 
raije and extend fouls to the gods {ooq at^uv tlxi avocTsivsiv tcc£ ^l/vyjzg siri dsovg Ivvot^voc), 
Thefe triple genera pofterior to, are indeed always fufpended from the gods, but they 
are divided from each other. And fome of them are elTentially intelleftual ; others are 
effentialized in rationat fouls ; and others fubfift in irrational and phantaftic lives. It is 
alfo evident, that fuch of them as are intelleiflual, are allotted a prudence tranfcending 
that of human nature, and which is eternally conjoined with the objects of their intellec- 
tion. But fuch of them as are rational, energize difcurfively according to prudence : and 
the irrational kind are deftitute of prudence j for they dwell in matter, and the darkeft 
parts of the univerfe. They alfo bind fouls to (hadow-producing bofoms (yjott awht laj 
J/ux^ff 70/j Si^ooKoTToioig xx)X7[0ig), and ftrangle fuch as are brought into that region", until 
they have fullered the puniflnnent which is their due. Thefe three genera, therefore, 
which are more excellent than us, Socrates now calls dcemons. But if he difpleafes the 

4 T 2 material 
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material tribe of dal^mons by this etymology, you mufl not wonder. For the etymology 
is tranfcendent, and perhaps to /^-=f^^w is Trexpa to latUy as rejoicing in divifion. 

That the hypajxis of the more excellent genera being triple, viz. intelle£lual, logical, 
phantaflic, the golden* age is analogous to the intelledual genus. For gold, as theo« 
logifls fay is referred to the firft of the worlds, the empyrean f and intelledual. But the 
filver age is analogous to the rational genus : for filver is referred to the middle and 
ethereal world. And the brazen age is analogous to the irrational and phantaftic genus. 
For the phantafy is a figured, but not a pure intellefl: ; jufl as brafs appears to have the 
colour of gold, but polfefles much of the terreftrial and refilling, and a great alliance 
with things folid and fenfible. Hence this age is analogous to the folid and brazen 
heaven, or, in other words, to the fenfible world, the proximate demlurgusj of which is 
reprefented as fabricating it from brafs. But the fourth and heroic genus, is fubordi- 
nate to fome of thofe natures who belong to the above-mentioned three genera, but is 
fuperior to others. For the heroic genus touches upon adion, and a providental atten- 
tion to fecondary natures, and is inferior to a life which is void of habitude. But it 
polfefles magnitude of operation, and exhibits the magnificence of its proper virtue. 
And the lifth and very pafllve human age, is that which is aflimllated to much-laboured 
and black iron, through the material and dark condition of its life. It alfo exhibits 
erroneous adions, and fuch as are didorted and irrational. 

That Plato now fpeculates § about daemons and heroes, not thofe which fubfifl accord- 
ing to habitude, but thofe which are beyond our eifence. He recurs however, through 
analogy, from thofe which fubfifl: according to habitude, to thofe of a more elevated 
order. But he paifes by the material genus of daemons. 

That in the antient tongue dxmons were called damotis, is evident from a being then 
ufed in/lead of ut\\. 

* Sfcp. 510. 

t According to tl,e Clialtlaeans there are seven worlds, one empyrean aad the first; after this three c the- 
rm] } and tlien tl)ree mnterial worlds, which consist of the inerratic sphere, the seven planetary i-pheres, and 
the sublunary region. This last is called by them the hater of life, containing' likewise iu iliiclfu;alter, which 
they call a profundity. 

J Viz. Vulcan. 

$ See p. .3]0. 

)] On TO ?v th afx^ia ipoinj lovc, ^at-^ovjc;, ^xaovxi Mye<r5ai, ot)\ci otj tw «, am t»}j oTi txpmro. 

l^hat 
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That fyllables and letters appear to have the relation of effence in names, but acute 
and grave accents are certain powers of names. 

That the intelled in us is Dionyfiacal, and is the true image of Bacchus. He there- 
fore who ads crroncoufly with refped to it, and Titannically divulfes its impartible na- 
ture through manifold falfehood, certainly fins againfl Bacchus himfelf, and more than 
thofe who fm againft the external (latues of the god, becaufe intelleft is more than any 
thing elfe allied to the gods. 

That we are more able to underftand the more total genera of the gods, than fuch 
as are more partial. For in the leading and ruling gods, we can obtain a clearer 
knowledge of that which is total in their fubfiftencc, and extends to all things, than in 
the liberated order of gods. And we more eafily learn that the mighty Jupiter is the 
fupplier of life to all things, and that he is the demiurgus, than we learn the nature of 
that Jupiter who imparts life to things celeflial alone. And that there is one whole de- 
miurgus is evident to all ; but that there are three demlurgi more partial than this^ it is 
difficult to underlland. 

That each of the gods, fo far as he knows himfelf, and all the other divine genera, 
and participates of all things, and is bounded according to his proper hyparxis, fo far 
lie gives iubriPLcncc to divine names which are to us unknown and ineffable ; fince all 
intdleclual and divine natm*es fubfirt: in us pfychically. But if conceptions do not fub- 
fi!l in the foul coordinately to intelle£t, but after the manner of an image, and in fub- 
ji aion, much more mufl the foul become perfectly giddy in energizing intelleftually 
j'.bout the gods. For it can only receive conceptions about the effence and the nomina- 
tion of divinity, after the manner of an image QuoviKoug). 

That as he who fupplies all mundane light from himfelf is called the fun, fo the 
divinity who fupplies truth from himfelf is called Apollo. 

That according to the analogous of effences and knowledges in the gods, angels, 
diumons, and fouls, the nmtation alfo of divine names fubfifts. For the more fubordi- 
nate natures of daemons, or heroes, or fouls, do not call the gods and themfelves in a 
fuperlor and more intelleftual manner, as angels do. " Youths celebrate Vefla as the 
oldcfl of the gods," 

For in prayers they are called upon to celebrate Vefta * before the other gods. 

* See p. 515. 

That 
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That Saturn, in conjund Ion with Rhea, produced Vela and Juno, who are coordi- 
nate to the demiurgic caufes. For Vefta imparts from herfelf to the gods an unlnclin- 
ing permanency, and feat in themfelves, and an indiflbluble eflence. But Juno imparls 
progreflion, and a multiplication into things fecondary. She is alfo the vivifying foun- 
tain of wholes, and the mother of prolific powers j and on this account flie is 
faid to have proceeded together with Jupiter the demiurgus ; and through this commu- 
nion fhe generates maternally, fuch things as Jupiter generates paternally. But Vefta 
abides in herfelf, poflefling an undefiled virginity, and being the caufe of famenefs to 
all things. Kach of thefe divinities however, together with her own proper perfedion, 
poffefres, according to participation, the power of the other. Hence, fome fay that 
Vefta is denominated from eflence {ociro ir,q i^a-'^ioig), looking to her proper hyparxis. 
But others looking to her vivific and mo live power, which fhe derives from Juno, fay 
that file is thus denominated, CAjg ooa-iwg oxxrav uuioiVy as being the caufe cfimpulfion. For 
all divine natures are in all, and particularly fuch as are coordinate with each other, 
participate of, and fubfift in each other. Each therefore of the demiurgic and vivific 
orders, participates the form by which it is charaderized, from Vefta. The orbs of the 
planets likewife poflefs the famenefs of their revolutions from her ; and the poles and 
centres are always allotted from her their reft. 

That Vefta does not manifeft eflence, but the abiding and firm eft^blifliment of 
eflence in itfelf i and hence this goddefs proceeds into light after the mighty Saturn. 
For the divinities prior to Saturn have not a fubfiftence in themfelves^and in another*, 
but this originates from Saturn. And a fubfiftence In^^^is the idiom of Vefta, but in 
another of Juno. 

That the theology of Hefiod from the monad Rhea produces, according to things 
which are more excellent in the coordination, Vefta ; but, according to thofe which are 
fubordinate, Juno ; and according to thofe which fubfift between, Ceres. But according 
to Orpheus, Ceres is in a certain refpe£l the fame with the whole of vivification, and 
in a certain refped is not the fame. For on high fhe is Rhea, but below, in conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter, fhe is Ceres : for here the things begotten are fimilar to the begetters, 
and are nearly the fame. 

• Sc€ this explained in the notes on the Parmenides. 

That 
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'J'hat we ought to receive with caution what is now * faid concerning effluxions and 
motions. For Socrates does not dcfcend to the material flowing of Heraclitus ; for this 
is fah'ct, and unworthy the dianoetic conceptions of Plato. But fince it is lawful to in- 
terpret things divine analogoufly, through appropriate images, Socrates very properly 
afllmilates fontal and Saturnian deities to ftreams; in fo doing jefting, and at the fame 
time afting ferioufly, becaufe good is always derived, as it were, in ftreams from on 
high, to things below. Hence, according to the image of rivers, after the fontal deities, 
who eternally devolve ftreams of good, the deities, who fubfift as principles, are cele- 
brated. For after x\\q fountain of a river, the place where it begins to flow is furveyed. 

That thofe divinities who are peculiarly denominated total intelle£lual gods, of whom 
the great Saturn is the father, are properly called fontal. For " from him leap forth 
the implacable thunders," fays the Oracle concerning Saturn. But concerning the 
vivific fountain Rhea, from which all life, divine, intelledual, pfychical, and mundane, 
is generated, the Chaldscan Oracles thus fpeak : 

VilYl TCI VOS^MV lJLOC'A(X^U)y TTYiyV} TS ^OTJTS, 

UoiVTocy yoi^ Tr^coT/} Iwoe^ig xoAtto/ct/v a<P^crTOts 
Ac^ujji6vy]j ysvsriv stti Trav 7r^o%sst T^oxpiovcrocv, 

i. c. " Rhea § is the fountain and river of the blefled intelledual gods. For firft re- 
ceiving the powers of all things in her inefiable bofoms, flie pours running generation 
into every thing." 

For this divinity gives fubfiftcnce to the infinite difi*urion of all life, and to all never- 
failing powers. She Hkewifc moves all things according to the meafures of divine 
motions, and convQYts them to herfelf; eiiMifhmg all things in herfeJf, as hdng coor- 
dinate to Saturn. Rhea therefore is fo called from caufmg a perpetual influx of good, 
and through being the caufe of divine/^n///)', fmce the life of the gods is attended with 
enfe (^dcot ^Ziu ^cccvTcg), 

* Seep. 517. 

t Tlat is to say, it is false to assert of Intellectual and divine natures, that they are in a perpetual flux j 
for tiiey are eternally stable themselves, and are sources of stability to other things. 

§ Gesntr, misled by Patricius, has inserted these lines araong tlie Orphic fragraeutSj in his edition of the 
\\orks of Orpheus. 

That 
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That Ocean * is the caufe to all the gods of acute and vigorous energy, and bouni^ 
the reparations of the firfl, middle, and lafl orders;" converting himfelf to hiinfclf, and 
to his proper principles, through fwiftnefs of intelled, but moving all things from him- 
felf, to energies accommodated to their natures ; perfecting their powers, and cauJHi;^^ 
them to have a never-failing fubfi/lence. But I'ethys imparts permanency to the na- 
tures which are moved by Ocean, and (lability to the beings which are excited by him 
to the generation of fecondary natures. She is alfo the fource of purity of elfencc to 
thofe beings who perpetually defire to produce all things: as fuilaialng every thing in 
the divine efiencc^ wiiich, as it were, leaps fcrth and percolates. For each of firfl caufcs, 
though it imparts to fecondary nattires a participation of good, yet, at the fame time, 
retains with itfelf that which is undefiled, unmingled, and pure from participation. 
Thus, for inflance, intclleft is filled with life, being, and intelligence, with which alfo it 
fills foul ; but eftablifliing in itfelf tha't which in each of thefe is genuine and exempt, it 
alfo illuminates from itfelf to beings of a fubordinate rank, inferior meafures of thefe 
goods. And vigour of energy indeed is prefent with more antient natures, through 
Ocean ; but the leaping forth and percolating through Tethys. For every thing which 
is imparted from fuperior to fubordinate natures, whether it be effence, life, or intelli- 
gence, is percolated. And fuch of thefe as are primary, are eflabliflied in themfelves ; 
but fuch as are more imperfeft, are transferred to things of a fubjec^ order. Juft as 
with refpecl to flreams of water, fuch of them as are nearer their fource are purer, but 
the more remote are more turbid. Both Ocean and Tethys therefore are fontal gods, 
according to their firfl fubfiflence. Hence Socrates now calls them the fathers of 
flreams. But they alfo proceed into other orders of gods, exhibiting the fame powers 
among the gods who rank as principles or rulers, among thofe of a liberated, and thofe 
of a celeflial charaderiflic ; and appropriately in each of thefe. Timacus however cele- 
brates their fubhmar)' orders, calling them fathers of Saturn and Rhea, but the progeny 
of Heaven and Earth. But their lafl procefiions are their divifible allotments about the 
earth ; both thofe which ar^ apparent on its furface, and thofe which^ under the earth, 
feparate the kingdom of Hades from the dominion of Neptune, 

- Srrp. .5J7. 

That 
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That Saturn is conjoined both to Rhea and Jupiter, but to the former as father to 
prolific pov/er, and to the latter, as father to intelligible * intelle£l. 

That Ocean is faid to have married Tethys, and Jupiter Juno, and the like, as efta- 
blilhing a communion with her, conformably to the generation of fubordinate natures. 
For an according coarrangement of the gods, and a connafcent cooperation in their 
produdlions, is called by theologifls marriage. 

That Tethys is denominated from leaping forth and ftraining or cleanfing^ being as it 
were Diatethys^ and by taking away the firll two fyallables, Tethys f. 

That Saturn is the monad of the Titannic order of the gods, but Jupiter of the 
demiurgic. This laft divinity however is two-fold, the one exempt and coordinated 
with Saturn, being a fontal god, and, in fhort, ranking with the mtelleftual fathers, 
and convolving the extremity of them ; but the other being connumerated with the 
fons of Saturn, and allotted a Satumian fummit and dominion in this triad; concerning 
which alfo the Homeric Neptune fays. 

As brother gods we three from Saturn came. 
And Rhea bore us. 

And the firft Jupiter indeed, as being the demiurgus of ^wholes, is the king of things 
firft, middle, and laft, concerning whom Socrates also had juft faid, that he is the 
ruler and king of all things ; and life and falvation are imparted to all things through 
him. But the ruling Jupiter, who ranks as a principle, and who is coordinate with the 
three fons of Saturn, governs the third part of the whole of things, according to 
that of Homer 

A triple diftribution all things own. 

He is alfo the fummit of the three, has the fame name with the fontal Jupiter, is 

* Pioclus here means that tliere is the same analogy between Satirni, Rhea, and Jupiter, as in the intel- 
ligible triad, between fatlier, power, and intellect. 

X Iliad XV. vcr. I87. § ibid. I89. 

VOL. V. 4 u united 
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united to him, and is monadically called 'Jupiter. But the fecond is called, dyadically, 
marine Jupiter and Neptune. And the third is triadically denominated, terreftrial 
Jupiter, Pluto and Hades. The firft of thefe alfo preferves, fabricates, and vivifies 
fummits, but the fecond, things of a fecond rank, and the third thofe of a third 
order. Hence this laft is faid to have ravifhed Proferpine, that together with her 
he might animate the extremities of the univerfe. 

That the Titannic order dividing itfelf from the conne6ling order of Heaven, but 
having alfo fomething in itfelf abiding, and connafcent with that order, Saturn is the 
feader of the reparation, and on this account he both arms others againft his father, 
ind receives the fcythe * from his mother, through which he divides his own king- 
dom from that of Heaven. But Ocean is coordinated with thofe that abide t in the 
manners of the father, and guards the middle of the two orders ; fo far as a Titan being 
corinumerated with the gods that fubfift with Saturn ; but fo far as rejoicing in a co- 
ordination with Heaven conjoining himfelf with the Synoches. For it is fit that he wha 
bounds the firft and fecond orders, Ihould be arranged in the middle of the natures 
that are bounded. But every where this god is allotted a power of this kind, and 
feparates the genera of thfe gods, the Titannic from the connecting (twv (ruyox/xav), 
and the vivific from the demiurgic. Whence alfo antient rumour calls Ocean the 
god who feparates the apparent part of Heaven from the unapparent ; and on this 

♦ Sec the Theogohy of Hesiod, v. 1 76, &c. 

f PiTochis Jirre alludes to tiie fc41oAVing Orphic verses cited by Mm io his Commentary on the Timariis, 
lib. V. ^. afr>C. 

Ov yvu:rri rt C/»f, xfct uTucSxXa %»£wraiTo 

V\:\>a ct "Tiif^upav^ ^f;« Vfitpci cv fAtya^oifft 
Txj^cy.cvci TYI fJ^nrpiy xaanyvr.Toiffi ^i fUi'^MV. 

i. e. " But Ocean remained within the ample house, considering how he .should act, wJiedicr he should' 
d^fMive his father of hi« strength^ and hasely injure him^ together with Saturn .and the rest of his 
brethren, who were obedient to their dear mother j or, whether leaving these, he shmild Btay quiet|y .at 
icme. After much deliberation, he remaincd^ctly «t bome, being angry with his roether, but luore so 
■with his brothers." 

account 
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account poets fay, that the fim and the other ftars rife from the ocean. \VTiat Is now 
faid, therefore, by Plato, comprehends all the Titannic order through thefe two con- 
jun£Hons ; this order abiding and at the fame time proceeding. And through the 
Saturnian ordei" indeed, it comprehends every thing feparated from the fathers ; but 
through that of Ocean, every thing conjoined with the conne£Ung gods. Or, if you 
had rather fo fpeak, through the Saturnian order, he comprehends every maternal 
caufe, but through the other, every thing fubfervient to the paternal caufe. For 
the female is the caufe of progrcfTion and feparation, but the male of union and flable 
permanency. 

That of the demiurgic triad* which divides the whole world, and diftributes the indi- 
vlfible, one, and whole fabrication of the firft Jupiter, the fummit, and which has the 
relation of father, is Jupiter, who through union with the whole demiurgic intelled, 
having the fame appellation with it, is for this reafon not mentioned here by Plato. 
But Neptune t is allotted the middle, and that which binds together both the extremes ; 
being filled indeed from the effence of Jupiter, but filling Plirto. For of the whole of 
this triad, Jupiter indeed is the father, but Neptune the power, and Pluto the intelled. 
And all indeed are in all ; but each receives a different charader of fubfiflence. 
Thus Jupiter fubfifts according to being ; but Neptune according to power ^ and Pluto 
according to intellect. And though all thefe divinities are the caufes of the life of all 
things, yet one is fo ejfcntially, another vitalh/^ and another intelle£lually. Whence 
alfo the theologift Orpheus fays, that the extremes fabricate in conjundion with 
Proferpine things firft and laft j the middle being coarranged with generative caufe 
from his own allotment, without Proferpine. Hence violence is faid to have been 
offered to Proferpine by Jupiter ; but flie is faid to have been ravijhed by Pluto 
QiOTtou <pci(rt TYiv XQ^v VTTO /xfv tqv S/of p/ci^cr^«/j VTTo h Tou TrhovTuvog (KpTru^&rBat), But 
the middle is faid to be the caufe of motion to all things. Hence alfo, he is called 
earth-Jhaker, as being the origin of motion. And among thofe who are allotted the 
kingdom of Saturn* the middle allotment, and the agile fea {n svkiv/itos ^ot'hciTa-oi) 
are affigned to him. According to every divifion, therefore, the fummits are 

* That is, of Uie first triad of thtj supermundane, which subsists 'immediately after the intellectual 
order. 

t Seep. 518. 

4 u 2 Jovian, 
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Jovian, the middles belong to Neptune, and the extremes to Phito. And, if you 
look to the centres, fuch as the eaft, that of mid-heaven, and the weft ; if alfo you di- 
vide the whole world, as for inftance intothe inerratic, planetary, andfublunary fpheres; 
or again, if you divide that which is generated into the fiery, terreftrial, and that 
which fubfifts between j or the]]earth into its fummits, middle and hollow, and fub- 
terranean parts, this triad every where diftributes the firft, middle, and laft differences 
of things fabricated in. demiurgic boundaries. 

That the name Neptune is now triply analyzed. For Neptune is the trident- 
bearer, and the Tritons and Amphitrite are the familiars of this god. And the 
firft analyzation of his name is from the allotment over which he prefides, and from 
fouls coming into generation, in whom the circle of famenefs is fettered ; fmce the 
fea is analogous to generation. But the fecond is from communion with the firft: 

But Jove was born the firft, and more he knew. 

For a Jupiter of this kind, is the proximate intelligible of Neptune. But the third 
analyfis of his name, is from his energy in externals. For he is motive of nature, 
and vivific of things laft. He is alfo the guardian of the earth, and excites it to 
generations. 

That Neptune is an intelledual demiurgic god, who receives fouls defcending into 
generation ; but Hades is an intellcdual demiurgic god, who frees fouls from gene- 
ration. For as our whole period receives a triple divifion, into a life prior to gene- 
ration, which is Jovian, into a life in generation which is Neptunian, and into a life 
pofterior to generation which is Plutonian ; Pluto, who is characterized by intelled^, 
vei7 properly converts ends to beginnings, effeding a circle without a beginning, 
and without an end, not only in fouls, but alfo in every fabrication of bodies, and, 
ii fhort, of all periods; — which circle alfo he perpetually convolves. Thus, for 
inftance, he converts the ends to the beginnings of the fouls of the ftars, and the 
convolutions of fouls about generation, and the like. And hence Jupiter is the guar- 
dian of the life of fouls prior to generation. 

* Horn. Iliad. 

That 
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That fome badly analyze the name of Pluto into wealth from the earth, through 
fruits and metals ; but Hades into the invifible, dark, and dreadful. Thefe Socrates 
now reprobates*, bringing the two names to the fame fignification ; referring the 
name of Pluto, as intcUed, to the wealth of prudence, but that of Hades to an 
intelled knowing all things. For this god is a fophift, who purifying fouls after 
death, frees them from generation. For Hades is not, as fome improperly explain it, 
evil : for neither is death evil j though Hades to fome appears to be attended with 
peturbations (fju.7ra'*wf) ; but it is invifible, and better than the apparent j fuch as is 
every thing intelligible. Intelled, therefore, in every triad of beings, convolves itfelf 
to being, and the paternal caufe, imitating in its energy the circle. 

That men who are lovers of body, badly refer to themfelves the paflions of the 
animated nature, and on this account confider death to be dreadful, as being the 
caufe of corruption, Th^ truth however is, that it is much better for man to die, 
and live in Hades a life according to nature, fince a life in conjundion with body is 
contrary to nature, and is an impediment to intelleftual energy. Hence it is neceffary 
to divefl ourfelves of the flefhiy garments with which we are clothed, as Ulyfles did 
his ragged veftments, and no longer like a wretched mendicant, together with the 
indigence of body, put on our rags. For as the Chaldaean oracle fays, " Things 
divine cannot be obtained by thofe whofe intellectual eye is diredled to body ; but 
thofe only can arrive at the pofleiTion of them, who, fhipt of their garments, haften to 
jthe fummit." 

That Plato contemplates defire t) according to each part of the foul. For the 
irafcible part afpires after honour or vidlory, and the rational after virtue. In like 
manner he wiflies to furvey confidence, good hope, pleafure, and the contraries of 
thefe, about each part of the foul. 

That with the love and will of the £,ods, the neceffity which is with them concurs, 
againfl v/hich no god contends. 

That the divine Plato knew that there are three kinds of Sirens J : the celejlial^ which 
is under the government of Jupiter j that which is produ^ive of generation (ysvea-tov^oy), 
and is under the government of Neptune j and that which is cathartic, and is under the 
government of Pluto. It is common to all thefe, to incline aU things through an 

* Seep. 518. t Ibid. 519. t I-'-'- 5-0. 

harmonic 
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harmonic motion to their ruling gods. Hence, when the foul is in the Heavens, the 
Sirens are defirous of uniting it to the divine life which flourifiics there. But it is 
proper that foute living in generation (hould fail beyond them, like the Homeric Ulyffes, 
that they may not be allured by generation, of which the fea is an image. And when* 
fouls are in Hades, the Sirens are defirous of uniting ihem through intelleftual con^ 
captions to Pluto. So that Plato knew that in the kingdom of Hades there are gods, 
daemons, and fouls, who dance as it were round Pluto, allured by the Sirens that dwell 
there. 

That Plato knew how to attribute the name /ojf>hifl * to a venerable thing : for he 
thus denominates him who is able to convert other things to himfelf, fuch as Jupiter^ 
Hades, and Love. 

That not all fouls, after being liberated from the body, are thought worthy to affociate 
\nth Pluto, but fuch only as are of fuperior worth : for thofe that are more corporeal 
are liberated from vice, by certain cathartic daemons or angels, laborioufly, and accom- 
panied with pain. 

That the demiurgic Jupiter, and who is alfo the ruler of all the demiurgi, wi/hing to 
fufpend all the feries of fabricators from the Titannic feries, is very properly faid to bind 
Saturn^ as being converted to this divinity, and depending from him ; and as furveying 
the length and breadth of the Satumian place of furvey (Trff/wTn?), and eflablifhing in a 
Jovian manner Saturn in himfelf. Jupiter therefore binds Saturn in himfelf firmly and 
ftably ; and Jupiter is in a fmiilar manner bound in Saturn. 

That the afcent of the foul is two-fold t ; the one according to an elevation to true 
being, and a purification from things connafcent with generation, which the bonds of 
Pluto afford after death ; but the other according to the foul having now arrived at the 
intelligible, through the purification of Hades, and revolving according to the life and 
tranfition of intelledions which are there, and which the bonds of Saturn effect 
through a conjunction with Jupiter. For the foul, placing as it were a veftige of 
her feet in the intelligible, paffes through the extent of intelligibles which is there, and 

* Sec p. 52a 

f That is, the ascent of the soul may either be considered as taking place while she is ascending to tms 
being, or as that superior energy which she exerts after she has ascended. 

furveys 
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iurvcys thofe bleffed fpe£bacles, as Socrates teaches us in the Phaedrus. And this is a 
pofterior afcent, greater and more perfect than the former. Not only the bonds of Hades 
therefore are incapable of holding and elevating to the dominion of Jupiter, fouls that 
are aftoniihed about body, but neither can the bonds of Saturn ^e€t this, though thefe 
as being of the father are evidently ftronger. 

That Neptime when compared with Jupiter is faid to know many things ; but Hades 
compared with fouls to whom he imparts knowledge is faid to know all things j though 
Neptune is more total than Hades. 

That as it is neceflary to analyze Pluto, not only into the obvious wealth from the 
earth, but alfo into the wealth of wifdom, fo likewife Ceres muft be analyzed not onJy 
into corporeal nutriment ; but, beginm'ng from the gods themfelves, it is requifite to con- 
ceive her to be the fupplier of aliment, firft to the gods themfelves, afterwards to the 
natures pofterior to the gods ; and, in the lafl: place, that the feries of this beneficent 
energy extends as far as to corporeal nutriment. For the charaderiftic of love fhines 
■forth firft of all in the gods : and this is the cafe with the medicinal and prophetic 
-powers of Apollo, and with thofe of every other divinity. But nutriment, when con- 
fidered with reference to the gods, is the communication of inteiledual plenitude from 
more exalted natures to thofe of an inferior rank. Gods therefore are nouriflied, when 
they view widi the eye of intelled gods prior to themfelves ; and when they are per- 
fected and view intelligible beauties, fuch as juftice itfelf, temperance itfelf, and the like, 
as it is faid in the Phsedrus. 

That the defign of the great Plato, in the Cratylus, is not to celebrate the firft, middle, 
and laft orders of the ^ods, but only thofe idioms which are apparent in their 
names. 

That, according to Orpheus, Ceres is the fame with Rhea : for Orpheus fays, that 
fubfifting on high in unproceeding union with Saturn, fhe is Rhea^ but that by emitting 
and generating Jupiter, fhe is Ceres, For thus he fpeaks, 

feiYiv 70 TT^iv £ovcroiVj eTrei hog sttT^to /xjjt)/^ 
Tsyovs 5j7^)/T)jf *. 

i. ei The goddefs who was Rhea, when fhe bore 
Jove, became Ceres. 

* This Orphic fragment is not to be found in Gesncr's cdlcction of the Orphic remains. 

But 
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But H^fiod fays tliat Ceres is the daughter of Rhea. It is however evident, tliat thefe 
theologifls harmonize : for whether this goddefs proceeds from union with Saturn to a 
fecondary order, or whether fhe is the firft progeny of Rhea, (he is ftill the fame. Ceres 
therefore thus fubfifting, and receiving the moft antient and ruling order from the whole 
vivific Rhea (^rvig oXyjs ^oooycvcv f^sag), and comprehending the middle centres of whole vivi- 
fication (ira oKrig ^ct.oycvicis\ fhe fills all fupermundane natures with the rivers of all 
f erfe<fl life, pouring upon all things vitally, indivifibly, and uniformly. 

Prior however to all this, (he unfolds to us the demiurgic intelleft (Jupiter), and im- 
parts to him the power of vivifying wholes : for, as Saturn fupplies her from on high 
with tlie caufe of bcmg; fo Ceres from on high, and from her own prolific bofoms, 
4X)ur8 forth vivification to the demiurgus. But poffeflfmg herfelf the middle of all vivific 
^eity, (he governs the whole fountains which (he contains, and comprehends the one 
bond of the firft and laft .powers of life* She ftably convolves too, and contains att 
fecondary fountains. But (he leads forth the uniform caufes of prior natures to the 
•generation of others. Tjiis goddefs too comprehends Vejia and June : in her right 
Jiand parts Jaino, who pours forth the whole order of fouls ; but in her left hand parts 
Veda, who leads forth all the light of virlue. Hence, Ceres is with great propriety 
-called by Plato *, mother ^ .and at tiie fame time the /upplier of aliment : for, fo far as (he 
comprehends m herfelf the caufe of J«no, (he is a mother; but as containing Vefta in 
4ier eflfence, (he is the fupplier of aliment. But the paradigm of this goddefs is Night : 
for immortal Night is called the nurje of the gods. Night however is the caufe of aliment 
intelligibly t *. for that which is intelligible is, according to the Oracle J, the aliment of 
the intelledual orders of gods. But Ceres firft of all feparates the two kinds of 
iiliment in the gods, as Orpheus fays : 

M^jcrofTo 5' uy7\ccu Sf^yoc ^Xicr<ruu>v f^^ofJooov ^» 

♦ See page 521 . 

t Because Night subsists at tlie summit of the vitelligiUe and at thr same tlmt tnttUectual ovdcr, and is 
wholly absorbed in the intelligible. 

+ That is, according to one of the Chaldaean Oracles. 
J^ These verses likewise are not in Gesner's collection. 

i. e. She 
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i. e. She cares for pow'rs miniftrant, whether they 
Or gods precede, ov follow^ of/ttrround: 
Amhrofuiy and tenacious ne^ar red. 
Are too the objc'6l3 of her bounteous care. 
Lad to the bee her providence extends, 
Who gathers honey with refounding hum, 

Ceres, thefeforc, our foyereign miftrefs (Iztttqivo) not only generates life, but that which 
gives pcrfe£lion to life ; and this from fupemal natures to fuch as are laft : for virtus is 
the ferfe^ion of fouls. Hence mothers, who are conne^d with the circulations of time^, 
bring forth their offspring in imitation of this two-fold and eternal generatioB of Ceres. 
For, at the fame time that they fend forth their young into the light, they extend t« 
them milk naturally produced as their food. 

That the conjunction of the demiurgic intelled with the vivific caufes is triple : for it 
is conjoined with the fountains prior to itfelf ; is prefent with its kindred coordinate 
natures ; and cocnergizes with the orders pofterior to itfelf. For it is prefent with the 
mother prior to itfelf, convertively (j7ri<rr^s7fTmMg) ; with Proferpine poflerior to itfelf, 
providentially (irfavo/jTiKMs) > and with Juno coordinate to itfelf with an amatory energy 
(j'^ao-y^ioog). Hence Jupiter is faid to be enamoured of Jtino, 

Cli (r£o vvy s^a^i * >• 
As now I love thee—— 

And this love indeed is legal, but the other two appear to be illegal. This goddefs, 
therefore, produces from herfelf, in conjunction with the demiungus and father, all the 
genera of fouls, the fupermundane and mundane, the celeftial and fublunary, the divine, 
angelic, daemoniacal, and partial. After a certain manner too, flie is divided from the 
demiurgus, but in a certain refpeCt: flie is united to him : for Jupiter is faid, in the 
Philebus, to contain a royal intellect and a royal foul. For he contains uniformly the 
paternal and maternal caufc of the world j and the fountain of fouls is faid to be in 
Jupiter ; juft as again the intelligence of Jupiter is faid to be firfl participated by Juno. 
For no other divinity, fays Jupiter in Homer, knows my mind pnor to Juno. Through 

• Iliad, xiv, ver. 328. 
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this ineffable union, therefore, of thefe ^divinities, the world participates of intelledual 
fouls. They alfo give fubfiftence to intelleds who are carried in fouls, and who together 
with them give completion to the whole fabrication of things. 

That the feries of our fovereign miflrefs Juno* beginning from on high pervades to the 
laft of things ; and her allotment in the fublunary region is the air. For air is a fymbol 
of foul, according to which alfo foul is called zfpirit (Tryeu/xos) j juft as^r^ is an image 
of intelle3y but water of nature, by which the world is nourifhed (tj;; KD<riMr^oipw (puff-fiwf)^' 
and through which all nutriment and increafe are produced. But earth is the image of 
lody, through its grofs and material nature. Hence Homer, obfcurely fignifying this, 
jeprefents Juno fufpended with two anvils under her feet : for the air is allotted two 
Jieavy elements beneath itfelf. For 

JJl^xl/SV STT* OKSCCVOIO (>OOCS f 

i, e. " Fair-eyed venerable Juno fent the fun to the flreams of the ocean," — is from the 
fame conception : for he calk the thick cloud produced by Juno, the fet^ing of the fun. 
The affertion likewife that the end of this name will be conjoined with the beginning, if 
any one frequently repeats the name of the goddefs, evinces the converfion of rational 
fouls to her which proceed from her ; and that voice is flruck air. On this account 
alfo the voice of rational animals is efpecially dedicated to this goddefs, who made the 
horfe of Achilles to become vocal. But Socrates nov/ delivers thefe three vivific monad» 
in a consequent order ; viz. Ceres, Jurio, Proferpine; calling the lirfl the mother, the 
fecond the fifter, and the third the daughter of the demiurgus. All of them however 
are partakers of the whole of fabrication ; the firft in an exempt manner and intellec- 
tually J the fecond in a fontal manner and at the fame time in a way adapted to a prin- 
ciple {oi^iJtug) ; and the third in a manner adapted to a principle and leader (a^iKCAig 

Of thefe goddelles the laft is allotted triple powers, and impartibly and uniformly com- 
prehends three monads of gods. But flie is called Core (y^oQv;) through the purity of her 
eflence, and her undefiled tranfcendency in her generations. She alfo poflefles a firft, 
middle, and laft empire. And according to her fummit indeed Ihe is called Diana by 

* Sec p. 521. -j Hind, xviii. ver. 240. 

Orpheus j 
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Orpheus j but according to her middle, Profcrpine ; and according to the extremity oF 
the order, Minerva. Likewife, according to an hyparxis tranfcending the other powers 
of this triple vivific order, the dominion of Hecate is eftabliibed ; but according to a 
middle power, and which is generative of wholes, that of Soul j and according to intel- 
ledual converfion, that of Virtue *. Core, therefore, fubfifling on high, and among the 
fupermimclanc gods, uniformly extends this triple order of divinities ; and together with 
Jupiter generates Bacchus, who impartibly prefides over partible fabrication. But 
beneath, in ct)njun6lion with Pluto, flie is particularly beheld according to the middle 
idiom : for it is this which, proceeding every where, imparts vivification to the laft of 
things. Hence fhe is called Proferpine, becaufe fhe efpecially aflbciates with Pluto, and 
together with him orderly diftributes the extremities of the univerfeP And according to 
her extremities indeed {he is faid to be a virgin, and to remain undefiled ; but accord- 
ing to her middle, to be conjoined with Hades, and to beget the Furies in the fub- 
terranean regions. She therefore is alfo called Core, but after another manner than the 
Supermundane and ruling Core. For the one is the connective unity of the three 
vivific principles ; but the other is the middle of them, in herfelf pofTefling the idioms of 
the extremes. PTence in the Proferpine conjoined with Pluto you will find the idioms of 
Hecate and Minerva j but thefe extremes fubfi/l in her occultly, while the idiom of the 
middle fhines forth, and that which is charaderiflic of ruling foul, which in the fuper. 
mlindane Core was of a rulingi nature, but here fubfifts according to a mundane idiom- 

That a lover of piety to the gods ought eameftly to embrace the reftitude of di- 
vine names, left, like thofe who err concerning Proferpme and Apollo, being ignorant 
of the analyfis of names, he fhould be fubjed to the fame reproof from Socrates. 

That Proferpine is denominated either through judging of forms and feparating them 
from each other, thus obfcurely Signifying the ablation of flaughter ( J/at to xp/w/y m eilri vjxt 
%Mpi^-ty uKX-.^Xocv, us tcv (povov t^v ccvixio£<nv ocmTTojJiSvov), or through feparating fouls per- 
fcOly from bodies^ through a converfion to things on high, which is the raoft fortu- 

* Proclus says thli conformably to the theology of the Chaldaeans : for he infonns us in his 6th book on 
the llieology of Plato, p. 3/2, that, accortling to that theology, tlie first monad of die vivific triad is Hecate, 
the second Sou/, and the tliird Virtue. 

t That i'^, of a supermundane nature : for the ruling are the supermundaJie- gods. 

4x2 natr 
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sate flaughter and death, to fuch as are worthy of it (>? lix to %ocpt^nv tag J/ux^^ 
TsKfoJi ^^ "^^v crw/xaTwy hcc Tr,g Tr^g loc cxvcd iTrKrvpopyigy oirsp etrTiv svTu%Z(rTO!>Tog (povog km 3oivurog 
Twf ec^tovj/^m^ tcutcu). But the name <bip£<|)«TT«, Pherephatta, according to a contad 
with generation, is adapted to Proferpine ; but according to wifdom and counfel, to 
Minerva. At the fame time however all the appellations by which fhe is diftinguiflied 
are adapted to the perfection of foul. On this account alfo fhe is called Proferpine, 
and not by the names of the extremes ; fmce that which was ravi/hed by Pluto is this 
middle ; the extremes at the fame time being firmly eftablifhed in themfelves, accord- 
ing to which Core is faid to remain a virgin. 

That very rationally after Proferpine, Plato* now analyzes Apollo: for there is a 
great communion between the Coric and the Apolloniacal feries ; fmce the former is 
the unity of the middle triad of rulers (i. e. of the fupermundane gods), and emits from 
herfelf vivific powers ; but the latter conver^the folar principles to one union: and 
the folar principles are allotted a fubfiftence immediately after the vivific. Hence, ac- 
cording to Orpheus, when Ceres delivered up the government of Proferpine, flie thus 
admoniflied her : 

Aviap ATTcXXujydg 3a2<spov T^js sta-oiJoc^cKoCy 

Te^STdi ayKoia zskvu TrvfjpXsysOovz^ %poQ'CA*'jroi^\, 
That is. 

But next Apollo's florid bed afceiKl ; 

For ihiis the god fam'd offspring Hiall beget. 

Refulgent with the beams of glowing fire, 

B%t how could this be the cafe, unlefs there was a confiderable degree of comniuiiioii 
between thefe divinities ? 

It is neceifary, however, to know thus much concerning Apollo, that, according to 
the firfl and mofl natural conception, his name fignifies the caufe of union, and that 
power which colleds multitude into ones and this mode of fpeculation concerning his 
name harmonizes with all the orders of the god. But Socrates alone confiders his 
more partial powers : for the multitude of the powers of Apollo are not to be 

* See p. 522. 

t These verses are not in Gesner's collection of the Orphic fragments. 

compre- 
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comprihended, nor defcribed by us. For when will man, who is ni^re!/ rational, ba 
abb to comprehend not only all the idioms of Apollo, but all tiiofe of any other 
god? Theologifts indeed deliver to us a great multitude of Apollbniacal idio.ns ; but- 
Socrates now only mentions four of them. For the world is as it were a d.^ad, being 
filled from all produdive principles, receiving all things into itfelf, and being converted 
to the proper principle of the decad, of which the tetrad proximately contains the 
caufe, but in an exempt manner, the monad. And the former without feparation and 
occukly, but the latter with feparation ; juft as Apollo proximately unites the multitude 
of mundane natures, but the demiurgic intelledl exemptly. Why then does Socrates- 
ufe an order of this kind ? For, beginning from the medicinal power of the god, and 
proceeding through his prophetic and arrow-darting powers, he ends in his harmonic 
power. We reply, that all the energies of this god are in all the orders of beings^ 
beginning from on high and proceeding as far as to the lafl of things ; but diiferent 
energies appear to have more or lefs dominion in different orders. Thus, for in*- 
fiance, the medicinal power of Apollo is mod apparent in the fubl^^nary region j for 

There flnughter, rage, and countlefs ills befide,. 
Difeafe, decay, and rotlennefs refide*. 

And as thefe are moved in an inordinate manner, they require to be reftored from a 
coiiiiition contrary, into one agreeable to nature, and from incommenfuration and ma- 
nifold divifion, into fymnictry and union. 

But the prophetic energy of the god is mod apparent in the heavens j for there his 
enunciative power fhines forth, unfolding intelligible good to celcllial natures, and on 
this account he revolves together with the fun, with whom he participates the fame in- 
tellect in common j fmce the fun alfo illuminates whatever the heavens contain, and 
extends a unifying power to all their parts. But his arrow-darting energy moftly pre- 
vails among the liberated \ gods ; for there, ruling over the wholes which the univerfe 

^ These lines arc from Empfrdocles, and in the original are as follow : 

-: l:.y :\v. ICC .A\' of this orJcr of gods^ see the notes on the Parmcnides.. 

contains 
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contains, lie excites ihcir motions by his rays, which are always afninikted to arrows, 
extirpates cveiy thing inordinate, and fills all things with demiurgic gifts. And ilioiigh 
lie has a feparate and exempt fubfiftcnce; he reaches all things by his energies. 

Again, his hdrmomc power is more predominant in the ruling fu-permundane ord^ ; 
for it is this divinity who, harmonizing the univcrfe, eflablif]>es about himfelf according 
to one union the choir of the Mufes, and produces by this mean, as a certain thcur- 
rgistsays, " the harmony (fexidtwg light.*' Apollo therefore, as we have fliown, is harmcr.icy 
and this is like wife the cafe with the other A polios * which are contained in the eanii 
and the other fphcrcs ; but this power appears in forae places more, and in ethers lefs. 
Thefe powers too fubfifl in the god himfelf in an united manner, and exempt from other 
ratures, but in thofe attendants of the gods who are fiipcrior to us, divifibly, and ac- 
cording to participation ; for there is a great multitude of medicinal, prophetic, harmo- 
nic, and arrow- darting angels, daemons, and heroes, fufpendcd from Apollo, who dlfi. 
idbute in a partial manner the uniform powe;s of the god. 

But ix is neceflary to confidcr each of thefe powers according to one definite cbarac- 
teriftic ; as, for inflance, his harmonic power, according to its biiiding together feparated 
multitude ; his prophetic power, according to the enunicative ; his arrow-darting power, 
according to its being fubvertive of an inordinate nature ; and his medicinal power, ac- 
cording to its perfective energy. We fliould likewife fpeculate thefe charaderiflics dif- 
ferently in gods, angels, daemons, heroes, men, animals, and plants ; for the powers 
of the gods extend from on high to the laft of things, and at the fame time appear in an 
accommodated manner in each ; and the teleflic (i. e. myftic) art endeavours through 
fympathy to conjoin thefe ultimate participants with the gods. But in all thefe orders 
we muft carefully obferve, that this god is the caufe of union to multiplied natures : for 
his medicinal power, which takes away the multiform nature of difeafe, imparts unifcrm 
health j firxs health is fymmetry and a fubfiftence according to nature, but that which is 
contrary to nature is multifarious. Thus too, his prcphelic power, which unfolds the 
fimplicity of truth, takes away the variety of that which is falfe ; but his arrcw-darting 
power, which exterminates every thing furious and wild, but prepares that which is or- 

* Sec the Introduction to Uie Timoeus. 

dcrly 
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derly and gentle to exercife dominion, vindicates to itfelf unity, and exterminates a dif- 
ordered nature tending to multitude; and his mufical ^o^er^ through rhythm and harmony* 
places a bond, friendihip, and union in wholes ^ and lubdues the contraries to thefe. 

And all thefe powers indeed fubfift primarily, in an exempt manner, and un iformly 
in Jupiter the demiurgus of wholes, but fecondarily and fcparately in Apollo. Hence. 
Apollo is not the fame with the demiurgic intelleft ; for this comprehends thefe powers 
totally and paternally, but Apollo wuth fubje^lion, imitating his father ; fmce all the 
energies and powers of fecondary gods are comprehended in the demiurgus according 
tocaufe. And the demuirgus fabricates and adorns the univerfe according to all thefe 
powers, and in a collcded manner ; but the other deities which proceed from him co- 
operate with their father according to different powers. 

That purification being feen not only in the medicinal, but alfo in the prophetic art, 
evinces, that the cathartic power of Apollo comprehends the two powers : for it illuf- 
trates the world with the glittering fplendors of light, and purifies all material immode- 
ration by Pasonian energies ; which phyficians and prophets among us imitating, the for- 
mer purify bodies, and the latter through fulphureous pjeparations render themfelves and 
their affociates pure. For, as Timaeus fays, the gods purify the univerfe, either by 
fire or water ; and prophets alfo in this refpeft imitate the gods.- In the moft facred c £ 
the myfteries too, purifications are employed prior to initiation into them, in order to take 
away every thing foreign from the propofed facred myftery. We may likewife add, that 
the referring, multiform purifications to the one cathartic power of the gods is adapted 
to him. For Apollo every where unites and elevates multitude to the one, and uniformly 
comprehends all the modes of purification, purifying all heaven, generation, and alj 
mundane lives, and fcparating partial fouls from the groffnefs of matter. Hence the 
theurgift, who is the leader of the myfteries of this god, begins from purifications and 
fprinkiings ; 

AviCg VSV TTft/OTOtg tS^Wg TTVpOg S^OC K'J^fpVCCVy 

Kv^oiTi f^xivsa-Ou) Tiocys^cc ^ce^vrjxsTcg ahi^Yjg. 

i. e. *' The prieft in the fiift place governing the works of fire, muftfprinkle with the 
cold water of the loud-founding fea,*' as the Oracle fays concerning him. But the 
alia tion that the gcd pre!u!es o.er fimplicity according to knowledge, and unfolds 

truth 
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ti-uth into light, prefenta him to our view as analogous to the goody which Socrates 
celebrates in the Republic ; in which place he calls the fun the progeny of the good^ and 
fays that the former is analogous to the latter. Apollo therefore being the fource of 
union, and this to the mundane gods, is arranged analogous to the good -^ and through 
trhithy he unfolds to us his fimilitude to it, if it b3 lawful fo to fpeak. For the Jim^li 
is a manifellation of the one^ and the truth which fubfifts according to knowledge 
is a luminous reprefeivtation of fupereffential truth, which firtt proceeds from //^ 
good. But the pei'petudlly prevailing might of the god in the jaculation of arrows, evinc^e 
Jhis dominion, which vanquidies every thing in the world. For on high, from ths 
fuperceleftial order, he fcatters the rivers of Jupiter, and pours his rays oa the whole 
world : for his arrows obfcurely fignify his rays. Again, the affertion that he preddes 
over mufic, reprcfents to us that this god is the caufe of all harmony, both unappa- 
rent and apparent, through his ruling fupermundane powers, according to which he 
generates, together with Mnemofyne and Jupiter, the Mufes. But he orderly difpofet 
£very thing fenfible by his demiurgic powers, which the fons of theurgifts denominate 
hands ; fince the energy of the harmony of founds is fufpended from the motion of the 
hands. He likewife orderly difpofes fouls and bodies through harmonic reafons, ufing 
their different powers as if they were founds ; and he moves all things harraonioufly 
and rhythmically by his demiurgic motions. The whole of this celeftial order too, and 
motion, exhibit the harmonious work of the god; on which account alfo partial fouls 
arc no otherwife perfeded than through an harmonic fimilitiide to the univerfe, and 
abandoning the difTonance arifmg from generation ; for then they obtain the mod excel- 
ler t life, which is propofed to them by the god. 

From difcourfmg about king Apollo, Plato proceeds to the Mufes*, and the name 
of mufic : for Apollo is celebrated as Mufagetes ; and he indeed is a monad with 
refpe«^ to the harmony in the world, but the choir of the Mufes is the monad of all the 
number of the heimead (i. e. nine). From both likewife the whole world is bound in 
indiffoluble bonds, and is one and all-perfeft, through the communications of thcfe 
divinities ; poffeffing the former through the Apolloniacal monad, but its all-perfect fub- 
fiflence through the number of the Mufes. For the number nine, which is generated 
from the firfl perfed number (that is 3), is, through fimilitude and Ikmenefs, accom- 

* See p. 527. 
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modated to the multiform caufes of tlie mundane order and harmony ; all thcfe ciiufjs 
at the fame time being coUedcd into one fanimit for the purpofe of producing on? 
confummate perfedion. For the Mufes generate the variety of reafons with which Caq 
world is replete ; but Apollo comprehends in union all the multitude of thefe. And 
the Mufcs give fubfiftence to the harmony of ibul ; but Apollo is the leader of intellec- 
tual and impartible harmony. The Mufes diftribute the phcenomena according to har- 
monical reafons; but Apollo comprehends unapparent and feparate harmony. And 
though both give fubfiftence to the fame things, yet the Mufes effed this according to 
number, but Apollo according to union. And the Mufes indeed diftribute the unity of 
Apollo ; but Apollo unities harmonic multitude, which he alfo converts and compre- 
hends. For the multitude of the Mufes proceeds from the effence of Mujagetes^ which is 
both feparate, and fubfifts according to the nature of the me \ and their number evolves 
the one and primary caufe of the harmony of the univerfe. 

That fuch being the etymology of the name of the Mufes, fmce Plato calls philofophy 
the greateft mufic, as caufmg our pfychical powers to be moved harmonioufly, in fym- 
phony with real beings, and in conformity to the orderly motions of the celeftial orbs ; 
and fmce the inveftigation of our own effence and that of the univerfe leads us to this 
harmony, through a converfion to ourfelves and more excellent natures, — hence alfo we 
denominate the Mufes from inveftigation. For Mufagetes himfelf unfolds truth to fouls 
according to one intelle6lual fimplicity ; but the Mufes perfed our various energies, 
elevating them to an intelledual unity. For inveftigations have the relation of matter, 
with reference to the end from invention ; juft as multitude with refped to the one^ and 
variety with refped to fimplicity. We know, therefore, that the Mufes impart to fouls 
the inveftigation of truth, to bodies the multitude of powers, and that they are every 
"where the fources of the variety of harmonies. 

That Latona* is a vivific fountain comprehended in Ceres : and hence, according to 
the Grecian rites, ftie is worfhipped as the fame with Ceres, thefe rites evincing by this 
the union of the goddclTes. But this goddefs emits the whole of vivific light, illuminating 
the intellcdual effences of the gods^ and the orders of fouls : and laftly, ihe illuminates 

* Sec p. 527. 
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the.whole fenfible heaven, generating mundane light, and eflablifliiiig the caufe of this 
light in her offspring, Apollo and Diana ; and caufes all things to glitter with intelledual 
and vivific light. She imparts likewife to fouls the confummation of virtue, and an illu- 
mination which leads them back to the intellectual port of their father (Jupiter), haftily 
withdrawing them from the winding paths* of matter, the entanglements of vice, and 
the roughnefs of the paiTage over the fea of generation. It appears to me indeed that 
theologifts, confidering this, denominated her X^jtw, Latona, on account of her extending 
to {owhjmootbnefs of manners, a voluntary life, and divine gentlenefs and eafc. For to 
fuch as raife themfelves to her divinity, fhe imparts an ineffable energy, a blamelcfs life, 
gentlenefs of manners, ferenity, and intellectual tranquillity. Whether, therefore, (he is 
called LetOt from a voluntary life ; for Km fignifies to PovKoi/.uiy I am willing ; or from to 
Aaov, the Jmoothi her name will perfectly evince, through both thcfe, the powers which 
file poffefTes. For the compelled energies of the foul take place through material 
roughnefs ; and the obliquity of a life in generation diminiflies the foul^s voluntary life. 
But an afcent to the gods imparts a fmooth and gentle, inftead of a hard and rough, 
and a voluntary, inflead of a compelled life. 

Why then is it neceffary to call, as fome do, I.atona matter, as capable of being eafily 
turned, and fubfifling as an exprefs refemblance of all forms, like a mirror receiving the 
reprefentations of all things ; and to fay that flie is the caufe of oblivion to thofe that 
look into her ? Why is it neceffary to call Apollo harmony, as fubfifling from Latona 
and Jupiter ? For thus the god would be infeparable from matter, and not the caufe of 
the harmony in the univerfe. It is better, therefore, to fay, that Latona is not the recep- 
tacle of Apollo, but that fhe is the mother aiftd fountain of all vivific light, which 
preferves all things by heat : but that Apollo, who is a feparate divinity, is the fupplier 
of all harmonic life, and of all thofe mundane reafons by which the univerfe is indiffo- 
lubly bound. But you may fay that Socrates derives her name from Lethe^ becaufe fhe 
peculiarly caufes in fouls an oblivion of evils, and of the roughnefs and florms in genera- 
tio.i J of which, while the foul retains the memory, flie cannot pofhbly eflablifh herfelf in 
intelligibles : for memory, fays Plotinus, leads to the objeCt of memory. And as Mne- 
mofyne excites the rr.en;oi7 of intelligibles, fo Latona imparts an oblivion of material 
concerns. 

* Of lh(£C wincing pathi the DcJalcan labyrinth is an imrge. 

That 
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That of our fovereign miftrefs Diana*, Plato delivers three idioms ; the undefiled, 
the mundane, and the anagogic. And through the firfl of thefe indeed the gcddefs is 
faid to be a lover of virginity j but through the fecond, according to wliich flie is per- 
feftive of works (jsKsa-tov^os)^ flie is faid to be the infpeftive guardian of virtue ; and 
through the third flie is faid to hate the impulfes arifing from generation. Of thefe 
three likevvire, the firfl is efpecially adapted to the progreflion of the goddefs, according 
to which file is allotted an hyparxis in the vivific triad of the fupermundane gods ; 
whether we call this deity Hecatic, as thcurgifts fay, or Diana with Orpheus. For 
there being cftabliflied, flie is filled with undefiled powers from the gods called ^tni- 
licti f. But flie looks to the fountain of virtue, and embraces its virginity. For the 
virginity which is there does not proceed forth, as the Oracle fays, but abiding gives 
fubfiflcnce to Diana, and to fupermundane virtue, and is exempt from all communion, 
conjundion, and progrefl^ion, according to generation. Hence Core aUb, according to 
the Diana and Minerva which flie contains, is faid to remain a virgin ; but according to 
the prolific power of Proferpine, flie is faid to proceed forth, and to be conjoined with 
the third demiurgus, and to bring forth, as Orpheus fays, " nine azure-eyed, flower- 
producing daughters/* 

fmce the Diana and the Minerva which flie contains pref^^e their virginity always the 
fame. For the former of thefe is charaderized according to her (lability, but the latter 
according to her convertive energy. But that which is generative is allotted ia 
her a middle order. They fay too, that fiie afpires after virginity, fince the 
form of her is comprehended in the vivific fountain, and flie underfl:ands fontal 
virtue, gives fubfiflience to fupermundane and anagogic virtue, and dcfpifes 
all material fexual connexion, though flie infpeds the fruits arifing from it. 
She appears alfo to be averfe to the generations and progreflions of things, but 
to introduce perfedions to them. And flie gives perfection indeed to fouls through 
^ life according to virtue ; but to mortal animals flie imparts a refl;itution to form. But 
that there is a great union between Diana, the mundane Hecate, and Core, is evident 
to thofe that are in the leaft degree converfant with the writings of Orpheus ; from 

* See page 527, t That is, Uie Corybantcs, 
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which it appears that Latona is comprehended in Ceres, and together with Jupiter gives 
fubfiftence to Core, and the mundane Hecate. To which we may alfo add that 
Orpheus * calls Diana Hecate. So that it is nothing wonderful, if we fhould elfewhere 
call the Diana contained in Core, Hecate. 

That Plato coarranges the mundane Bacchus t with the mundane Venus, in confe- 
quence of her love of Bacchus, and her fafhioning, as an image of him, Adonis much 
honoured in Cilicia and Cyprus. And it is evident that a love of this kind in Venus, 
which is thus beneficent and providential, muft be confidered as exerted by a fuperior to 
an inferior divinity. 

That the young man appears to inquire about our fovereign mafter Bacchus, as If it 
were about things of fmall importance, and on this account he is fdenced { by Socrates, 
And he does not indeed hear concerning the occult, but only the lafl and mundane 
progreffions of the gods. Thefe indeed the wife man venerates, though, as he fays, they 
are fports, through thefe gods being lovers of fport. For, as he fays of the terminations 
of the other gods, that they are terrible, and that they avenge and punifh, and thus give 
perfedion to fouls ; as, for inflance, that Juftice follows Jupiter, the avenger of the 
divine law, and that this divinity is benevolent to thofe whofe manners are orderly, and 
who live according to intelledt, but that fhe is baneful to thofe who mingle their life 
with infolence and ignorance, until flic has entirely fubvcrted them, their houfes, and 
cities;— in like manner, he venerates the termiinations of Bacchus and Venus, which 
produce 'yXv}cv9vfji.ioiy Jzveetnefs of Jevjation ; every where purifying our conceptions con- 
cerning the gods, and preparing us to underftand that all things look to the beft end, 
whatever it may be. For, becaufe the terminations of thefe divinities llrengthen the in- 
firmity of the mortal nature, and recall corporeal moleflarion, on this account the gods, 
the caufcs of \}i\Q{e things, are <^ikoirKiy^ov^^ lovers of fport. Hence, of flatues, they 
makefome of them laughing and dancing, and exhibiting relaxation, but others auflere, 
aftonifhing, and terrible to the view, analogoufly to the mundane allotments of the 
gods. 

* Hi' apx sxulr} Ttxiloi ^O.Y) av^i Xvircva-a, 

t See p. 52/. 

; This is implied by Socrato telling him that he inquires vhout great things. 
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Uiat tUcologifts frequently call Bacchus winey from the lafl of his gifts, as, for in^ 
fiance, Orpheus, 

i. e. " Take all the members of wine (tliat are diftributcd) in the world, and bring them 
to me.*' 

Buf if the god Is thus denominated, certainly his firfl and middle energies will be 
thus called, as well as his laft ; fo that Socrates, now looking to this, calls the god 
ltloivv<ros, beginning from wine, which, as we have faid, manifefls all the powers of the 
god. Thus alfo in the Phsedrus, Socrates calls love in common great, both that which 
is divine, and that which is a lover of body. By this epithet wi?7e therefore, we mufl 
underftand that the idiom of a partial intelleft is in common prefented to our view. 
For the word oiovv,/ucb as, is nothing elfe than intelle6lual form feparated from a total 
intelle61:, and in confequence of this becoming participated, particular and alone. For 
an all-perfeft intelle^^ is alj things, and energizes according to all things with invariable 
famenefs ; but a partial and participated intelle^l is indeed all things, but this accord- 
ing to one form, fuch as a folar, lunar, or mercurial form. This therefore, the idiom 
of which is to be feparated from the reft, wine indicates, fignifying an 'mtcWedi/ucb aSy 
and particular (^j-vjfjiotiVMv rov oiov v.m rivoc vovv). Since therefore every partial fabrication is 
fufpended from the Dionyfiacal monad, which diftributes participated mundane Intelledls 
from total intelle£l: *, many fouls from one foul, and all fenfible forms from their proper 
totalities ; on this account theologifts call both this god and all his fabrications wine : 
for all thefe are the progeny of intellect ; and fome things participate of the partial dif- 
ir.bution of intellcd in a more diftant, but others in a nearer degree. TFine therefore 
energizes in things analogous to its fubfiftence in them : in body, indeed, after the 
manner of an image, according to a falfe opinion and imagination ; but in intellectual 
natures, according to an intellediial energy and fabrication ; fmce, in the laceration of 
Bacchus by the Titans, the heart of the god is fiiid to have alone remained undiftributed, 
i. e. the indivifihle effence cf intelle5l. Or/ toj/ lz(T%oT{y y\\LtAiV A/oyucrov, oi ^£o?^oyci TroXKuKigy 

* With rcsport (o intellect, it is nccessnry to inform the reader, that one kind is imparticipable :\r\<\ total, 
?uch as all intellects unconnected with soul 3 but another particiix-ble indeed, but essentially so, such as tlie 
mundane intellect, and the intellects of all the mundane gods and beneficent damons ; but a tliird is parti- 
cipabie, and subsists as a halit ; and to ll^.Is class our intellects belong. 

KOil 
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xa/ «7ro TOW TsKEVToiiuv osuzov Im^cov otvov KK^Dva-iv, — Oa-Tig ocg si^yjToa nracruv icri l'/i\u3rrA.oq twf 
Tov ^sov ^vmiMSUv, rioyrsp Koti £v <pui^M tov fjLeyciv spujM KoiVMg T^sysi, tov ts Ssiov, xoci tov 
(f i^OvTw/zaTOV. O o\jy oivog ovio; Koivwg s^MMovfjiSvoc, tyiv i^mrjoc tov ^i^.f^uov vov 7r(xpi(nv}<ni> r,y.iv. 
To yoc^ ciouv, ovji ocKXo ti ea-riv r, to Iiy^Y;^vov omo tov c>^v, xai fji^U'/pfimv vj^y} vospov ei^og, v.ai 
oioVj KOis jjiovov y-yofM^vov. O (jlsv yoi^ ircmTsKYig \ovg 'Trocvror (lege 'ttuvioctJ ecTTt kchi sv^ryu -/.cctoc 
TLOSJTO. co(r<xvTCA)g. O Si iJjs^tMg xjdci ^u&Ti%c^ivog ivoonot jt«y, aTO^n xa$' £v f/So^, oiov to v^'Kioty.cv ^ ^ 
TO a-^XyiviciXjcv, >; lo s^iJUXiv,cv. ETTSi^yj TCt.w vj ijLS^i(nyj lYiyAOVfyyiocTrua-oe, jvig ^icyjo-ioiKVig Bpr,oTy,Toci 
fji/)Voclog, lioci^ova-oe, rovg ^lev jjiS^SKTovg ev too xoo-f/M vootg uttc tov oXov vou, Tocg h Tr^Xhxg ^irxj^g^ 

<X1T0 TYig [JLlOigy TiX S' Sl^:i TOi 0Cta-9-/IT0t ItOCVTOC UIVQ TCa)V OiX£MV cKoTiJTOOV, lllZ I'r, ICVTO yUCl OCVTcV TOV ^5» 

civov 7r^osi;:yj}oxo'iv ci B-o7\oyot, uvtov t5, ^voti TvtxjToe. to. ^y^fji.iovf.yTiiJLaioc avrov. Wocna. ya^ 
tyyovoc 7ovv:v. Kut toc /xfv TToppujTSfov, to, ^* eyyvrspoy /AfTf%f; Trig fxcf,i<rTr}g tov vov hocvoixvig, 
AvccKo^'ug cvv sv TOig cv(rtv o oivog syytvc^^vog ivsprysi, Fv fjLSv t'jc (roo^ofii siSouXiy-Cjogy jcaroi 
ciwiv^ Koti (^oLVTOccnav ^^-vhri, Ev 5^ Toig \o':^Qtg to v-otToe, vcvv svsprysiVy v.ui Iviaiov^siv. Kirit 

KOCl iV TV} hua-TTCiCCi^St TOOV TlTOiVOuV fi-QWl f} KOtphoC OihoClfSTcg [JLSIVOCI P^yiTOil' TCVTS(rTlV i) 

oc^sp'/ig Tcv Vov ova-IOC^ 

That from fportive conceptions about the gods it is poffible for thofe to energize en- 
theaflically, or acceding to a divinely infpired energy, who apply themfelves to things in 
a more intelleflual manner. Thus, for inftance, according to the material conceptions 
©f the muhitude, Venus derives her origin from foam ; and foam correfponds to feed. 
Hence according to them the pleafure arifing from this in coition is Venus. Who, 
however, is fo flupid *, as not to furvey primary and eternal natures, prior to fuch as 
are laft and corruptible ? I will therefore unfold the divine conception refpefting 
Venus. 

They fay then that the firft Venus was produced from two-fold caufes, the one as that 
through which iy cooperating with her progrellion, as calling forth the prolific power of 
the father, and imparting it to tke intellectual orders ; but Heaven as the maker and 
caufe unfolding the goddefs into light, from his own generative abundance. For wlience 
could that which congregates different genera, according to one defire of beauty, rcceivt 

* A countless multitude we may say, O Pioclus, of the present day are thus stupid j and few, very few 
indeed, have entertained a different opinion for upwards of a tljousand years. 

t This cause is SaturHj who accordiBg to the fable cut oft'tlie genital parts of Heaven. See the Tlujogony 
of Hesiod, 

its 
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its fubfiflence except from iho fynccbical power of Keaven ? From the foam therefore of 
his own prolific parts thrown into the fea, Heaven produced this goddofs, as Oi-pheus 
fays. But the fecond Venus Jupiter produces from hi^ own generative powers, in con*- 
jundion v/ith Dione : and this goddefs likewife proceeds from foam, after the fame man- 
ner with the more ancient Venus, as Orpheus evinces. Thefe goddefles therefore differ 
from each other, according to the caufes of their produdion, their orders, and their 
powers. For fhe that proceeds from the genitals of Heaven is fupermundane, leads 
upwards to intelligible beauty, is the fupplier of an unpolluted life, and fepanites from 
generation. But the Venus that proceeds from Dione governs all the coordinations in 
the celcflkil world and the earth, binds them to each other, and perfeds their generative 
progrcflions, through a kindred conjunction. Thefe divinities too are united wiih each 
other through a fnnilitude of fubfiflence : for they both proceed from generative powers ; 
one from that of the conncOedly containing power of Heaven, and the other from 
Jupiter the demiurgus. But the fea fignifies an expanded and circumfcribed life; its 
profundity, the univerfally extended progrefTion of fuch a life ; and its foam, the greateft: 
purity of nature, that which is full of prolific light and power, and that which fwims 
upon all life, and is as it were its higheft ilower. 

That theologifts efpecially celebrate two powers of our fovereign miftrefs Minerva *, 
the defenfive and the ferfe^ivey the former preferving the order of wholes undefiled, and 
unvanquifiied by matter, and the other filling all things with intelledual light, and convert- 
ing them to their caufej on which account Plato alfo in the Timgeus analogoufly celebrates 
Minerva as philofolemicy and philofophic. But three orders of this goddefs are delivered 
by theologifls ; the one fontal and intelledual, according to which flie eflablifhes herfelf 
in her father Jupiter, and fubfifts in unproceeding union with him ; but the fecond 
ranks among the fupermundane gods, according to which fhe is prefent with Core, and 
bounds and converts all the progrefTion of that goddefs to herfelf. And the third is 
liberated^ according to which flie perfeds and guards the whole world, and circularly 
invefls it with her powers, as with a veil ; binding together all the mundane fummits, 
and giving fubfiflence to all the allotments in the Heavens, and to thofe which proceed 
into the fiibl unary region. Now tI:erefore Socrates celebrates her guardian power, 
through the Uunie of Palhjs j but h^r perfect le power throjgh that of Minerva. She 

5 Sec p. S2g. 
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is the caufe therefore of orderly and meafured motion, which fhe firll Imparts to the 
Curetic order, and afterwards to the other gods. For Minerva, according to this 
power, is the leader of the Curetes, as Orpheus fays, whence alfo, as well as thofe divinides, 
ihe is adorned with empyrean arms, through \vhkh fhe repreffesall-diforder, prefervesthe 
demiurgic feries immovable, and unfolds dancing through rhythmical motion. She alfo 
guards reafon as it proceeds from intelled ; through this power vanquifliiiig matter. For 
the vifible region, fays Timaeus, is mingled from intelledi: and neceffity, the latrer bein<j- 
obedient to the former, and all material caufes being in fubjedion to the will of the 
father. It is this goddefs therefore who arranges neceffity under the produclions of 
intelle£t, raifes the univerfe to the partidpadon of Jupiter, excites and eflablifhes it in 
the port of its father, and eternally guards and defends it. Hence, if the univerfe is faid 
.to be indiflbluble, it is this goddefs who fupphes its permanency; and if it moves in 
meafured motion, through the whole of time, according to one reafon and order, flie is 
the fource of this fupply. She watchfully furveys therefore all the fabrication of her 
father, and connects and converts it to him j and vanquiflies all material indefinitenefs. 
Hence fhe is called Viulory and Heakh \ the former becaufe fhe caufes intellect to rule 
over neceffity, and form over matte'r ; and the latter, becaufe fhe preferves the univerfe 
perpetually whole, perfeft, exempt from age, and free from difeafe. It is the property 
therefore of this goddefs to elevate and diftribute, and through an intelledual dance, as 
it were, to conned:, eflablifh, and defend inferior natures in fuch as are more divine*. 

* TI1CS.C admirable Scholia on the Cratylus end here ; being unfortunately, like most both of the published 
and unpublished >vritings of Proclus, incomplete. These very Scholia too appear to be notliing more thaii 
extracts from a copioua commentary of Proclus whicil is lost. 



THE END. 



Fnuted by R. Wilks, Chancery -laor. 



